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POSITIVISM ON AN ISLAND: 


THE NEW PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 


“Those who can read the signs of the times, read in them 
that the Kingdom of Man is at hand."—PROFESSOR 
CLIFFORD, 


I. 


HE magnificent ocean-steamer, the Australasian, was bound for 
England, on her homeward voyage from Melbourne. She 
carried Her Majesty’s mails and ninety-eight first-class passengers. 
The skies were cloudless; the sea was smooth as glass. Never did 
vessel start under happier auspices. No sound of sickness was to be 
heard anywhere ; and when dinner-time came there was not a single 
appetite wanting. l 

But the passengers soon discovered they were lucky in more than 
weather. ‘Dinner was hardly half over before two of those present 
had begun to attract general attention; and every one was wondering, 
in whispers, who they could possibly be. 

One of the objects of this delightful curiosity was a large-boned, 
middle-aged man, with gleaming spectacles, and lank, untidy hair.; 
whose coat fitted him so ill, and who held his head so high, that it 
was plain at a glance he was some great celebrity. The other was 
a beautiful lady of about thirty years of age. No one present had 
seen her like before. She had the fairest hair and the darkest eye- 
brows, the largest eyes and the smallest waist conceivable ;—in fact, 
art and nature had been struggling as to which should do the most 
for her ;—whilst her bearing was so haughty and distinguished, her 
glance so tender, and her dress so expensive and so fascinating, that 
she seemed at the same time to defy and to court attention. 

Evening fell on the ship with a soft warm witchery. The air grew 
purple, and the waves began to glitter in the moonlight. The 
passengers gathered in knots upon the geck. The distinguished 
strangers were still the subject of conjecture. At last theesecret was 
discovered by the wife of an old colonial judge ; and the news, spread 
like wildfire. In a few minutes all knew that there were on board 
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the Australasian no less personages than Professor Paul Darnley and 
the superb Virginia St. John. 


: Il. 


Miss St. John had, for at least six years, been the most renowned 
woman in Europe. In Paris and St. Petersburg, no less than in 
London, her name was equally familiar both to princes and to pot-’ 
boys; the eyes of all the world were upon her. Yet, in spite of this 
exposed situation, scandal had proved powerless to wrong her, she 
defied detraction. Her enemiés could but echo her friends’ praise 
of her beauty; her friends could but confirm her enemies’ description 
of her character. Though of birth that might be called almost humble, 
she had been connected with the heads of many distinguished families; 
‘and so general was the affection she inspired, and so winning the ways 
in which she contrived to retain it, that she found herself at the age 
of thirty mistress of nothing except a large fortune. She was now 
converted with surprising rapidity by a ritualistic priest, and she 
became in a few months a model of piety and devotion. She made 
Jace trimmings for the curate’s vestments; she bowed at church as 
often and profoundly as possible; she enjoyed nothing so much as 
going to confession ; she learnt to despise the world. Indeed, such 
utter dross did her riches now seem to her, that, despite all the argu- 
ments of her ghostly counsellor, she remained convinced that they 
were too worthless to offer to the Church, and she saw nothing for it 
but to still keep them for herself. The mingled humility and discre- 
tion. of this resolve so won the heart of a gifted colonial bishop, then 
on a visit to England, that, having first assured himself that Miss St. 
. John was sincere in making it, he besought her to share with him his 
humble mitre, and make him the happiest prelate in the whole Catholic 
Church. Miss St. John consented.. The nuptials were celebrated 
with the most elaborate ritual, and after a short honeymoon the bishop 
departed for his South Pacific diocese of the Chasuble Islands, to 
prepare a home for his bride, who was to follow him by the next 
steamer. . : 

Professor Paul Darnley, in his own walk of life, was even more 
renowned than Virginia had been in hers. He had written three 
volumes on the origin of life, which he had spent seven years in look- 
ing for in infusions of hay and cheese; he had written five volumes 
on the entozoa. of the pig, and two volumes of lectures, as a 
corollary to these, on the sublimity of human heroism and the whole 
duty of man. He was renowned all over Europe and America as a 
complete embodiment of enlightened modern thought. His mind 
was like a sea, into which the other great minds of the age dis- 
e charged themselves, and* in which all the slight -distrepancies of 
the philosophy of the present century mingled together and formed 
offe harmonious whole. He criticized everything; he took nothing on 
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trust, except the unspeakable sublimity of the human race and its 
august terrestrial destinies. And in his double capacity of a seer and 
a savant, he had destroyed all that the world had believed in the past, 
and revealed to it all that it is going to feel in the future. Nor was 
he less successful in his own private life. He married, at the age of 
forty, an excellent evangelical lady, ten years his senior, who wore a 
green gown, grey cork-screw curls, and who had a fortune of two 
hundred thousand pounds. Orthodox though she was, Mrs. Darnley 


_ was yet proud beyond measure of her husband’s world-wide fame, for 


she did but imperfectly understand the grounds of it. Indeed, the 
only thing that marred her happiness was the single tenet of his that 
she had really mastered. This, unluckily, was that he disbelieved 
in hell. And so, as Mrs. Darnley conceived that that place was 
designed mainly to hold those who doubted its existence, she daily 
talked her utmost, and left no text unturned to convince her darling 
of his very dangerous error. These assiduous arguments soon began 
to tell. The Professor grew moody and brooding, and he at last 
suggested to his medical man that a voyage round the world, 
unaccompanied by his wife, was the prescription most needed by his 
failing patience. Mrs. Darnley at length consented with a fairly good 
grace. She made her husband pledge himself that he would not be 
absent for above a twelvemonth, or else, she said, she should imme- 
diately come after him. She bade him the tenderest of adieus, and 
promised to pray till his return for his recovery of a faith in hell. 

The Professor, who had but exceeded his time by six months, was 
now on board the Australasian, homeward bound to his wife.’ Virginia 
was.outward bound to her husband. 


II. - 


The sensation created by the presence of these two celebrities 


-was.profound beyond description; and the passengers were never 


weary of watching the gleaming spectacles and the square-toed. boots 
of the one, and the liquid eyes and the ravishing toilettes of the other. 
There were three curates, who, having been very quick in making 
Virginia’s acquaintance,. soon sang at nightfall with her a: beautiful 
vesper hymn. And so lovely did the strains sound, and so devotional 
did Virginia look, that most of the passengers the night after joined 
in a repetition of this touching evening office. 

The: Professor, as was natural, held quite aloof; and pondered 
over a new species of bug, which he had found very plentiful in 


‘his berth. But it soon occurred to him that he often heard the name 


of God being uttered otherwise than in swearing. He listened more 
attentively tb the sounds which he had &t first set down as negro- , 
melodies: and he soort became convinced that they weré something 


whose very existence he despised himself for remembering—*namefly, 
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Christian hymns. He then thought of the three curates, whose exist- 
ence he despised himself for remembering also. And the conviction 
rapidly dawned on him, that though the passengers seemed fully alive 
to his fame as a man of science, they could yet know very little of alf 
that science had done for them; and of the death-blow it had given to 
the foul superstitions of the past. He therefore a that next day 
he would preach them a lay-sermon. 

At the appointed time the passengers gathered ane round him 
—all but Virginia, who retired to her cabin when she saw that the 
preachér wore no surplice ; as she thought it would be a mortal sin 
to listen to a sermon. without one. 

The Professor began amidst a profound silence. He first proclaimed 
to his hearers the great primary axiom in which all ‘modern thought 
roots itself. He told them that there was but one order of things, it 
was so much neater than two; and if we would be certain of anything, 
we must never doubt it. Thus, since countless things exist that the 
senses can take account of, it is evident that nothing exists that the 
senses cannot take account of. The senses can take no account of 
God; therefore God does not exist. Men of science can only see 
theology in a ridiculous light; therefore theology has no side that 
is not ridiculous. He then told them a few of the new names that 
enlightened thinkers had applied to the Christian Deity—how Professor 
Tyndall had called him an “atom-manufacturer,” and Professor 
Huxley, a “ pedantic drill-sergeant.” The passengers at once saw how 
demonstrably at variance with fact was all religion, and they laughed 
with a sense of humour that was quite new to them. The Professors 
‘tones then became more solemn; and, having extinguished error, he 
proceeded to unveil the brilliant light of truth. He showed them how, 
viewed by modern science, all existence is a chain, with a gas at one 
end, and no one knows what at the other; and how Humanity is a link 
somewhere; but, holy andawful thou abtine can none of us tell where. 
However,” he proceeded, “ of one thing we can be quite certain: all 
that is, is matter; the laws of matter are eternal, and we cannot act 
or think without conforming to them: and if,” he said, “ we would be 
solemn, and high, and happy, and heroic, and saintly, we have but to 
strive and struggle to do what we cannot for an instant avoid doing. 
Yes,” he exclaimed, “as the sublime Tyndall tells us, let us struggle 
to attain to a deeper knowledge of matter, and a more faithful con- 
formity to its laws!” 

The Professor would have proceeded; but the weather had been 
rapidly growing rough, and he here became violently sea-sick. 

“ Let us,” he exclaimed aaa “conform to the laws of matter 
e and go below.” 

e Nor was the advice premature. A storm ar ose, exceptional i In its 
suddenness and its fury, It raged for two days” without ceasing. The 
Austr alasian sprang a leak; her steering gear was disabled; and it 
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wasg feared she would go ashore on an island that. was seen dimly 
through the fog to the leeward. The boats were got i in readiness. A 
quantity of provisions and of the passengers’ baggage was alr eady 
stowed in the cutter; when the clouds parted, the sun came out again, 
and the storm subsided almost as quickly as it arose. 


IV. 


No sooner were the ship’s damages in a fair way to be repaired than 
the Professor resumed his sermon. He climbed into the cutter, which 
was still full of the passengers’ baggage, and sat down on the largest 
of Virginia’s boxes. This so alarmed Virginia that she followed the 
Professor into the cutter, to keep an eye on her property; but she did 
not forget to stop her ears with her fingers, that she might not be 
guilty of listening to an un-surpliced minister. 

The Professor took up the thread of his discourse just where he had 
broken it off. Every circumstance favoured him. The calm sea was 
sparkling under the gentlest breeze; all Nature seemed suffused with 
gladness; and at two miles’ ‘distance was an enchanting island, green 
with every kind of foliage, and glowing with the hues of a thousand 
flowers. The Professor, having reminded his hearers of what nonsense 
they now thought all the Christian teachings, went on to show them 
the blessed results of this. Since the God that we once called all- 
holy is a fable, that Humanity is all-holy must be a fact. . Since we 
shall never be sublime, and solemn, and unspeakably happy hereafter, 
it is evident that we can be sublime, and solemn, and unspeakably 
happy here. “This,” said the Professor, “is the new Gospel. It'is : 
founded on exact thought. It is the gospel of the kingdom of man; 
and had I only here a microscope and a few chemicals, I could demon- 
strate its eternal truth to you. There is no heaven to seek for; there 
is no hell to shun. We have nothing to strive and live for except to 
be unspeakably happy.” 

This eloquence was received with enthusiasm. The captain in par- 
ticular, who had a wife in every port he touched at, was overjoyed at 
hearing that there was no hell; and he sent for all the crew, that they 
might learn the good news likewise. But soon the general gladness. 
was marred by a sound of weeping. Three-fourths of the passen gers, 
having had time to reflect a little, began exclaiming that as a matter of 
fact they were really completely miserable, and that for various reasons 
they could never be anything else. “My friends,” said the Professor, 
quite undaunted, “that is doubtless pomipletely true. You are not 
happy now; you probably never will be. But that is of little 
moment. Oxly conform faithfully to the daws of matter, and your | 
children’s children willbe happy in the course of a few cexturies ; and ° 
you will like that far‘better than being happy yourselves. Only con- 
sider the matter in this light, and you yourselves will become happy 
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also; and whatever you say, and whatever you do, think only of the 
effect it will have five hundred years afterwards,” 

At these solemn words, the anxious faces grew calm. An awful 
sense of the responsibility of each one of us, and the infinite conse- 
quences of every human act, was filling the hearts of all; when by a 
faithful conformity to the laws of matter, the boiler blew up, and the 
Australasian went down. In an instant the air was rent with yells 
and cries; and all the Humanity that was on board the vessel was busy, 
as the Professor expressed it, uniting itself with the infinite azure of 
the past. Paul and Virginia, however, floated quietly away in the 
cutter, together with the baggage and provisions. Virginia was made 
almost senseless by the suddenness of the catastrophe; and on seeing 
five sailors sink within three yards of her, she fainted dead away. 
The Professor begged her not to take it so much to heart, as these 
were the very men who had got the cutter in readiness; “and they 
are therefore,” he said, “still really alive in the fact of our happy 
escape.” Virginia, however, being quite insensible, the Professor 
turned to the last human being still to be seen above the waters, and 
shouted to him not to be afraid of death, as there was certainly no 
hell, and that his life, no matter how degraded and miserable, had been 
a glorious mystery, full of infinite significance. The next moment 
the struggler was snapped up by ashark. The cutter, meanwhile, 
borne by a current, had been. drifting rapidly towards the island. 
And the Professor, spreading to the breeze Virginia’s beautiful lace 
parasol, soon brought it to the shore on a beach of the softest sand. 


y. 


The scene that met Pauľs eyes as he landed was one of extreme 
loveliness. He had run the boat ashore in a little fairy bay, full of 
translucent waters, and fringed with silvery sands. On either side it 
was protected by fantastic rocks, and in the middle it opened inland 
‘to an enchanting valley, where tall tropical trees made a grateful 
shade, and where the ground was ee with the softest moss 
and turf. 

Paul’s first care was for his'fair companion. He spread a costly 
‘ cashmere shawl on the beach, and placed her, still fainting, on this. 
In a few moments she opened her eyes; but was on the point of 
fainting again as the horrors of the last half-hour came back to her, 
when she caught sight in the cutter of the largest of her own boxes, 
and she began to tecover herself. Paul begged her to remain quiet 

whilst he went to reconnottre. 
= Hehad har dly proceeded twenty yards into the valley, when to his 
infinite astonishment he came on a charming” cottage, built under the 
' Shadow of ‘a bread tree, with a broad verandah, plate-glass windows, 
and red window-blinds. His first thought was that this could be no 
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desert island at all, but some happy European settlement. But on 
approaching the’cottage, it proved to be quite untenanted, and from 
the cobwebs woven across the door-way it seemed to have been 
long abandoned. Inside there was abundance of luxurious furniture ; 

the floors were covered with gorgeous Indian carpets; and there was 
a pantry well stocked with plate and glass and table-linen. The 
Professor could: not tell~what to make of it, till, examining the 
structure more closely, he found it composed mainly of a ship’s 
timbers. This seemed to tell its own tale; and he at once concluded 
that he and Virginia were not the first castaways who had been 
forced to make the island for some time their dwelling-place. 

Overjoyed at this discovery, the Professor hastened back to 
Virginia. She was by this time quite recovered, and was kneeling on 
the cashmere shawl, with a rosary in her hands designed especially for 
the use of Anglo-Catholics, and was alternately lifting up her eyes in 
gratitude to Heaven, and casting them down in anguish at her torn 
and crumpled dress. The poor Professor was horrified at the sight of 
a human being in this degrading attitude of superstition. But as 
Virginia quitted it with alacrity as soon as ever he told his news to 
her, he hoped he might soon convert her into a sublime and holy 
Utilitarian. The first thing she besought him to do was to carry her 
biggest box to this charmmg cottage, that she might change her 
clothes, and appear in something fit to be seen in. The Professor most ` 
obligingly at once did as she asked him; and whilst she was busy at 
her toilette, he got from the cutter what provisions he could, and pro- 
ceeded to lay the table. When all was ready, he rang a gong which 
he found suspended in the lobby; Virginia appeared shortly in a 
beautiful pink dressing-gown, embroidered with silver flowers; and 
just before sunset, the two sat down to a really excellent meal. The 
bread-tree at the door of the cottage contributed some beautiful 
French rolls; close at hand also they discovered a butter-tree ; and 
the Professor had produced from the cutter a variety of salt and 
potted meats, pdté-de-foie-gras, cakes, preserved fruit, and some bottles 
of fme champagne. This last helped much to raise them spirits. 
Virginia found it very dry, and exactly suited to her palate. She had 
but drunk five glasses of it, when her natural smile returned to her, 
though she was much disappointed because Paul took no notice of her 
dressing-gown ; and when she had drunk three glasses more, she 
quietly went to sleep on the sofa. 

The moon had by this time risen in dazzling splendour; and the 
Professor went out and lighted a cigar. All during dinner there had 
been a feeling of dull despair in his heart, which even the champagne 
did not disstpate. But now, as he surveyed in the moonlight the 
wondrous Paradise in 4vhich his strange fate had cast hën, his mood” 
changed. The air Was full of the scents of a thousand nightssmellime 
‘flowers; the sea murmured on the beach in soft, voluptuous cadences. 
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The Professors cigar was excellent. He now saw his situation in a 
truer light: Here was a bountiful island, where earth unbidden 
brought forth all her choicest fruits; and most of the luxuries of civili- 
zation had already been wafted thither. Existence here seemed to be 
purified from all its evils. Was not this the very condition of things 
which all the sublimest and exactest thinkers of modern times had . 
been dreaming and lecturing and writing books about for a good half- 
century? Here was a place where Humanity could do justice to 
itself, and realize those glorious destinies which all exact thinkers take 
for granted must be in store for it. True, from the mass of Humanity 
he was completely cut away; but Virginia was his companion. Holi- 
ness, and solemnity, and unspeakably significant -happiness, did not, he 
argued, depend on the multiplication table. He and Virginia repre- 
sented Humanity as well as a millión couples. They were a complete 
Humanity in themselves, and Humanity in a perfectible shape; and 
the very next day they would make preparations for fulfilling their 
holy’ destiny, and being as solemnly and unspeakably happy as it was 
their stern duty to be. The Professor turned his eyes upwards to the 
starry heavens; and a sense came over him of the eternity and the 
immensity of Nature, and the demonstrable absence of any intelli- 
gence ‘that’ guided it. These reflections naturally brought home 
to him with more vividness the stupendous and boundless import- 
ance of Man. His bosom swelled violently; and he cried aloud, his 
eyes still fixed on the firmament, “Oh, important All! oh, important 
Me!” 

When he came back to the cottage, he found Virginia just getting . 


off the sofa, and preparing to go off to bed. She was too sleepy even 


to say good-night to him, and with evident want of temper was 
tugging at the buttons of her dressing-gown. “Ah,” she murmured 
as she left the room, “if God, in his infinite mercy, had only spared 
my maid!” | os = 3 | ee 

Virginia's evident discontent gave profound pain to. Paul. “How 
solemn,” he exclaimed, “ for half Humanity to-be discontented!” But 
he was still more-disturbed at the appeal to a chimerical manufacturer 
of atoms; and he exclaimed, in yet more sorrowful tones, “How 
solemn for half Humanity to be sunk lower than the beasts by super-. 
stition !” l 

However, he hoped that these stupendous evils might, under the 
present favourable conditions, vanish in the course of a few days’. 
progress; and he went to bed, full of august auguries. 


VL 
Next mowing he was up betimes; and the prospects of Humanity 


lapked more glorious than ever. He gathered seme of the finest pats 
from the butter-tree, and some fresh French rollg from the bread-tree. 
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He discovered a cow close at hand, that allowed him at ence to milk 
it; and a little roast pig ran up to him out of the underwood, and 
fawning on him with its trotters, said, “Come, eit me.” The Pro- 
-fessor vivisected 1t before Vir ginia’s door, that its automatic noise, 
which the vulgar call cries of pain, might awaken her; and he then 
set it in a hot dish on the table. 

“Tt has come! it has come!” 'he shouted, raptur ously, as Virginia 
entered the room, this time in a blue silk dressing-gown, embroidered 
with flowers of gold. 

«What has come?” said Virginia, pettishly, for she was suffering: 
from a terrible headache, and the Professor’s loud voice annoyed her. 
“You don’t mean to say that we are rescued, are we?” 

“Yes,” answered Paul, solemnly; “we are rescued from all the 
pains and imperfections of a world that has not learnt how to conform ' 
to the laws of matter, and is but imperfectly acquainted with the 
science of sociology. It is therefore inevitable that, the evils of exist- 
ence being thus removed, we shall both be solemnly, stupendously, 
and unspeakably happy.” 

“Nonsense!” said Vir ginia, snappishly, who thought the Professor 
was jokmg. 

“Tt is not nonsense,” said the Professor. “It is deducible from the 
teachings of Jobn Stuart Mill, of Auguste Comte, of Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, and of all the.exact thinkers who have cast off superstition, and 
who adore Humanity.” 

Virginia meanwhile ate pdté-de-foie-gras, of which she was pas- 
sionately fond; and, growing a little less sullen, she at last admitted 
that they were lucky in having at least the necessaries of life left to ` 
them. “But as for happiness—there is nothing to do here, there 1s no 
church to go to, and you don’t seem to care a bit’ for my dressing- 
gown. What have we got to make us happy?” © 

« Humanity,” replied the Professor eagerly, —“ Humanity, that 
divine entity, which is of course capable of everything that is fine 
and invaluable, and is the object of indescribable emotion to all 
exact thinkers. And what is Humanity?” he went on more earnestly, 
“You and I are Humanity—you and I are that august ‘existence. 
You already are all the world to me; and I very soon shall be 
all the world to you. Adored being, it will be my mission and my 
_ glory to compel you to live for me. And then, as modern philosophy 
can demonstrate, we shall both of us be significantly and unspeakably 
happy.” 

For a few moments Vir ginia merely stared at Paul. Suddenly she 
turned quite pale, ber lips quivered, and exclaiming, “ How dare you! 
-—and I, too, the wife of a bishop!” she left the room in hysterics. . 

The Professor could make nothing of this. Though be had dis- 
sected many dead women, he knew very little of the hearts of live 
ones. A sense of shyness overpowered him. He felt embarrassed, he 
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could not tell why, at being thus left alone with Virginia. He lit a 
cigar, and went out. Here was a to-do indeed, he thought. How would 
progress be possible if one half of Humanity mnigunderstood the other ? 

He was thus musing, when suddenly a voice startled him; and in 
another moment a man came rushing up to him, with every demon- 
stration of joy. 

“Oh, my dear master! oh, emancipator of the human intellect! and 
is it indeed you? Thank God! I beg pardon for my unspeakable 
blasphemy—I mean, thank circumstances over which I have no 
control.” 

It was one of the three curates, whom Paul had supposed drowned, 
but who now related how he had managed to swim ashore, despite 
the extreme length of his black clerical coat. “These rags of super- 
stition,” he said, “ did them best to drown me. But I survive in spite ` 
of them, to covet truth and to reject error. Thanks to your glorious 
teaching,” he went on, looking reverentially into the Professor’s face, 
“the very notion of an Almighty Father makes me laugh consumedly, 

“it is so absurd and so immoral. Science, through your instrumentality, 
has opened my eyes. J am now an exact thinker.” 

“ Do you believe,” said Paul, “in solemn, E gainan, and unspeak- 
ably happy Humanity ?” 

“I do,” said the curate, fervently. “Whenever I think of Hu- 
manity, I groan and moan to myself out of sheer solemnity.” 

. “Then two thirds of Humanity,” said the Professor, “are thoroughly 
enlightened. Progress will now go on smoothly.” 

At this moment Virginia came out, having rapidly recovered com- 
posure at the sound of a new man’s voice. 

“You here—you, too!” exclaimed the curate. “How solemn, how 
significant! This is truly Providential I mean this has nay hap- 
pened through conformity to the laws of matter.” 

“Well,” said Virginia, “ since we have a clergyman amongst us, we 
shall perhaps be able to get on.’ 








VIIL 


Things now took a better turn. The Professor ceased to feel shy; 
and proposed, when the curate had finished an enormous breakfast, 
that they should go down to the cutter, and bring up the things in it 
to the cottage. “A few hours’ steady progress,” he said, “and the 
human race will command all the luxuries of civilization—the glorious 
fruits of centuries of onward labour.” 

The three spent a very busy morning in examining and unpacking 
the luggage. The Professor found his favourite collection of modern 
philosophtrs; Virginia found a large box of Rnick-knacks, with which 

eto adoan the cottage; and there was, too, an ‘immense store of wine 
and of choice provisions. . 
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_ “Tt is rather sad,” sighed Virginia, as she dived into a box of French 
chocolate-creams, “to think that all the poor people are drowned that 
these things belonged to.” 

«They are not dead,” said the Professor: “they still hve on this 
holy and stupendous earth. They live in the use we are making of all 
they had got together. The owner of those chocolate-creams is 
immortal because you are eating them.” 

Virginia licked her lips, and said, “ Nonsense!” 

«It is not nonsense,” said the Professor. “It is the religion of 
Humanity.” 

All day they were busy, and the time passed pleasantly enough. 
Wines, provisions, books, and china ornaments were carried up to the 
cottage and bestowed in proper places. Virginia filled the glasses in 
the drawing-room with gorgeous leaves and flowers; and declared by 
the evening, as she looked round her, that she could almost fancy 
herself in St. John’s Wood. | 

« See,” said the Professor, “how rapid is the progress of material 
civilization! Humanity is now entering on the fruits of ages. Before 
long it will be in a position to be unspeakably happy.” 

Virginia retired to bed early. The Professor took the curate out 
with him to look at the stars; and promised to lend him some writings 
of the modern philosophers, which would make him more perfect in the 
new view of things. They said good-night, murmuring together that 
there was certainly no God, that Humanity was very important, and 
that everything was very solemn. 


VOI. 


Next morning the curate began studying a number of essays that 
the Professor lent him, all written by exact thinkers, who disbelieved 
in God, and thought Humanity adorable and most important. ‘Virginia 
lay on the sofa, and sighed over one of Miss Broughton’s novels; 
and it occurred to the Professor that the island was just the place 
where, if anywhere, the missing link might be found. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed; “all is still progress. Material progress 
came to an end yesterday. Mental progress has begun to-day. One 
third of Humanity is cultivating sentiment; another third is learning 
to covet truth. I, the remaining and most enlightened third, will go 
and seek it. Glorious, solemn Humanity! I will go and look about for 
its arboreal ancestor.” 

Every step the Professor took he found the island more beautifal. 
But he came back to luncheon, having been unsuccessful in his search. 
Events had nfarched quickly in his absence» Virginia was at the þe- 


ginning of her third vofume; and the curate had skimm®d over so š 


many essays, that he pr ofessed himself able to give a thorough accoum 
of the want of faith that was in him. 


-” 
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After luncheon the three sat: together in’ easy chairs, in the 
verandah, sometimes talking, sometimes falling into a half-doze. They 
all agreed that thêy were wonderfully comfortable, and the Professor 
said— 

“ All Humanity is now at rest, and in utter peace. Itis just taking 
breath, before it becomes unspeakably and significantly happy.” 

He would have said more, but he was here startled by a piteous 
noise of crying, and the three found themselves confronted by an 
old woman, dripping with sea-water, and with an expression on her 


“face of the utmost misery. They soon recognized her as one of the 


passengers on the ship. She told them how she had been floated 
ashore on a spar, and how she had been sustained bya little roast pig, 
that kindly begged her to eat it, having first lain in her bosom to re- 
store her to warmth. She was now looking for her son. 

“And if I cannot find him,” said the old woman, “I shall never 
smile again. He has half broken my heart,” she went on,“ by his 
wicked ways. But if I thought he was dead—dead in the-midst of 
his sins, it would be broken altogether; for in that case he must cer- 
tainly be in hell.” 

“Qld woman,” said the Professor, very slowly and solemnly, “ be 
comforted. I announce to you that your son is alive.” ; 

“Qh, bless you, sir, for that word!” cried the old woman. “ But 
where is hè? Have you seen him? Are you sure that he is living ?” 

“ I am sure of it,” said the Professor, “because enlightened thought 
shows me that he cannot be anything else. It is true that I saw him 
sink for a third time in‘the sea, and that he was then snapped up by 
a shark. But he is as much alive as ever in his posthumous activities. 
He has made you wretched after him; and that is his future life. l 
Become an exact thinker, and you will see that this is so. Old woman,” 
added the Professor; solemnly, “ you are your son in hell.” 

At this the old woman flew into a terrible rage. 

“In hell, sir!” she exclaimed; “me in hell!—a poor lone woman 
like me! How dare you!” And she sank back in a chair and 
fainted. | 2 E3 

“ Alas!” said the Professor, “thus is misery again introduced into 
the world. A fourth part of Humanity is now miserable.” 

' The ctirate answered promptly that if no restoratives were given her, 
she would probably die ina few minutes. “And to let her die,” he said, 
“is clearly our solemn duty, It will be for the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” j 

“No,” said the Professor; “for our sense of pity would then be 
wounded, and the happiness of all of us would be marred by: that.” 

“Excuse me,” said thecurate; “but exact thought shows me that 
pity for o¢hers is but the imagining of their misfortune falling: on our- 


«elves, Now, we’can none of us Imagine ourselves exactly in the old . 


woman's cage ; therefore it is quite impossible that-we can pity her.” 
se 
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« But,” sajd the Professor, “such an act would violate our ideas of 
justice.” 

«You are wrong again,” said the curate; “for exact thought shows 

me that the love of justice is nothing but the fear of suffering injus- 
tice. If we were to kill strong men, we might naturally fear that 
strong men would killus. But whatever we do to fainting old women, 
we cannot expect that fainting old women will do anything to us in 
return.” 
. “Your reasoning cannot be sound,” said the Professor; “for it 
would lead to the most horrible conclusions. I will solve the difficulty 
better. I will make the old woman happy, and therefore fit to live. 
Old woman,” he exclaimed, “you are yourself by your own unhappi- 
ness expiating your son’s sins. Do but think of that, and you will 
become unspeakably happy.” 

Meanwhile, however, the old woman had died. When the Professor 
discovered this he was somewhat shocked; but at length with a sud- 
den change of countenance, “ We neither of us did it,” he exclaimed ; 
‘her death is no act of ours. ` It is part of the eternal not-ourselves 
that makes for righteousness—righteousness, which is, as we all know, but 
another name for happiness. Let us adore the event with reverence.” 

“Yes,” said the curate, “we are well rid of her. She was an 
immoral old woman ; for happiness is the test of morality, and she was 
very unhappy.” 

“On the contrary,” said the Professor, “she was a ‘moral old woman; 
for she has made us happy by dying so very opportunely. Let us 
speak well of the dead. Her death has been a holy and a blessed one. 
She has conformed to the laws of matter. Thus is unhappiness destined 
to fade out of the world. Quick! let us tie a bag of shot to all the 
sorrow and evil of Humanity, which, after all, is‘only a fourth part of it; 
and let us sink her in the bay close at hand, that she may catch 
lobsters for us.” 


IX. 


« At last,” said the Professor, as they began dinner that evening, 
“the fulness of time has come. All the evils of Humanity are removed, 
and progress has come to an end because it can go no further. We > 
have nothing now to do, but to be unspeakably and Leo Caney 
happy.” 

The champagne flowed freely. Our friends ate and drank of ié 
best, their spirits rose; and Virginia admitted that this was really 
“jolly.” The sense of the word pleased the Professor, but its sound 
seemed below the gravity of the occasion; so he begged her to say 
“sublime” instead. “ We can make it mean,” he said, “just the same, 
but we prefer it for the sake of its associations.” 

It soon, however, occurred to him that eating and drinking, were æ 
hardly delights sufficient to justify the ghost state of human emotion; 
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and he began to fear he had been feeling sublime prematurely ; 
but in another moment he recollected he was an altruist, and that the 
secret of their happiness was not that any one of them was happy, 
but that they each knew the others were. 

“Yes, my dear curate,” said the Professor, “what Iam enjoying is 
the champagne that you drink, and what you are enjoying is the 
champagne that I drink. This is altruism; this is benevolence; this 
is the sublime outcome of enlightened modern thought. The pleasures 
of the table, in themselves, are low and beastly ones ; but if we each 
of usare only glad because the others are enjoying them they become 
holy and glorious beyond description.” 

“They do,” cried the curate rapturously, “indeed they do! I will 
drink another bottle for your sake. It is sublime!” he said ashe tossed 
off three glasses. “It is significant!” he said as he finished three 
more. “Tell me,my dear, do I look significant?” he added, as he 
turned to Virginia, and suddenly tried to crown the general bliss by 
kissing her. 

Virginia started back, looking fire and fury at him. The Professor 
was completely astounded byan occurrence so unnatural, and exclaimed 
in a voice of thunder, “Morality, sir,—remember mor ality! How dare 
you upset that which Professor Huxley a us must be for ever strong 
enough to hold its own ?” 

But the last glass of champagne had put the curate beyond the 
reach of exact thought. He tumbled under the table, and the Professor 
carried: him off to bed. 


x. 


_ The Professor, like most serious thinkers, knew but little of. that 
_ title commonly called “the world.” He had never kissed any one 
except his wife; even that he did as seldom as possible; and the 
curate lying dead drunk was the first glimpse he had of what, par 
excellence, is called “life.” But though the scene just described was 
thus a terrible shock to him, in one way it gave him an unlooked-for 
comfort, He felt that even yet things were not quite as sublime as they 
should be. He nowsaw the reason. “Of course,” he said, “ existence 
cannot be perfect, so long as one third of Humanity makes a beast of 
itself. A: little more progress is still necessary.” 

He hastened to explain this next morning to Virginia, and begged 
her not to be alarmed at the curate’s scandalous conduct. “Immorality,” 
he said, “is but a want of success in attaining our own happiness. Itis 
evidently most immoral for the curate to be kissing you; and.there- 
fore kissing you would not really conduce to his happiness. I will 
convince him of this solémn truth in a very few moments. Then the 
essential dignity of human nature will become at once apparent, ane: 
we shall all of us at last begin to be unspeakably happy.” 
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. The curate, however, altogether declined to be convinced. He 
maintained stoutly that to kiss Virginia would be the greatest pleasure 
that Humanity could offer him. “And if it is immoral as well as 
pleasant,” he added, “ I should like it all the better.” 

At this the Professor gave‘a terrible groan; he dropped almost faint- 
ing into a chair; he hid his face in his hands; and murmured half- 
articulately, “Then I can’t tell what to do!” Jn another instant, 
however, he recovered himself; he fixed a dreadful look on the curate, 
and said, “ That last statement of yours cannot be true; forif it were, 
it would upset all my theories. Itisa fact that can be proved and 
verified, that if you kissed Virginia it would make you miserable.” 

“Pardon me,” said the curate, rapidly moying towards her, “your 
notion is a remnant of superstition; I will explode it by a practical 
experiment.” 

The Professor caught: hold of the curate’s coat-tails, and forcibly 
pulled him back into his seat. 

«If you dare attempt it,” he said, “I will kick you soundly, and, 
shocking, immoral man! you will feel miserable enough then.” 

The curate was a terrible coward, and very weak as well. “You 
are a great hulking fellow,” he said, eyeing the Professor; “and I am 
of a singularly delicate build. J must, therefore, conform to the laws 
of matter, and give in.” He said this in a very sulky voice; ane, going 
out of the room, slammed the door after him. 

A radiant expression suffused the face of the Pr S ist Bec ” he 
said to Virginia, “the curate’s conversion is already half accomplished. 
In a few hours more he will be rational, he wal be moral, he will be 
solemnly and significantly happy.” 

T'he Professor talked like this to Virginia the whole morning; but 
in spite of all his arguments she declined to be comforted. “It is all 
very well,” she said, “ whilst you are in the way. But as soon as your 
back is turned, I know he will be at me again.” 

« Will you never,” said Paul, by this time a little irritated, “ will you 
never listen to exact thought? ‘The curate is now reflecting; and a 
little reflection must inevitably convince him that he does not really 
care to kiss you; and that it would give him.very little real pleasure 
to do so.” 

“Stuff!” exclaimed Virginia, with a sudden vigour at which the 
Professor was thunderstruck. “J can tell you,” she went on, “that 
better men than he have bore kicks for my sake; and to kiss me is 
the only thing that that little man cares about.—What shall I do!” 
she exclaimed bursting into tears. “ Here is one of you insulting me 
by trying to kiss me; and the other insulting me by saying that I am 
not worth being kissed !” 

“Ah, me!” groaned the poor Professor in ‘an agony, “here is one 
third of: Humanity plunged i in sorrow; and another third has not yet 
freed itself from vice. When, when will sublimity begin?” ° ~ 
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XI. 


At dinner, howtver, things wore a more promising aspect. The 
curate had been so terrified by the Professors threats, that he hardly 
dared to so much as look at Virginia; and to make up for it, he drank 
an unusual quantity of champagne, which soon set him laughing and 
chattering ata rate that was quite extraordinary. Virginia, seeing her- 
self thus neglected by the curate, began to fear that, as Paul said, he 
really did not so much care to kiss her after all. She, therefore, put 
on all her most enticing ways; she talked, flirted, and smiled her best, 
and made her most effective eyes, that the curate might see: what 
a prize was for ever beyond his reach. 

Paul thought the state of affairs full of glorious promise. Virginia’s 
tears were dried, she had never looked so radiant and exquisite before. 
Tbe curate had forgone every attempt to kiss Virginia, and yet he 
seemed happiness itself. The Professor took the latter aside, as soon 
as the meal was over, to congratulate him on the holy state to which 
exact thought had conducted him. “You see,” he said, “what a 
natural growth the loftiest morality is. Virginia doesn’t want to be 
kissed by you. I should be shocked at your doing so shocking a 
thing as kissing her. If you kissed her, you would make both of us 
miserable; and, as a necessary consequence, you would be in an agony 
likewise; in addition to which, I should inevitably kick you.” 

“ But,” said: the. curate, “suppose I kissed Virginia on the sly,—I 
merely put this as an hypothesis, remember,—and that in a little while 
she liked it, what then? She and I would both be happy; and you - 
ought to be happy too, because we were.” 

“Idiot!” said the Professor. “Virginia is another man’s wife. 
Nobody really likes kissing another man’s wife; nor do wives ever 
like kissing any one except their husbands. What.they really like is 
what Professor Huxley calls ‘the undefined but bright ideal of the 
highest good,’ which, as he says, exact thought shows us is the true 
end of existence. But, pooh! what is the use of all this talking? You 
know which way your higher nature calls you; and, of course, unless 
men believe in God, they cannot help obeying their higher nature.” 

“T,” said the curate, “ think the belief in God a degrading super- 
stition; I think every one an imbecile who believes a miracle possible. 
And yet I do not care two straws about the highest good. What you 
call my lower nature is far the strongest; I mean to follow it to the 

. best of my ability; and I prefer calling it my higher, for the sake of the 
associations.” 

This plunged the Professor in deeper grief than ever. He knew not 
what to do. He paced yp and down the verandah, or qbout the rooms, 
and moagied and groaned as if he had a vialent toothache. Virginia 

eand the curate asked what was amiss with him, “I am agonizing,” he 
said, “for the sake of holy, solemn, unspeakably dignified Humanity.” 
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The curate, seeing the Professor thus dejected, by degrees took 

heart again ; and as Virginia still continued her fascinating behaviour 
- to him, he resolved to try and prove to her that, tHe test of morality 
being happiness, the most moral thing she could do would be to allow 
him to kiss her. No sooner had he begun to propound these views, 
than the Professor gave over his groaning, seized the curate by the 
collar, and dragged him out of the room with a roughness that nearly 
throttled him. 

“I was but propounding a theory—an opinion,’ haseped the curate. 
«Surely thought is free. You will not persecute me for my opinions?” 

“Itis not for your opinions,” said the Professor, “but for the horrible 
effect they might have. We can only tolerate opinions that have no 
possible consequence. You may promulgate any of those as much as 
you like; because to do that would be a self-regarding action.” 


ATT. 


“Well,” said the curate, “if I may not kiss Virginia, I will drink 
brandy instead. That will make me happy enough; and then we 
shall all be radiant.” | 

He soon put his resolve into practice. He got a bottle of brandy, 
he sat himself down under a palm-tree, and told the Professor he was 
going to make an afternoon of it. 

“Foolish man!” said the Professor ; “ I was never drunk myself, it 
is true; but I know that to get drunk makes one’s head ache horribly. 
To get drunk is, therefore, horribly immoral; and therefore I cannot 
permit it.” 

“Excuse me,” said the curate; “it is a self-regarding action. No- 
body’s head will ache but mine; so that is my own look-out. I have 
been expelled from school, from college, and from my first curacy for 
drinking. So I know well enough the balance of pains and pleasures.” 

Here he pulled out his brandy bottle, and applied his lips to it. 

“Oh, Humanity!” he exclaimed, “how solemn this brandy tastes!” 

Matters went on like this for several days. The curate was too 
much frightened to again approach Virginia. Virginia at last became 
convinced that he did not care about kissing her. Her vanity was 
wounded, and she became sullen ; and this made the Professor sullen 
also. In fact, two thirds of Humanity were overcast With gloom. 


The only happy section of it was the curate, who alternately smoked - 


and drank all day‘long. 

“The nasty little beast!” said Virginia to the Professor ; “he is 
nearly always drunk. I am beginning quite to like you, Paul, by 
comparison with him. Let us turn him out, and not let him live in the 
cottage.” 

“No,” said ite Professor; “for he is one third of Humanigy. You 


do not properly appreciate the solidarity of mankind. His existence, æ 


however, I admit is a great difficulty.” 
VOL. XXXII. G gi 
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~ One day at dinner, however, Paul came in radiant. 

“Oh holy, oh happy event!” he exclaimed; “all will go right 
‘at last.” 

Virginia inquired erie what had happened, and Paul informed 
her that the curate, who had got more drunk than usual that afternoon, 
had fallen over a cli and been dashed to pieces. 

“ What event,” he asked, “could be more charming—more un- 
speakably holy? It bears about it every mark of sanctity. It is for 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. Come,” he continued, 
“let us begin our love-feast. Let us each:seek the happiness of the 
other. Let us instantly be. sublime and happy.” 


XIII. : 


“ Let us prepare ourselves,” said Paul solemnly, as they sat down to 
dinner, “ for realizing to the full the essential dignity of Humanity— 
that grand étre, which has come, in the course of progress, to consist of 
you and me. Every condition of happiness that modern thinkers have 
dreamed of is now fulfilled. We have but to seek each the happiness 
of the other, and we shall both be in a solemn, a significant, and un- 
speakable state of rapture. See, here is an exquisite leg of mutton. 
I,” said Paul, who liked the fat best,.“ will give up all the fat to you.” 

And. I,” said Virginia, rogne: “will give up all the lean 
to you.” 

A few mouthfuls made Virginia feel sick. “I confess,” said she, “I 
can’t get on with this fat.” | 

“T confess,” the Professor answered, “I don’t exactly like this lean.” 

“Then let us,” said Virginia, “be like Jack Sprat and his wife.” 

“No,” said the Professor, meditatively, “that is quite inadmissible. 
For in that case we should be egoistic hedonists. However, for to-day 
it shall be as you say. I will think of something better to-morrow.” 

-~ Next day he and Virginia had a chicken apiece; only Virginia’s 
“was put before Paul, and Paul’s before Virginia; and they each walked 
round the table to supply each other with the slightest necessaries. 

“Ah!” cried Paul, “this is altruism indeed. I think already I can 
feel the sublimity beginning.” 

Virginia likéd this rather better. But soon ‘she committed the sin 

- of taking for herself the liver of Paul’s chicken. As soon as she had, 
eaten the whole of it her conscience began to smite her. She con- 
fessed her sin to Paul, and inquired, with some anxiety, if he thought 
she would go to hell for it. ‘“Metaphorically,” said Paul, “you have 
already done so. You are punished by the loss of the pleasure you 
would have had in givipg that liver to me, and also by your know- 
ledge of ony knowledge of your folly in foregoing the pleasure.” 

e Virginia was much relieved by this answer; she at once took . 
several more of the Professors choicest bits, and was happy in the 
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thought that her sins were expiated in the very act of their com- 
mission, by the latent pain she felt persuaded they, were attended by. 
Feeling that this was sufficient, she took care not to add Paul’s dis- 
approval to her punishment, so she never told him again. 

For a short time this practice of altruism seemed to Virginia to have 
many advantages. But though the Professor was always exclaiming, 
“How significant is human life by the very nature of its constitution!” 
she very soon found it a trifle dull. Luckily, however, she hit upon 
a new method of exercising morality, and, as the Professor fully 
admitted, of giving it a yet more solemn significance. 

The Professor having by some accident lost his razors, his moustaches 
had begun to grow profusely; and Virginia had watched them with a 
deep, but half-conscious admiration. At last, in a happy moment, she 
exclaimed, “Oh, Paul! do let me wax the ends for you.” Paul at first 
giggled, blushed, and protested, but as Virginia assured him it would 
make her happy, he consented. “Then,” she said, “you will know 
that I am happy, and that in return will make you happy also. Ah!” 
she exclaimed when the operation was over, “do go and examine your- 
self in the glass. I declare you look exactly like Jack Barley—Barley 
Sugar, as we used to call him—of the Blues.” 

Virginia. smiled; suddenly she blushed; the Professor blushed also. 
To cover the blushes she begged to be allowed to do his hair. “It 
will make meso much happier, Paul,” she said. The Professor again 
assented, that he might make Virginia happy, and that she might be 
happy in knowing that he was happy in promoting her happiness. 
At last the Professor, shy and awkward as he was, was emboldened 
to offer to do Virginia’s hair in return. She allowed him to arrange 
her fringe, and as she found he did no great harm to it, she let him 
repeat the operation as often as he liked. l 

A week thus passed, full, as the Professor said, of infinite solemnity. 
“I admit, Paul,” sighed Virginia, “that this altruism, as you call it, is 
very touching. I like it very much. But,” she added, sinking her 
voice to a whisper, “are you quite sure, Paul, that it is perfectly 
moral?” 

“Moral!” echoed the Professor, “moral! Why exact thought shows 
us that it is the very essence of all morality!” 


XIV. 


Matters now went on charmingly. All existence seemed to take a 
richer colouring, and there was something, Paul said, which, in Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's words, “gave fulness and tone to it, but which he 
could neither gnalyze nor comprehend.” But at last a change came. 
One morning, whilst Virginia was arranging Paul’s moustaches, she 
was frightened almost into a fit by a sudden apparition at the window” 
It was a hideous hairy’ figure, perfectly naked but for a band of silver 
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which it wore round its neck. Fora moment it did nothing but grin 
and stare; then it flung into Virginia’s lap a filthy piece of carrion, 
and in an instant it had bounded away with an almost miraculous 
activity. 

Virginia screamed with disgust and terror, and clung to Paul’s 
knees for protection. He seemed unmoved and preoccupied. All 
at once, to her intense surprise, she saw his face light up with an 
expression of triumphant eagerness. “The missing link!” he ex- 
claimed, “the missing link at last! Thank God——lI beg pardon for 
my unspeakable blasphemy—I mean, thank circumstances over which 
I have no control. I must this instant go out and hunt for it. Give 
me some provisions in a knapsack, for I will not come back till I have 
caught it. 

This was a fearful blow to Vir ginia. She fell at Paul’s feet weeping, 
and besought him in piteous accents that he would not thus abandon 
her. 

“I must,” said the Professor, solemnly; “for I am going in pursuit 
of Truth. To arrive at Truth is man’s perfect and most rapturous 
happiness. You must surely know that, even if I have forgotten to 
tell it to you. To pursue truth—holy truth for holy truth’s sake—is a 
more solemn pleasure than even frizzling your hair.” 

“Oh,” cried Virginia, hysterically, “I don’t care two straws for 
truth. What on earth is the good of it 4%” 

“It is its own end,” said the Professor. “It is its own exceeding 
great reward. I must be off at once in search of it. Good-bye for 
the present. Seek truth on your own account, and be unspeakably 
happy also, because you know that I am seeking it.” 

The Professor remained away for three days. For the first two of 
them Virginia was inconsolable. She wandered about mournfully 
with her head dejected. She very often sighed; she very often 
uttered the name of Paul. At last she surprised herself by exclaiming 
aloud to the irresponsive solitude, “Ob, Paul, until you were gone, I 
never knew how passionately I loved you!’ No sooner were these 
words out of her mouth than she stood still, horror-stricken. “ Alas!” 
she cried, “and have I really come to this! I am in a state of deadly 
sin, and there is no priest here to confess to! I must conquer my for- 
bidden love as best I may. But, ah me, what a guilty thing I am!” 

As she uttered these words, her eyes fell on a tin box of the Pro- 
fessor’s, marked “ Private,” which he always kept carefully locked, and 
which had before now excited her curiosity. Suddenly she became 
conscious of a new impulse. “I will pursue truth!” she exclaimed. 
“J will break that box open, and I will see what is inside it. Ah!” 
she added, as with the aéd of the poker she at last wrenched off the 
padlock, ® Paul may be right after all. There is more interest in the 

“pursuit of truth than I thought there was.” : 
The box was full of papers, letters, and diaries, the greater part of 
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which were marked “Strictly private.” Seeing this, Virginia’s appe- 
tite for truth became keener than ever. She instantly began her 
researches. The more she read, the more eager she became; and the 
more private appeared the nature of the documents, the more in- 
satiable did her thirst for truth grow. To her extreme surprise, she 
gathered that the Professor had begun life as a clergyman. There 
were several photographs of him in his surplice; and a number of 
devout prayers, apparently composed by himself for his own personal 
use. This discovery was the result of her labours. 

“Certainly,” she said, “it is one of extreme significance. If Paul 
was a priest once, he must be a priest now. Orders are indelible—at 
least in the Church of England I know they are.” 


XV. 


Paul came back, to Virginia’s extreme relief, without the missing 
link. But he was still radiant in spite of his failure; for he had dis- 
covered, he said, a place where the creature had apparently slept, and 
he had collected in a card-paper box a large number of its parasites. 

“J am glad,” said Virginia, “that you have not found the missing 
link: though as to thinking that we really came from monkeys, of 
course that is too absurd. Now if you could have brought me a nice 
monkey, I should really have liked that. The Bishop has promised 
that I shall have a darling one, if I ever reach him—ah me!—i 
Paul,” continued Virginia, in a very solemn voice, after a long pause, 

_ “do you know that whilst you have been away I have been pursuing 
truth? I rather liked it; and I found it very, very significant.” 

“Oh, joy!” exclaimed the Professor. “Oh, unspeakable radiance ! 
Oh holy, oh essentially dignified Humanity! it will very soon be 
perfect! Tell me, Virginia, what truths have you been discovering ?” 

« One truth about you, Paul,” said Virginia, very gravely, “and one 

truth about me. J burn—oh, I burn to tell them to you!” 
_ The Professor was enraptured to hear that one half of Humanity 
had been studying human nature; and he began asking Virginia if 
her discoveries belonged to the domain of historical or biological 
science. Mcanwhile Virginia had flung herself on her knees before 
him, and was exclaiming in piteous accents— 

“By my fault, by my own fault, by my very grievous fault, holy 
father, I confess to you aa | 

“Ts the woman mad?” cried the Professor, starting up from his seat. 

“You are a priest, Paul,” said Virginia; “that is one of the things 
I have discovered. I am ina state of deadly sin; that is the other: 
and I must and will confess to you. Once a priest, always a priest. 
You cannot get rid of your orders, and you must and shall kear me.” . 

« I was once in orders, it is true,” said Paul, reluctantly; ‘but howe 
did you find out my miserable secret?” 
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“In my zeal for truth,” said Virginia, “I broke open your tin box; 
I read all your letters; I looked at your early photographs; I saw all 
your beautiful prayérs.” 

“You broke open my-box!” cried the Professor. “You read my 
letters and my private: papers! Oh, horrible! oh, immoral! What 
shall we do if half Humanity has no feeling of honour?” 

“Oh,” said Virginia, “it was all for the love of truth—of solemn 
and holy truth.’ I sacrificed every other feeling for that. But I have 
not told you my truth:yet; and I am determined you shall hear it, or 
I must still remain-in my sins. Paul, I am à married woman; and I 
discover; in spite of that, that I have fallen in love with you. My 
husband, it is true, is far away; and, whatever we do, he could never 
possibly be the wiser. But I am in a state of mortal sin, nevertheless; 
and I would give anything in the world if you would only kiss me.” 

“Woman!” exclaimed Paul, aghast.with fright and horror, ¢ do you 
dare to abuse truth, by turning it to such base purposes ?” 

“Qh, you are so clever,” Virginia went on, “and when the ends of 
your moustaches are waxed, you look positively handsome; and I 
love you so deeply and so tenderly, that I shall certainly go to hell if 
you do not give me absolution.” 

At this the Professor jumped up, and, De very hard at te ginia, 
asked her if, after all that he had said on the. ship, she really believed 
in such: exploded fallacies as hell, God, and priestcraft. 

She reminded him that he had preached there, without a surplice, and 
that she had therefore not thought it right to listen to-a word he said. 

“Ah,” cried the Professor, with a sigh of intense relief, “I see it all 
now. How.can Humanity ever be unspeakably holy so long as one half 
of it grovels in dreams of an:-unspeakably.holy God? As Mr. Frederic 
Harrison: truly says, a want of faithin ‘the,essential dignity-of man 
is one of; the,surest marks of the enervating influence: of this dream- 
of a celestial, glory? ”- The- Professor accor din gly re-delivered to 
Virginia the entire ‘substance of his. lectures in the ship. He fully 
impressed on herthat-all the intellect of the world was on the side 
of Humanity; and: that God’s existence: could’ be disproved with 
a box of chemicals. He was agreeably surprised at finding her 
not at all-unwilling to be convinced, and, extremely unexacting 
in her demands for proof. In a few days, she had not a, remnant 
of superstition left. “At-last!” exclaimed the- Professor; “it has 
come at last! Unspeakable happiness will surely begin now.” 


BF "E aN 


No one now could rises be more ai than Vaea 
She titterad all day long, and whenever the Professor asked her why, 
she always told him she was thinking of. “an intelligent First Cause,” 
a conception which she said “was really quite killing.” But. when, 
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her first burst of intellectual excitement was over, she became more 
serious. “All thought, Paul,” she said, “is valuable mainly because it 
leads to action. Come, my love, my dove, my beauty, and let us kiss 
each other all day long. Let us enjoy the charming license which 
exact thought shows us we shall never be punished for.” 

This was a result of freedom that the Professor had never bargained 
for. He could not understand it; “because,” he argued, “if people 
were to reascn in that way, morality would at once cease to be 
possible.” But he had seen so much of the world lately, that he soon 
recovered himself; and, recollecting that immorality was onlyignorance, 
lie began to show Virginia where her error lay—her one remaining 
error. “I perceive,” he said, “ that you are ignorant of one of the 
greatest triumphs of exact thought—the distinction it has established 
between the lower and the higher pleasures. Philosophers, who have 
thought the whole thing over in their studies, have become sure that 
as soon as the latter are presented to men they will at once leave all 
and follow them.” 

“They must-be very nice pleasures,’ ad Vir ginia, “if they would 
make me leave kissing you. for the sake of them.” 

“They are nice,” said the Professor. “ They are the pleasure: es of the 
- imagination, the intellect, and the glorious apprehension of truth. 
Compared with these, kissing me would be quite insipid. Remain 
here fora moment, whilst I go to fetch something; and you shall then 
begin to taste them.” 

. In a few moments Paul ‘came back again, and found Viré ama in a 
state of intense expectancy. ` 

“ Now——” he exclaimed, tr iumphantly. 

“Now—-—” exclaimed Virginia, with a beating heart. 

The Professor put his hand in his pocket; and drew slowly forth 
from it an object-which Virginia knew-well. It reminded her of the 
most innocent period.of her life; but she hated the very sight of it 

none the less. It was a Colenso’s Arithmetic. 

“Come,” said the Professor, “no truths are so pure and necessary as 
those of mathematics; you shall at once begin the. oe apprehen- 
sion of them.” 

“Qh, Paul,” cried Virginia, in an agony, “but I really don’t care for 
truth at all; and you know that when I broke your tin box open and 
read your private letters in my search for it, you were very angry 
with me.’ 

“« Ah,” said Paul, holding up his finger, “but those were not neces- 
sary truths. Truths about human action and character are not 
necessary truths; therefore men of science care nothing about them, 
and they have mo place in scientific systems ofeethics. Pure truths are 
ofa very different character; and however much youmay misunderstand 
your own inclinations, you can really care for nothing so much as doing 
afew sums. I willset you some very easy ones to begin with; and 
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you shall do them by yourself, whilst I magnify in the next room the 
parasites of the missing link.” | 

Virginia saw that there was no help for it. She did her sums by 
herself the whole morning, which, as at school she had been very good 
at arithmetic, was not a hard task for her; and Paul magnified para- 
sites in the next room, and prepared slides for his microscope. 

When they met again, Paul began skipping and dancing, as if -he 
had gone quite out of his senses; and every now and then between 
the skips, he gave a sepulchral groan. Virginia asked him, in astonish- 
ment, what on earth was the matter with him. 

“Matter!” he exclaimed. “ Why, Humanity is at last perfect! All 
the evils of existence are removed; we neither of us believe in a-God 
or a celestial future; and we are both ; in full enjoyment of the higher 
pleasures, and the apprehension of scientific truth. And therefore I 
skip because Humanity is so unspeakably happy ; and I groan because 
it is so unspeakably solemn.” 

“Alas, alas!” cried Virginia, “and would not you like to kiss me?” 

“No,” said the Professor, sternly; “and you would not like me to 
kiss you. It is impossible that one half of Humanity should prefer 

. the pleasure of unlawful love to the pleasure of finding out scientific 
truths.” 
“But,” pleaded Virginia, “cannot we enjoy both?” ` 

“No,” said the Professor; “for if I began to kiss you, I should soon 
not care two straws about the parasites of the missing link.” 

“ Well,” said Virginia, “it is nice of you to say that; but still—— 

‘Ab me!” 


‘XVI. 


. Virginia was preparing, with a rueful face, to resume her enjoyment 
of the higher pleasures, when a horrible smell, like that of an oper 
drain, was suddenly blown in through the window. 

“ Ob, rapture !” cried the Professor, as Virginia was stopping her nose 
with her handkerchief, “I smell the missing link.” And in another 
instant he was gone. 

“Well,” said Virginia, “here is one comfort. Whilst Paul is away 

I shall be relieved from the higher pleasur és. Alas!” she cried, as she 
flung herself down on the sofa, “he is so nice-looking, and such ar 
enlightened thinker. But it is plain he has never loved, or èlse very 
certainly he would love again.” 

Paul returned in about a couple of hours, again unsuccessful in his 
search. 

* « Ah,” cried ae “I am so glad you have ae caught the 
creature!” 

“Glad® echoed the Professor, “glad! “Do you u that till F 

have eaught the missing link the cause of gtorious truth will suffer 
grievously? ‘The missing link is the token of the solemn fact of our 
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origin from inorganic matter. .I did catch one blessed glimpse of 
him. He had certainly a silver band about his neck. He was about 
three feet high. He was rolling in a lump of catrion. It is through 
him that.we are related to the stars—the holy, the glorious stars, 
about which we know so little.” : 

« Bother the stars!” said Virginia; “I couldn’t bear, Paul, that any- 
thing should come between you and me. Ihave been thinking of 
you and longing for you the whole time you have been away.” 

« What!” cried Paul, “and how have you been able to forego the 
pleasures of the intellect ?” 

“JT have deserted them,” cried Virginia, “for the pleasures of the 
imagination, which I gathered from you were also very ennobling. 
And I found they were so; for I have been imagining that you loved 
‘me. Why is the reality less ennobling than the imagination? Paul, 
you shall love me; I will force you to love me. It will make us both 
so happy: we shall never go to hell for it; and it cannot possibly 
cause the slightest scandal.” 

The Professor was more bewildered than ever by these appeals. 
He wondered how Humanity would ever get on if one half of it cared 
nothing for pure truth, and persisted in following the vulgar impulses 
that had been the most-distinguishing feature of its benighted past— 
that is to say, those ages of its existence of which any record has been 
preserved for us. Luckily, however, Virginia came to his assistance. 

« I think I know, Paul,” she said, “why I do not care as I should do 
for the intellectual pleasures. We have been both seeking them by 
ourselves; and we have been therefore egoistic hedonists. It is quite 
true, as you say, that selfishness is a despicable thing. Let me,” she 
went on, sitting down beside him, “look through your microscope 
along with you. I think perhaps, if we shared the pleasure, the 
missing link’s parasites might have some interest for me.” . ~ 4 

The Professor was overjoyed at this proposal. The two sat down 
side by side, and tried their best to look simultaneously through the 
eye-piece of the microscope. Virginia in a moment expressed herself 
much satisfied. It is true they saw nothing; but their cheeks 
touched. The Professor too seemed contented ; and said they should 
both be in a state of rapture when they had got the right focus. At 
last Virginia whispered, with a soft smile— 

“Suppose we put that nasty microscope aside; it is only in the 
way. And then, ob, Paul! dear love, dove of a Paul! we can kiss each 
other to our hearts’ content.” 

Paul thought Virginia quite incorrigible, and rushed headlong out 
of the room. 


P XVII. ` 


« Alas!” cried, Paul, “what can be done to convince one half ef 
Humanity that it is really devoted to the higher pleasures and does 
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not care for the lower—at least nothing to speak of?” The poor man 
was ina state of dreadful perplexity, and felt well-nigh distracted. 
At last a light broke’in on him. He remembered that as one of his 
most revered masters, Professor Tyndall, had admitted, a great part 
of Humanity would always need a religion, and that Virginia now had 
none» He at once rushed back to her. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “all is 
explained now. You cannot be in love with me, for that would be 
unlawful passion. Unlawful passion is unreasonable, and unreasonable- 
passion would quite upset a system of pure reason, which is what 
exact thought shows us is soon going to govern the world. No! the 
emotions that you fancy are directed to me are in reality cosmic emo- 
tion—in other words are the reasonable religion of the future: I must 
now initiate you in its solemn and unspeakably significant worship.” 

“Religion!” exclaimed Virginia, not knowing whether to laugh or 
ery. “It is not kind of you to be making fun of me. There is no 
God, no soul, and no supernatural order, and above all there is no hell. 
How then can you talk to me about religion ? ” 

“You,” replied Paul, “are associating religion with theology, as 
indeed the' world hitherto always has done. But those two thin gs, as 
Professor Huxley well observes, have absolutely nothing to do with 
each other. ‘It may be,’ says that great teacher, ‘that the object of 
a man’s religion is an ideal of sensual enjoyment, or ae 

“Ah!” cried Virginia, “that is my religion, Paul.” . - 

“Nonsense!” replied Paul; “that cannot be the. religion of hal 
| Humanity, else high, holy, solemn, awful morality would never be able 
to stand on its own-basis. See, the night has fallen, the glorious moon 
has arisen, the stupendous stars are sparkling in the firmament. -Come 
down with me to the sea-shore, where we may be face to face with nature, 
and I will show you then what true religion—what true worship is.” 

The two went -out together. They stood on the smooth sands, 
which glittered white. and silvery in the dazzling moonlight. All was 
hushed. The. gentle murmur of the trees, and the soft splash of the: 
sea, seemed only to make-the silence audible. The Professor paused: 
close beside Virginia; and took-her hand. Virginia liked that,’ and 
thought that religion without theology was not perhaps so bad after all. 
Meanwhile Paul had fixed his eyes. on the moon. Then in a voice. 
almost broken with emotion, he whispered, “ The prayer of the man of 
science, it has been: said, must be:for the most part of the silent sort. 
He who said that was wrong. «It meed not be silent ; it need only be. 
inarticulate. I have discovered an audible and a reasonable liturgy 
which will give utterance to the full to’ the religion ôf exact thought. 
Let us both join our voices, and let us croon at'the moon”. _- 

The Professor at once began a long, low howling. Virginia joined 
ehim, until she was out of breath. ` 

a Oh, Paul,” she said at last, “is this more. ratienal than the Lord’s 
Prayer?” ` ; ‘ | 
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“Yes,” said the Professor, “for we can analyze and comprehend 
that; but true religious feeling, as Professor Tyndall tells us, we can 
neither analyze’ nor comprehend. See how big nature is, and how 
littlek—ah, how little!—we know about it. Is it not solemn, and 
_ sublime, and awful? Come, let us howl again.” 

The Professors devotional fervour grew every moment. At 
last he put his hand to his mouth, and began hooting like an owl, 
till it seemed that all the island echoed to him. The louder Paul 
hooted and howled, the more near did he draw to Virginia. 

« Ah,” he said, as he put his arm about her waist, “it is in solémn 
moments like this that the solidarity of mankind becomes most 
apparent.” 

Virginia, during the last few moments, had stuck her Paga in her 
ears. She now tool them out, and, throwing her arms round Paul's 
neck, tried, with her cheek on his shoulder, to make another little hoot ; 
but the sound her lips formed was much more like a kiss. The power 
of religion was at last too much for Paul. 

«For the-sake of cosmic emotion,” he scanned, “O other half 
of Humanity, and for the sake of'rational religion, I will kiss you.” 

The Professor was bending down his face over her, when, as if by 
magic, he started, stopped, and remained as one petrified. Amidst 
the sharp silence, there rang a human shout from the rocks. 

“Oh!” shrieked Virginia, falling on her knees, “it is a miracle! it 
is a miracle! God is angry with us for pretending that we do not 
believe on him.” 

The Professor was as wits asa sheet; but he struggled with his 
perturbation manfully. 

“Tt is not a miracle,” he cried, Kit: an hallucination. It is an 
axiom with exact thinkers that all proofs of the miraculous are - 
hallucinations.” 

- “See,” shrieked Virginia again, “they are coming, they are coming. 
Do not you see them?” 

Paul looked, and there, sure enough, were two figures, a male and a 
female, advancing slowly towards them, across the moonlit sand. 

“It is nothing,” cried Paul; “it cannot possibly be anything. I 
protest, in the name of science, that it is an optical delusion.” 

Suddenly the female figure exclaimed, “ Thank God, it is he!” 

In another moment the male figure exclaimed, “Thank God, it is 
she!” 

“My husband!” gasped Virginia: 

“My wife!” replied the bishop (for it was none other than he). 
« Welcome to Chasuble Island. By the blessing of God it is om your 
own home you have been wrecked, and you, have been living in the 
very house that I had intended to prepare for you. Provédentially, » 
too, Professor Darnley’s wife has called here, in her search for hen, 
husband, who has overstayed his time. See, my love, my dove, my 
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beauty, here is the monkey I promised you as a pet, which broke 
loose a few days ago, and which I was in the act of looking for when 
your joint cries attracted us, and we found you.” 

A yell of delight here broke from the Professor. The eyes of the f 
three others were turned on him, and he was seen embracing wildly a 
monkey which the bishop led by a chain. “The missing link!” he 
exclaimed, “ the missing link!” | | 

“Nonsense !” cried the sharp tones of a lady with a green gown and 
grey cork-screw curls. “It is nothing but a monkey that the good 
bishop has been trying to tame for his wife. Don’t you see her name 
engraved on the collar?” . 

The shrill accents acted like a charm upon Paul. He sprang away 
from the creature that he had been just caressing. He gazed for a 
moment on Virginia’s lovely form, her exquisite toilette, and her 
melting eyes. Then he tumed wildly to the green gown and the 
grey cork-screw curls. Sorrow and superstition he felt were again 
invading Humanity. “Alas!” he exclaimed at last, “I do now indeed 
believe in hell.” 

“ And I” cried Virginia, with much greater tact, and rushing into 
the arms of her bishop, “once more believe in heaven.” 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


FACTS OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 


FFN\HE main object of my recent researches in India, hasbeen to 

inquire into the principal modern forms of Indian religious life 
and practice. Such investigations as I have hitherto made have con- 
vinced me that we are as yet very imperfectly acquainted with the 
later development and present drift of the religious creeds of India, 
their various sectarian differences, and their effect on the character 
and conduct of those who profess them. Nor have we sufficient data 
to enable us to form a correct estimate of the modifications.in Indian 
religious thought effected by contact with Christianity, by the spread 
of education, and by the diffusion of European scientific knowledge. 
The whole subject is involved in much obscurity. We rulers of India 
see it through a glass darkly ; or, at any rate, see it reflected very 
dimly in the mirror of our superficial intercourse with the Indian 
world. Close and confidential intimacy with all classes of the natives 


-ig necessary to its adequate elucidation. Nor can the investigation be ` 


prosecuted satisfactorily without collateral inquiries into the present 
physical and social condition of the people. For this reason I propose 
to preface an account of some of the more remarkable phases of Indian 
religious life by a cursory review of the material and moral progress 
of our Indian Empire. _ 

Macaulay, in his essay on Lord Clive, asserts that every English 
schoolboy “knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who strangled 
Atabualpa,” but doubts “whether one in ten, even among English 
gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, can tell who won the battle of 
Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre of Patna, whether Sujah Dowlah 
ruled in Oude or in Trav&incore, or whether Holkar was a indù or a 


Musalman.” Macaulay's review was written exactly thirty-seven yearse 


2go. . 
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Whether the Tom Browns and Julian Homes of the present day are 
equally well “ posted up ” in Mexican history, and whether, when turned 
out into the world as educated men, they are equally ignorant of Indian 
history, admits of question. Probably the main facts of the materia] 
development of British India are better known than they were when 
Macaulay wrote his essays in the Edinburgh. Yet at a time when 
great statesmen speak of our Eastern Empire as “founded on criminal ` 
ambition,” and when other politicians accuse Russia of a desire to 
extend her territorial possessions in a manner equally unscrupulous, 
it may not be unprofitable to recall attention to the irresistible current 
of circumstances which has landed us in our present position in India, 
and made British Indian interests and British Indian duties important 
elements of the momentous problem now pressing for solution in every 
court of Europe.. l 

The history of European enterprise in the East begins with the 
maritime supremacy of the Portuguese. The journeys of the Venetian 
traveller, Marco Polo, in Central and Eastern Asia, between 1291 and 
the close of the thirteenth century, and the narrative of his visit to 
the coast of India, excited much interest in Europe, and’ stimulated 
travellers and navigators to feel their way eastward. 
Our fellow-countryman, Sir John Mandeville, left England in 1397, 
and, after wandering for thirty-three years through Europe and Asia, 
returned home and wrote his well-known narrative. The marvels he 
described probably contributed to stimulate the prosecution of mari- 
time discovery. The Portuguese navigator, Bartholomew Diaz, suc- 
ceeded in rounding the southern promontory of Africa, called by him 
the Cape of Storms, and was the first real pioneer of the ocean 
route to India, about the year 1487. Ten years later his countryman, 
Vasco da Gama—whose tomb or cenotaph I saw the other day in a 
large Protestant church at Cochin—sailed round the Cape and reached 
Calicut on the 11th May, 1498: The Portuguese found India torn 
asunder by internal dissensions, and were the first to take advantage 
of its condition of chronic disunion’and so’ gain a fo oting on the western 
coast. But the Portuguese were not mere traders as we originally 
were—mere commercial speculators who went to India to make money, 
and to return home with it when made. They aimed from the first at 
settling in the country, at establishing themselves there as a conquer- 

` ing nation, and achieving political dominion. po 3 

Their first Indian viceroy was Almeyda. The second, Albuquerque, 
landed in 1508, took Goa from the kingdom of Bijapur, and made it 
the capital of the Portuguese possessions, The Portuguese, however, 
never possessed any considerable territory in India beyond the limits 
of their factories. Theix progress was too rapid and their career too 

* adventuresome to be lasting. In less thar a century their power 
abegan to decline, and by 1640 nearly all their. ports and forts were 
wrested from them., Bassein was taken from them by the Marathas 
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in 1765, and only Goa, Dit, and Daman, on the western coast, now 
remain. Yet the Portuguese have left their mark on India—a more 
abiding mark, in the opinion of some persons, than the impression we 
should leave if our rule weie to cease to-morrow. 

The Dutch succeeded the Portuguese in the maritime supremacy of 
the Eastern seas. Their chief settlement was in Bengal, at Chinsurah, 
near Higli, which remained in their hands till 1824, when it was 
ceded to the English in exchange for our possessions in Sumatra. All 
their other settlements have gradually been made over to us. 

The Danes never possessed more than two settlements in India—to 
wit, Tranquebar and Serampur (Sri-rama-pur), on the Higli, which 
our Government bought in 1845. 

Lhe English soon became rivals of the Dutch. The first English- 
man known to have reached India vid the Cape of Good Hope was a 
man named Thomas Stevens, or Stephens (also called Stephen de 
Buston, or Bubston, in Dodd’s Church History, ii. 183). He þe- 
longed to the diocese of Salisbury, and, having given proof of ability, 
was sent as a student to.-Rome, where he became a Jesuit. It is 
stated that he was once a member of New College, Oxford, but no 
such name is on the books.* His superiors despatched him as a mis- 
sionary to the East Indies, in one of five ships which left Lisbon on 
April 4th, 1579, and reached Goa in the following October. Thence 
he wrote a letter to his father, which is preserved in Hakluyt’s collec- 
tion of voyages (1st Edition, p. 160). He resided at Goa for about 
forty years, during five of which he was rector of a Jesuit college 
there. The inhabitants respected him as a kind of apostle. His 
familiarity with the dialects of the country is proved by his having 
published three works—a Konkani Grammar, an Account of Christian 
Doctrine, and a History of Christ, which he called a Purana. I have 
seen an edition of his Grammar in the India Office library, but have 
never met with his other two works. 

In 1583, a merchant of London, named Ralph Fitch, “being de- 
sirous to see the countries of the East Indies, shipped himself in a ship 
of London, called the Tygre, for Tripolis, in Syria.” He was accom- 
panied by another English merchant, “Mr. John Newberie,” who was 
the bearer of a letter of recommendation from Queen Elizabeth to 
“Echebar (Akbar), King. of Cambay” (Hakluyt’s Voyages, ii. 245). 


Messrs. Fitch and Newbury journeyed through Syria and by the: 


Euphrates to Basora, whence they took ship to Goa. There the 
Portuguese authorities, jealous of the intrusion of two rich English 
merchants, found some pretext for throwing them into prison. Hap- 
pily, the English Jesuit, Father Stevens, was already a man of in- 
fluence, and procured their release. They,fled from Goa to Bisapor 
(Bijapur), where they saw “idols standing in the woods, somedike a cow, 


* Ifnd tat one Thomas Stevyns took his degree at St. John’s College, Oxford, in” 
June, 1577. 
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some like a monkey, some like buffaloes, some like peacocks, and some 
like the devil, with four arms and four hands.” The account they 
published of their fravels (preserved by Hakluyt) would well repay 
republication in a modern form, especially if illustrated and annotated 
like Colonel Yule’s “ Marco Polo.” 

On the 31st December, 1600, little more than two hundred and 
seventy-seven years ago, the East India Company was incorporated 
by Queen Elizabeth. Though a second company was formed in 1698, 
it was amalgamated with the first in 1702. 

As Queen Elizabeth gave Mr. Newbury a letter to Akbar, so 

James I. sent Captain Hawkins to Strat, in 1608, with a letter to 
the Emperor Jahangir, who permitted the English to establish four 
factories in his dominions. Our first settlement was at Strat (impro- 
perly called Surat), near the mouth of the River Tapti, in 1611, and 
here the Portuguese, the Dutch, and subsequently the French,—who 
made their first expedition to India about 1604,—erected factories near 
to ours. As early as 1608 Sūrat is described as “one of the most 
eminent cities for trade in all India.” It had been conquered by-Akbar 
in 1573, and was then called a first-class port. I have twice visited . 
this place—the first focal point of all our operations in the East, and 
the centre of all our earliest commercial dealings with the people of 
India. Every part of the town is suggestive of interesting reminis- 
cences. The boundaries of the Portuguese, Dutch, English, and 
French factories may still be traced, and the fort built by the French 
is kept by us.in good repair. 
_ The first name of the town is said to have been Siiraj (Sanskrit, 
Surya) “City of the Sun.” A Muhammadan ruler, wishing to change 
its Hindi name into one more significant of Muslim domination, con- 
verted Sūraj into Sarat, “a chapter in the Kuran.” Another name 
given to it was Bab ul Makka, “ gate of Mecca,” and one part of the 
town is to this day called the Mecca quarter, because the Muham- 
madans of India made this western port their starting point for the 
hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca. — 

It is greatly to be regretted that the River Tapti, once deep and 
navigable, has been allowed to accumulate silt till large vessels can no 
longer enter. . | So, 

In 1615 James I. sent Sir Thomas Roe as his ambassador to the 
Moghul Court. It is not surprising that a man so distinguished for 
‘diplomatic ability and conciliatory manners should have secured the 
concession of many advantages to the British merchants. But he 
recommended the Company to be satisfied with quiet trade, and 
warned them against using force to promote their commercial objects. 
“If the Emperor,” he wrote, “were to offer me ten forts, I would not 


- accept of gne.” 8 l 
æ itis more remarkable that the extension of qur commercial privi- 


leges on the western coast and in Bengal should have been due to 
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the professional skill of an English doctor who lived at Sūrat. A 
certain Dr. Broughton cured the Emperor Shah Jahan’s daughter in 
1636, and rendered similar services to his Viceroy in Bengal. This 
good man must have been a model of unselfish patriotism, for he might 
have enriched himself, but preferred to secure commercial benefits 
for his country. Another generous doctor, named Hamilton, procured 
similar privileges for the Company in the same way in 1716. 

And here a point, too often forgotten, ought to be brought out con- 
spicuously. The position of the English in India was at first merely 
that of a Company of commercial speculators, who had invested a 
large amount of hard cash in their speculation and wanted a good: 
dividend. For along period after their first settlement in Sirat, they 
were simply a body of keen traders. They had no other thought than 
the improvement of their commerce, no other aim than the realization 
of good interest for their capital, no other policy than peaceful nego- 
tiation. They were willing to undergo toil, hardship, suffering, perils. 
by land and sea, if money was to be had. But they were not fighting 
men. It was only when absolutely compelled to take up arms for the 
defence of their property, that they built forts and factories side by 
side. Rather than threaten force they were willing to stoop to the- 
employment of language, which nothing but long familiarity with. 
Eastern servility could justify. 

Even so lately as 1712, the President of the Bengal settlements, Mr.. 
Russell, is reported to have petitioned the Emperor of Delhi to the 
following: effect :— 


“ The supplication of John Russell, whose forehead is the top of the foot- 
stool of the absolute monarch and prop of the Universe. We Englishmen 
‘having traded hitherto in Bengal, Orissa, and Behar, custom-free, are’ your 
Majesty’s most obedient slaves. We have readily observed your most sacred 
orders, and have found favour. We crave to have your Majesty’s permission 
in the above-mentioned places as before, and to follow our business without 
molestation.” 


The first spark of England’s military glory in India was kindled 
when the peace-loving, money-loving Company of British traders 
nobly defended Sürat in 1664, against the founder of the Maratha power, 
Sivaji, who attempted to wrest it from the Mogul Empire. Our gallant 
defence of the town when deserted by the other European traders 
was rewarded by the concession of further commercial privileges. 

It was then that military organization became a condition of our 
very existence in India. To the Sūrat merchants belongs the honour 
of having quickened the first germ of our now gigantic Eastern 
Empire. Naturally, therefore, the right of presiding over British 
Indian interestsdirst devolved on these Sirat traders. The Presidency 
of Sürat was the first Indian Presidency, and witb Sürat the privi- 
lege of presiding oven every other English factory remained’ till 
Bombay was given to Charles JI. by the Portuguese as part of the 
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dowry of ‘his Queen Catharine of Braganza: Bombay was made over 
to the East India Company: in 1668. Its commanding position, and its 
magnificent natural harbour, gave it'the superiority. It was then that 
the Presidency over British Indian commerce naturally passed from one 
town tothe other, and Bombay became the chief’ centre of. British 
trade on the western coast of India. 

But even then’no dream of empire disturbed the purely mercantile 
spirit of our fellow-countrymen. Money was their motive, money was 
their guiding principle, money was their end, intrigue and negotiation 
their modus operandi, In a paper of instructions issued by the 
Directors of the Company in 1689 occurs.the first hint that, territorial 
jurisdiction might become necessary for the security of their property. 

Turning now to the Bengal side of India, we find that the first 
factory was established on the.Hugli, in 1640.. The first fortress was 
erected in 1656. Itis noteworthy that the Company had to encounter 
far more opposition from the natives in this part of India than they 
had experienced on the western coast. 

‘The site of Madras was obtained by Paid Day, then president of i 
the mercantile community on the eastern coast, as a grant from the 
Hindu King of Vijayanagar, and a factory was founded there about 
the same year as the Hugli factory.’ Only a few fishermen’s huts 
were then to be seen on the spot. There, in 1653, Charles I. built 
Fort St. George, round ‘which clustered the nucleus of the future 
Madras. ” At the-same time, he conferred on the fort the privilege of 
presiding over the factories of the Coromandel coast; the term “ presi- 
dency” merely denoting, as before, superintendence over the other 
trading communities in that part of India. 

It was not till about 1700 that the germ of the oe T 
'(Kali-kataka, village of Kali) was. planted, not far from Higli, and 
the celebrated temple of the goddess Kāli.. Here.a collection of 
villages, originally obtained-by the-English settlers as a grant in 
return for a present to a son of ‘the Emperor Aurangzib, was con- 
verted by, the’ Company’s principal: agent in Bengal, Mr. Charnock, 
into the nucleus of the great metropolis, whose population (794,645 
according to the last census) now outnumbers that of every other city 
in the British Empire, London only excepted. A fort was commenced, 
but the “Maratha. ditch,” now almost ‘obliterated, was not excavated 
till about 1742. ‘Its object was-to protect the Calcutta ‘settlements . 
from the attacks of the. omnipresent Maratha armies which ‘then -over- 
ran the whole of India, demanding tribute (significantly called. chauth, 
“a fourth”). Fort William was completed soon afterwards: 

The idea of: founding an empire in India originated, not with the 
English, but with. the French. The man on ise mind' the con- 
ception. first flashed was the French Governor, Dupleix.-; A- French 
East India Company had been formed, under- Louis XIV:; in 1664, 
and'a factory established near that of the English at Sarat, ' Ten 
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years afterwards Martin, to whom the French owe the foundation of 
the power they afterwards acquired in India, obtained Pondicherry 
from the King of Bijapur, and fourteen years latér Chandarnagar 
(Chandernagore), on the Higli, was received from Aurangzib. It ` 
was not till 1741 that Dupleix was appointed Governor-General of the 
French Indian possessions. His aspiring -genius not only conceived 
the idea of conquering - India, but devised the expedient of making 
use of the- Indians themselves to aid in subjugating their own territory. 

_He was the first to discover any soldier-like qualities latent beneath 
the mild, apathetic exterior. of the Indian character. He beheld 
around him men, if not equal in muscular power to Europeans, yet 
naturally careless of life, temperate, faithful, docile, and submissive. 
Drilled and disciplined they might be turned into an effective army. 
This was the briliant conception which, emanating from French 
intelligence; was developed and improved upon by English: adminis- 
trative energy. It was evident.that the ability of Dupleix was equal 
to the task of carrying his bold design of founding a French Eastern 
Empire into execution. But so soon as he had developed his 
plan of acquiring territorial dominion, the English perceived that 
they would have to fight or abandon their property to French 
cupidity. Instantly our troop of merchants were transformed from 
peaceful traders into resolute soldiers, determined on disputing 
every inch of ground with their European rivals. 

The history of India was now, for at least ten years, the history of 
the struggle between the French and English for political ascendency 
and territorial dominion. The Carnatic—a strip of country on the 
south-eastern coast from the river Kistna, north of Madras, to Cape 
Comorin—was the theatre of the conflict. For some time successes 
and reverses balanced each other on either side. At one period it 
appeared as if the French were about to gain the upper hand. The 
days of the English in the Carnatic seemed to be numbered. But 
this was never really so, although once (on September 21st, 1746) the 
English governor, Morse, was compelled to surrender Madras to La 
Bourdonnais, the colleague, and, happily for us, the rival of Dupleix. 
Defeat to'an Englishman is almost a necessity of victory ; not indeed to 
the traditional John Bull, surly, corpulent, and combative, but rather to 
the more worthy representative of English energy, the Rugby-trained_ 
Tom Brown, reared in an atmosphere of discipline, and taught 
to-subdue self, and sacrifice ease to duty. Our fellow-countrymen 
gathered. strength from opposition, disappointment, and repulse.. 
They were wholly disinclined to unsheathe their swords; but when 
their martial spirit was once roused, they were only beaten back to 
advance with more tenacity of purpose. Ther blunders were their 
best teachers; their failures were the steps by which they mognted to 
ultiznate success. The determination.of. the French to reign supreme 
and expel us from India, was the principal factor among the various 
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causes which resulted in the foundation of our Indian Empire. But 
many other circumstances combined at this time to force territorial . 
dominion upon either the French or English. 

The vigour of the Moghul conquerors of India was wonderfully 
shortlived. It’ commenced with Akbars conquests in 1570, and. 
endured barely as long as the career of the British conquerors of the- 
Moghul conquerors has already lasted. It reached its culminating 
point under Aurangzib, and began to decay at his death, in 1707. 
The constituent elements of the empire rapidly disintegrated during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. It was as if the imperial 
crown, studded with the jewels of Golconda, had suddenly fallen to. 
the ground, and a scramble had taken place for the scattered-gems. 
Those who took part in the struggle were first the emperors own 
Muhammadan deputies, and secondly his own Hindi subjects. Among: 
the former were the Nawab of Oudh, the Nawab of Bengal, the Nizam 
ul Mulk, or administrator of the Dekhan, and the Nawab of the Car- 
natic, nominally subject to the Nizam. Among the latter were the 
Marithas, a powerful tribe of marauding freebooters, who first acquired’ 
power in the west of India under Sivaji, about 1650, establishing 
themselves on isolated hills whose basaltic summits formed natural 
forts, and fixing the seat of their dominion at different central locali- 


ties, first at Satara, then at Poona (under the Brahman Peshwa, or -` 


Prime Minister*), and finally at Nagpur, Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda.. 

Each of these principal dependents of the Moghul Empire engaged 
in the struggle for dominion, and the more ambitious not only con- 
verted their own territories into independent sovereignties, but aimed. 
at conquering the possessions of their neighbours. The French took 
advantage of the general disorder. They were not, like the English 
traders, averse from military operations. Contending chiefs sought. 
their aid and solicited their alliance. Nothing could be more natural 
than that our French rivals, while intriguing with chiefs and ministers, 
and increasing by intervention the chaos of conflicting parties, should 
have thought more of constructing an empire of their own than of 
helping to build up that of any native potentate. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century (about the year 1750), the 
power of the French reached its climax, and Dupleix erected a column, 
with an inscription in four languages, to commemorate’ his victories. 
It was then that a French army under Bussy utterly defeated our 
ally, Muhammad Al, Nawab of the Carnatic. The fortunes of the 
English in India seemed hopelessly ruined. At this’ critical juncture, 
Clive’s indomitable courage and extraordinary ability came to the 
rescue. A mere youth changed the whole aspect of affairs. With 
only 200 Europeans and 300 sepoys, he seized Arcot (in the year 
1751), dgfended it for seven weeks against overwhelming numbers, 
and added victory to victory till the power of the’ French was còm- 


* The first of these ministers was Balaji, and the second, his son Baji Rao I. 
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pletely ‘broken. The final blow was given at the battle of Vandivash 
(Vandvis), in December, 1759, when Colonel EyreCoote (Clive having 
‘been called to Calcutta to avenge the Black-Hole atrocity) completely 
routed the French armies under Lally and Bussy. 

The idea of a European Empire in India then, as it were, changed 
minds. It was abandoned by the French, to be taken up by the 
English. Not that any such conception had as yet really taken hold of 
‘the East India Company at home, whose sole aim continued to be money, 
-and not war or political supremacy. Nor did the idea at once enter 
- the minds of their daring representatives in India—Clive and Warren 
Hastings. It was forced upon them by the exigencies of the situation 
in which they found themselves. More than once they endeavoured 
to return to their stools and their desks; but the irresistible course of 
events hurried them away. The East India Company made them 
clerks and book-keepers. Necessity transformed them into conquerors 
and rulers. What, in fact, was the state of affairs at this momentous 
period of Indian history? Two of the competitors in the general 
‘scramble for the scattered jewels of the crumbling crown of Delhi 
were obliged for a time to retire from the field—the French disabled 
by Clive and Coote, the Marathas paralyzed by their defeat at Panipat. 
There remained the Nawabs of Bengal; of Oudh, and of the Carnatic, 
the powerful Nizim of Hyderabad in the Dekhan, the Muhammadan 
usurpers of Mysore—Hyder Ali and his son Tippū. Each of these 
aimed at expelling the English from India, hoping to clear the field for 
their own ambitious designs. The English had again to accept the 
alternative of defending themselves by sheer hard fighting from the 
bitter hostility of the various ‘competitors for empire, or abandoning 
the country altogether. They could not retire like cowards from the- 
sphere of activity in which circumstances had placed them. They 
were drawn into the mélée. A peaceful policy was possible among the 
Directors of the trading company at home—impossible among the 
English on Indian soil. l 

For example, what happened in Bengal, where the Nawab Alivardi 
Khin had been succeeded by the atrocious Siraj-ud-Dowla? This 
man seized the English factory near Murshidabad, taking the officers 
prisoners (Warren Hastings among the number), and marched on 
Calcutta. There the garrison capitulated, and the Black-Hole tragedy 
was enacted. Colonel Clive, then at Madras, came again to the rescue 
‘of, the British arms. With a handful of Europeans and 2,100 sepoys 
he defeated Straj-ud-Dowla on the celebrated field of Plassey (so 
‘called because planted with groves of the Palasa tree), on the 23rd 
-June, 1757. It was then that the Zamindari of the twenty-four Par- 
gannahs round Calcutta was made over to the English, and the germ 
of our vast Indian Empire was first thrust upon us. What “vas to. be 
done? Were we to decline the gift, and hand it over to monsters of thé™ 
Straj-ud-Dowla type+to any of those unprincipled and unscrupulous 
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adventurers who swarmed everywhere, eager for political power 
and intent on enrighing themselves at the expense of the natives ? 
True, we found ourselves strong enough to annihilate the Black-Hole 
miscreant, but the country gained nothing by the substitution of our 
creature, his successor, Mir Jafir. 

Mir Jafir’s administration of Bengal was corruption worse corrupted. 
We dethroned him, and set up his son-in-law, Mir Kasim Ali. This 
man began well, but turned out as great a monster as Stiraj-ud-Dowla; 
for when we attacked him at Patna in 1763, with the intention of re- 
instating Mir Jafir, he had 148 English prisoners massacred by a 
German serving ‘in his army, under the name of Sumru (the native 
equivalent of Sombre).* No one else would undertake the bloody 
task. Mir Kasim took refuge with Shuja-ud-Dowla, the powerful 
Nawab of Oudh, with whom was the then less powerful’ Shah Alam, 
Emperor of Delhi. The three combined against us, but our victory, 
under Munro’s generalship, at Buxar, in October, 1764, made us virtually 
masters of the whole country from Calcutta to Delhi. 

As, then, we had either to fight the Nawabs of Bengal and Oudh, or 
basely abandon that part of India to their tender mercies, precisely so 
had we to fight the other unprincipled competitors for empire—the 
usurpers, Hyder Ali and Tippt of Mysor, and the Marathas. We 
stormed Seringapatam, conquered Tippii, and brought part of his. 
territory under our own jurisdiction in 1799, 

As to the Marathas, although their power had been broken at Panipat 
(7th January, 1761) by the Afghan chief, Ahmad Shah Abdali, or 
Durrani, on his third invasion of India, yet four wars had to be under- 
taken by us before they were subjugated. The treaty of Bassein, by 
which the Peshwa (Baji Rao IJ.) engaged to receive a British subsi- 
diary force, and to pay for its maintenance, ended the first war, and. 
broke up the Maratha confederacy. The chiefs were then disunited. 
Sindia and Bhonsle would not accept the treaty, and prepared for the 
second war, during which Wellington defeated the Maratha army on 
the renowned field of Assai (September 23, 1803). Two other wars. 
followed.: The Maratha chiefs did not venture on open hostility, but 
excited the Pindaris—wild, predatory tribes, the Bashi Bazouks of 
the Maratha armies—to attack us. All these marauding powers were 
put down during the administration of Lord Hastings. The last 
Maratha Hill fort was taken in 1819. l 

In the case of Hyderabad, we made a treaty with the then Nizam in 
1798, by which he was bound (and is still bound) to support a contin- 
gent of 6,000 troops, and dismiss all French or other European officers 
from his territory. In the case of Oudh, we made the then Nawab an - 
independent king in 1818; but his country fell into suci utter disorder 
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= * Hiszeal name was Reinhard. He was a native of Salzburg, and first served under 
the French, who nicknamed him Sombre, from his melancholy cast of countenance. The 
well-kyown Dyce Sombre was his grandson. i 
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that it had to be annexed under Lord Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion. : 

Clive was appointed Governor of Bengal a second time in 1765, and 
on the 12th of August in the same year the Emperor of Delhi, Shah 
Alam, conferred on the East India Company the Diwani, or right of 
collecting the revenue—equivalent to the whole soverelenty—of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Warren Hastings was our first Governor- 
General, from 1774 to 1785. With all his faults he was perhaps the 
greatest of our great Indian rulers. He was the parent of our whole civil 
administration. In England the mistake was made of judging him by 
European standards of political morality. In spite of occasional acts 
of injustice, oppression, and extortion—the excusable result of bewil- 
dering difficulties and brain-disturbing complications—his conduct on 
the whole was marked by a high-minded integrity redounding greatly 
to his honour. He made all the servants of the Company sign a covenant 
not to accept presents or engage in any kind of private traffic. 
Thenceforward they were no longer merchants and traders, but 
administrators. At that time our possessions in India were (1) Bengal, 
Behar, Orissa, and Benares, (2) a jagir of land round Madras, and the 
strip of country on the eastern coast, called Northern Circars, (3) the 
island of Bombay. | 

Since that time by a further concatenation of circumstances un- 
paralleled in the world’s history, the whole of India from Kashmir to 
Cape Comorin, from Karachi to Assam and Burmah, has gradually 
fallen under our rule. 

What statistics, then, exist which will enable us to institute a com- 
parison between the state of the country when its administration was 
first made over to us and its condition in our own time? Every good 
Government is sensible of the duty of making statistical inquiries 
—of collecting, classifying, registering, tabulating, and comparing the 
facts of the every-day existence of the people committed to its rule. 
The Ayin-i-Akbari remains a monument of the great Emperor Akbav’s 
efforts in this direction. He was far in advance of his age, and his 
successors were not equal to the task of carrying on his investigations. 
The East India Company, however, was never unmindful of its duties 
in this respect. Returns have occasionally been called for by the 
House of Commons. In every district a vast mass of knowledge on 
every conceivable subject relating to the condition of the country 
and its inhabitants has been collected, digested, and committed to 
writing ; and from time to time the information thus gained has been 
carefully arranged and formulated. The first effort of this kind in 
Bengal dates from 1769, four years after that Province began to be 
administered shy the East India Company. In 1807, Dr. Buchanan- 
Hamilton was formally*appointed to carry out a statistical survey of 
the Bengal Presidency. This survey, which only embraged the, 
northern districts, including Behar, extended over seven years, but 
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was never completed, though twenty-one thick volumes of manuscript 
were produced. o 

In fact great difficulties have always impeded the progress of statis- 
tical investigation. Even to this day the natives of India are not 
sufficiently enlightened to understand our real motive. They have 
been so long accustomed to exactions, that, to their minds, govern- 
ment is only another name for oppression. They persist in expecting 
our little finger to be thicker than the loins of our predecessors. 
They are haunted by suspicions that every unusual inquiry is the pre- 
cursor of a fresh assessment. During the taking of the census in 
1871-72, asman detected in the act of hiding his babies gave as his 
excuse that they were too young to be taxed. Besides, designing agi- 
tators are always at hand to thwart the good intentions of our Govern- 
ment by exciting the superstitious fears of a credulous peasantry. In 
` Murshidabad, the surplus population, according to popular report, 
was to be blown away from guns; in other places it was to be 
drafted to the hills, where coolies were wanted. 

Sir William Muir, in bis Report on Indigenous Schools, mentions 
that at the beginning of the inquiry a rumour spread among the 
natives of the North-west Provinces that four Christian missionaries, 
whom the Oriental imagination of the ,inhabitants converted into 
magicians, had come from Benares. One of them, it was alleged, was 
about to visit their houses in the garb of a mendicant ; he would stretch 
a magic wand over the heads of their children, compel them to follow 
him, and turn them into Christians by witchcraft. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the collection and registering of 
accurate information has proceeded with a certain degree of con- 
tinuity, though in an unsystematic manner. The energy and wisdom 
of Mr. Thomason, who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-west Provinces in 1843, devised the first organized scheme. 
Every magistrate and collector was required to throw together and 
arrange all the information—historical, geographical, economical, 
educational—he could obtain regarding his own jurisdiction. These 
compilations were to serve as guides and companions for every dis- 
trict. One of them, by A. Shakespear, published in 1848, gives the 
result of a first census of the whole province, and the most minute 
information as to the area of revenues of each pargannah, A second 
census was made under Mr. Thomason’s instructions on the night of 
December 31st, 1852. The results were published, and no such valu- 
able returns were ever before obtained. 


The year 1847 saw the first formation of a regular statistical depart- ` 


ment at the India-house, and the merit of constantly stimulating its 
activity belongs to one of the old Company’s directers, the late 
Colonel Sykes. In 1853 this statistical office published the first series 
Qf statistical papers relating to India, illustrated, by useful maps. A 

at deal of famly accurate information was given under various 
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heads, in sixty-seven folio pages. The latest orders of the Court 
of Directors on the subject of statistics were issuęd in 1855, three 
years before the government of India passed from the Company to 
the Crown. In 1867 the Governor-General in Council, in obedience 
to orders received from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, directed the 
preparation of a statistical account of each of the twelve great pro- 
vinces of India. 

In 1871 a department of revenue, agriculture, and commerce was ` 
established at Calcutta, having under its charge various statistical 
surveys—geological, ethnological, linguistic, archeological, industrial, 
and literary. Dr. W. W. Hunter was appointed Director-General of 
Statistics in India. He became. the central guiding authority to all 
the local collectors of information; and great praise is due to him for 
the effective plan of operations he inaugurated. 

In 18738 there issued from the India Office the first of a new series of 
statistical statements. It exhibited the moral and material progress 
and condition of India for 1871-72. This was a great advance on all 
previous Blue-books. A volume for 1872-73 followed. This was a 
revised and improved edition of that for the previous year. Since 
then supplementary statements have been published ‘annually; but 
that for 1872-73—by Mr. Clements R. Markham—is incomparably the 
best work of the kind that the Home Government of India has ever 
produced. Its pages, though by no means free from inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies, are full of valuable information on every subject con- 
nected with our Eastern Empire—even including missionary progress 
—and the carefully-drawn maps with which it is illustrated are a 
kighly instructive study in themselves. Its purely literary excellence 
is not the least of its merits. Every decennial period will, I believe, 
be marked by the publication of a similar volume. — 

Perhaps still greater praise, in respect of scientific completeness and 
accuracy, is due to Sir George Campbell’s exhaustive report on his 
own administration of Bengal. during 1872-73. This forms a thick 
_ octavo volume of about nine hundred pages. It is a perfect mine 
of valuable information. 

Dr. Hunter's Statistical Account of Bengal in twenty volumes * is the 
crowning production. Considering the difficulties with which the 
editor has had to contend, and, notwithstanding a few errors, omissions, 
inconsistencies, and repetitions, unavoidable in statistical returns com- 
prising a record of the condition of countries and populations more 
mumerous and varied in ‘character than those of Great Britain, 
Norway, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy put together, we must pro- 
mounce this work to be a monument of scientific skill and patient 
elaboration. It shows the extent to which a desire for correct informa- 
tion has been diffused through all grades of the executive servfce. It 


* A Statistical Account of “Bengal. By W. W. Huster, B.A., LL.D. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1877. ° 
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- represents the first effective advance towards a complete knowledge of 
the country. When Dr. Hunter commenced his labours, no regular 
census of the population had been taken; and the enumeration of 
1872-73, which gave the enormous result of 240 millions for the whole 
of India, inclusive of the native States, disclosed that the official 
estimates had been wrong as regards Lower Bengal alone, by more 
than 25 millions of souls. The estimate had stood at 40 millions for 
that province, whereas the total by the census amounted to 662 
millions. The population of British India alone was about 190 
millions, and the whole of India contained twice as many Muham- 
madans as the whole Turkish Empire. The result revolutionized our 
ideas in regard to» the amount of the population, its distribution 
in different districts, its classification according to races, occupations, 
and religions. It quite altered our calculations in respect to the in- 
cidence of taxation, the consumption of salt, and many other matters. 

When it is borne in mind that Dr. Hunters twenty volumes repre- 
sent the statistical account of the Province of Bengal alone, and that 
the materials for an Imperial Gazetteer of the whole of India, whose 
population exceeds that: of all Europe exclusive of Russia, have 
already been collected, it must be admitted that our Government is 
doing its duty to the full in endeavouring to acquire a correct know- 
ledge of the vast country committed to its rule. 

But now comes the question: Are we availing ourselves of that 
knowledge for the benefit of the people? Having made ourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with what India was and is, do we make it 
our first endeavour to improve her own ancient institutions, to stimu- 
late her own inherent energies, to utilize and develop her own existing 
resources, to direct and extend her own inherited civilization, to guide, 
mould, and expand her own deep-seated religious instincts, feelings, 
and sonvictions®: Do the statistics we have collected furnish suff- 
cient data on which to ground a fair opinion as to whether our 
government is advancing, stationary, or retrograde? Do they bear 
witness to the justice, the disinterestedness, the wisdom of our rule? 
Do they tell of order, organization, and progress, in every department 
of our administration ? | 

For example, do we find in India a thoroughly efficient system of 
education ascending from the lowest strata of society, pervading every 
corner of the social fabric, and supported by the State, the munici- 
palities, the land-holders, and the parents of the children? Is the. 
education imparted. something more than mere information? Does 
it have regard to forming the character as well asinforming the mind? 
Is there adequate machinery for training qualified teachers, for supply- 
ing good. class-bookseand for testing the value of all instruction 
given?® Are there good schools of science and art, equipped with 

‘© effective laboratories, libraries, and museums? Is the press free? 
Are, the native newspapers, for the most part, loyal in tone, and 
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generally engines of good rather than of evil? Is there entire tolera- 
tion by the State, and by the people, of every form,of public worship, 
so long as such worship does not offend against police regulations and 
public morals? Is the welfare and contentment of the people secured 
by a wise adjustment of the sources and incidence of taxation? Is 
the State assessment on land fairly and judiciously fixed, either in 
perpetuity or forthe average lifetime of a generation? Is the revenue 
collected by honest and efficient officers? Does the collection cause 
sales, ejectments, or Imprisonments? Are there courts of civil and 
criminal justice presided over by independent and properly qualified 
officers, not afraid to decree against the powerful, using the vernacu- 
lars of the people, and guided by laws of procedure fixed and published? 
Are all men equal before the law? Is any class precluded from giving 
testimony, from conducting suits, or demanding justice, on account 
of religion or civil status? Is there any form of disguised or open 
slavery, helotry, serfage, unlawful apprenticing, &c.? Is there un- 
limited license of petition from the poorest to the highest official? 
Are State officers bound to receive and dispose of all petitions and 
record an order upon each several petition, a copy of which can be 
claimed by the petitioner with a grant of appeal to the officer of 
higher grade? Are the civil and executive officers constantly moving 
about in suitable weather from village to village, and living unarmed 
among the people? Are odious and abominable practices, such as female 
infanticide, burying alive, burning widows, human sacrifices, self- 
immolation, sitting in Dharna, hook-swinging, allowed or winked at, 
in any class from raja to peasant? Are ‘capital executions rare? 
When they take place, are they conducted with decency? Are the 
gaols strictly supervised? Is it possible to imprison without a legal 
warrant? Is the formation of good roads, bridges, canals, irrigation- 
works, railways, telegraphs, postal communication, sedulously promoted 
in every province? Is travelling safe by night and by day? Are all 
bands of robbers, Thugs, and poisoners extirpated? Are measures 
taken to prevent or alleviate famines? Are sanitary arrangements 
promoted everywhere? In time of pestilence and scarcity are 
the sick and starving properly cared for? Are: there abundant 
hospitals and dispensaries? Is there any military conscription ? 
Have the military authorities any power whatever beyond the 
limits of the cantonments? Do the people show confidence in the 
honour and integrity of the State? Do they avail themselves of the 
post-office, the money-order offices, the savings banks, the State loans? 
Are the public officials paid regularly by a fixed salary, and kept back 
from corrupt practices, bribery, malversation, and oppression ? 

It is not too*much to say that the most cufsory examination of. the 
India Office Statistical Returns must convince even a hostile @ritic that 
a favourable reply may*be.given to nearly all of these questions.» Tried > 
by these tests in 1878, the Government of India may hold up its 
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head, and look its enemies in the face. Tried by some of these tests 
fifty years ago the Government of India must have sunk humiliated to 
the dust, with almost as much ignominy as the Turkish Government 
doesnow. In proof of this assertion let menext givea more particular 
account of the progress of India under two or three principal heads, 
commencing with education. 

No one now disputes the proposition that one of the most sacred 
duties of every Government is to promote and superintend the educa- 
tion of its subjects. We rulers of India are at length fully sensible of 
the obligation under which we lie to deliver the masses from the 
ignorance and superstition which have for centuries enslaved them. 
We are at length bestirring ourselves to bring the blessings of sound 
and useful European instruction within reach of the poorest and most 
insignificant member of the Indian body politic. 

Yet fifty or sixty years ago the very reverse was the case. Our rule 
was believed to be accepted by the people as a boon after the oppres-. 
sion of their own masters. They longed for rest, and our supremacy 
secured it. They needed tranquillity, and our Government enforced it. 
They had no desire for knowledge, and we bad uo desire to impart it. 
Quieta non movere, was thought to be a maxim even more suited to 
Asiatics than to Europeans. To educate the masses was to sow the 
seeds of disquietude. To give them knowledge was to give them 
power, or at least to puff them up with a conceit of their own ability 
to govern themselves. Our security in India was believed to be bound 
up with the continuance of a blissful condition of crass ignorance in 
two hundred millions of living souls. Hence, when at the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter in 1813, an agitation was set on foot (chiefly I 
believe at the instance of a party inspired by William Wilberforce) 
for the promotion of education among our Indian subjects, very little 
effect was produced. Yet the House of Commons resolved at that 
time thata sum of £10,000 a year was to be set apart out of the Indian 
revenue for “the encouragement of the learned natives of India, and 
for the introduction of a knowledge of European sciences among the 
people.” Itis noteworthy that two distinct objects—the revival of 
astern learning and the introduction of European science—were 
clearly set forth in that resolution. It was not forgotten, in fact, that all 
Hindis of the Aryan stock were already a literary people. At a time 

' when our ancestors were clothed in skins, and could neither read nor 
write, the Hindiis had made great advances in science and art. They 
were the first cultivators of the science of language. They fashioned for 
themselves one of the most complete alphabets, they constructed for 
themselves one of the most perfect grammatical systems, they elaborated 
for themselves by a proéess of analysis (vyäkar ana) and*synthesis (sans- 
karana) ohe of the most finished languages that the world has ever seen. 

= They were the original inventors of the ten atithmetical figures and 
invaluable decimal notation, which have doné such good service in 
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Eur ope. They devised their own processes of arithmetic and algebra. 
They calculated eclipses and made many shrewd astronomical guesses 
centuries before the existence of Copernicus and Kepler. They inves- 
tigated for themselves the laws of thought, and contrived a logical 
method, which, if not equal to that of Aristotle, has peculiar merits of 
its own. ‘They excogitated for themselves six most subtle systems of 
philosophy, of which all European systems are mere repetitions and 
reproductions, They wrote learned treatises on theology, long before 
any European thinker had bestowed a thought on the nature of God, 

or the relationship of spirit to matter. They cultivated the imagina- 
tive faculties more diligently, if not more successfully , than Kuropeam 
nations, and composed long epic poems very little inferior, and in some 
respects—for instance, in the portrayal of domestic life—superior, to: 
those of Gréece and Rome. 

It was thought that a-people so acute in intellect, so remarkable for 
erudition, so successful in industrial arts, and the actual possessors of 
vast literary treasures, ought first to be encouraged to develop their 
own resources, to make use of the immense literary capital inherited. 
from their ancestors, and then to make good their deficiencies and 
extend their acquirements by cultivating the more fruitful fields of 
European lore, and drawing fresh life from the fountain of European 
scientific truth. 

But three main hindrances have always impeded the advance of 
education among the people of India. The first has arisen from the 
pride and selfishness of those who in ancient times secured the mono- 
poly of all learning. The Brahmans, having obtained possession of 
the temple of knowledge, resolved to keep the key in their own hands. 
They soon discovered that the maintenance of their intellectual supre- 
macy, no less than the promotion of their material interests, depended. 
on their excluding the profanum vulgus from access to the interior 
shrine. They never, it is true, discouraged the communication of 
mere rudimentary instruction to the people in the vulgar tongue, but 
instruction in their sacred Sanskrit—the repository of their literature, 
religion, science, and law—has ever been reserved for their own 
sacred order. 

A second hindrance has arisen from the utter narrow-mindedness of 
Indian Pundits. They have believed the whole circle of human know- 
ledge to be contained in Sanskrit writings. To this very day, the 
most bigoted are fully persuaded that to learn anything beyond the 
Sastras is quite useless. 

A third hindrance has arisen from the peculiar organization of Indian 
society. The Hindiis have always been great believers in division of 
labour as a djvine institution. Learning, with them, has ever been 
regarded as the provinge of learned men. Pundits, wrjters, and 
accountants, have formed, like agriculturists, soldiers, and mer chants, 
separate divisions of the community. Each has belonged to a distinct 
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caste, and each caste has been expected to’ confine itself to its own 
business. A fourth hindrance, to which I propose recurring hereafter, 
has been caused bythe Moug of teaching the complicated indian 
alphabets. 

Under such circumstances it was not surprising that the promulga- 
tion of the House of Commons’ resolution of 1813 was received in India 
with apathy and indifference. The rulers feared the evil consequences 
of education for the ruled, and the ruled: anticipated no good results 
for themselves. It was not till the 17th July, 1823, that action of any 
kind was taken by either one side or the other. -This date marks the 
commencement of what may be called the first educational epoch in 
India. On that day it was resolved by the Governor-General in Council 
that a General Committee of Public Instruction should be constituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the state of public education, for the 
introduction of useful knowledge, and for the encouragement of native 
literature.. Of this committee Sir Charles Trevelyan, who, when a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, published a valuable little volume 
on Indian education, was one of the most active members. 


Two institutions were already in existence for the encouragement of | 
Oriental learning—the Madrassa or Arabic College established by. 


Warren Hastings at Calcutta in 1781; the Sanskrit College founded 
by Mr. Jonathan Duncan at Benares in 1791, “with a view to endear 
our:Government to the Hindiis‘by exceeding, in our attention to them 
and their systems, the care ever shown by their own native princes.” 

A third college was founded in 1816 by the voluntary contributions 
of: the natives themselves: This latter seminary was called the Hindi 
Maha-vidyalaya, “ great Hindū seat of learning,” but its prmcipal aim 
was to instruct young Indians in English literature and the sciences 
of Europe. It owed its origin to the exertions of ‘Sir E. H. East, Mr. 
David Hare, and Raja Ram Mohun: Roy, but was taken in hand and 
improved by the new committee of public ‘instruction. 

The committee also opened a Sanskrit College at Calcutta, in 1824, 
and another College at Delhi in 1825, for instruction in the three 
classical languages of India, acting no doubt under the inspiration of 
the then celebrated Orientalist, and future Boden Professor, H. H. 
Wilson. There were also a few schools, and notably those founded 
at Chinsurah in 1814 by a worthy dissenting minister, Mr. May. 

.Here, then, we have the two distinct educational lines indicated 
in-the House ‘of Commons’ resolution of 1813, definitely laid down. 


The one line led to the desired goal through the classical languages: 


of India—Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian; the other through English. 
Both were recognized as media for the communication of- European 
knowledge. - Nevertheless, for the greater part of.’what I call 


the:first @ Orientalizing. educational epocl, Oriental learning was 


ain: the ascendant. In the committee there was internecine war. 
Orientalists and Anglicists were irreconcilable. Each party contended 
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for the exclusive application of its own instrument of educatidn. Neither 
was tolerant of the other. In 1833 the committee consisted of only 
ten members. Five were for educating by means of Oriental learning. 
These were Messrs. Thoby Prinsep, James Prinsep, H. Shakespear, 
Macnaghten, and Sutherland. Five were Anglicists, viz. Messrs. C. E. 
Trevelyan, J. R. Colvin, Bird, Saunders, and Bushby. The latter were 
not only for imparting an European education through the medium of 
English ; they were for cutting down the sum annually lavished on 
the support of Oriental students, and on the printing of Sanskrit and 
Arabic translations. The fundamental difference of opinion between 
the two halves of the committee ended in a dead lock. No move- 
ment either forward or backward could be effeéted, ‘because of the 
perfect balance between the two parties. 

At this juncture (about the close of 1834) scaaiey arrived in 
India. The conflicting opinions of Orientalists and Anglicists were 


© laid before him.in his ee of legislative member of the Supreme 


Council, and called forth his celebrated Minute of February 2nd, 1835. 
« All parties,” he wrote in that Minute, “seem to be agreed on one 
point, that the dialects commonly spoken among the natives of this 
part of India,-contain neither literary nor scientific information, and 
are, moreover, so poor; and rude that, until they are enriched from 
some other quarter, it will not be easy to translate any valuable work 
iito them. It seems to be admitted on all sides, that the intellectual 
improvement of those classes of the people who have the means of 
pursuing higher studies can at present be effectéd only by means of 
some language not vernacular amongst them.” He then decides in 
favour of English, and goes on to say:— ` : 


“ The question before us is simply whether, when it is in our power to teach 
English, we shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, there are 
no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our-own; whether, 
when we-can-teach European science, we shall teach systems, “which, by 
universal confession, whenever they differ from those of ‘Europe, differ for the 
worse; and whether, when we can patronize sound Philosophy and true 
History, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which 
would disgrace an. English farrier,—astronomy, which would move laughter in 
girls at an English boarding school,—history, abounding with kings thirty feet 
high, and reigns thirty thousand years long,—and geography, made up of seas 
of treacle and seas of butter.” ` 


This Minute—all the more misleading ireo mi by the most 
effective writer of his time—was followed by. Lord W. Bentinck’s 
equally, celebrated Resolution: of the 7th March, 1835, in the second 
clause of which his Lordship in Council expressés his opinion, “ that 
the great object of the British Government ought to be the promotion 
of European literature and science amongst the natives of India.” 
The concluding paragraph directs that “all the funds at the disposal 
of the committee be henceforth employed in imparting to the, native 
population a knowledge of English literature and science, through the 
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medium of the English language.” The date of this Resolution marks 
the commencement of what I venture to call the second or Anglicizing 
educational epoch. 

Of course the Governor-General’s decision was final. The Anglicists 
were triumphant, and, to clinch the whole matter, Macaulay was made 
President of the Committee. Then followed the establishment of 
twelve new Seminaries, and a series of corresponding: measures for the 
promotion of English studies. Dr. Duff sided with the Anglicists. A 
sudden passion for European literature, and its cultivation through the 
acquisition of English, sprung up among the higher classes of Bengiilis: 
English became an object of ambition, as the only avenue to good 
appointments, and to an improved position in society. Nor need it 


excite surprise that our Government should have encouraged the ` 


upper classes in their desire to become good English scholars. What 
strikes one as extraordinary is, that such a man as Macaulay-should 


have set himself against vernacular education. -To force English 


on the unlettered millions of India was, of course, impossible. 
Though we English-speakers in Great Britain are by far the majority, 
we have not yet succeeded, after more than a thousand years of close 
contact with the Welsh people, in inducing them to adopt our own 
language. Is it likely that in a vast and remote country, a few 
thousand Englishmen, who, although conquerors and rulers, are every 
year less disposed to treat India as their home, will ever succeed in 


- imposing English on two hundred and forty-one millions of Asiatics, 


who possess nearly a hundred different dialects of their own, and whose 
organs of articulation and habits of thought, framed under opposite 
climatic and social conditions, are generally incapable of adapting 
themselves to European peculiarities of utterance, idiom, and syntax ? 
In Henry VIIIs time there was scarcely anything to read for an 
Englishman who could not read Latin. So in India, in Lord Macaulay’s 
time, there was scarcely anything worth reading for a native of 
Bengal who could not read Sanskrit. Indeed, Sanskrit was to all 
India more than what Latin was to all Europe. And what happened 
in England? The vernacular of the people, instead of decaying, drew 
vitality and vigour from the very language whose influence for a long 
time kept it in abasement. ‘Strengthened and enriched by Latin, and 


. recruited from other sources, English has grown into the most sturdy, 


copious, and effective of all languages. It has produced a literature 
more valuable than that of Rome or Greece. 

Lord Macaulay did not seem to see that the same process had been 
going on in India. The vernaculars of India were quite as capable of 
being invigorated by Sanskrit and Arabic as European vernaculars 
were by Latin and Gregk. In point of fact, this had been partially 
effected long before Macaulay’s time. A lingua franca, like French in 


«œ Europę, had existed in India since the invasion of Timur, A.D. 1400. 


See 


Hindustani, a language formed by engrafting the Persian and Arabic 
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‘of the Musalman conquerors on a Sanskrit-Hindi stock, had already 
been generally adopted by the natives of India as a common medium 
of communication. It was a thoroughly composite and eclectic lan- 
guage, which, like English, had a peculiar power of extracting from 


other languages the materials for its own expansion and develop- ' 


ment. It had naturalized Turkish and Portuguese words, and was 
assimilating English. It was a living and a growing language—so 
instinct, indeed, with life and growth, that the Hindistani of the early 
part of this century, as represented by the Bagh o Bahar, may be said 
to be already obsolescent. What Lord Macaulay and the Committee 
ought to have aimed at was first the improvement and enrichment of 
Hindustani by the introduction and assimilation of more words and 
expressions from Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English, and other modern 
European languages, and secondly the composition of good Hindistini 
class books, and the formation of a pure modern Hindistani literature. 
And if the natives of Bengal and of other parts of India were incapable 
of being instructed in European science through the medium of Hindi- 
stani class-books, their own vernaculars, Hindi, Ben gali, Marathi, Tamil, 
and Telugu were capable of being amplified, improved, and made the 
vehicle of scientific truth. And here, it isto be observed, that although 
the Orientalists on the one side, and the Governor-General’s Reso- 
lution of March 7th, 1835, on the other, very unaccountably omitted 
all mention of the vernaculars, a majority of the Education Committee 
seem.in the end to have come to the conclusion that the exclusive 
encouragement of English could only be a temporary expedient, and 
“that the formation of a vernacular literature was the ultimate object 
to which all their efforts ought to be directed.” Even Mr. (now Sir 
Charles) Trevelyan, the most enthusiastic and energetic of all the 
Anglicists, to whose educational labours India is deeply indebted, was 
of the same opinion. He looked through a vista of English to a time 
when Hindūstānī and Bengali would become well fitted for every 
‘purpose of literature and science. 

It must be observed, too, that Lord William Bentinck was far too 
wise, clear-sighted, and sagacious, not to have discerned the only 
possible method of reaching the mass of the people. A great impulse 
was given to the development of the spoken dialects under his admin- 

“istration. Act XXIX. of December 1st, 1837, abolished Persian and 
substituted the vernaculars as the language of all revenue and judicial 
proceedings in our Courts. “The extraordinary ease,” wrote Mr. 
‘Trevelyan, “ with which this change was effected proves that it took 
‘place in the fulness of time. In Bengal the Persian language had 
‘disappeared from. the collectors’ offices at the end of a month. It 
melted away like snow.” ° 

Perhaps a still more important step had been taken previotsly. It 
was thought that before the Government did anything for the 
country, steps should ‘be taken to ascertain what the country had 
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done and was doing for itself. In a Minute, written as far back as 
January 20th, 1835, Lord W. Bentinck pointed out that at a time 


-when the establishment of education upon the largest basis had 


become an object: of solicitude, it was essential to ascertain: the 


number of indigenous village-schools already existing in India, the 


nature and amount of instruction imparted in them, with all the par- 
ticulars of their foundation and support. And he expressed his belief 
that the “important end might be attainable, of making these institu- 
tions subsidiary and conducive to any improved general system which 
it might be hereafter thought proper to establish.” Accordingly an 


’ experienced, painstaking missionary, Mr. W. Adam, versed in the spoken 


dialects, was appointed to conduct an educational survey of Bengal. 
The investigation extended over three years, and a report was pub- 
lished containing valuable statistics and important information in 


regard to the intellectual condition of the peasantry. What that con- 


dition must have been in 1835 may be inferred from the fact that in 
1873 (according to Sir George Campbell’s statistics) only 24 per cent. 
of the population of Bengal could read and write. The proportion 
for all India was only 1 in 400, while in England it, was I in 73. 
Nevertheless, it is remarkable that the number of Hindi indigenous: 


-schools, and of Maktabs or Muhammadan schools attached to mosques, 


was found to exceed all expectations. They were ascertained to be 


‘most numerous in secluded parts of the country remote from European 


influence, and from the disturbing effects of wars and invasions. 

The Hindi indigenous schools are of two, kinds—schools of Sanskrit 
learning, called in Bengal Tols, and vernacular schools for instruction. , 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, conducted by village schoolmasters, 
and called: Patha-salas, .These-two kinds of schools havé no inter- 
connection. Pupils never pass from one to the other. 

I made a point of visiting the well-known Sanskrit Tols at Nuddea, 
and found them frequented by students from all parts of India, some 
learning’ grammar, which may occupy: from seven to twelve years; 
some law, which may require a.ten years’. course; and a large number 
studying the Nyaya system of logic, which may, necessitate from thir- 


‘teen to twenty-two years’ curriculum. Both teachers and students 1 In 


these schools of learning are of course Brahmans. a 

The Pundits, so far from receiving money.from their pails, not 
unfrequently contribute towards their support, being themselves sup- 
ported by rich patrons. When the students have finished their course 
of instruction they receive from their masters an honorary title, which `- 
they retain for life. I also visited schools. of native learning in other 
parts of. India, and arrived at the conclusion that the old: type of 
Pundit, trained to repeat whole departments of Sanskrit literature by 
heart, i$ dying out. On the other hand, it Seemed to me that Sanskrit. 
learning, as encouraged by us and learnt -one principles of European 
phiJology, is decidedly on the increase. a 
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Again, in traversing the country I often came across village ver- 
nacular schools, conducted in the open air or under trees. And here I 
‘may remark that no people in the world have ‘been so long accus- 
tomed to self-government as the inhabitants of India. The whole 
country is studded with little independent republics. Every village 
has its head-man, its council of five (Panchayat), its regularly organized 
society, its complete assortment of servants, functionaries, and officials 
necessary to the corporate existence and well-being of the whole 
community. Among them is a schoolmaster (guru), from whom the 
children of the leading villagers receive a rude kind of education. 
There is a remarkable proverb current among the natives—Panch men 
paramesvarah—* The voice of God is in the council of five;” and the 
village school, no.less than the village council, is in its way regarded 
as a kind of divine institution. Wars, revolutions, rebellions have 
desolated the land; famines.and pestilences have decimated the 
population; but the school system has survived all convulsions—not, 
however, everywhere equally, and not always in its entirety. In some 
parts of the’country indigenous schools have been swept away, while 
Sanskrit schools have survived. In other districts rural schools 
abound, while schools of learning are unknown. 

Of course, nothing is learnt in the village vernacular schools but 
the merest elements of reading, writin g, and arithmetic. No books 
‘are employed. The children are taught to read and write.on the sand 
or on palm-leaves. What struck me as a remarkable feature of the 
teaching, was the skill attained in multiplication. The multiplicand 
generally ascends to forty and often higher. ,The ;whole ‘class of, 
perhaps, a hundred children repeat their tables together as if with one 
voice, the accumulated force of which rises to a deafening scream. 
They can all multiply by fractions, particularly: by 3, 14, 14, and 24, 
and they can multiply 24, 33, and 44, by the fraction 1. 

Some of the punishments employed would -probably be :considered 
peculiar from a European schoolmaster’s point of view. For instance: 
A boy is condemned to stand for half-an-hour or an hour on one foot. 
A boy is made to sit on the floor with one leg turned up behind his 
-neck. A boy is made to hang for a few minutes with his head down- 
wards, from the branch of a:neighbouring tree. A boy is put up Ina 
sack along with nettles, or a cat, or-a noisome creature of some kind, 
-and then rolled: along the. ground.. A boy is made to measure so 
many cubits on the ground, by marking it with the tip of his noge.’ A 
boy is made to pull his own ears, and dilate them to `a- given point.on 
pain of worse chastisement. Two boys, when both have done wrong, 
are made to knock their heads several times against. each other. 

The. suggestion for basing all schemeseof Indian education on 
existing indigenous institutions seems to have originated w&h Mr. W. 
Adam, in 1835. The idea was taken up, as we havè seen, by Lord 
William Bentinck, but the merit of first carrying it into exegution 
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belongs to Mr. Thomason, who, ten years later, when he was Lieu- 
sonant-Governor’ of the North-west Provinces, organized a plan for 
utilizing the existing village schools, and training the native school- 
masters. He was the first to start what is called the Halka-bandi 
system, about the year 1845. A number of villages were linked 
together in a Halka or circle, and a central school under a trained 
native teacher was established within reach of each village, the 
expense being met, by a local cess of 1 per cent. on the land- 
revenue, nominally voluntary. Unhappily, the efforts made to train 
the vilage Gurus did not always succeed, and the whole indigenous 
system had to be rehabilitated. But one great merit of Mr. Thomason’s 
scheme of popular education was that it contaimed in itself great 
aptitude for internal development and improvement. His method was 
adopted as a model by other Governments, and led in the end to the ` 
celebrated’ educational Despatch from the Court of Directors to the 


. Governor-General of India (Lord Dalhousie), dated July 19th, 1854. 


This remarkable document—on which the whole system of educa- 
tion at present in force throughout India is founded—was really 
written by Sir Charles Wood (Lord Halifax), when President of the 


‘Board of Control, assisted by the late Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, when 


acting as his secretary. It commencéd what I venture to call the 


third or Anglo-vernacular educational epoch. 


As the main principle of the first educational epoch. (commencing 
in 1823) was the prominence given to the learned languages of India, 
and of the second (commencing in 1839) the stress laid on English as 
an exclusive medium of education, so the special characteristic of the 
third was the importance assigned to the vernaculars. In fact the first 
object of the great Despatch of 1854 was to insist on the communica- 
tion of correct European knowledge to the mass of the people through 
the medium of their own spoken dialects. The second object was to 
lay down a complete scheme of higher education in which, without 
neglecting the vernaculars, English and the Indian classical languages, 
but especially English, were to be made the principal instruments of 
education. 

And ‘here it may be observed that as there is really as yet no con- 
siderable middle class in-India, so there can be really only two prin- 
cipal kinds of education, higher and lower. It is true that what are 
called middle-class (Zillah) schools have been established, but the distin- 
guishing feature of these seems to be that they conibine the superior 
lower with the inferior higher kind of education. : >. < ` 

With regard to the higher, the Despatch declared that the time had 
arrived for the founding of universities at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, not as places of education, but to test the valut of the know- 
ledge recbived in colleges and schools, and fo confer degrees. 

All the principal ‘colleges, collegiate institutions, and schools already 
existing throughout the country, whether founded or aided: by Govern- 
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ment or independent, and conducted by persons of every variety of 
religious persuasion, Christians, Hindiis, Muhammadans, Parsis, Sikhs, 
Buddhists, and Jains, were to be affiliated to the universities, and to 
lead up to them. The indigenous schools were to be improved by 
Government aid and superintendence, and were to supply suitable 
education to the villages and rural population. The so-called middle- 
class Zillah schools (answering to the Tashili schools of the North- 
west Provinces), established at the chief towns of each district, were 
to educate the townspeople and prepare them for the high schools. 
The high schools, established at the larger towns and attached to 
every college, were to educate the higher classes up to the university 
matriculation examination, English being in that case the medium of 
instruction. The colleges were to admit matriculated students, and 
educate them up to examination for Bachelor degrees. The whole 
system was to be tied together by means of scholarships, which were 
to lead selected pupils from the Zillah to the high schools, and from 
the high schools to the colleges. The first university examination 
after matriculation was to be called First Arts (F.A.) examination, 
and to take place after a two years’ course at the colleges, and the 
examination for the Bachelors degree was to follow after a further 
interval of two years. The final university examination was to be for 
the Master of Arts degree, which was to be a real distinction, only 
attainable by a select few who could give proof of high intellectual 
culture. 

All these provisions and arrangements were gradually carried into 
execution, The three Universities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras 
were incorporated in 1857. They were quietly founded during the 
worst troubles and most appalling terrors of the Sepoy insurrection. 
A great stimulus was given to education everywhere. New colleges 
were founded and old ones improved. The Calcutta and Madras 
Presidency Colleges, the Bombay Elphinstone College, the Poona 
Deccan College, the Thomason Engineering College at Roorkee, and 
a large number of other colleges and schools were quickened into 
vigorous vitality. In short, a vast moral and intellectual revolution 
was inaugurated, and that, too,at a time when the downfall of our 
power was confidently predicted, and the very foundations of the 
Indian social system appeared likely to be upheaved. The undisturbed 
progress of Sir Charles Wood’s great scheme of education is a valuable 
evidence that the agitation caused by the Sepoy revolt never spread 
among the masses of the people. And what are the results ? 

At the commencement of 1823 only two Government colleges 
existed in India, the pupils in which might possibly have numbered 
300. In 1824, soon after the establishmenteof several new seminaries 
by the Committee of Public Instruction, the number of pupils in 
Government institutions rose to rather more than 3,000. In 18549 
there were about 12,000 pupils. In 1859 educational institutions of 
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different kinds had increased to such an extent, that the pupils 
amounted to more than 180,000. The latest statistical returns from 
all India in 1875 showed that the number of pupils in colleges and 
schools of all kinds—Government, missionary, oor and unaided— 
amounted to 1,689,138. 

Yet we have hitherto made little or no impression on the countless 
millions reachable only through the vernaculars. The chief end aimed 
at by Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1854 has as yet been very im- ` 
perfectly attained. Too much importance is assigned to English, and 
too little encouragement given to the native dialects. English is 
made a sine gué non at the matriculation examinations. I saw 1,263 can- 
didates being examined for matriculation at Bombay in 1875, and 
among them some young native princes. But not more than 12, or 
at most 15 per cent. of those who matriculate proceed to prepare for 
the degree examination. The great object is to gain a knowledge of 
English, and through that knowledge employment under Govern- 
ment. Lord Lytton, in an eloquent address delivered the other day 
before the pupils of the Martiniere College, Calcutta, very significantly 
reminded his youthful audience that the object. of education was not 
the improvement of their positions, but the improvement of their 
characters. I fear we too often wean boys from the plough, the 
chisel, and the loom; to make them ambitious of Government appoint-. 
ments, which they cannot all obtain. 

I shall have more to acd about the defects of our educational system 
hereafter. 3 

I reserve, too, the bedt of female education, a other matters 
bearing particularly on indian progress, for consideration in a subse- 
quent paper. 4 

. MONIER WILLIAMS. 


WIFE-TORTURE IN ENGLAND. 


T once happened to me to ask an elderly French gentleman of 
the’ most exquisite manners to pay any attention she might 
need: to a charming young lady who was intending to travel by the 
same train from London to Paris. M. de wrote such a briliant 
little note in reply that I was tempted to preserve it as an autograph ; 
and I observe that, after a profusion of thanks, he assured me he 
should be “trop heureux de se mettre au service” of my young: 
friend. Practically, as I afterwards learned, M. de did make 
himself quite delightful, till, unluckily, on arriving at Boulogne, it 
appeared that there was some imbroglio about Miss ’s luggage 
and she was in a serious difficulty. Needless to say, on such an 
occasion the intervention of a French gentleman with a ribbon at 
his button-hole would have been of the greatest possible service ; 
but to render it M. de —— would have been obliged to miss the train 
to Paris; and this was a sacrifice for which his politeness was by 
no means prepared. Expressing himself as utterly au désespoir, he 
took his seat, and was whirled away, leaving my poor young friend 
alone on the platform to fight her battles as best she might with the 
impracticable officials. The results might have been annoying had 
not a homely English stranger stepped in and proffered his aid; and, 
having recovered the missing property, simply lifted his hat and 
escaped from the lady’s expressions of gratitude. 

In this little anecdote I think lies a compendium of the experi- 
ence of hundreds of ladies on their travels. The genuine and self- 
sacrificing kirdness of English and Amencan gentlemen towards 
women affords almost a’ ludicrous contrast to the florid politeness, 
compatible with every degree of selfishness, usually exhibited by men 
of other European nations. The reflection then is a puzzling one— 
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How does it come to pass that while the better sort of Englishmem 
are thus exceptionally humane and considerate to women, the men 
of the lower class of the same nation are proverbial for their unparal- 
leled brutality, till wife-beating, wife-torture, and wife-murder have 
become the opprobrium of the land? How does it happen (still more 
strange to note!) that the same generous-hearted gentlemen, who 
would themselves fly to render succour to a lady in distress, yet 
read of the beatings, burnings, kickings, and “cloggings” of poor 
women well-nigh every morning in their newspapers without once- 
setting their teeth, and saying, “This must be stopped! We can stand 
it no longer”? 

The paradox truly seems worthy of a little investigation. What 
reason can be alleged, in the first place, why the male of the human 
species, and particularly the male of the finest variety of that species,. 
should be the only animal in creation which maltreats its mate, or any 
female of its own kind?* | E 

To get to the bottom of the mystery we, must discriminate between 
assaults of men on other men; assaults of men on women who are 
not their wives; and assaults of men on their wives. I do not thinks 
I err much if I affirm that, in common sentiment, the first of these 
offences is considerably more heinous than the second—being com- 
mitted against a more worthy person (as the Latin grammar itself 
instructs boys to think); and lastly that the assault on a woman who: 
is not a man’s wife is worse than the assault on a wife by her husband.. 
Towards this last or minimum offence a particular kind of indulgence 
is indeed extended by public opinion.f The proceeding seems to: 


* With the exception, perhaps, of the Seal. Mr. Darwin gives a sad picture of amphi- 
bious conjugal life: ‘As soon as a female reaches the shore (‘ comes out,’ as we should 
say in ‘society’), the nearest male goes down to meet her, making meanwhile a noise like, 
the clucking of a hen to her chickens. He bows to her and coaxes her, until he gets 
between her and the water so that she cannot escape him. Then his manner changes,. 
and with a harsh growl he drives her to a place in his harem.”—Descent of Man, vol. ii- 
p. 269. What an “ger true tale” is this of many a human wooing and of what comes. 
later; the “bowing and coaxing” first, and the “harsh growl” afterwards! I am 
surprised Mr. Darwin did not derive from it an argument for the Descent of Man front 
the Seal. 


It is very instructive to watch the behaviour of a big male dog undergoing the ex-- 
perience which is understood to surpass the limits of a man’s endurance; namely, being 


“nagged”’ by a little vixen who stands opposite to him in an attitude exactly corre- 
sponding to the “arms akimbo” of her human prototype, and pours out volleys of bark-- 
ing which would, obviously, in the police courts be reported as “abusive language.” 
The much-tried dog—let us saya Retriever or Newfoundland—who could annihilate his 
little female assailant—a toy Terrier or Pomeranian, perhaps—in two mouthfuls, and 
who would do so in the case of an enemy of his own sex—always on these occasions starts: 
aside with well-feigned surprise, as if astonished at the reception of his advances; lifts 
his ears as a gentleman raises his hat, and presently bounds away, lightly: “I beg your 
pardon, madam! I am the last dog ın the world, I assure you, to offend a lady!” Beit 
noted that if that dog had retreated before the bullying of another male dog, he would 
have slunk off with his tail between his legs, ashamed of his own poltroonery. But frony 
the female termagant he retires with all the honours of war, and with his tail held aloft 
like a standard; quite consciou$ that he is acting as becomes a dog and a gentleman. 

+ Not unwersally I am glad to hear. In Yorkshire and several other counties a very 
old custom exists, or did exist as late as 1862, called “Riding the Stang” or “Rough. 
Music,” which consists in giving a serenade with cows’ horns, and warming-pans, and 
tea-kettles to a man known to have beaten his wife or been unfaithful to her. See a very 
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be: swrounded by a certain halo of jocosity which inclines people 
to smile whenever they hear of a case of it (terminating anywhere 
short of actual murder), and causes the mention of the subject to 


‘ conduce rather than. otherwise to the ‘hilarity of a dinner party. 


The occult fun thus connected with wife-beating forms by no means 
indeed the least curious part of the subject. Certainly in view of 
the state of things revealed by our criminal statistics there is some- 
thing ominous in the ‘circumstance that “Punch” should have been our 
national English street-drama for more than two centuries. Whether, 
as some antiquarians tell us, Judas Iscariot was the archetypal Polici- 
nello, who, like Faust and Don Juan, finally meets the reward of his 
crimes by Satanic.intervention, or whether, as other learned gentlemen 
say, the quaint visage and humour of the Neapolitan vintager Puccio 
d’Aniello, originated the jest which has amused ten generations, it is 
equally remarkable that so much of the enjoyment should concentrate 
about the thwacking of poor Judy, and the flinging of the baby out 
of the window. Questioned seriously whether he think that the be- 
haviour of Punch as a citizen and père de famille be in itself a good joke, 
the British gentleman would probably reply that it was not more 
facetious than watching a carter flogging a horse. But invested with 
the drollery of a marionette’s behaviour, and accompanied by the 
screeches of the man with the Pan-pipe, the scene is irresistible, and 
the popularity of the hero rises with every bang he bestows on the 
wife of his bosom and on the representative of the law. 

The same sort of half-jocular sympathy unquestionably accompanies 
the whole class of characters of whom Mr. Punch is the type. Very 
~good and kind-hearted men may be frequently heard speaking of 
horrid scenes of mutual abuse and violence between husbands and 
wives, asif they were rather ridiculous than disgusting. The “ Taming 
of the Shrew ” still holds its place as one of the most popular of Shake- 
speare’s comedies; and even the genial Ingoldsby conceived he added 
a point to his inimitable legend of “Odille,” by inserting after the 
advice to “succumb to our she-saints, videlicet wives,” the parenthesis, 
“that is, if one has not a ‘good bunch of fives?” Where is the hidden 
fun of this and scores of similar allusions, which sound like the cracking 
of whips over the cowering dogs in a kennel ? 


curious account of it and of its good effects, in Chambers’ Book of Days, vol. ii. p. 510. 
A correspondent kindly sends further details, from which it appears that there is always 
a sort of herald or orator on the occasion, who, when the procession halts before the 
delinquent’s house, recites verses in this style :— 


“ There is a man in this place, 
(piano) - Has beat his wife [a pause] 
- (fortissimo) Has beat his wife! ! 
e 


“Tise very great shame and E Pe 

To all who live in the place,” &e. 
The custom derives its name from the old Scottish “ Stange ”—a long pole on which the 
culprit is sometimes made to take a very disagreeable ride. 
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I imagine it lies in the sense, so E ER to the owners of superior 
physical strength, that after all, if reason and eloquence should fail, 
there is always an ultima ratio, and that that final appeal lies in their 
hands. The sparring may be all very well for a time, and may be 
counted entirely satisfactory if they get the better. But then, if by 
any mischance the unaccountably sharp wits of the weaker creature 
should prove dangerous weapons, there is always the club of brute 
force ready to hand in the corner. The listener is amused, as in 
reading a fairy tale, wherein the hero, when apparently completely 
vanquished, pulls out a talisman given him by an Afreet, and lo! his 
enemies fall flat on the ground and are turned into rats. 

Thus it comes to pass, I suppose, that the abstract idea of a strong 
man hitting or kicking a weak woman—per se, so revolting—has 
somehow got softened into a jovial kind of ‘domestic lynching, the 
grosser features of.the case being swept out of sight, just as people 
make endless jests on tipsiness, forgetting how loathsome a thing is 
a drunkard. A “jolly companions” chorus seems to accompany both 
kinds of exploits. This, and the prevalent idea (which I shall analyze 
by-and-by) that the woman has generally deserved the blows she 
receives, keep up, I believe, the indifference of the public on the 
subject. 

Probably the sense: > that iey must carry with them a good deal of 
tacit. sympathy. on the part..of other men has something to do in 
encouraging wife-beaters, just as the fatal notion of the good fellow- 
ship of drink has made thousands of sots. But the immediate causes 
of the offence of brutal violence are..of course very various, and need 
to be better understood than they commonly are if we*would find a 
remedy for them. First, there are to be considered the class of people 
' and the conditions of. life wherein the practice prevails; then the 
character of the men who beat their wives; next that of the wives 
who are beaten and kicked; and finally, the possible remedy: 

Wife-beating exists in the upper and middle classes. rather more, I 
fear, than is generally.recognized; but it rarely extends to anything 
beyond an occasional blow or two of a not dangerous kind. In his 
apparently most ungovernable rage, the gentleman or tradesman 
somehow manages to bear in mind the disgrace he will incur if his 
outbreak be betrayed by his wife’s black eye or broken arm, and he 
regulates his cuffs or kicks accordingly. The dangerous wife-beater 
belongs almost exclusively to the artisan and labouring classes. 
Colliers, “ puddlers,” and weavers have long earned for themselves in 
this matter a bad reputation, and among a, long list of cases before ` 
me, I reckon shoemakers; stonemasons, butchers, smiths, tailors, a 
printer, a clerk, a bird-catcher, and a large number of labourers. In 
the worst districts of London (as I have*been informed by one of 
the most experienced magistrates) four-fifths of the wife-beating 
cases are among the’ lowest. class of Irish labourers—a fact worthy of 
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e more than passing notice, had we time to bestow upon it, seeing that 
in their own country Irishmen of all classes are proverbially kind and 
even chivalrous towards. women. 

There are also various degrees of wife-beating in the different 
localities. In London it seldom goes beyond a severe “thrashing ” 
with the fist—a sufficiently dreadful punishment, it is true, when in- 
flicted by a strong man on a woman; but mild in comparison of the 
kickings and tramplings and “purrings” with hob-nailed shoes 
and clogs of what we can scarcely, in this connection, call the 
“dark and true and tender North.” As Mr. Serjeant Pulling re- 
marks,* “ Nowhere is the ill-usage of woman so systematic as in 
Liverpool, and so little hindered by the strong arm of the law; making 
the lot of a marned woman, whose locality is the ‘kicking district’ 
of Liverpool, simply a duration of suffering and subjection to injury 
and savage treatment, far worse than that to which the wives of mere 
savages are used.” It is in the centres of dense mercantile and 
manufacturing populations that this offence reaches its climax. In 
London the largest return for one year (in the Parliamentary Report 
on Brutal Assaults) of brutal assaults on women was 351. In Lanca- 
shire, with a population of almost two millions and a-half, the largest 
number was 194, In Stafford, with a population of three-quarters of 
a million, there were 113 cases. In the West Riding, with a million 
and a-half, 152 ; and in Durham, with 508,666, no less than 267. Thus, 
roughly speaking, there are nearly five times as many wife-beaters of 
the more brutal kind, in proportion to the population, in Durham as 
in London. Whatare the conditions of life among the working classes 
in those great “hives of industry” of which we talk so proudly ? 
It is but justice that we should picture the existence of the men and 
women in such places before we pass. to discuss the deeds which 
darken it. . | 

They are lives out of which almost every softening and ennobling 
element has been withdrawn, and into which enter brutalizing influences 
almost unknown elsewhere. They are lives of hard, ugly, mechanical 
toil in dark pits and hideous factories, amid the grinding and clanging 
of engines and the fierce heat of furnaces, in that Black Country where 
the green sod of earth is replaced by mounds of slag and shale, where 
no flower grows, no fruit ripens, scarcely a bird sings ; where the morn- 
ing has no freshness, the evening no dews; where the spring sunshine 
cannot pierce the foul curtain of smoke which overhangs these modern 

` Cities of the Plain, and where the very streams and rivers run dis- 
coloured and steaming with stench, like Styx and Phlegethon, through 
their banks of ashes. If “God made the country and man made 
the town,” we might deem that Ahrimanes devised this Tartarus of. 
toil, and that here we had at last found the spot where the Pralmist 
might seek in vain for the handiwork of the Lord. e 


* Transactions Social Science Association,.1876,.-p. 345. e 
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As we now and then, many of us, whirl through this land of dark- 
ness in express trains, and draw up our carriage windows that we may 
be spared the smoke and dismal scene, we have often reflected that the 
wonder is, not that the dwellers there should lose some of the finer 
poetry of life, the more delicate courtesies of humanity, but that they 
should remain so much like other men, and should so often rise to noble 
excellence and intelligence, rather than have developed, as would 
have seemed more natural, into a race of beings relentless, hard, ang 
grim as their own iron machines—beings of whom the Cyclops of the 
Greek and the Gnomes of the Teuton imaginations were the fore- 
shadowings. Of innocent pleasure in such lives there can, alas! be 
very little; and the hunger of nature for enjoyment must inevitably 
be supplied (among all save the few to whom intellectual pursuits 
may suffice) by the grosser gratifications of the senses. Writers who 
have never attempted to realize what it must be to hear ugly sounds 
and smell nauseous odours and see hideous sights, all day long, from 
year’s end to year’s end, are angry with these Black Country artisans 
for spending largely of their earnings in buying delicate food—poultry 
and salmon, and peas and strawberries. For my part, I am inclined 
to rejoice if they can content themselves with such harmless gratifi- 
cations of the palate, instead of me deadly stimulants of drink, 
cruelty, and vice. 


These, then, are the localities vka Wife-torture flourishes in | 


England; where a dense population is crowded into a hideous manu- 
facturing or'mining or mercantile district. Wages are usually high 
though fluctuating.’ Facilities for drink and vice abound, but those 
for cleanliness and decency are scarcely attainable. The men are 
rude, coarse, and brutal in their manners and habits, and the women 
devoid, in an extraordinary degree, of all the higher natural attrac- 
tions and influences of their sex. Poor drudges of the factory, or of 
the crowded and sordid lodging-house, they lose, before youth is past, 
the freshness, neatness, and gentleness, perhaps even the modesty of a 
woman, and present, when their miserable cases come up before the 
magistrate, an aspect so sordid and forbidding that it is no doubt 
with difficulty he affords his sympathy to them rather than to the 
husband chained to so wretched a consort. Throughout the whole of 
this inquiry I think it very necessary, in justice to all parties, and ‘in 
mitigation of too vehement judgment of cases only known from 
printed reports; to bear in mind that the women of the class con- 


cerned are, some of them wofully unwomanly, slatternly, coarse, foul- ` 


mouthed—sometimes loose in behaviour, sometimes madly addicted 
to drmk. There ought to be no idealizing of them, as a class, into 
refined and suffering angels if we wish to be just. °” The home of a 
LancaShire operative, alas! is not a garden wherein the plants of. re- 
finement or sensitiveness are very likely to spring up or thrive. 

Given this direful milieu, and its popul&tion, male and female, 
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we next ask, What are the immediate incitements to the men to mal- 
treat the women? They are of two kinds, I think,—general and 
particular. 

First, the whole relation between the sexes in the class we are 
considering is very little better than one of master and slave. I have 
always abjured the use of this familiar comparison in speaking 
generally of English husbands and wives, because as regards the 
upper orders of society it is ridiculously overstrained and untrue. 
But in the “kicking districts,” among the lowest labouring classes, 
Legree himself might find a dozen prototypes, and the condition of 
the women be most accurately matched by that of the negroes on a 
Southern plantation before the war struck off their fetters.* To a 
certain extent this marital tyranny among the lower classes is beyond 
the reach of law, and can only be remedied by the slow elevation and 
civilization of both sexes. But it is also in an appreciable degree, I 
am convinced, enhanced by the law even as it now stands, and was 
still more so by the law as it stood before the Married Women’s 
Property, Act put a stop to the chartered robbery by husbands 
of their wives’ earnings. At the present time, though things are 
improving year by year, thanks to the generous and far-seeing 
statesmen who are contending for justice to women inside and out of 
the House of Commons, the position of a woman before the law as 
wife, mother, and citizen, remains so much below that of a man as 
husband, father, and citizen, that it is a matter of course that she 
must be regarded by him as an inferior, and fail to obtain from him 
such a modicum of respect as her mental and moral qualities might 
win did he see her placed by the State on an equal footing. . 

I have no intention in this paper to discuss the vexed subject of 
women’s political and civil rights, but I cannot pass to the considera- 
tion of the incidental and minor causes of the outrages upon them, 
without recording my conviction that the political disabilities under 
which the whole sex still labours, though apparently a light burden 
‘on the higher.and happier ranks, presses down more and more heavily 
through the lower strata of society in growing deconsideration and 
contempt, unrelieved (as it is at higher levels) by other influences on 
opinion. Finally at the lowest grade of all it exposes women to an 
order of insults and wrongs which are never inflicted by equals upon 
an equal, and can only be paralleled by the oppressions of a dominant 
caste or race over their helots, In, this as in many other things the 
educating influence of law immeasurably outstrips its direct action ; 
and such as is the spirit of our laws, such will inevitably be the spirit 
of our people. Human beings no longer live like animals in a con- 
dition wherein he natural sentiments between the sexes suffice to 

* Let it be noted that while they were slaves, these negroes were daily suB®jected to 
outrages and cruelties of whigh it thrilled our blood to hear. Since they have been 


emancipated their white neighbours have learned at least so far to recognize them as 


` ‘human beings, that these tortures have become comparatively rare. Š 
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guard the weak, where the male brute is kind and forbearing to the 
female, and where no Court of Chancery interferes with the mother’s 
most dear and sacred charge of her little ones. Man alone claims to 
hold his mate in subjection, and to have the right while he lives, and 
even after he dies, to rob a mother of her child; and man, who has 
lost the spontaneous chivalry of the lion and the dog, needs to be 
provided with laws which may do whatever it lies with laws to effect 
to form a substitute for such chivalry. Alas! instead of such, he has 
only made for himself laws which add legal to natural disabilities, and - 
give artificial strength to ready-constituted prepotence. 

I consider that itis a very great misfortune to both sexes that women 
should be thus depreciated .in the opinion ‘of that very class of men 
whom it would be most desirable to impress with respect and tender- 
ness for them; who are most prone to despise physical infirmity and 
to undervalue the moral qualities wherein women excel. All the 
softening and refining influences which women exert in happier con- 
ditions are thus lost to those who most need them,—to their hus- 
bands and still more emphatically to their children; and the women 
themselves are degraded and brutified in their own eyes by the 
contempt of their companions: When I read all the fine-sounding 
phrases perpetually repeated about:the invaluable influence of a good 
mother over her son,—how the worst criminals are admitted to be 
reclaimable if they have ever enjoyed it,—and how the virtues of 
the best and ‘noblest men are attributed to it, as a commonplace of 
biography,—l often ask myself, “ Why, then, is not something done to 
lift and increase, instead of to depreciate and lower, that sacred influ- 
ence? Whyare not mothers allowed to respect themselves, that they 
may fitly claim the respect: of their sons? How is a -lad to learn to 
‘reverence a woman whom he seés daily scoffed at, beaten, and abused, 
and when he knows that the laws of his country forbid her, ever and ` 
under any circumstances, to exercise the rights of citizenship ; ; nay, 
which deny to her the guardianship of himself—of the very.child of 
her bosom—should her husband eoat to hand him over to’ her rival 
out of the street?” - ba i 

The general depr eciation of women as a sex is bad eae but in 
the matter we are considering, -the special depreciation of. wives is 
more directly responsible for the outrages they endure. The notion 
that a man’s wife is his PROPERTY, in the ‘sense in which a horse is 
his property (descended to us rather through the Roman law than 
through the customs of: our Teuton ancestors), is ‘the fatal root of 
incalculable evil and misery. Every brutal-minded man, and many 
a man who in other relations of life is not brutal, entertains more or 
less vaguely the notion ‘that his-wife is his thing, ard is ready to ask 
with iadignation (as we read again and &gain in the police reports), 
of any one who interferes with his treatment of*her, “May I not do 
what I will with my own?” It is even sometimes pleaded on behalf 
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of poor men, that they possess nothing else but their wives, and that, 
consequently, it seems doubly hard to meddle with the exercise of 
their power in that narrow sphere !* . . 
Iam not intending to discuss the question of the true relation þe- 
tween husbands and wives which we may hope to see realized when 


“Springs the happier race of human kind ” 


from parents “ equal and free”—any more than the political and social 
rights of women generally. But it is impossible, in treating of the 
typical case wherein the misuse of wives reaches its climax in Wife- 
beating and Wife-torture, to avoid marking out with a firm line where 
lies the underground spring of the mischief. As one of the many 
results of this proton pseudos, must be noted the fact (very important 
in its bearing on our subject) that not only is an offence against a 
wife condoned as of inferior guilt, but any offence of the wife against 
her husband is regarded asa sort of Petty Treason. For her, as for 
the poor ass'in the fable, it is more heinous to nibble a blade of grass 
than for the wolf to dévour both the lamb and the shepherd. Should 
she be guilty of “nagging” or scolding, or of being a slattern, or of 
getting intoxicated, she finds usually a short shrift and no favour— 
and even humane persons talk of her offence.as constituting, if not a 
justification for her murder, yet an explanation of it. She is, in short, 
liable to capital punishment without judge or jury for transgressions 
which in the case of a man would never be punished at all, or be 
expiated by a fine of five shillings. t o 

Nay, in her case there is a readiness even to pardon the.omission of 
the ordinary forms of law as needlessly cumbersome. . In no other 
instance save that of the Wife-beater is excuse made for a man taking 
the Jaw into his own hands. We are accustomed to accept it as a 


% Stripped of the euphemisms of courtesy wherewith we generally wrap them up, 
it cannot be denied that the sentiments of a very large number of men towards‘women 
-consist of a wretched alternation of exaggerated and silly homage, and of no less exag- 
gerated and foolish contempt. -One moment on a pedestal, the next in the mire; the 
woman is adored while she gives pleasure, despised the moment she ceases to do so. The 
proverbial difficulty of introducing a joke into the skull of a Scotchman is nothing to 
that of getting into the mind of such men that a woman is a human_being—however 
humble—not a mere adjunct and appendage of humanity; and that she must have 
been created, and has a right to live for ends of her own; not for the ends of ‘another ; 
that she was made, as the old Westminster Catechism says, “to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever,” not primarily or expressly to be John Smith’s wife and James Smith’s mother. 
We laugh at'the great engineer-who gave as his opinion before a Royal Commission that 
rivers were created to feed’navigable canals ; and a farmer would certainly be treated as 
betraying the “ bucolic mind” who avowed that he thought his horse was made to carry 
him to market, and his cat to eat his mice and spare his cheese’; yet where women are 
concerned—beings who are understood to be at least quasi-rational, and to whom their 
religion promises an immortal life hereafter of good and glory—the notion that the Final 
_Cause:of Woman is Man seems never to strike them as supremely ridiculous. 

+ Old English legislation embodied this view so far as to inflict the cruelest of all 
punishments—burning to death—on. a woman guilty of Betty treason, i.e., the murder of 
her husband, while the husband’ was only liable to hanging for murdering hjs wife. A 
woman was burned to death under this atrocious law at Chester, in 1760, for poisoning 
her husband. The wretched creature was made t linger four months in jail uader her 
awful sentence before it was executed. i s 
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principle that “lynching ” cannot be authorized in a civilized country, 
and that the first Jesson of orderly citizenship is that no man shall be ` 
judge, jury, and executioner in his own cause. But when a wife’s 
offences are in question this salutary rule is overlooked, and men 
otherwise just-minded, refer cheerfully to the circonstance atténuante 
of the wife’s drunkenness or bad language, as if it, not only furnished 
an excuse for outrage upon her, but made it quite fit and proper 
for the Queen’s peace to be broken and the woman’s bones along 
with it. r 

This underlying public opinion is fortunately no new thing. On the 
contrary, it is an idea of immemorial antiquity which has been embodied 
in the laws of many nations, and notably, as derived from the old 
Roman Patria Potestas, in our own. It was only in 1829, in the Ith 
_ George IV., that the Act of Charles II., which embodied the old 
Common Law, and authorized a man “to chastise his wife with any 
reasonable instrument,” was erased from our Statute-Book. Our posi- 
tion is not retrograde, but advancing, albeit too slowly. It is not as 
in the case of the Vivisection of Animals, that a new passion of cruelty 
is arising, but only that an old one, having its origin in the remotest - 
epochs of barbarian wife-capture and polygamy, yet lingers in the 
dark places of the land. By degrees, if our statesmen will but bring 
the educational influence of law to bear upon the matter, it will surely 
die out and become a thing of the past, like cannibalism,—than which 
it is no bétter fitted for a Christian nation. | . 

Of course the ideas of the suffering wives are cast in the same mould 
as those of their companions. They take it for granted that a Husband 
is a Beating Animal, and may be heard to remark when extraordinarily 
ill-treated by a stranger,—that they “never were so badly used, no 
not by their own ’usbands.” Their wretched proverbial similarity to 
spaniels and walnut-trees, the readiness with which they sometimes 
turn round and snap at a bystander who has interfered on their behalf, 
of course affords to cowardly people a welcome excuse for the “ policy 
of non-intervention,” and forms the culminating proof of how far the 
iron of their fetters has éaten into their souls. A specially experienced 
gentleman writes from Liverpool: “The women ’of Lancashire are 
awfully fond of bad husbands. It has become quite a, truism that our 
women are like dogs, the more you beat them the more they love you.” 
Surely if a bruised and trampled woman be a pitiful object, a woman 
who has been brought down by fear, or by her own gross passions, so low 
as to fawn on the beast who strikes her, is one to make angels weep ? * 

* And there are gentlemen who think there is something beautiful in this! The 
Rev. F. W. Harper, writing to the Spectator of January 26, says, “I make bold to be- 
lieve that if ever I should turn into a wife I shall choose to be beateg by my husband to 
any extent (short of being slain outright), rather than it should be said a stranger came 
between w.” After thus bringing to our minds the beatings, and kickings, and blindings, 
and burnings, and “cloggings,” which sicken us, he bids us remember that the true 


idea of marriage is “ the relation of Christ to his Church” f It is not for me to speak on 
this subject, but I should have expected that a minister oP the Christian religion would 
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To close this part of the subject, I conceive then, that the common 
idea of the inferiority of women, and the special netion of the rights 
of husbands, form the undercurrent of feeling which induces a man, 
when for any reason he is infuriated, to wreak his violence on bis wife. 
She is, in his opinion, his natural souffre-douleur. 

It remains to be noted what are the principal incitements to such out- 
bursts of savage fury among the classes wherein Wife-beating prevails. 
They are not far to seek. The first is undoubtedly Drink—poisoned 
drink. The seas of brandy and gin, and the oceans of beer, imbibed 
annually in England, would be bad enough, if taken pure and simple,* 
but it is the vile adulterations introduced into thém which make them 
the infuriating poisons which they are—which literally sting the 
wretched drinkers into cruelty, perhaps quite foreign to their natural 
temperaments. As an experienced minister in these districts writes to 
me, “J have known men almost as bad as those you quote (a dozen 
wife-murderers) made into most kind and considerate husbands by 
total abstinence.” If the English people will go on swallowing 
millions’ worth yearly of brain poison, what can we expect but 
brutality the most hideous and grotesque? Assuredly the makers 
and vendors of these devil’s philtres are responsible for an amount of" 
crime and ruin which some of the worst tyrants in history might have 
trembled to bear on their consciences ; nor can the national legislature 
be absolved for suffering the great Drink interest thus foully to tamper: 
with the health—nay, with the very souls of our countrymen. What 
is the occult influence which prevents the Excise from performing its. 
duty as regards these frauds on the revenue? i 

2. Next to drunkenness as a cause of violence to women, follows the- 
other “ great sin of great cities,” of which it is unnecessary here to 
speak. The storms of jealousy thence arising, the hideous alternative 
possession of the man by the twin demons of cruelty and lust—one of 
whom ïs never very far from the other—are familiar elements in the 
police-court tragedies. 

3. Another source of the evil may be found in that terrible, though 
ttle recognized passion, which rude men and savages share with 
many animals, and which is the precise converse of sympathy, for it 
consists in anger and cruelty, excited by the signs of pain; an 
impulse to hurt and destroy any suffering creature. rather than to 
relieve or help it. Of the widespread influence of this passion (which 
I have ventured elsewhere to name Heteropathy), a passion only 


have shuddered at the possibility of suggesting such a connection of ideas as these notions 
involve. Heaven help the poor women of Durham and Lancashire if their clergy lead 
them to picture a Christ resembling their husbands ! 

* I doubt that, even if reduced to bestial helplessness by these drinks in a pure state, 
men would ever be goaded by them to the class of passions excited by the adulterated 
ones. I have myself seen in Savoy whole crowds of men returning from market, all more 
or less tipsy from the free use,of the excellent Vin de Seychelles, but instead of quar- 
relling or fighting, or beating their horses and pigs, their demeanour was ludicrously 
good-humoured and affectionate. s o 
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slowly dying out as’ civilization advances, there: can, I ‘think, be no 
doubt'at all. Jt ig.a hideous mystery of human nature’that such feel- 
ings should lie latent init, and that cruelty.should grow by what it 
feeds on; that the more the tyrant causes ‘the victim to suffer the 
more he “hates him, and desires to heap on him’ fresh’ sufferings. 
Among the lower classes the emotion of ‘Heteropathy: unmistakably 
finds vent in the cruelty of parents and step-parents to unfortunate 
children who happen to be weaker or more stupid than others, or to 
have been once excessively punished, and’whose joyless little faces 
arid timid crouching demeanour, instead’ of appeals for pity; prove 
provocations ‘to fresh outrage. The group of’ his" shivering and 
starving children and weeping wife is.the sad sight which, greeting 
the eyes of the husband and father reeling home from the’ gin-shop, 
somehow kindles his fury.. If the baby cry in the cradle, he stamps on it. 
If his wife wring her hands in despair,-he fells her to the ground.* 

4. After these I’should be- inclined to reckon, as a cause of brutal 
outbreaks, the impatience and irritation which must often be caused 
in the homes of the working classes by sheer friction. While rich 
. people, when they get tired of each other or feel irritable, are enabled 

“to recover their tempers in the ample: ‘Space afforded by a comfortable 
house, the poor are huddled together in such close’ quarters that the 
sweetest tempers and most tender affections ‘must sometimes feel the 
trial. Many of us have shuddered at Miss Octavia Hill’s all-too-graphic 
‘description of: a hot, noisomie court in the heart of London ona fine 
summer evening, with’ men, women, and children.“ pullulating,” as the 
French say, on ‘the steps, at the windows, on the pavement, all dirty, 
hot, and tired, and scarcely able to find. standing -or-sitting: room. It 
is trué -the poor are ‘happily -more ‘grégarious than. the rich.. .Para- 

_ doxical-as it-sounds, it takes a good deal-of civilization ‘to make a man 

love savage scenery, and a highly cultivated mind to find any “ plea- 
gure in the pathless woods” or “rapture in the lonely shore.” Neverthe- 
less, for moral health as much as for physical, a certain number of 
cubic inchs of space are needed-for-every living being.. ©’ 

. It is their interminable, inevitable propinquity whisk in the lower 
classes makes the nagging, wrangling, ‘worrying: women so intolerably 


trying. As millers get accustomed, it is said, to the clapping - of their ° 


mill, so may some poor husbands become deaf to their wives’ tongues; 
but the preliminary experience must be seévere-indeed: ` '. 

These, then, are the incentives to Wife-beating ‘and: Wife:torture. 
What are the men on whom they exert their evil influence ? 

Obviously, by the hypothesis, they are chiefly the drunken, idle, 
ruffianly fellows who lounge about the public-houses instead of work- 
ing for their families. e Without pretending to affirm.that there are no 
sober, eindustrious husbands, goaded to estrike their wives through 


* Hopes of the Human Race, p. 172 (The Evolution’ of the Social Sentiment). By 
Frances Power Cobbe. Williams and Norgate. 
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jealousy or irritation, the presumption is enormous against the cha- 
racter of any man convicted of such an assault. [he cases in which 
the police reports of them add, “ He had been bound over to keep the 
peace several times previously,” or “He had been often fined for 
‘drunkenness and disorderly behaviour,” are quite countless. Some- 
-times it approaches the ludicrous to read how helplessly. the law has 
‘been attempting to deal with the scoundrel, as, for example, in the 
case of William Owen, whom his wife said she “met for the first time 
beside Ned: Wright’s Bible-barrow,” and who told the poor fool he 
had been “converted.” He was known to Constable 47 K as having 
been convicted over sixty times for drunkenness and violent assaults ; 
and the moment he left the church he began to abuse his wife. 

The pitilessness and ferocity of these men sometimes looks lke 
madness. Alfred Stone, for. example, coming home in a bad temper, 
took his wife’s parrot out of its cage, stamped on it, and threw it on 
‘the fire, observing, “ Jane! itis the last thing you have got belonging 
+o your father!” In the hands of such a man a woman’s heart must 
be crushed, like the poor bird under his heel. 

Turn we now from the beaters to the beaten. I have already said 
that we must not idealize the women of the “ kicking districts.” They 
are; mostly, poor souls, very coarse, very unwomanly. Some of them 
drink whenever they can procure drink. Some are bad and cruel 
mothers (we cannot forget the awful stories of the Burial Clubs); many 
are ‘hopelessly depraved, and lead as loose lives as‘their male com- 
panions. Many keep their houses in a miserable state of dirt. and dis- 
order, neglect their children, and sell their clothes and furniture for 
gin. ' Not seldom will one of these reckless creatures pursue. her 
husband ‘in the streets with screams of abuse and jeers. The man 
knows‘not where to turn to escape from the fury. When-he comes home 
at night, he probably finds her lying dead drunk on the bed, and his 
children crying for their supper... Again, in'a lesser degree, women 
make. their homes into purgatories by their bad tempers. There was 
in old times a creature recognized by law asa “Common Scold,” for 
whom the punishment of ducking in the village horse-pond was 
formally provided. It is to be feared her species is by no means to be 
reckoned among the “Extinct Mammalia.” Then comes the “nagging” 
wife, immortalized as “Mrs. Caudle;” the worrying, peevish kill-joy, 
whose presence is a wet blanket—nay, a wet blanket stuck full of pins ; 
the argumentative woman, with a voice like a file and a face like a 
ferret, who bores on, night and day, till life is a burden.* 

* I have seen a woman like this tormenting a great, good-natured hobbledehoy, who 
unhappily belonged to Carlyle’s order. of “ Inarticulate ones,” and found it-impossible to 
avoid being caught,every five minutes in the Socratic elenchus, which she set for him like 
a trap whenever he opened his niouth. At length when this had lasted the larger part 
of a rainy day, the poor boy who’ had seemed for some time on the.verge ofeexplosion, 
suddenly sprang from his chair, seized the little woman firmly though gently round the 


waist, carried her out into thé hall, and came back to his seat, making no remark on the 
transaction. Who could blame him? ' 
; F 2 ° 
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- These are terrible harpies. But it is scarcely fair to assume that 
every woman whg is accused of “nagging” necessarily belongs to 
their order. I have no doubt that every husband who comes home 
with empty pockets, and from whom his wife needs to beg repeatedly 
for money to feed herself and her children, considers that she “nags” 
him. I have no doubt that when a wife reproaches such a husband: 
with squandering his wages in the public-house, or on some wretched 
rival, while she: and her children are starving, he accuses her to 
all his friends of intolerable “nagging,” and that, not seldom having” 
acquired from him the reputation of this kind of thing, the verdict of 
“« Serve her Right” is generally passed upon her by public opiniom. 
when her “nagging” is capitally punished by a broken head. ' 

But all women of the humblest class are not those.termbleé creatures,. 
drunken, depraved, or ill-tempered; or even addicted to “nagging.” 
On the contrary, I can affirm from my own experience, as, well, I believe;. 
ag that of ‘all who have had much to do with the poor of great 
cities, there are among them at least as many good women as bad. 
—as many who are sober, honest, chaste, and industrious, as are the- 
contrary. There is a type which every clergyman, and magistrate,. 
and district visitor will recognize in a moment as very common: æ 
woman generally small and slight of person, but alert, intelligent, 
active morning, noon, and night, doing the best her strength allows to 
keep her home tidy, and her children neat and well fed, and to supply 
her husband’s wants. Her face was, perhaps, pretty at: eighteen: by 
the time she is eight-and-twenty, toil and drudgery and many children 
have reduced her to a mere rag, and only her eyes retain à little- 
pathetic relic of beauty. This woman expresses herself well and. 
simply : it is a special “note” of her character that she uses no violent 
words, even in describing the worst injuries. There is nothing “loud” 
about her in voice, dress, or manners. She is emphatically a “ decent,” 
respectable woman. Her only fault, if fault it be, is that she will insist 
on obtaining food and‘clothing for her children, and that when she is: 
refused them she becomes that depressed, broken-spirited creature- 
whose mute, reproachful looks act as a goad, as I have said, to the 
passions of her oppressor. We shall see presently what part this class: 
of woman plays in the horrible domestic tragedies of England. 

We have now glanced at the conditions under which Wife-beating: 
takes place, at the incentives immediately leading to it, the men who 
beat, and the women who are beaten. Turn we now to examine more 
closely the thing itself. l 

There are two kinds of Wife-beating which I am anxious the reader 
should keep clearly apart in his mind. There is what may be called 
Wife-beating by Combat, and there is Wife-beating preperly so ‘called, 
which is only wife, and not wife-and-husband beating. In the first, 
both parties have an equal share. Bad words are exchanged, them 
blows. The man hits, the woman perhaps scratches and tears. If 
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the woman generally gets much the worst of it, it is simply because 
‘cats: are weaker than dogs. The man cannot so justly be said to 
have “beaten” his wife as to have vanquished her in a boxing- 
match. Almost without exception in these cases it is mentioned that 
“both parties were the worse for liquor.” It is in this way the 
drunken woman is beaten, by the drunken man, not by the ideal sober 
and industrious husband, who has a right to be disgusted by her 
intoxication. It is nearly exclusively, I think, in such drunken-quarrels 
that the hateful virago gets beaten at all. As a general rule she 
commands too much fear, and is so ready to give back curse for 
curse and blow for blow, that, in cold blood, nobody meddles with her. 
Such a termagant is often the tyrant of her husband, nay, of the whole 
court or lane in which she lives; and the sentiments she excites are the 
reverse of those which bring down the fist and the clogs of the ruffian 
husband on the timid and meek-faced woman who tries, too often 
unsuccessfully, the supposed magic of a soft answer to turn away the 
wrath of such a wild beast as he. 

One word, however, must be said, before we leave this revolting 
picture, even for that universally condemned creature, the drunken wife. 
Does any save one, the Great Judge above, ever count how many of 
. such doubly-degraded beings have been driven to intemperance by 
sheer misery? How many have been lured to drink by companion- 
ship with their drunken husbands? How many have sunk into 
the habit because, worn out in body by toil and child-bearing, degraded 
in soul by contempt and abuse, they have not left in them one spark of 
that self-respect which enables a human being to resist the temptation 
‘to drown care and remembrance in the dread forgetfulness of strong 
drink ? 

The second kind of Wife-beating is when the man alone is the 
striker and the woman the stricken. These are the cases which 
especially challenge our attention, and for which it may be hoped 
some palliative may be found. In these, the husband usually comes 
home “the worse for liquor,’ and commences, sometimes without 
‘any provocation at all, to attack his wife, or drag her out. of the bed 
where she is asleep, or has just been confined. (See cases p. 74.) 
Sometimes there is preliminary altercation, the wife imploring him to 
give her some money to, buy necessaries, or reproaching him for 
drinking all be has earned. In either case the wife is passive so far as 
blows are concerned, unless at the last, in self-defence, she lays her 
‘hand on some weapon to protect her life—a fact which is always 
cited against her as a terrible delinquency.” 


e 
* Such was the case of SusannahePalmer, a few years ago, whose husband had kgaten her, 
and sold up her furniture again and again, blackened her eyes, and knocked out her five 
front teeth. At last on one occasion, with the knife with which she was cutting her 
children’s supper, she somehow inflicted a slight cut on the man while he was knocking 
iher akout the hcad. He immediately summoned her for “ cutting and wounding bim,” 
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Such are the two orders of Wife-beating with which a tolerably 
extensive study of the subject has‘made me familiar. It will be 
_ observed that neither includes that ideal Wife-beater of whom we 
hear so much, the sober, industrious man goaded to frenzy by his: 
wife’s temper or drunkenness. I will not venture to affirm that that. 
Ideal Wife-beater is as mythical as the griffin or the sphinx, but: 
I will affirm that in all my inquiries I have never yet come on his. 
track. ° i , 

I have insisted much on this point, because I think it has been 
strangely overlooked, and that it ought to form a most important. 
factor in making up our judgment of the whole matter and of the: 
proper remedies. It will be found, I believe, on inquiry that it is. 
actually surprising how very seldom there is anything at all alleged 
by the husband. against the wife in the worst cases of wife-torture— 
except the “provocation” and “nagging” of asking him for money ; 
or, as in the case of poor Ellen Harlow, of refusing him twopence out of 
her own earnings when he had been drinking all day and she had been 
working.* In thirty-eight cases taken at random, five were of the class. 
of drunken combats; and in thirty nothing was reported as alleged. 
against the victims. In many cases strong testimony was given of their 
good conduct and industry: e.g. the wife of Wiliam White, who was 
burnt to death by the help of his paraffin lamp, was a “ hard-working: 
industrious woman.” The wife of James Lawrence, whose face bore in. 
court.tokens of the most dreadful violence, “said that her husband had 
for years done nothing for his livelihood, while she had bought a shop, 
and stocked it out of her own earnings.” The wife of Richard Moun- 
tain had “supported herself and her children.” The wife of Alfred 
Etherington, who has been dangerously injured by her husband kicking 
and jumping on her, had been supporting him and their children. The: 
wife of James Styles, who was beaten by her husband till she became: 
insensible, had long provided for him and. herself by charwork ; and., 
so on. , 

Regarding the extent of the evil it is difficult to arrive at: a just: 
calculation. Speaking of those cases only which come before the. 
' courts,—probably, of course, not a third of the whole number,—the: 
elements for forming an opinion are the following :— 

In the Judicial Statistics for England and Wales, issued in 1877 for 
1876, we find that of Aggravated Assaults.on Women and Children, 
of the class which since:1853 have been brought under Summary 
Jurisdiction there were reported, | 


and she was sent to Newgate, I found her there. and afterwards rgceived the very best: 
possible character of her from several respectable tradespeople in whose houses she- 
had work@d as a charwoman for years. Friends subscribed to help her, and the admir-. 
aa chaplain of Newgate interested himself warmly in her case and placed her in. 
safety. ° 

. * This, however, was a “provocation” on which a CKester jury founded a recom- 
mendation to mercy when they found him guilty of manslaughter. See p. 75. 
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How many of these were assaults made by husbands on wives there is 
no means of distinguishing, but, judging from other sources,* I should 
imagine they formed about four-fifths of the whole. 

Among the worst cases, when the accused persons were committed 
for trial or bailed for appearance at Assizes or Sessions (coming under 
the head of Criminal. Proceedings), the classification adopted in the 
Parliamentary Return doesnot permit of identifying the cases which 
concerned women only. Some rough guess on the matter may 
perhaps be formed from the preponderance of male criminals in all 
classes of violent crime. Out of 67 persons charged with Murder in 
1876, 49 were men. Of 41 charged with Attempt to Murder, 35 were 
males. Of 157 charged with Shooting, Stabbing, &c., 146 were men. 
Of 232 charged with Manslaughter, 185 were men; and of 1,020 
charged with Assault inflicting bodily harm, 857 were men. In short, 
out of 1,517 persons charged with crimes of cruelty and violence, more 
than five-sixths were males, and only 235 females. Of course the men’s 
offences include a variety of crimes besides Wife-beating and Wife- 
torture. 

The details of the crimes for which twenty-two men who were 
capitally convicted in 1876 suffered death are noteworthy on this 
head. (Criminal Statistics p. xxix.) Of these :— | 


Edward Deacon, shoemaker, murdered his wife by cutting her head with 
a chopper. 

John Thomas Green, painter, shot his wife with a pistol. 

John Eblethrift,; labourer, murdered his wife by stabbing. 

Charles O’Donneil, labourer, murdered his wife by beating. 

Henry Webster, labourer, murdered his wife by cutting her throat. 


Beside these, five others murdered women with whom they were 
living in vicious relations, and three others (including the monster 
William Fish) murdered children. In all, more than half the convicted 
persons executed that year were guilty of wife-murder,—or of what 
we may term quasi-wife-murder. 

A source of more accurate information is to be found in the 
abstracts of the Reports of Chief Constables for the years 1870-1-2-3-4, | 
presented to the Home Secretary, and published im the “ Report on 
Brutal Assaults” (p. 169, et seq.). In this instructive table Brutal 
Assaults on Women are discriminated from those on men, and the 
total number of convictions for such assaults for the whole five 
years is 6,029; or at the average of 1,205 per annum. This is, 


* E.g. the Report of the Society for the Protection of Women and Children? which has 
this significant passage: “ Some of the cases of assaults were of a brutal and aggravated 
character, . . . thirty-three by husbands on wives, five by fathers, and four by 
mothers on their children.” . 


‘a 
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however, obviously an imperfect return.. In Nottinghamshire, where ~ 
such offences were notoriously common, the doings of the “ Lambs” 
have somehow escaped enumeration. ‘“The.Chief Constable states 
that he is unable to furnish a correct return.” From Merioneth- 
shire no report was received in reply to the Home Office Circular ; 
and from Rutland, Salop, Radnor, and Cardiganshire, the Chief Con- 
stables returned the reply that there were no brutal assaults in those 
counties during the five years in question,—a statement suggesting 
that some different classification of offences must. prevail in those 
localities, since the immunity of Cardiganshire and Salop for five 
years from such crimes of violence would be little short of miraculous, 
while Flint alone had sixteen convictions. Thus I conceive that we’ 
may fairly estimate the number of brutal assaults (brutal be it remem- 
bered, not ordinary) committed on women in England and Wales 
and actually brought to justice at about 1,500 a year, or more than 
four per diem; and of these the great majority are of husbands on 
wives. 

Let us now proceed from the number to the nature of the offences in 
question. I have called this paper English W2/é-torture because I wish 
-to impress my readers with the fact that the familiar term “ wife- 
beating” conveys about as remote a notion of the extremity of the 
cruelty indicated as when candid and ingenuous vivisectors talk of 
“scratching a newt’s tail” when they refer to burning alive, or 
dissecting out the nerves of living ner or torturing nagy cats in one 
series of experiments. 

Wite-beating is: the mere pr eliminary © canter boire the race, —the 
preface to the serious matter which is ta follow. Sometimes, itis true, 
there are men of comparatively mild dispositions who: are content 
to go on beating their wives year after year, giving them occasional 
black-eyes and bruises, or tearing out a few locks of their hair and 
spitting in their faces, or bestowing an ugly print of their iron fingers 
on the woman’s soft arm, but not proceeding beyond these, minor 
injuries to anything perilous. Among the lower classes, unhappily, this 
rude treatment is understood to mean very little more than that the 
man uses his weapon—the fists—as the woman uses hers—the tongue 
——and neither are very much hurt or offended by what is either done 
by one or said by the other. The whole state of manners is what is 
‘to be deplored, and our hope must be to change the bear-garden into 
the semblance of a civilized community, rather than by any direct 
effort to correct the special offence. Foul words, gross acts, drink, 
dirt, and vice, oaths, curses, and blows, it is all, alas! in keeping—nor 
can we hope to cure one evil without the rest. But the unendurable 
mischief, the discovery ẹf which has driven me to try*to call public 
attentiomto the whole matter, is this—Wife*beating in process of time, 
and in numberless cases, advances to Wife-tortumw, and the Wife-torture 
usually ends in Wife-maiming, Wife-blinding, or Wife-murder. A man 
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-who has “thrashed ” his wife with his fists half-a-dozen times, becomcs 
satiated with such enjoyment as that performance brings, and next 
time he is angry he kicks her with his hob-nailed shoes. When he 
has kicked her a few times standing or sitting, he kicks her down and 
stamps on her stomach, her breast, or her face. Ifhe does not wear 
clogs or hob-nailed shoes, he takes up some other weapon, a knife, a 
poker, a hammer, a bottle of vitriol, or a lighted lamp, and strikes her 
with it, or sets her on fire ;—and then, and then only, the nap ieas crea- 
ture’s sufferings are at an end. 


I desire specially to avoid making this paper more painful than can 
be helped, but it is indispensable that some specimens of the tortures 
to which I refer should be brought before the reader's eye. I shall 
take them exclusively from cases reported: during the last three or four 
months. Were I to go further back for a year or two, it would 
be easy to find some more “ sensational,” as, for example, of Michael 
Copeland, who threw his wife on a blazing fire ; of George Ellis, who 
murdered his wife by pitching her out of window; of Ashton Keefe, 
who beat his wife and thrust a box of lighted matches into his Little 
daughter's breast when she was too slow in bringing his beer; and of 
Charles Bradley, who, according to the report in the Manchester Ega- 
miner, “came home, and after locking the door, told his wife ke would 
murder her. He immediately set a large bulldog at her, and the dog, 
after flying at the upper part of her body, seized hold of the woman’s 
right arm, which she lifted to protect herself, and tore pieces out. The 
prisoner in the meantime kept striking her in the face, and inciting the 
brute to worry her. The dog dragged her up and down, biting pieces 
out of her arms, and the prisoner then got on the sofa and hit and 
kicked her on the breast.” 

But the instances of the last three or four months—from Septem- 
ber to the end of January—are more than enough to establish all I 
want to prove; and I beg here to return my thanks for a collection of 
them, and for many very useful observations and tabulations of them, 
to Miss A. Shore, who has been good enough to place them at my 
disposal. 

lt is needful to bear in mind in reading them, that the reports 
of such cases which appear in newspapers are by no means always 
reliable, or calculated to convey the same impressions as the sight of 
the actual trial. In some of the following instances, also, I have 
enly been able to obtain the first announcement of the offence, without 
means of checking it by the subsequent proceedings in court. Per 
contra, it should be remembered that if a few of these cases may pos- 
sibly have been exaggerated or trumped up (as I believe the story of 
the man pouring Chili vifegar into bis wife’s eyes proved 0 have 
been), there are, for every one of these'published horrors, at least three 
or four which never are reported ‘at. all, and where the poor victim dies 
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quietly of her injuries like a wounded animal, without seeking the 
mockery of redref&s offered her by the law. 


James Mills cut his wife’s throat as she lay in bed. He was quite sober 
at the time. On a previous occasion he had nearly torn away her left breast. 

J. Coleman returned home early in the morning, and, finding his wife asleep, 
took up a heavy piece of wood and struck her on the head and arm, bruising 
her arm. On a previous occasion he had fractured her ribs. 

John Mills poured. out vitriol deliberately, and threw it in his wife’s face, 
because she asked him to give her some of his wages. He had said pre- 
viously that he would blind her. 

James Lawrence, who had been frequently bound over to keep the peace, 
and who had been supported by his wife’s industry for years, struck her on 
the face with a poker, leaving traces of the most dreadful kind when she 
‘appeared in court. 

Frederick Knight jumped on the face of his wife (who had only been con- 
fined a month) with a pair of boots studded with hobnails. 

_ Richard Mountain beat his wife on the back and mouth, and turned her out 
of her bed and out of their room one hour after she had been confined. 

Alfred Roberts felled his wife to the floor, with a child in her arms; knelt 
on her, and grasped her throat. She had previously taken out three summonses 
against him, but had never attended. 7 

. John Harris, a shoemaker, at Sheffield, found his wife and children in bed; 
dragged her out, and, after vainly attempting to force her into the oven, tore off 
her night-dress and turned her round before thé fire “ like a piece of beef,” 
while the children stood’ on the stairs listening to their mother’s agonized 
screams. 

Richard Scully knocked in the frontal bone of his wife’s forehead. 

William White, stonemason, threw a burning paraffin lamp at his wife, and 
stood quietly watching her enveloped in flames, from the effects. of which 
she died. oe 

William Hussell, a butcher, ran a knife into his wife several times and 
killed her. Had threatened to do so often before. 

Robert Kelly, engine-driver, bit a piece out of his wife’s cheek. 

William James, an operative boilermaker, stabbed his wife badly in the 
arm and mouth, observing afterwards, “I am sorry 1 did not kill both” (his 
wife and her mother). 

Thomas Richards, a smith, threw his wife down a flight of fourteen steps, 
when -she came to entreat him to give her some money for her maintenance. 
He was living with another woman—the nurse at a hospital where he had 
been ill. 

James Frickett, a ratcatcher. His wife was found dying with broken 
ribs and cut and bruised face, a walking-stick with blood on it lying by. 
Frickett remarked, “If I am going to be hanged for you, I love you.” 

James Styles beat his wife about the head when he met her in the City 
Road. She had supported him for years by char-work, and during the whole 
_ time he-had been in the habit of beating her, and on one occasion so assaulted 
her that the sight of one of her eyes was destroyed. He got drunk habitually 
with the money she earned. 

John Harley, a compositor, committed for trial for cutting.and wounding - 
his wife with intent to murder. 

Joseph Moore, labourer, committed for trial for causing the death of ‘his 
wife by striking her with an iron instrument on the head. 

George Ralph Smith, oikman, cut his wife, as the doctor*expressed it, “to 
pieces,” swith a hatchet, in their back parlour.» She died afterwards, but ‘he 
was sc Not Guilty, as it was not certain that her death resulted from the 
wounds. , . ‘ 

FJetcher Bisley,.a-clerk, struck his wife violently on the head with a poker, 
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after having tried to throw a saucepan of boiling soup at her son. Both had 
just returned home and found Bisley in bed. ’ 

Alfred Cummins, tailor, struck his wife so as to deprive her of the sight 
of an eye. l 

Thomas Paget, laundryman, knocked down his wife in the street and 
kicked her till she became insensible, because she refused to give him money 
to get drink. i 

Alfred Etherington, shoemaker, kicked his wife in a dangerous way, and a 
week later dragged her out of bed, jumped on her, and struck her. He said he 
would have her life and the lives of ali her children. He gave no money for 
the support of his family (six children), and he prevented her from keeping the 
situations she had obtained for their maintenance. She had summoned him 
six or seven times. 

Jeremiah Fitzgerald, labourer, knocked down his wife and kicked her 
heavily in the forehead. He had been twice convicted before. The woman 
appeared in court with her face strapped up. 

Patrick Flynn, violently kicked his wife after he had knocked her down, 
and then kicked a man who interfered to save her. - Had already undergone 
six months’ hard labour for assaulting his wife. 


Here is a case recorded from personal observation by a magistrate’s 
clerk :— — 4 


“ I attended a dying woman to take her deposition in a drunkard’s dwelling. 
The husband was present in charge of the police. The poor wretched wife 
Jay with many ribs broken, and her shoulder and one arm broken, and her 
head so smashed that you could scarcely recognize a feature of a woman. 
She, in her last agony, said that her husband had smashed her with a wooden 
bed-post. He, blubbering, said, ‘ Yes, it is true, but I was in drink, or woul 
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not have done it. f ; 


+ 


And here is one that has come in while I have been writing :— 


« At the Blackburn police-court, yesterday, John Charnock was committed 
for trial on a charge of attempted murder. It was stated that he had fastened 
his wife’s head in a cupboard and kicked her with his iron clogs, and that he 
had deliberately broken her arm.” (Feb. 3, 1878.) 


And here another (reported in the Manchester Courier, February 5th) 
so instructive in its details of the motives for Wife-murder, the sort of 
woman who is murdered, the man who kills, and the sentiment of 
juries as to what constitutes “ provocation” on the part of a wife, that 
I shall extract it at length :— 


“ MANSLAUGHTER AT DUKINFIELD. 


“ Thomas Harlow, 39, striker, Dukinfield, was indicted for the manslaughter 
of his wife, Ellen Harlow, 45 years old, at Dukinfield, on 30th November, 1877. 
The prisoner was committed by the magistrates on the charge of wilful murder, 
but the grand jury reduced the indictment to that of manslaughter. Mr. 
Marshall prosecuted ; and the prisoner, who was undefended by counsel, 
stated, in his plea, that he had no intention of killing his wife when he 
struck her. , 

“The prisoner, who was employed in and about Dukinfield, lived with his 
wife and three children in Waterloo Street, in that town. On the merning of 
the 30th November the deceased went out hawking as usual, and returned shortly 
after twelve o'clock. During the time she was away the prisoner remained in 
the house sitting by the fire, and for the most part drinking beer. When she 
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returned she busied herself in preparing dinner, and the prisoner went out for 
a short time. In the afternoon the prisoner laid himself down, and slept for 
two or three hours. . About five o’clock the deceased, and a lodger named 
Margaret Daley, and several others, were sitting in the house, when the pri- 
soner came in and asked his wife for twopence. She replied that she had not 
twopence, and that she had had trouble enough with being out hawking all day 
in the rain and hungry. He then began to abuse her, and asked her for some- 
thing toeat. She gave him some potatoes and bacon ; after eating the greater 
part of which he again began to abuse her. He once more asked her for two- 
pence, and Margaret Daley, seeing there was likely to be a disturbance, gave 
him the twopence, and told him he had better get a pint of beer. Instead of 
getting beer, however, he sent a little girl to purchase a quantity of coal, and then 
recommenced abusing his wife. Shortly afterwards he was heard to exclaim, 
‘ There will be a life less to-night, and I will take it’ Atthis time the persons 
who were sitting in the house when the prisoner came in went out, leaving 


‘ Harlow, his wife, and their son Thomas, and Daley together. The pri- 


Fa 


soner had some further altercation with his wife, which ended with him 
striking her a violent blow under the right ear, felling her to the floor. She 
died in a few minutes afterwards, the cause of death being concussion of the 
brain. The prisoner subsequently gave himself into custody, and made a state- 
ment attributing his conduct to the provocation his wife had given him. 

“The jury found the prisoner guilty, and recommended him to mercy on 
account of the provocation he received. Sentence was deferred.” 


I think I may now safely ask the reader to draw breath after all these 
horrors, and agree with me that they cannot, must not, be allowed to 
go on unchecked, without some effort to stop them, and save these 
perishing and miserable creatures. Poor, stupid, ignorant women as 
most of them are, worn out with life-long drudgery, burdened with all 
the pangs and cares of many children, poorly fed and poorly clothed, 
with no pleasures and many pains, there is an enormous excuse to be 
made for them even if they do sometimes seek in drink the oblivion of 
their misery—a brief dream of unreal joy, where real natural happi- 
ness is so faraway.* But for those who rise above these temptations, 
who are sober where intoxication holds out their only chance of plea- 
sure; chaste in the midst of foulness; tender mothers when their 
devotion calls for toilsome days and sleepless nights,—for these good, 
industrious, struggling women who, have shown, are the chief victims 
of all this cruelty,—is it to be borne that we should sit patiently by and 


. allow their lives to be trampled out in agony? - 


What ought to be done? . i 
First, what bas been done, or has been proposed to be. done, in the 


- matter ? 


In June, 1853, an Act was passed (16th Victoria, c. 30) entitled 


“An Act for the Better Prevention and Punishment of Aggravated 


* Few people reflect how utterly devoid of pleasures are the lives of the women of th - 
working classes. An excellent woman, living near Bristol, having opened a Mothers 
Meeting, was surprised to findgthat not more than one out of forty of her poor friends 
had ever seen the sea, and not more than three had trawelled on the railway. Of course 
their fathefs, husbands, brothers, and sons had all seen these wonders, but they—never. 
That goqd woman accordingly took the whole party one swmmer’s day to the beach at; 
Weston-super-Mare, and the sight of their enjoyment drew the tears from her eyes,—and 
from pine when she described it. i 

` 
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Assaults upon Women and Children, and for Preventing Delay and 
Expense in the Administration of the Criminal Lay.” In the pre- 
amble to this Act it 1s stated that “the present law has been found 
insufficient for the protection of women and children from violent 
assaults ;” and the measure provides that assaults upon any female-or 
any male child—occasioning actual bodily harm—may be punished by 
summary conviction before two Justices of the Peace in Petty Sessions, 
or before any Police or Stipendiary Magistrate. The penalty to be 
inflicted is not to exceed imprisonment for six months with or without 
hard labour, or a fine not exceeding £20. The offender may also be 
bound to keep the peace for any period not exceeding six months 
from the expiration of his sentence. Failing to enter into recogni- 
zances, the offender may be kept in prison for a period not exceeding 
twelve months. 

Since this Act was passed twenty-five years ago, no further legisla- 
tion has taken place on the subject except the Consolidating Act (24 
and 25 Vict. c. 100), which simply re-enacts the Act as above stated. 

Beside this Act on their behalf, wives are able to obtain relief in 
certain cases, under the Divorce Act. That is to say, those women 
who are able to apply to the Divorce Court may obtain, under section 
16 of the Act (20th and 21st Vict. c. 85), on proof of cruelty, a 
sentence of Judicial Separation, which shall have the effect of a ` 
divorce à mensé et thoro. 

In the case of the ignorant, friendless, and penniless women, who- 
are the chief victims of Wife-torture, such relief as this court affords. 
is practically unattainable ; but another clause of the. same Act (the 
twenty-first) 1s of great value to them. -It provides that a wife 
deserted by her husband may, at any time after such desertion, apply 
ito a Police Magistrate in the metropolitan district, or to Justices in 
Petty Sessions if in the country, for an order to protect any money or 
property she may acquire; and if any such Protection Order be made, 
the wife shall, during its continuance, “be in all respects in the same 
position, with regard to property and contracts, and suing and being 
sued, as she would have been under the Act if she had obtained a 
decree of Judicial Separation.” | 

For reasons to be hereafter noticed, this clause in the Divorce Act. 
is of the utmost importance in establishing the. principle that a 
Police Magistrate, or two Justices of the Peace in Session, may pro- 
nounce, on proof of the minor offence of desertion by the husband, a 
sentence which is tantamount, so far as property is concerned, to a 
Judicial Separation. The clause is, I am informed, brought very fre- 
quently indeed into action, and the magistrates not unfrequently 
interpret “ deseytion” to signify an absence of three months without 
cause, albeit in the Divorce Court such absence must excged two 
years to enable the wife to obtain a judicial separation. 

It was doubtless believed by the benevolent-promoters of these Acts 
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that their provisions would have done a good deal to'check the ill- 
usage of wives., But the offence appears to have diminished very 
little, if at all, during the twenty years which have since intervened, 
and at last one well-meaning, though somewhat eccentric member 
of the House of Commons felt himself moved to speak on the 
subject. vo l 

On the 18th May, 1874, Colonel Egerton Leigh made a vehement 
appeal for some increased punishment for aggravated assaults ‘on 
women.’ Hesaid that England had been called the Paradise of Women, 
and he brought forward his motion to prevent it from becoming a 
Hell of Women. After a speech, in which Colonel Leigh appeared 
overcome by’ emotion, he ended by saying that lie “was sure the 
women of England would not appeal in vain to the House of Com- 
mons,” and Mr. Disraeli answered him in the same vein of cheerful 
confidence which that Honourable House always expresses in its own 
eagerness to do justice to women. The House “must have sympathized,” 
he said, “with Colonel Leigh, for-it was a subject on which’ there could 
not be any differences of opinion.” He hoped:“his honourable and 
gallant friend would feel he has accomplished his object in directing the 
attention of the country to'the subject, and that he would allow his 
right honourable friend, thé Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whose mind isnow occupied with this and similar-subjects, time 
to reflect as to the practical mode in which the feeling of the country 
can be carried out.” Colonel Leigh was requested to be “satisfied 
that after the address.he has made, Her Majesty’s Government will 
bear in mind what is evidently the opinion of the House;” and, of 
course, Colonel Leigh expressed himself as perfectly satisfied, and 
withdrew his: amendment (authorizing flogging) with one of the jokes, 
which are so inexpressibly: sickening :in-connection with this subj cot 
about “fair play for the fairer‘sex.”*.. ne : 

' Oni the15th October, 1874, six months after Colonel Leigh had thus 

broken a lance in defence of the tortured women, the Home Office 
issued a Circular inquiring the opinion of the Judges, Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, Recorders, Stipendiary Magistrates of Metropolitan 
Police Courts, and Sheriffs of Scotch Counties, respécting five points 
connected with' brutal assaults, the principal being whether the exist- 
ing law ‘was ‘sufficiently stringent, and whether flogging should be 
authorized, “especially in cases of assaults on women and children.” 
_ The'replies to these questions were published -in a Parliamentary 
Blue Book entitled “Reports on the State of the Law relating to 
Brutal Assaults;” in. 1875, and the following is a summary of the 
results:— > . Ma ' 

© There -was: a -large consensus of opinion that the law ‘as it now 
stands js insufficient to effect its purpose. ‘Lord Chief Justice Cockburn . 
- says, “In my opinion the present law against. assaults of brutal vio- 


* Hansard, vol. caxix. p. 896? 
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lence is not sufficiently stringent” (p. 5), and Mr. Justice Lush, Mr. 
Justice Mellor, Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Baron Bramwell, Baron Pigott, 
and Baron Pollock, express the same judgment in almost the same 
words (pp. 7—19). 
Several of these, and also other judges, who do not directly say that 
they consider the present law insufficient, manifest their opinion that 
it is so by recommending that (under various safeguards) the- penalty 
of flogging be added thereto. The agreement of opinion of these 
great authorities on this point appears (to the uninitiated) as if 1t must 
have been sufficient to carry with it any measure which had such 
weighty recommendation. oe 

The following are the opinions in favour of flogging offenders in | 
cases of brutal assaults :— i Sou ed 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, Mr. Justice Blackburn, Mr. Justice 
Mellor, Mr. Justice Lush, Mr. Justice Quain, Mr. Justice Archibald, 
Mr. Justice Brett, Mr. Justice Grove, Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Baron 
Bramwell, Baron Pigott, Baron Pollock, Baron Cleasby, and Baron 
Amphlett. The opinions of Lord Coleridge and Mr. Justice Denman 
were hesitating, and the only decided opponent of flogging at that 
time on the judicial bench in England was Mr. Justice Keating. 

The Chairmen of Quarter Sessions and magistrates in Sessions were 
in sixty-four cases out of the sixty-eight from whence responses came 
to the Home Office, in favour of flogging :—Leftwich, Oxford (county), 
Stafford (county), and the North Riding being the only exceptions. 

The Recorders of forty-one towns were likewise in favour of dlog- 
ging, and only those of Lincoln, Nottingham, and Wolverhampton 
were opposed toit. The Recorders of Folkestone and of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne added the recommendation that a husband who had been 
ogged for a brutal assault on his wife should be divorced from her. 
On reading this summary it will doubtless to many persons appear 
nexplicable that three years should have elapsed since so important a 
estimony was.collected at the public expense, and at the trouble of 
o many eminent gentlemen whose time was of infinite value; and 
hat, so far as can be ascertained, absolutely nothing has been done in 
the way of making practical use of it. During the interval scores of 
Bills, on every sort and kind of question interesting to the represented sex, 
ave passed through Parliament; but this question, on which the lives 
women literally hang, has never been even mooted since Lord 
aconsfield so complacently assured its solitary champion that “ Her 
ajesty’s Government would bear in mind the evident feeling of the 
use on the subject.” ‘Something like 6,000 women, judging: by the 
icial statistics; have been:in the intervening years “brutally 
lted”—thgt is, maimed, blinded, trampled, burned, and in no 
iderable ‘number. of, instances murdered. outright—and._ several 
d children have been brought up to witness scenes which 
s Colonel Leigh said, “infernalize a whole generation.” Never- 
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theless, the newspapers. go on boasting of elementary education, and œ 
Parliament busigs itself in its celebrated elephant’s trunk fashion, 
alternately rending oaks and picking up sixpences; but this evi? 
remains untouched ! 

The fault does not lie with the Home Office—scarcely even with 
Parliament, except so far as Parliament persists in refusing to half 
the nation those political rights which alone can, under our present 
order of things, secure attention to any claims. We live in these 
days under. Government by Pressure, and the Home Office must attend 
first to the claims which are backed by political pressure ; and Members: 
of Parliament must attend to the subjects pressed by their constituents z 
and the claims and subjects which are not supported by such political 
pressure must go to the wall. 

Nevertheless, when we women of the upper ranks,—constitutionally om 
qualified by the possession of property (and, I may be permitted to i 
add, naturally qualified by education and intelligence at least up to 
the level of those of the “illiterate” order of voters), to exercise 
through the suffrage that préssure on Parliament,—are refused that 
privilege, and told year after year by smiling senators that we have 
no need whatever for it, that we form no “class,” and that we may 
absolutely and always rely on men to prove the deepest and tenderest 
‘concern for everything which concerns the welfare of women, shall 
we not point to-these long-neglected wrongs of our trampled sisters, 
and denounce that boast of the equal concern of men for women as— 
a falsehood? | 

- Were women to obtain the franchise to-morrow, itis morally certain 
that a Bill for the Protection of Wives would pass thréugh the legis- 
lature before a Session was over. I have yet hopes that even befor 
that event takes place, some attention may be directed to the miserabl 
subject, and that it may be possible to obtain some measure, holdin 
out a prospect of relief to the wretched victims—if not of repressio 
of the crime of Wife-torture. What measure ought we to ask for t 
purpose ? | 

Of the desirability that any step should be taken in the direction o. 
inflicting the lash for aggravated assaults on women, I shall no 
presume in the face of such authorities as have been cited above, to 
offer any opinion whatever. 

One thing is manifest at all events. It is, that if flogging were add 
to the present penalties of wife-beating, the great difficulty whi 
meets all efforts to stop the practice would be doubled. That di 
culty is the inducing of the women (whose evidence is in most instan! 
. indispensable) to bear testimony against their husbands. It is 
enough to lead them to do so when the results will be an im 
ment tg end in one month or in six, after which the husband wi 
to them full of fresh and more vindictive cruelty, and when j 
bringing him “up” means abandoning the last ray of hop 
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e: makingahappy home. This sentiment, half prudence, half perhaps in 
some cases lingering affection, cannot be overcome (even were it 
desirable to do so), as the law now stands, and causes endless failures 
of justice and perplexity to the always well-meaning magistrates. As 
-a general rule it is said the wives will often tell their stories to the 
-constables at the moment of the arrest, and can frequently be induced 
to attend in court the day or two after their injuries and while 
still smarting from their blows, and kicks, and “cloggings.” But 
if a week be allowed to elapse, still more if the case be referred 
‘to the Quarter Sessions or Assizes, the wife is almost certain in the 


interval to have relented, or to have learned to dread the consequence _ 


of bearing testimony, and, instead of telling her true story, is con- 
:stantly found to narrate some poor little fable, whereby the husband 
is quite exonerated, and, perhaps the blame taken on herself, as in 
the pitifully ludicrous case cited by Colonel Egerton Leigh in the House 
of Commons—of the woman who appeared without a nose, and told 
the magistrate she had bitten it off herself! On this subject, and on 
the defects of our whole procedure in such cases, some just remarks 
were made by Mr. Serjeant Pulling in a paper read before the Social 
Science Congress at Liverpool, published in the Transactions for 1876, 
p. 845. He says— 


‘No one who has gained experience of wife-beating cases, can doubt that 
‘our present system of procedure seems as if it were designed not to repress 
crime, but to discourage complaints. A woman after being brutally assaulted 
by her husband, and receiving a sufficient number of kicks and blows to make 
her think she is being murdered, calls out for the aid of the police; and if her 
statements were there and then authentically recorded, and afterwards, 
on the commitment and trial of the aggressor, allowed to form part of 
the formal proof against him (subject of course to the right of the accused 
to refute it by cross-examination), there can be little doubt that the ends of 
ustice would oftener be attained. In practice, however, the course is for the 
olice to hear the loose statements of the scared victim and bystanders; and 
e subsequent proceedings are left very much to depend on the influences 
rought to bear on the poor wife in the interim (before the trial). She may 
elent before morning comes, or be subjected to so much sinister influence on 

e part of the husband and his friends as to be effectually prevented from 
isclosing the whole truth at all; or if doing so in the first stage of the pro- 
ceedings she may be easily made so completely to neutralize its effect, that 
conviction becomes impracticable. The lesson taught to the ruffian is that if 
he ill-uses his dog or his donkey he stands a fair chance of being duly prose- 
ted, convicted, and punished ; but that if the ill-usage is merely practised on 
s wife, the odds are in favour of his own entire immunity, and of his victim 
tting worse treatment if she dare appear against him.” 


































To avoid these failures of justice, and the consequent triumph of 
e callous offenders, magistrates are generally very anxious to have 
e cases summarily disposed of, and to strike while the iron is hot. 
f course there hence arises another evil, namely, that the greater 
s, which ought to be tried in the higher courts, and were in- 
to receive the, heaviest penalty which the law allows, are 
l only to the extent of the powers of the summary jurisdiction, 
XII. G : 
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of which the maximum is six months’ imprisonment. Occasionally e- 
there is reason to believe the magistrates mend matters a little 
by the not unfair device of ordering the offender to find security 
for good behaviour, which, as he is generally unable to discover 
anybody foolish enough to give it for him, involves his incarcera- 
tion in jail, possibly for a year. And, again, magistrates kindly 
endeavour to make the period of detention serve the process of 
reclaiming the man to better feelings about his wife, by allowing her 
entreaty to weigh importantly in any application to curtail his sentence, 
and letting him know that any repetition of offence ‘will be closely 
watched and doubly severely punished.* Butallthese humane devices, 
‘though sometimes, it is to be hoped, successful, yet leave the mourn- 
ful fact patent to observation that the existing law, even worked with 
the extremest care and kindness, cannot and does not prevent the 2 
repetition, year after year, of all the frightful cruelties, beatings, burn- 
ings, cloggings, and trampliigs'of which we have given some pages 
back a few awful samples. l i 
The relief which I most earnestly desire to see extended to these 
women, and from which I would confidently hope for some alleviation 
of their wretched condition, though its entire cure is beyond hope, is. 
of a very different sort. Itis this. A Bill should, I think, be. passed, 
affording to these poor‘ women, by means easily within their reach, the same 
redress which women of the richer classes obtain through the Divorce Court. 
, They should be enabled to obtain from the Court which sentences their 
‘husbands a’ Protection Order, which should. in their case’ have. the: 
-same validity as a judicial separation. Ín) addition..to‘. this,. the 
Custody of the Children should be given to the. wife, and. an order should 
be made for the husband to pay to the wife such weekly sum for her: ow’ 
and her children’s maintenance ‘as the Court may see jit.’ = a 
The following are the’ chief clauses in' a Bill, which’ has been p: 
pared by Alfred D. Hill, Esq., J.P., of. Birmingham, and the princi 
of which has been approved by many eminent legal authorities :-— 


| s “2 BILL 
Intituled An Act for the Protection of Wives whose Husbands haye ‘been con 
victed of assaults upon them. - ee 
Whereas it is desirable to make provision for the protection of-wivés, wh- 


* I have before me a letter written by a man under these circumstances from. Clerke 
House of Detention to his wife. The writer (who was sent to jail for beating the afor 
poor woman very cruelly) is wonderfully civil, and even condescends to, coax. 
regrets that it is long since he heard from her, but adds, .“ I, hope you will 
forget to try and get me out. If you will go to the magistrate, ‘Mr.’ * * *,i mear 
very likely you can get my time reduced. I hope you will do all you can for, me. ’ 
quiet (sic) made up my mind to do what is right to everybody, more especial) 

L hope you will not be angewy with me writing. I ‘do hope and pay that you ` 
you cayfor me. So good-bye, hopeing, to see and hear from you soon, and wit’ 
assistance to soon be out. So no more at present from your poor Petitioner, 
The intelligent reader will perceive that there is not,a single word of 
cruelty in this epistle. Still it is a good point when the tyrant can be bre 
sum his victim. All honour to the wise and kindly magistrate who broughr 
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° husbands have been convicted of assaults upon them: Be it enacted by the 
Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and of the Commons in this preSent Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. In any case where a husband has been convicted summarily or otherwise 
of an assault upon his wife, and has been sentenced to imprisonment therefor 
without the option of a fine in lieu of such imprisonment, it shall be competent 
for the Court by which such sentence has been pronounced, either at the time 
of such conviction or at any time afterwards, upon proof thereof, to make and 
give to the wife upon her application an order protecting her earnings ana 
property acquired since the date of such order from her husband and atl 
creditors and persons claiming under him; and such earnings and property shall 
belong to the wife as if she were a feme sole; and if any such order of protec- 
tion be made, the wife shall, during the continuance thereof, be and be deemed 
to be in the like position in all respects with regard to property and contracts, 
‘and suing and being sued, as she would be if. she had obtained a decree of 
judicial separation from the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. 

2. The police magistrate or justices shall include in such order as aforesaid 
an injunction restraining the husband from going to or visiting the wife with- 

out her consent; and if any husband against whom any such injunction shal! 
be made shall commit any act of disobedience thereto, such act shall be deemed 

to be a misdemeanour, upon due proof of which any Court which would have . 

been competent to make such order and injunction may commit him to the 

common gaol or house of correction of the city, borough, or county within the 
jurisdiction of such Court for any period -not exceeding three months with or 
without hard labour. : 

3. And any Court which would have been competent to make such order as 
aforesaid may further include in such order a provision that the wife shall 
have the legal custody of the children of her husband and herself. And the 
same Court which would have been competent to make such order may further 

- include in such order a provision directing that the husband shall pay to the 

wife a weekly sum not exceeding ` shillings per week for the main- 

tenance of herself and. of such children, which provisions of: the order shall, if 
the payments required by, it be in arrear, be enforced.in the manner prescribed 
by the Act of the 11th and 12th Vict. c. 43, for the enforcing of orders of 

justices requiring the payment of a sum of money. . 

4. Every such order as: aforesaid shall, within ten days after the making 
hereof, be entered with the registrar of the county court within whose juris- 
iction the wife is resident, and a copy of such order shall, within such ten 
ays, or within a reasonable time in that behalf, be served upon the husband 

d it shall be lawful for the husband’to apply to the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes, or to the magistrate or justices by whom such order was 
made, for the discharge thereof, and they may (if they think fit) discharge the 
same. And the said Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, or magistrate, 
or justices, is or.are hereby authorized to discharge such order if it, he, or they 


shall deem fit. (Here follows Schedule.) 


‘he reasons which may be urged on behalf of this measure are mani- 
ld.’ They rest at all points on admitted principles of legislation. 

In the first place, the Divorce Laws offering to women who 
ın avail themselves of them the remedy of Judicial Separation in 
s of the cruelty of their husbands, it is a matter of simple 
e that the same remedy should be placed within the reach 
se poor women wlio are subjected to tenfold greaterecrucltics 
hose which the court always rules to constitute a ground for 
paration. It is impossible to imagine a matter in which the 
G 2 
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existence of “one law for the rich and another for the poor” is more ° 
unrighteous and intolerable than this. At the same time, except by some 
such machinery as has been suggested,—namely, that the police magis- 
trate or petty sessions court should be given the power to pronounce 
the separation,—it is difficult to conceive of any way in which the very 
humble and ignorant class of women, with whom we are concerned, 
could ever obtain the decree which is in principle at present their right. 
A second. reason for such a measure is that, as above stated, Magis- 
trates are already empowered, in cases of ‘desertion, to give Protec- 
tion Orders which are expressly stated to’be (so far as property is 
concerned) equivalent to a Judicial Separation—and which (very 
frequently given as they are) practically act as Judicial Separations in 
all respects. The objection which has been raised by some hasty 
readers of the Bill, that it proposes to give an unheard-of power \o 
one or two Magistrates, thus falls to the ground. They already practix, 
cally exercise the same power every day in the minor case of desertion. 
The husband is also afforded by the Bill every facility for obtammga ~~ 
- discharge of the Order should it appear to have been unjustly given. 
Finally, a most important reason for adopting such a measure is, 
that it—or something like it—is indispensable to induce the victims of 
such outrages to apply for legal redress. The great failure of justice 
which has so long gone on in this matter, is chiefly due, as I have said 
before, to the fact that the existing law discourages such applications,— 
and in like manner must every projected law do so which merely 
adds penalties to the husband’s offence without providing the suffering 
wife with any protection from his renewed violence when that penalty 
has been endured. Under the Wives Protection Bill, should it become 
law, the injured wife would have the very thing she really wants, 
namely, security against further violence, coupled with the indispens 
able custody of her children (without which, no protection of hers 
would offer a temptation to the better sort of women), and some sm: 
(though probably precarious) contribution to their maintenance a 
her own. With this real relief’ held out to them by the law, 
should have little doubt that we should find the victims of bruta 
assaults and of repeated aggravated assaults very generally coming 
forward to bear testimony and claim their release, and the greatest 
difficulty attendant on the case would be at an end. 
Even were there but a few who/availed themselves of the bog 
I still think it would be fitting and right that the law should hold 
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* Mr. W. Digby Seymour, Recorder of Newcastle-on-Tyne, in giving in his opinio 
the desirability of adding flogging to the penalties of wife-beating, says—“ If yo 
the husband you will for ever degrade him’as a married man. Let him be flogge 
means; hut why not amend he Taws of divorce, and in cases of a conviction fo 
violence? entitle the wife, on simple proof of conyiction, to a divorce à vin 
Returns, p. 90. 

Mr. Lonsdale, Recorder of Folkestone, says. practically the same: “I would 
rize flogging in cases of assaults upon wives unless that punishment wer 
have the effect of a judicial separation.’ ‘Ibid. p. 82. 
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° out to them. In many instances no doubt the mere fact that the wife 
had such a resource open to her would act-very effectually on the 
husband as a deterrent to violence. 

As to the justice and expediency of giving the custody of the chil- 

dren (both boys and girls of all ages) to the wife, there can be, I 

should think, little hesitation. Thè man who is, ew hypothesi, capable 

of kicking, maiming, and mutilating his wife, is even less fit to be the 

.guardian of the bodies and souls of children than the lord and master 

ofa woman. They are no more safe under his roof than in the cage 

of a wild beast, and the guilt of leaving them in the one place is little 

less than that of placing them in the other. When a child is killed by 

one of these drunken savages,—as the illegitimate child of George 

Hill, whom he knocked on the head with a hammer in revenge for 

having an affiliation order made on him; or as the child of six years 

old whom James Parris murdered because its mother failed to keep an 

appointment,—or when a child is cruelly injured, as the poor little girl 

into whose breast Ashton Keefe thrust a box full of ignited matches 

because she had been slow in fetching his beer,—when these outrages 

occur we are indignant enough with the offenders; but, if they had 

previously betrayed their tiger instincts, is there no guilt attaching to 

those who left these defenceless creaturesin their dens? For both the 

children’s sakes and the mothers’ this clause of the Bill, then, appears 

of paramount importance—in fact, a sine gud non of any measure pos- 
sessing practical value. 

Lastly, as regards the alimony for the wife, and the maintenance 
for the children, to be paid by the husband after the term of his 
imprisonment, I presume the justice of the provision will riot be 
disputed. The man obviously cannot wipe away his natural obliga- 
tions by the commission of a deed of cruel violence, and it would. . 
e a most: dangerous lesson to let him think he could do so. 
he difficulty of course lies in enforcing such an order in the case 
f those lowest classes of artisans and labourers who can move 
reely from place to place, obtaining employment anywhere with 
the help of a bag of tools, or tramping the country from workhouse 
to workhouse. In the case of affiliation orders it is, I understand, 
found pretty uniformly that the small tradesmen, and men having a 
xed business, pay their weekly dole fairly regularly, thereby mini- 
izing the scandal;, but the lower and looser sort of men decamp, 
d are lost sight of sooner or later, the Poor-law authorities rarely 
oubling themselves to look after them. The same resource of escape 
ill undoubtedly be sought by not a few separated husbands should 
Bill before us become law. The evil is serious, but perhaps not so 
us or irremediable as it may appear. Incthe first place the Poor- 
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under the Act 5 George IV., c. 83, for leaving his wife and children four, . e 
times, and throwin them on the Union. It would be a useful lesson 
to impress pretty generally the fact that. such. legal responsibilities 
cannot be shirked in England with impunity. +. - . Cna 
Secondly, there are few of these beaten wives who would not be 
far better off separated from their husbands even. if they never. received | 
a farthing of maintenance than they are under their present condition, | 
or would be under liability to their occasional raids and incursions. 
Such women (as I have maintained so often).are nearly..always the 
bread-winners of the family. They have usually been for months or 
years earning their children’s subsistence and their own, and very often 
that of their husbands beside. The withdrawal of this supposed. con- 
jugal “support” accordingly means the withdrawal of a minus quantity. n 
They will find themselves where ‘they were, with this difference, that 
they will not see their husbands reeling home to empty their scanty f 
cupboards—chartered robbers, as scores of such husbands are. Itis 
true the sole charge of their children will devolve on them, but ‘(and 
this is a reflection which goes far fuither into the matter than I can 
‘pursue it) they will have no more children than those already born. 
Women never reach the bottom of the abyss of their misery save when 
the pangs and weaknesses of child-bearing:and child-nursing are added 
to their burdens, and when to the outrage of :theirtyrant’s blows 1s joined 
the deeper degradation of bearing him children year by year, to furnish 
fresh victims of his cruelty, and to rivet their chains. The subject is 
too revolting to be dwelt upon here. > ` oe 
Of course it is not difficult to find objections to the proposed 
measure. I have ‘already referred to, and I hope satisfactorily. 
answered, that which rests on the supposed difficulty of entrusting’ a 
single Police Magistrate or Justices in Petty Sessions with such power 
as'are given them in the Bill. As no.complaints have ever been. pu 
lished of their frequent use of analogous power in cases of Desertion 
know not why: we should anticipate them in those of Brutal Assault. 
Again, objections have been taken to the Bill on the ground tha 
cases of collusion might occur under its provisions. It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that a wife desiring to. get rid of her husband 
might designedly provoke him to beat her, and that she might prefer 
taking the beating, and so obtainmg both his money and release froj 
his presence. Or again, it is said that a wife who had given a mi 
cause for jealousy, and had been beaten by him in consequence, wou 
thus obtain her object of separation and freedom’ to live with h 
paramour. Or again, that a wife who drank and “sold up” 
husband’s goods might have practically done him much more grie 
injury than’ he has dowe her by the thrashing he givés her, an 
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* Perhaps the best plan as regards the maintenance for a wife would be (as 
by an experienced magistrate) that the money should be paid through, and re 
by, the Relieving Officer of the parish. This would afford her much great 
and ®bviate the chance of collision with the husband. 
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e under such an Act as is proposed, the husband would be compelled to 
give a share of his wages to her, and to see his children in her custody 
possibly starving and ill-treated. To all these hypothetical cases I have 
only to reply that; should they ever be realized, they would certainly 
form a failure of justice, and that I should sincerely regret that any man, 
even a wife-beater, should suffer wrongfully, or a jot more than he de- 
serves. But I confess I am more concerned to protect the certainly 
‘beaten wives than their hypothetically ill-used beaters; and that most 
of the suggestions above named appear to me exceedingly far-fetched, 
and unlikely ever to be verified. l l 

The real and valid objection to the Bill—which I cannot blink—is the 
same which necessarily adheres to every severance of married couples 
which does not sanction their marrying again—ain short, to every divorce 
à mensé et thoro, which is nota divorce à vinculo.. The latter kind of 
divorce—though we have the opinion of Mr. Lonsdale and Mr. Digby 

S Seymour that it ought to be given to the wife in such cases of brutal 
assault—seems too dangerous a resource, seeing that it might often act 
as an incentive to commit the assault in the case of a husband, and an 
incentive to provoke one in the case of the wife. The quasi-judicial 
separation, on the other hand, which is all the Bill proposes, of course 
leaves the separated man and woman liable, each to fall into vicious 
courses since marriage is closed to them, and thus to contribute to the 
disorder of the community. The evil, I think, must be fairly weighed 
against the benefits anticipated from the measure; but the reflection 
that the wife-beater is almost always already a man of loose and dis- 
rderly life will tend to diminish our estimate of that evil’s extent. The 
decent respectable wife, such as I hope I have shown a large class of 
beaten wives to be, would of course live like a well-conducted widow. 

























I entreat my readers not to turn away and forget this wretched 
bject. I entreat the gentlemen of England,—the bravest, humanest, 
nd most generous in the world,—not to leave these helpless women 
o be trampled to death under their very eyes. I entreat English 
adies, who, like myself; have never received from the men with whom 
we associate anything but kindness and consideration, and who are 
prone to think that the lot of others is smooth and happy as our own, 
take to heart the wrongs and agonies of our miserable sisters, and 
» lift up on their behalf a cry which must make Parliament either 
sten to deal with the matter, or renounce for very shame the vain 
‘etence that it takes care of the interests of women. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


E.—Copies Of the Bill advocated in the foregoing article may be had from Mr. 
Parliamentary Publisher, Oanada Buildings, King Street, Westminster. Price 6d. ] 
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Y last article on Mill’s Philosophy treated of what ought to be, or 

| rather necessarily is, the basis of all reasoning processes—the 
Relation of Resemblance. It was shown that Mill first of all dismisses 
this relation as a minor, or even a-doubtful matter of fact, or as “still 
another exceptional case;” that he then unintentionally makes it the 
pivot, nay, almost the substance of the reasoning process, as treated in 
the book on Induction; yet that, in a later chapter of that book, he 





























over, and finally comes to the conclusion that Resemblance is seldom 
regarded as the subject of science.’ 

From the base let us proceed to the pillars of Mills logical edifice.. 
These are the celebrated Methods of Experimental Inquiry—the 
Method of Agreement, the Method of Difference, the Method 
Residues, and the Method of Concomitant Variations; to which ma 
be added, as a kind of corollary, the Joint Method of Agreement a 


the most valuable part of his treatise, and much of the celebrity of the 
book is due to this part. Many people, indeed, whose reading in logi 
has not been extensive, think that these are Mill’s own methods, th 
he invented them. Any-one at all acquainted with the history 
logical science knows, of course, that this is not the case; nor did M 


perhaps that of Residues, in the second book of the “Novum Organu 
vaguely no doubt but with substantial correctness. Taking the n 
of heat to exemplify the mode of investigation, he firstly enum 
“Instawces agreeing in the Nature of Heat,” nearly, if not e 
corresponding to the Method of Agreement. Nextcame “Ins 
proximity wanting the Nature of Heat,” by means of which th 
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-e of Difference, or the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference, was 
brought into play. The Table of Degree or Comparison in Heat forms 
a rude application of the Method of Concomitant Variations. 

Sir John Herschel, again, described these methods with great clear- 
ness, and in a manner which I have always preferred to that of Mill. 
Three of the methods are stated on pp. 151, 152 of his admirable Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy, and the Method of Residues 
is given on p. 156. Mill has amply acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Herschel ‘in several’ places and- ways, and there is not the slightest 
fault to find with him in that respect. The question is whether Mill, 
in adopting and formulating the methods anew, and incorporating 
them into his supposed system of logic, has done better than his 
predecessors. I shall proceed to show that this is not the case; on 
the contrary, he has’ misinterpreted both the foundation and the 
results of these methods. On some other occasion I shall have to 
point out that in treating them he has positively confused together 

` an experiment, which is a material operation, with the generalisation 

by which we pass from the results of the experiment to a general law 
founded upon it. This confusion of ideas has led him* to the astound- 
ing and absurd statement that two instances of any phenomenon, 
treated in strict accordance with the Method of Difference, are 
ufficient to give with certainty a general law. But, on the present 
ccasion, I treat of the manner in which these methods are set up. 
e must inquire what is the warrant for their validity, and it will be 
duty to prove that in this point Mill has fallen into a complete 
lus in probando. These methods are the only means of proving 
onnection of cause and effect; yet the methods depend for their 

y upon our assurance of the certainty and universality of that 

tion, that is, upon the universal law of causation. 

fudents of Mill’s logic it is so familiarly known that he bases 

upon the notion of causation, that it may seem superfluous 
the position. I must nevertheless refer to the chapter treat- 
e Law of Universal Causation,’ where he speaks of “the 
Cause being the root of the whole theory of Induction.” 
-comprehensive force of the expression, “ the whole theory.” 
ef the “universal fact” of the uniform course of nature is 
etically described as “our warrant for all inference from ex- 

e,” again an unlimited and most comprehensive remark. The 

aragraph of the same chapter commences thus :—“ Whatever 

ost proper mode of expressing it, the proposition that the 























chapter x., section 2, third and fifth paragraphs. Also chapter xxi., first 
j . 


eginning of third paragraph. ° 
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course of nature is uniform, is the fundamental principle, or general œ. 
axiom, of Inductfon.” It is true that Mill sometimes distin guishes 
between the Uniformity of Nature and the. Law of Causation, and 

gets into perplexities which I have not space to unravel here. It will 
therefore be better to refer to a later chapter,* where Mill places the 
matter beyond doubt, saying :— , 


«As we recognised in the commencement, and have been enabled to see 
more clearly in the progress of the investigation, the basis of all these logical 

operations is the law of causation. The validity of all the Inductive Methods 

depends on the assumption that every event, or the beginning of every phe- 

nomenon, must have some cause; some antecedent, on the existence of which 

it is invariably and unconditionally consequent. In the Method of Agreement 

this is obvious; that Method avowedly proceeding on the supposition, that we 

have found the true cause as soon as we have negatived every other. The 

assertion is equally true of the Method of Difference. That method authorizes — 

us to infer a general law from two instances ;t one, in which A exists together 
with a multitude of other ‘circumstances, and B follows; another, in which, A 
being removed, and all other circumstances remaining the same, B is prevented. 
What, however, does this prove? It proves that B, in the particular instance, 
cannot have had any other cause than A; but to conclude from this that A was 
the cause, or that A will on other occasions be followed by B, is only allowable 
on the assumption that B must have some cause; that among its antecedents 
in any single instance in which it occurs, there must be one which has the 
capacity of producing it at other times. This being admitted, it is seen that 
in the case in question that antecedent can be no other than.A; but, that if it 
be no other than A, it must be A, is not proved, by these instances at leas 
but taken for granted.. There is no need to spend time in proving that t 
same thing is true of the other Inductive Methods. The universality of 
law of causation is assumed in them all.” . 

































It would be easy to show that this passage is in substance all w 
and unscientific. The idea that we must assume each phenome: 
have one antecedent, and only.one, which has the capacity of pro 
it at (all?) other times, is quite inconsistent. with the scientific 
causation, as well as with Mill’s own statements in other place 
to a conjunction of causes, joined to all kinds of negative con 
that is to say, the absence of counteracting causes—that the p 
of an effect is due; and this fact alone is enough to disperse M 
ordinary assertion that two instances can prove a general la 
point with which we are concerned now is the complete de 
the Inductive Methods.on the Law of Causation; not merely 
sional truth of that law, but its Universality is assumed in all the 

The four great pillars of. Mills logical edifice rest, then, u 
universal law of causation. Upon what does this law re 
ancient system of cosmogony represented the world as resti 
elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise; we want somethi 
respond to the tortoise. Now it is quite certain that Mil 
derive the law of causation, from intuition, conscious 
mannér of innate source. -It was the avowed purpose 


` * Chapter xxi., first paragraph. i 
° + This is the absurd statement alluded to on the precedin 
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e of Logic to show that an appeal to intuition, independently of obser- ` 
vation and’ experience, was the great intellectual Support of false 
doctrines and bad institutions. It is from experience, then, that we 
must learn the universality of the law of causation. But here the 
great difficulty of Mill’s position ‘begins to be felt. He allows that we 
do not see this law of nature writ up in plain figures, neither in material 
nature nor in the mind. ‘The law was quite unknown, he admits, in 
the earliest ages. It is an:induction by: no means of the most obvious 
kind. But Mull’s own words must ‘be carefully quoted. Speaking of 
the fundamental principle, or general axiom of induction, he says :*— 


“ I hold it to be itself an instance of induction, and induction by no means of 
the most obvious kind. Far ‘frém being the first induction we make, it is one of 
the last, or at all events one of: those which are latest in attaining: strict philo- 
sophical accuracy.” l 


But here comes the rub. If the inductive method, by which we 
ascertain the connection of cause and effect, presuppose the general 
law of causation, and this law of causation is one of the latest results 
of inductive inquiry, how could we ever begin? The experimental 
methods are of no validity, until we have proveda most general, in fact 
an universal law, which can only be proved by those methods. Logic, 
t it be always remembered, is, according to Mill, the Science of 
roof; and, in such a matter as the methods of inductive proof, we 
mot be supposed to deal with mere surmise. We have now got into 
position. The universal law of causation is represented by the 

resting upon the elephant, that is, upon inductive Inquiry, and 
ur legs of that quadruped may correspond to the four pillars of 
edifice, the four celebrated Experimental Methods. But upon 
the elephant’s legs rest? Upon the world—the world which 
y resting on the elephant’s back. 
ve the difficulty at this point, and te imply that Mill was 
conscious of the apparent circulus in probando, would be to do 
ce. This case is one of peculiar interest, because it seems 
t the only case in which Mill was aware of the difficulty 
st, and strove to explain it away. The explanation occurs 
y-first chapter of the third book, treating “Of the Evidence 
f Universal Causation.” The substance of the explanation 
n in the first edition; but Mill appeared to feel its inade- 
developed his argument in the third, and in some subse- 
ons. The result is a notable piece of sophistical reasoning, t 



























pserved in a former place (supra, Book III., chapter iii., section 1), 
terigin in the universality, throughout nature, of the law of 
„is itself an instance of induction; &nd by no means one of 
h any of us, or which mankind in general, can have*made. 
; universal Jaw, by generalization from many laws of .inferior 


iii., fourth paragraph. + Chapter xxi., section 2. - 
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generality. We should never have had the notion of causation (in the philo- e 
sophical meaning êf the term) as a condition of all phenomena, unless many 
cases of causation, or in other words, many partial uniformities of sequence, 
had previously become familiar. The more obvious of the particular uni- 
formities suggest, and give evidence of, the general uniformity, and the: 
general uniformity, once established, enables us to prove the remainder of the 
particular uniformities of which it is made up. As, however, all rigorous pro- 
cesses of induction presuppose the general uniformity, our knowledge of the - | 
particular uniformities from which it was first inferred was not, of course, F 
derived from rigorous induction, but from the loose and uncertain mode of . C 
induction per enumerationem simplicem; and the law of universal causation, 
being collected from results so obtained, cannot itself rest on any better 
foundation. ` 
“Tt would seem, therefore, that induction per enumerationem simplicem not 
only is not necessarily an illicit logical process, but is in reality the only kind 
of induction possible ; since the more elaborate process depends for its validity 
on a law, itself obtained in that inartificial mode. Is there not then an inconsist- 
ency in contrasting the looseness of one method with the rigidity of ,another, 
when that other is indebted to the looser method for its own foundation ? 
“The inconsistency, however, is only apparent. Assuredly, if induction by 
simple enumeration were an invalid process, no process grounded on it could 
be valid; just as no reliance could be placed on telescopes, if we could not. 
trust our eyes. But though a valid process, it is a fallible one, and fallible in 
very different degrees: if therefore we can substitute for the more fallible 
forms of the process, an operation grounded on the same process in a less 
fallible form, we shall have effected a very material improvement. And this i 
what scientific induction does.” 





































Various reflections are suggested by this unfortunate passage. 
_ here discovers that the law of causation could not have ‘been deri 
from rigid induction; he even inserts the words “ of course,” as 1 
one could have failed to see this. It must therefore be derived 
“the loose and uncertain mode of induction,” with which w 
have more to do. But, in the first place, this treatment of the 
does not square with that in chapter iii., where he treats of t 
subject—* The Ground of Induction.” Here he told us, a 
‘quoted, that the uniformity of the-course of nature is “ot 
for all inferences from experience.” Now even “a loose an 
mode of induction” must be a case of inference from 
Again, Mill distinctly says,* “The statement that the 
the course of nature is the ultimate major premise in 
induction, may be thought to require some explanatio 
speaks without qualification of “all cases of induction,” 
include even the loose induction of the ancients. In 
chapter Mill had not yet discovered that,.as induction is 
causation, causation would have to be based upon some 
Accordingly, though in the third paragraph of the secon 
the chapter he mentions the “loose” induction of the 
only to depreciate agd almost deride it. He thinks 1 
by peinting out the insufficiency of thissrude and loo 
induction, that Bacon merited the title so generally 


e '# Chapter iii., beginning of fifth paragraph. 
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e of Founder of the Inductive Philosophy.* It is curious, then, that 
Mill in the later chapter finds it necessary to make this loose, un- 
certain, and insufficient method the basis of his system, inasmuch as it 
is represented to be our means of learning the universality of the law 
of causation, on which the validity of the rigid inductive processes 
depends. Now, in a footnote to chapter iii, we are referred to 
chapters xxi. and xxi.; and in chapter xxi. we are similarly referred 
back to chapter iii. Nevertheless, as I have said, the doctrine of the 
early chapter fails to square with that of the later one. But there is 
so much else to come, that I need not dwell upon this discrepancy. 

_ The next reflection that suggests itself is the apparent incongruity 
of basing the whole of our inductive knowledge of nature upon a loose 
and uncertain and insufficient kind of induction. In several places Mill 
speaks of this kind of induction with unmitigated scorn. He says :t— 


“ The Induction of the ancients has been well described by Bacon, under the 
name of ‘Inductio per enumerationem simplicem, ubi non reperitur instantia 
contradictoria.’ It consists in ascribing the character of general truths to all 
propositions which are true in every instance that we happen to know of. This 
is the kind of induction} which is natural to the mind when unaccustomed to 
scientific methods. The tendency, which some call an instinct, and which 
others account for by association, to infer the future from the past, the known 
from the unknown, is simply a habit of expecting that what has been found 
rue once or several times, and never yet found false, will be found true again. 



























k Popular notions are usually founded on induction by simple enumera- 
; in science it carries us but a little way. We are forced to begin 
it; we must .often rely on it provisionally, in the absence of means of 
searching investigation. But, for the accurate study of nature, we 
e a surer and a more potent instrument.” 


roceeds, in the next paragraph, still more strongly to denounce 
se method of induction. Speaking of moral and political in- 
e SAYS :— l 


rrent and approved modes of reasoning on these subjects are still 
vicious description, against which Bacon protested; the method 
sively employed by those professing to treat such matters induc- 
very inductio per enumerationem simplicem which he condemns ; 
rience which we hear so confidently appealed to by all sects, 
terests, is still, in his own emphatic words, mera palpatio.” 


difficulty presents itself ; if rigid induction depends upon 
ental methods ; if these depend upon the law of causation, 
r depends upon inductio per enumerationem simplicem; then 
of all our inductions depends on a loose and uncertain foundation. 
parts of the logical edifice cannot be firmer than its base. Mill, 


con, fifth paragraph. + Chapter iii., section 2, third paragraph. 
nd second editions we here find the significant words “if it deserves 
is, of€nduction ; thus we find the great empirical philosopher, whose 
sw the inductive bagis of all mathematical and other science, accidentally 
opriety of allowing the name “induction” to that process upon which 
our knowledge of the universal law of causation, as well as the 
When he,inserted these unlucky words he must have forgotten 
of his system, or else he had not yet discovered the fact. e 
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when he comes to the point, shows a creditable consciousness of this diffi- e 
culty, and accordingly discovers for the occasion that this loose method 
of induction is not always loose. In the third chapter™ he remarks :— 

“ Before we can be at liberty to conclude that something is universally true 
because we have never known an instance to the contrary, we must have 
reason to believe that if there were in nature any instances to the contrary, we 
should have known of them.. This assurance, in the great majority of cases, 
we cannot have, or can have only in a very moderate degree. The possibility 
of having it, is the foundation on which we shall see hereafter that induction by 
simple enumeration may in some remarkable cases amount practically to proof.” 


Then he refers to the twenty-first chapter, of which the most impor- 
tant passage has already been quoted. Mill allows that there is an 
apparent inconsistency, but asserts that it is only apparent. The pre- 
cariousness of the method of simple enumeration is in an inverse ratio 
to the largeness of the generalisation. As the sphere widens, this 
unscientific method becomes less and less liable to mislead; and the 
most universal classes of truths—the law of causation, for instance, 
and the principles of number and of geometry—are duly and satisfac- 
torily proved by that method alone; nor are they susceptible of any 
other proof.t This is Mill's position, when driven to find a basis for 
his system. | 

But then, why does Mill denounce this inductive process as loos 
and uncertain, and insufficient, if it is really, as now appears, the ba 
of all certainty in induction? How cah that be unscientific upon w 
allscience rests? Why make the whole treatment paradoxical by 
a sentencet as this ?—‘“ For the justification of the scientific met 
induction as against the unscientific, notwithstanding that the sci 
ultimately rests on the unscientific, the preceding consideratio 

` suffice.” 

But Mill, though he appears to have explained the inco 
successfully, has not really cleared himself. Heis yet in a 
ficulties. I now want to know precisely what this loose ki 

‘tion is. Logic, as Mill clearly stated in his Introduction, is 
of Proof. In so far as belief professes to be founded’ 






























* Section 2, fourth paragraph. ; 

+ Chapter xxi., section 3, at beginning, in the third and subsequent 

+ Same chapter, fourth section. In revising this article I disco 
paradoxical statement does not appear in the earlier editions of the 
having been first introduced in the third edition. Later on it disappes 
the seventh and subsequent editions, the section commences as follows: 
that our inductive processes assume the law of causation, while the law 
itself a case of induction, is a paradox, only on the old theory of reasoning, 
the universal truth, or major premise, in a ratiocination, to'be the rea 
particular truths which are ostensibly inferred from it.” Here Mill slide 
position; but did space admit, it could be made apparent that his theor 
quite excludes him from making the universal law of causation the wa, 
processes. According to Mill, the evidence for a. general truth is reso 
ticular ones on which it is founded, so that Mill’s new position am 
certain past acts of induction are a warrant for future acts. But w, 
for the past acts? It is absolutely impossible to meet all Mills a 
each new difficulty presents itself, he invents a new gxplanation,. 

eoblivious,.of consistency with his old ones. . .. ., 1...” 
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* office of logic is to supply a test for ascertaining whether or not the 
belief is well grounded. The purpose of Mill’s treatise is thus concisely 
set forth :*— 


“ Our object, then, will be, to attempt a correct analysis of the intellectual 
process called Reasoning or Inference, and of such other mental operations as 
are intended to facilitate this: as well as, on the foundation of this analysis, 
and pari passu with it, to bring together or frame a set of rules or canons for 
testing the sufficiency of any given evidence to prove any given proposition.” 


Now I want to know where, in Mill’s treatise, is to be found the 
analysis of this process of induction per enumerationem simplicem? And 
where is the set of rules and canons for performing it? On this process, 
as we have found, ultimately rests the proof of all truths, both of 
mathematical science, and of causation; whatever we prove by the 
four_experimental methodsis really proved by the underlying inductive 
process on which their validity depends. Mill’s logic is-supposed to 
present the most thorough analysis of the foundations of our knowledge, 
and he himself put it forth professedly as intended to clear up the real 
nature of the evidence of mathematical and physical truths.t 

It was above all things necessary that Mill should have analysed 
and described this process of “simple enumeration” with care and 
completeness, because it is the basis of his whole empirical system. 
Where is the analysis? Where are the rules of the method?’ If we 
arch the treatise, we ‘find the process mentioned here and there, but, 
ange to say, almost always in a depreciatory and scornful manner. 

t is a loose, rude, uncertain; insufficient, fallible, unscientific, pre- 
ous,—even a vicious process.: Such are the epithets which Mill 
ses to the basis of his empirical philosophy, except in the section 
o written when he happened to remember that it was the 
Then, again, where are the’ rules of this method of induction ? 
sually so insufficient and ‘fallible a support, surely it was all the 
uisite that we should: have’ precise rules whereby to judge 
precarious and when it is not. : But the rules and canons 
e treatise are those of the four Experimental Methods, and 
cannot possibly help us, because the methods themselves 
validity from the underlying law of causation, which is 
y inductio per erumerationem simplicem. I say, then, that 
il’s analysis should ‘have been ‘most careful, and his 
t explicit, there is nothing of the sort,-and if we. seek for a 
of this fundamental kind of inductive reasoning, we find it 
a Latin phrase, and treated with impatience and contempt. 
us make the best of such descriptions of the fundamental 
his “system ”.as Mill favours us with. I have already 
passage in which’ he says that tbe kind-of induction in 
sists in ascribing the character of general truths*to all 




























section 7, second paragraph. 
p. 226, quoted in CONTEMPORARY Review for January, 1878, p. 274, 
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propositions which are true in every instance that we happen to œ 
know of.” : i i 

Elsewhere* Mill, in reference to co-existences independent of causa- 
tion, says :—. 

“Tn the absence, then, of any universal law ‘of co-existence, similar to the 
universal law of causation which regulates sequence, we are thrown back upon 

‘the unscientific induction of the ancients, per enumerationem simplicem, ubi non 
reperitur instantia contradictoria. The reason we have for believing that all 
crows are black, is simply that we have seen and heard of many black crows, 
and never one of any other colour. Itremains to be considered how far this 
evidence can reach, and how we are to measure its strength in any given case.” 

It is true that.in the sections which follow we have some vague 
discussions as to the circumstances under which we may trust an 
empirical induction. But in writing these sections Mill seems again 
to have forgotten that the law of causation is founded on the same 
basis. In the passage quoted above we are told that in the absence of 
a universal law similar to the universal law of causation, we are thrown 
back upon the unscientific induction of the ancients. But surely in 
the case of causation also we are similarly thrown back on this un- 
scientific induction, if we wish to know the ultimate warrant for our 
inferences. In these sections Mill professes to treat only “ Of Co-exist- 
ences independent of Causation,” such being the title and subject o 
the whole chapter.. He gives no indication how we are to apply t 
same process to prove the law of causation itself, which is always 
him sharply distinguished from the cases treated in the chapter na 
In fact, he tells us in the first paragraph of the fourth section, 
‘the application of a system of rigorous scientific induction is prec 
in the cases here treated. “The basis of such a system is wa 
there is no general axiom standing in the same relation to t 
formities of co-existence as the law of causation does to thos 
cession.” In fact, Mill writes throughout this chapter as if t 
causation had nothing to do with induction by simple en 
upon which we are thrown back in other cases. 

Turning again to the most distinct account which we 
method, we find that induction by. simple enumeratio 
ascribing the character of general truths to all propositi 
true in every instance that we happen to know of. Now 
law of causation is to the effect that every phenomeno 

sequent upon some other phenomenon called the cause. 
of invariable‘and (as he sometimes insists) unconditional seq 
learn the truth of this law by,simple enumeration, we must 
character of a general truth to it, because we know it to 
every instance that we happen to know of. That isto sa 
of every particular phenomenon which has occurred t 
hav@ assured ourselves that there was a cause upon w 
variably sequent, before we could have the materials f 
° l * Chapter xxii., section 4, last paragraph. 
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e by simple enumeration. The inductive process here, as far as we can 
gather, consists only in inferring of all cases what.we know to be true 
without exception of those which have attracted our attention. But 
at this point difficulties crowd upon us. Mill can never have formed any 
clear idea in his mind of the way in which this simple enumeration helps 
us to the law of causation. The first question to which he supplies no 
answer is, how in any particular case we know that a phenomenon has 
a cause, we being supposed ignorant of the universal law of causa- 
tion? When leading up to his great experimental methods, Mill 
excites our interest by showing the extreme difficulty of discovering 


y 


the relation of cause and effect. He says :*— 


“The order of nature, as perceived at a first glance, presents at every 
instant a chaos followed by another chaos. We must decompose each chaos 
into single facts. We must learn to see in the chaotic antecedent a multitude 

- of distinct antecedents, in the chaotic consequent a multitude of distinct con- 
sequents. This, supposing it done, will not of itself tell us on which of the 
antecedents each consequent is invariably attendant. To determine that point, 
we must endeavour to effect a separation of the facts from one another, not 
in our minds only, but in nature.” i 

























Continuing at the commencement of the next section, we read :— 


“ The different antecedents and consequents, being, then, supposed to be, so 
far as the case requires, ascertained and discriminated from one another; we 
are to inquire which is connected with which. In every instance which comes 
nder our observation, there are many antecedents and many consequents. If 
ose antecedents could not be severed from one another except in thought, 
if those consequents never were found apart,.it would be impossible for us 
istinguish (à posteriori at least) the real laws, or to assign to any cause its 
t, or to any effect its cause.” .. i 


goes on to.explain that, to effect this analysis, we must be able 
t with some of the antecedents apart from the rest, and observe 
lows from them. We must follow the Baconian rule of vary- 
cumstances, and it is this rule which is developed into the 
erimental Methods. But here we are in a most palpable 
. We cannot assign any sequent to a particular antecedent 
ing through the elaborate investigations referred to above, 
fact employing the experimental methods, explicitly or 
ven the first of those methods, that of Agreement, is 
r the purpose, because we are toldf thatit has the defect: 
g causation, and can, therefore, only be employed for 
nment of empirical laws. Now we are in a perfect vicious 
ausation is proved only by the Method of Difference. That 
erives its validity from the universality of the law of 
The universality of this law is ascertained by induction 
numeration, which requires that we shall have ascertained 
the law in every particular case, a thing which glearly 
. done without the ‘Method of Difference. The whole 


second paragraph. + Chapter xvi’., second parag-apl. 
H 


+ 


, Mill though‘ urging this view of the matter, had neve 


to'the most ‘obvious facts. Of course -wé may‘ expect ór believe the 
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edifice of Mill’s inductive logic, elaborately described in.thé twenty- 
five long chaptets of. the third book, collapses. The basis disappears 
altogether, and: the 'four -pillars, the four Experimental Methods,‘are 
left supporting themselves ‘in a logical void. TAG | 0 Oe? ie SR 
If ariother stroke were’ needed for the overthrow: of Mill's vaunted 
system, it could easily be given in the form of one question. : Are 
there really no apparent. exceptions to the’universal law of causation ? 
Mill.. grounds’ this: law upon induction’ by simple. enumeration;: ubi 
non réperitur instantia contradictoria, “‘when no contradictory instance is 


. encountered.” Applied to.the case of causation,-this process would 


require that in all our.experience' we’. had ‘never noticed, ‘or at least 
investigated, a case without ascertaining that the law of causation was 
verified. What a monstrous assumption is this! Will any one deny 


that there'aré whole regions offacts familiarly known to ts where we 


cannot detéct the actiontof causation? ‘ What determines the- sex' of 
young animals? ‘What produces unexpected forms, and ‘diseases, 
monstrous births, lusus nature, as they are. significantly called?. - All 
kinds of tumours, ulcers, and local diseases, spring up in various:parts 
of the human body, and medical science can usually give no explana- 
tion of them. “It is astonishing how. statements made it a work of 
repute are‘allowed +6 “pass utquestioned, ‘although ‘directly contrar; 


all.such phenomena ‘will ‘sooner or later-be.explained-as-the effects 
undiscovered: causes; ‘but suchexpectation'must be! priort in 
origin} if Mill’s dwn ‘account'of the way in ‘which weiascertait' the 
of causätion empirically is trué.” It's useless to say-that we can 
the law of causation empirically, when apparent exceptions 
truth'are’ endless in number: ’'A’ cèrtain ‘probability ‘no' doubt 
given tothe law empitically,‘but this doesnot help Mill, who fr 
states that the law‘of causation ‘is, ‘certainly and’ universally 
that, ‘as soon as the'priniciple of' causation’ makes its ‘appe: 
a T O E P ee Oe Aa ee By rer ESETRE. tats 
precarious itferetices ‘derived from simple enumeration are 
and disappear from the field.* > © UME Helo o> 
‘No doubt a’ skilfulcontroversialist’ might’ find in 
many openings for ä plausible reply, but-nore of the 
cross-examination. It might be’ pointed ‘out that Mill, 
first’ chapter, shows his consciousness of' ‘the’ precar 
induction by simple ‘enumeration, but urges that, by 
sphere of induction, we’ may indefinitely increase the cert 
inference. ’' This argument, however, would show complete 
hension of the theory of probability, and the ‘principles `g 


clear ideas on the swbjéct:''’ Observe that the-method' o 
mer@tion consists in ascribing the character ‘of gener 
propositions'which are true in every instance that we 


e- ~ crte + - # Chapter xviii., section 4, end of third paragra 
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e. of. Uncertainty enters in a double manner: there is the uncertainty 
whether what is true of certain particular cases is true of all other 
cases. This uncertainty would be gradually removed by increasing 
‘the number of cases examined. The other uncertainty depends upon 
the difficulty of showing that any one consequent follows from an 
invariable antecedent. Now Mill makes it abundantly plain that only 
the Method of Difference can establish this fact of sequence with 
certainty. It follows that every other method of ascertaining the 
‘connection can give it. only with -a. degree of probability. Then 
every particular case to which we apply simple enumeration is more 
or less uncertain ; and so far as this uncertainty is common to all the 
cases, no multiplication of new cases can remove the uncertainty. In 
fact it comes to this, that the degree of certainty (that is, more 
properly speaking, probability) which we can give to the universal 
law of causation cannot exceed, and may fall short of, the certainty of 
the process by which we discover the connection of causes and effects, 

prior to the establishment of the great experimental methods. Now 

as those methods are expounded as the modes of discovering causa- 
tion; and are often described as the ‘only modes of proving causation, we 
are again ‘left by Mill without ‘any analysis of the real base of his 
system.: There is an -evident vicious circle. The Method of Difference 
proves causation ; it reposes on the universal law of causation ; which 

; gathered by simple enumeration from particular cases of causation: 

ich are proved by a. process'left quite undescribed ‘by Mill, unless. it 

the Method of Difference. Observe, carefully, thatthe particular 

s to ‘which we apply induction ‘by simple enumeration must be 

, or else the uncertainty’ attaching to all of‘them will attach also 

universal law, and to ‘the methods of’ experiment founded upon it. 

‘is no difficulty in pointing out the mistake which led Mill 

uch trouble. That mistake ‘consisted in basing his experi- 

ethods upon the ‘law of causation. His exposition of those 
faulty and objectionable‘in several different ways, and, as 

‘e remarked, the’ brief and simple rules of Herschel are to 

But- the principal fault is, that instead of employing the 
duction to ascertain the general ‘law of causation, he put 
je the horse, and'used the law of causation to support 

He was wrong again in excluding from use the theory 

; he holds that a single perfect experiment proves a 

hich must mean, if it means anything, that it proves 

certainty, a result opposed to all science and to all 

It is quite to be expected that a philosopher who 

d to base “the’ scientific upon the unscientific,” 

paradox and inconsistency im all directions. Such 

è of all Who try to uphold Mill’s views of th® rela- 

tion and induction. > ` 

W. STANLEY JEVONS.« 
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HE wise administration of good laws is the crowning honour of æ. 
nation, marking its position in culture and civilization. On the 
other hand, disgrace must obviously and rightly attach to any com 
munity whose laws are confused,—not to say unintelligible,—an 
where the defective administration of such laws often causes failug 
of justice, either by deterring men in civil disputes from approach] 
the tribunals, owing to cost and dilatoriness, or by the inflictio 
disproportionate sentences in criminal cases. If these two propos] 
be true,—and no one will be found to dispute them,—then the 
nation has little right to boast of high culture or practical 
for with us bad laws and a hap-hazard execution of t 
prominent evils, both at home and in the dependencies. 
long been admitted that English law is in confusion, reac 
times to. sheer unintelligibility. It is also a fact that 
creasing number complain that the.administration is so 
so full of delays, as to involve a practical denial of justi 
proportion of those who apply to the courts. Finall 
punishments awarded by the judges in criminal trials 
again occasioned scandal. 

The continuance of such abuses reflects little credi 
of England, since, under our political institutions, the 
finally in their own hands. But, if the general pub 
credit, still less does the legislature, and especially thg 
the legal profession who have seats in it. In the ¢ 
at large, the. prolongation of the evils can only b 
indolence as regards social reform which is so c 
nation, letting evils grow almost unhearable be 
forced. -But to explain what has been witnessed i 
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‘position taken up by professional men, is very dificult without sup- 
‘posing the play of interested motives.* However, the point of unbear- 
ableness in public endurance must be nearly reached; and it, conse- 
. quently, behoves all true reformers to see that well-meant attempts 
to mitigate some of the evils do not take the place of the thorough 
revision of our legal procedure which is imperatively demanded. Past 
‘efforts to reform the administration of the law have too often ended 
in failure from this very cause. The schemes proposed have so 
‘dwindled in the course of the almost endless discussions that the petty 
alterations finally carried have in practice surprised the public by their 
uselessness. It is easy to see that much of this has arisen from the 
fact of the reform of the law being far too much considered to belong 
principally to the legal professign; for experience has over and over 
5 again shown that the thorough reform of a profession never comes 
from within; if the reform is to be worthy of the name, it must be 
‘brought about by external pressure. In this instance, too, there is 
especial reason for public urging, since the members of the legal 
profession are not the sufferers from the abuses. They are the only 
class which does not suffer, speaking strictly, but, as a rule, derives 
‘pecuniary benefit from the present state of things. 
In speaking of recent reforms as merely legal tinkering, we are by no 
eans forgetful of the passing of the two Acts which in 1875 nominally 
odelled the judicial system, and were said to consolidate the Supe- 
Courts of England; but the statistics, which will be given as to 
present state of judicial business, will abundantly show how little 
enefit has been worked by those loudly-trumpeted alterations. 
re going further, let us point out who are the real sufferers 
existing state of things. The chief are, undoubtedly, the 
ho are kept for months, and it may be for years, in sus- 
ho not only know that heavy costs are certainly accumulating 
m, but have to undergo the dread that their best witnesses 
in some way cease to be available, before the long-deferred 
rd. But although the suitors must be named first, the 
selves suffer greatly, kept as they are from their own 
ations waiting for weeks about the law-courts. Any of 
come within one or other of these two classes—we may 
e suitors ourselves or witnesses for those who are. In- 
z or other, we may include among the sufferers, either 
e, all in the country who have anything to lose. Not 
lves liable at any moment to be made victims of merely 
ns or of fictitious defences if they have themselves 
e one case, the object is downright extortion ; in the 
lay. It is easy in these ways*generally to indicate 
be unfair to omit noticing that some of the most irdeni law 
ngst tke legal profession. The present Home Secretary, Mr. 


nexantple. His efforts to reform abuses connected with his 
rve most grateful recognition. os 
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the limits of the evil; but no one can’ estimate ‘the anxiety, loss, 
and suffering actually. endured. This, however, is certain, that until. 
the whole public bestirs itself, and by an unmistakable or ganization - 
of popular indignation insists on thorough reforms, none oea of 
the name is likely to. be effected. 

In what follows the present writer proposes to deal, first; with thie; - 
evils in the. civil law and its administration; second, with the faults. 
of the criminal law, giving examples of the injustice of a latge 
number of the sentences passed .on criminals. In passing, a number 
of reforms will be suggested, the need and the value of which it asks. 
no technical legal knowledge to appr eciate. ) 

. First, of all, then, let-us see what is the actual, state of, business j 10) 
the civil courts, as shown by the latest available returns. . At the end 
of the, year 1877 there were, in round numbers, over one thousand 
causes standing for trial in London alone. Most. of these ‘were actually 
ready, waiting for their turn; and it is probable that a large number 
were in the same state at the opening of the sitting... It-is mentioned: 
in ‘The Times, as being a well-known fact, that some Londen solicitors, 
on account of delays, have ceased ‘to enter causes for trial, and these» 
among the best kind of causes—important commercial cases really 
deserving to-be tried. On the other hand, a large proportion, perhaps. 
most, of the business entered for common juries is understood to b 
entered with a direct calculation: of delay. In' both these ways, t 
postponenient of trial often amounts to a denial of justice. Frequen 
suitors, after waiting and waiting in vain for a decision, grow we 
and.-withdraw ‘the causes from the courts; and again, numbe 
cases are settled by the defendants at the last moment before c 
on for hearing, plainly showing that many of the pleas were 
efforts of defendants.to put off, by, the very aid of the courts 
as possible the satisfying of claims which they could not 
Among’ the surrenders, however, not a few arise from 
incapacity of the plaintiff to produce any evidence in su 
suit. The proceedings, in fact, from the first, were simply, 
actions; got-up in the hope-cf compromise, or, at the_le 
some amount of costs. It is affirmed that there is a lar 
the number of cases of this latter class. Is it not 
unprincipled speculatois should be able positively to : 
terror of a defendant at the law’s delay, systemati 
upon his knowledge that the plaintiff, being without x 
however iniquitous the action may be, must fall upon 
the law itself, as at present administered, is made-an a 
in the’ very basest schemes of extortion. 

. This particular evileeems, at first sight, to be. o 
with? but that i is simply saying that it is a case fo 
tions. 
helds out strong inducements to es 
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e nothing to lose, to commence actions for the sake of extortion; on 
the other hand, the universal enforcement of giving security for conta” 
might often practically result in a denial of justice to the poor, since 
these, from want of funds, would be unable to seek redress, being 
thus really placed at the mercy of the rich. But this difficulty surely 
may be met by a rule being made that in every action the mae 
should give security for costs, except where he pleaded poverty; it 
being provided that, in such a case, the judge, or some competent 
person appointed by him, should examine into the merits of his case, 
and, on its being found to be'a bond fide action, the requirement for 
security for costs should be-relaxed. It is probable that a rule so 
simple.as this would at once put an end to nine-tenths of the trumped- 
up actions which at present cause so much cruel injustice, while the 
poor man would yet be enabled by it to have as free access to the 
courts of law as he now possesses. Certainly the result would be a 
very considerable relief to the cause-list. That brings us back again 
to the statistical returns. 

As far as regards London, the position of legal business i in the early 
part of 1878 was as follows: „= There were 756 causes standing in the 
Middlesex Common Law Division of the High Court of Justice, the 
` earliest of which was commenced on the 26th March, 1876; it was 
set down for trial at the Trinity Sessions, which began on the 29th 
ay, 1877, but it was not heard at the time this article was written. 
e suitors, consequently, have alr eady been waiting for justice over 
o years. The earliest case in the Chancery Division was entered 
rjal on the 4th January, 1877. It was actually heard on the 4th 
uary, 1878. That may be taken as a fair illustration of the speed 
ess in the Chancery Division. Let us add that the case would 
y be commenced—that is, first instituted—about six months 
ly to the first date mentioned above. . 
cult, we again say, to realize the mental suffering,—often 
utter bodily prostration,—besides the money loss, which this 
elay continually causes. Everybody must admit that it 1s 
o our community that it passively submits to this, and 
embers of the legislature to stop the way by practically 
ery attempt at reform of the procedure. But some who 

painfully enlightened may ask, what occasions this 
in the administration of justice? 
fect of English law undoubtedly is, the difficulty of 
what the law is. Judges themselves are continually 
t Acts of Parliament are so badly drawn that, without 
1 decision of a case from the House of Lords, it is 
w the real intention of the Agt; and the probability 
n thus obtained is the conception of the judges as to 
r than what the legislature itself intended. But a 
ffers for this. There should be a judicial committee, 
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or else some properly qualified official, appointed by the legislature, to ° 
see that the Bills Parliament is asked to pass are properly worded, and 
to supervise them as they are carried through the several stages. Itis 
nothing short of grotesquely cruel that our legislature should require 
some unfortunate victim to be sacrificed before the highest Court ,of 
Appeal in order that the blundering language of its Acts may be made 
intelligible. An apt ‘illustration of this came before the writer's notice, 
and may well be given. A gentleman had to remove some marble ( 
mantel-pieces from Staffordshire, and in transit they were damaged 
by water. The railway company denied that they were liable, and 
an action to recover was commenced on the 30th October, 1857, in 
the Court of Queen's Bench at Nisi Prius, the claim for compensation 
being set down at £50. On trial, the case was decided in the defendants’ 
favour, but an appeal was made to the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Banco. The judges there reversed the decision, being in favour of the 
plaintiff. Upon this, the defendants appealed to the Exchequer 
Chamber, and obtained another decision on their side, which was 
_ again reversed on an appeal to the House of Lords. There the plain- 
tiff got a final judgment in his favour in July, 1863. It thus took 
six years, and no fewer than four courts, each of which upset the 
decision of the one below it, to decide what the law was; the proceed- 
ings involving a cost to the plaintiff of some hundreds of pounds and 
to the defendants of some thousands. 
Within the limits of this article it is only possible to deal generall 
with this great subject of law reform, yet some suggestions obvious 
offer which would -immediately and, materially reduce the num 
of causes coming before ‘the courts, and set at liberty muc 
the valuable time of the judges,. which is now practically w 
These suggestions are so plain that it is matter of astonishme 
they have never been carried out. For example, there are 
number of actions, technically described as “light and air ca 
principle of which at bottom is always the same. ` It is very, 
to rebuild property in any of our large towns without givi 
plausible excuse for.an action of this sort. But, incredibl 
seem, there is no legal rule settled as to the angle of lig 
person is entitled to, for the decisions of the different ju 
uniform. An unfortunate builder may, consequently, wit 
of his own, find himself involved in Chancery proceedin 
unable practically to know whether he is safe or not. 
mixed in a suit, he may count himself fortunate should hi 
ruined by costs. Here, again, we will give an example, s 
recently heard in the Rolls Court. A gentleman wa 
Tunbridge Wells,some premises fronting a narrow tho 
thé other side of this street was a house which belo: 
to a lawyer. No objection was raised until one po 
building was already roofed in, when, just one* week 
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e Vacation began, and sunng the absence of the defendant abroad, an 
injunction was applied for.’ There was no time to prepare a defence, 
and in such circumstances the judge, as a matter of course, was 
obliged to grant the injunction, although he expressed a wish that a 
proposal to refer the matter toʻ arbitration made on the defendant’s 
behalf should be accepted. The main portion of the building, stretch- 
ing behind that part which had already been roofed in, was so extensive 
that to have delayed its completion till the case came to a hearing 
after the vacation would have involved serious loss. That fact, ae 
course, was well known to the plaintiff.. After futile efforts on the 
part of the defendant to purchase the houses alleged to have been in- 
jured, he was compelled to alter the plan of the main building, in order 

to keep within the terms of the injunction. Ten months passed before 

the case came on for trial, and its progress well illustrated the hard- 
ship and the absurdity of the present system of proceeding. Wit- 
nesses of the highest professional standing were obliged, day after 
day, to waste their valuable time in attendance, the cause being either 
never called on, or else being: taken for an hour or two after the judge 
had heard motions or before he was compelled to go to Chambers. It 
was more than a fortnight before a fair trial could be obtained. At 
the hearing, diagrams and plans were put in by the plaintiff to make 
ut that the defendant, in completing the main building, had been 
ity of contempt of court; and it was only with the utmost diffi- 
that it could be shown that those plans and diagrams—prepared 
very eminent. surveyor—were all false, having been taken from 
ng elevation. But this was proved, and the Master of the Rolls, 

t calling any of tbe defendants witnesses, —who had been 

so long and at such a cost,—decided from the plans themselves 

had not only been no contempt, but that there was only a 

obstruction of the plaintiff’s light, requiring but the removal 

et of brickwork to remedy it. The total result of the trial, 

s this ;—that for a trifling mistake on the part of bis archi- 

ndant had to pay £1,300 in costs, while the plaintiff him- 

considerably out of pocket in costs, reckoned as between 
er. 

no unfair example of many which daily come before 

y unnecessarily occupy the Judges, delaying other 

bsence of some simple rulé such as we have hinted at 

titioners to commence actions for purposes of extor- 
ere the defendant is poor or ill-defended, there is 
carriage of justice, Yet the whole of this waste of 
ght be prevented, as well as the oppression and the 
rom it, by the adoption of the common-sense plan 
ence. For instance, had it been in the powêr of 
| to the suit, or of the Judge, to refer the above 
instance to a court of three responsible persona, 
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one of, them a bayrister, as assessor, and the other two qualified sur- * 
veyors, who could have examined, on the .spot, the exact positions 

and relative bearings. of the plaintiff’s premises and the defendant's | 
buildings, deciding upon some well-understood principle to what angle i 
the defendant could go, the whole dispute would have been settled in | 

a minimum of time, and at. one twentieth part of the cost. Moreover, if 

actions of this kind, and similar ones, as, for. example, those relating to - 
alleged infringements of patents,—which can. only be decided by tech- . 
nical knowledge,—were removed from the chief courts, a relief would 
be given to the course .of law which would greatly abate, if not do 
away. with, the present delay by the judges in hearing cases. Especially 
if speculative actions were also reduced by its being made necessary 
for the plaintiff to find security or plead poverty. 

. Such Courts of Reference as are here suggested might also be estab- 
lished for the hearing of appeals against rating assessments, and for 
the settling of compensation for lands taken, and injury done, under 
compulsory powers. In fact, they might be used in a variety of ways 
to ease the chief courts. It would, of course, be necessary. that such. 
referees should. be men. of high standing, and they would have to be 
paid sufficiently well to enable them to give up private practice, as they 
would be required to give their whole time to the duties of the office, 
in the same way that the: Judges do. . There would.be plenty of work 
throughout England for several such courts ; .and the establishment 
them, would so largély save the money. of suitors andi the timé of 
Judges, that few reforms could be:more economical and valuable. 

Readers who are informed in these matters will at. once. distin 
between this suggestion and the system:of official referees whic 
brought into existence to enable the Judgesto dispose by refer 
what, they call “mattersof account.” . The principle of that a 
was right, and if it bas not given universal satisfaction, th 
would not do amiss to look to.the selection of.men they h 
However, what is here. suggested is’ meant to reach m 
practically than those appointments do. It may also be 
that, the proposal has, a .bearing upon the practice of 
called unofficial arbitration, which is said to be fast spre 
ness men, warned of the dilatoriness, the cost,.and the 
the law,.are moreand more frequently dispensing with 
gether, inserting in their contracts and agreements a 
for referring disputes to an arbitrator. In plain wo 
themselves with private judges, paying them out of th 
A more striking comment on. our national judicial sys 
be afforded. a ee s 

A whole series of abuses, which do not come.:int 
thosé*we have been speaking: of, have not .yet be 
mean those arising out of the dilatoriness of. the 
offices of what may be called the minor judici 
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clerks, examiners, taxing masters, &c. Weeks and months of delay 
occur in the simplest matters—the taking of an examination, the 
getting an order for your own money, the taxing ofa bill. In fact, a 
thorough reform is needed. In an earlier place a brief allusion was 
made to the Long Vacation. The evils of that preposterous arrange- 
ment are so patent that nobody wholly defends it, yet it still goes on. 
It is, indeed, difficult to understand why the business of the law- 
courts should not be carried on continuously, like all the other 
business of the country, or, at any rate, why there should be more 
than a short break at Easter, with one a little longer in the autumn. 
But, after all, the Long Vacation is only the grossest, most palpable 
example of the waste of time running through the whole system. Do 
we not regularly see Judges kept from finishing the hearing of a case 
already begun by having to decide motions which take up half the 
day, and by being obliged to leave the bench before the proper time 
of closing the court to sitin Chambers? Is there any unreasonableness 
in saying that motions either should be made on different days from 
those appointed for trial of causes, or else before a separate Judge, so 
that suitors, witnesses, barristers, and solicitors would know. that the 
casés in which they are engaged would really come on.for hearing? 
If we had space it would be interesting to ask attention to some | 
strange anomalies existing in our present laws. All readers may not 
e aware that, if a person contracts to receive four per cent. interest 
on money advanced, with a provision ‘for five per.cent. to be 
rged in case of the interest not being punctually paid, such agree- 
t cannot be enforced at law; but,.on the other hand, if the con- 
is for five per cent., to be: reduced to four. per cent. if paid 
ally, it- is held to be good. However, enough surely has been 
forward to-show the unsatisfactory state of. the. civil law in 
d' the defective administration of it.. We. submit that an 
ed has been made out for, at least, the following reforms :— 
ervision of the wording of Acts of Parliament, so that they 
e intelligible ; a codification of the law, laying down some 
S of justice which.the different courts would only apply, 
ication of which could be reckoned on beforehand; the 
f Courts of Reference to deal with all technical. matters, 
tions of disputed value; the requiring of security for 
tiffs, except in special circumstances; the organization 
ppeal to supply the place of the intermediate courts, 
ide nothing, but cause both expense and delay to 
some Official reforms securing .a general expediting 
s in and out of court. 
id that any real insurmourtable difficulties stand 
mprovements; yet, if they were carried ouf there 
y, necessity for increase in the number of Judges. 
f our remarks we mentioned our dependencies 
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as suffering from,the same evils. We may, indeed, take such cold ° 
comfort as we can from the fact that things are even worse in some 
of them than they are here. Evidence, only too strong, of the unsatis- 
factory working of the civil law in-our Eastern possessions, is afforded 
by the facts brought forward by Mr. G. W. Pedder, in a recent article 
on the subject of Famine and Debt in India. It is painful to read his 

account of the poverty and wretchedness to which large numbers. of | 
the peasantry are reduced by the cruelly usurious action of the money- 

lenders. He shows most clearly that the main cause of this oppression . 
lies in the power which the civil law gives to creditors to oppress their 
debtors, enabling them to deprive them of their land, and sometimes 
-éven after that of personal freedom. These laws, though probably 
framed with the best intention, have, owing to the incapacity of the 
law-framers to understand the wants of the people, resulted in the pro- 
duction of widespread misery. This, Mr. Pedder rightly observes, is 
nota trivial matter politically regarded, since (to quote his words) 
“ the people are forced to look to the independent States as their only 
vefuge against the harshness of British justice. A few years ago,” he 
continues, “an old peasant in the Gaekwar’s country, then infamously 
misgoverned, was complaining to a British officer of the oppression 
under which his village suffered; on being asked why he did not come 
into British territory, where land would be given him, he replied, ‘ God 
forbid! At least we have no civil courts?” That certainly was th 
véry climax of comment upon our civil system. | 



































In passing to the subject of the administration of the criminal | 
a preliminary question stands upon the very threshold of the di 
sion, and may as well be at once dealt with—that is, the licen 
often allowed to counsel in the cross-examination of witnesses 
insinuation of ill motives, and in utterly unjustifiable .reflectio 
the characters of thosé to whom they are opposed. If it were p 
reckon up the needless pain, the mental suffering, undergon 
ways by innocent persons, a reform in the mere proced 
courts in this respect would not seem to be the least amo 
changes needed. It is, however, probably impossible to rem 
by direct legislation, since a certain latitude must of necessi 
to counsel in dealing with witnesses. Rather amelior 
looked for as the result of a steady resolve on the par 
to put down any excess in that latitude, and in such a 
in this respect in the Bar itself, as will furnish an unwi 
none of its members will care to transgress.. Many 
their honour, do already set their face against such `c 
be a novelty, for instame, to see any barrister atte 
confus® a witness in the Rolls Court. But, un 
Judges are not equally strong, or do not regard th 
light. The evil still exists, although, we gladly 
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e to a small number of the members of the Bar: Indeed, were this 
abuse general, the position of a witness would soon become intolerable. 
Let our complaint be clearly understood,—it is not that the profession 
as a rule is directly guilty, but that the Bar tolerates those who are. 
The br owbeating barrister is fairly open to the strongest condemnation. 
His position is one of cowardly security, and he abuses it. Protected 
from retort by a shadowy fear on the part of witnesses of falling into 
contempt of court, and still more by the nervousness of the large 
number to whom the being placed in the witness-box before spectators, 
judge, jury, and the array of gentlemen in wigs and gowns, causes: 
great trepidation, the self-possessed, clever barrister has no difficulty in 
making an easy victim. The matter of amazement is that any advo- 
cate should be allowed to exercise this trained power of confusing, 

' and then by insinuations damaging, weak female, and perhaps still 
weaker male witnesses, whose only offence is that of having to give 
evidence. Such a sight is a scandal to our courts of law. It must 
often be difficult to those who witness such conduct from the jury-box, 
as the writer has done, to refrain from punishing the client, in indig- 
nation at the doings of the advocate. If the abuse were restricted to 
obscure men, it would not form so serious an evil; but it is sometimes. 
committed by those who hold high rank in the pr afeat: In a recent: 
case, Vice-Chancellor Malins felt himself obliged to express regret that 
an eminent Q.C., a knight, and a writer on law reform, had been guilty, 
iot indeed of bow beatae witnesses, but of. introducing malicious. 
sinuations as to the motives of parties on the side opposed to him. 
is important to the Bar itself that this evil should be dealt with in 
e way. The call to the Bar is thought a social distinction; it is 
‘ded as admitting to a highly honourable profession, and rightly 
ut the duties of that profession, even more so than in other 
nly get their honour from being honourably fulfilled. The 
isease is necessarily i in itself an act worthy of honour; the 
‘ations of the clerical profession bestow honour unavoidably 
there must be care and sensitiveness shown in a profession 
it is open to railers to say that its members sell their best 
ind and speech to the highest bidder, to win the pay- 
e independently of its intrinsic righteousness. The pro- 
deed, dignified itself by.the high character of a large 
members, and .especially of the Judges who rise from 
„this very reason, however, and that it may maintain 
minence, it should be very jealous, and should sternly 
conduct as we here seek to stigmatize. One instance 
ing how the best-intentioned witness may be mys- 
bed by a clever advocate. ¿A colonial bishop—an 
the rigltts of the aborigines—was being examined 
ary Committee as to the treatment of.the natives. 
zas ‘an excitable man, and by the ingenious cross- 
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examination of an able barrister on the committee,—who probably was œ 
actuated more by: mischief than ‘maliciousness,—he was led to make 
admissions and. statements--which, when’ put together, showéd, much 
to his indignation, that he’ had ‘been led into giving it'as'his opinion => 
that it would ‘be a benefit to humanity if -those whose. cause he came 
to plead were improved off.the face of the earth. It-is justly. held 
cowardly and contemptible :for: the physically ‘strong to assault and 
injure the weak in their bodies: is it less so for the» clever; accom- 
plished advocate to- hurt the feelings:and :damage the character of 
those who cannot defend themselves? ':'The:-bruisés of the body are 
often less painful, and aré sooner forgotten, ‘than the mental suffering 
inflicted: by the oo cast upon witnesses often only ‘desirous of 
speaking the truth. GRR i A oles K 
Ifwe now go: to! tho. consideration ‘of the defects which. exist in the 
trial of prisoners, and the ‘anomalous disparities in: the.sentences‘of 
punishment; we find:thatiwhile siot a few of' the evils already pointed 
out ‘in ‘the ‘civil. law‘again. ‘present themselves:-here, there are others 
added which belong ‘exclusively :to::the: criminal lawr. ‘The delay 
before trial, though: not:so -great ‘as*that- whichis‘ common in’ civil 
actions, is often very: serious to the accused persons.: A number: of 
practical:1 inconveniences ‘arisé: from ‘the:'clashing ‘of Assizes and Sés- 
sions; and though:some’changes have been 'made inthe arrangements 
of: the circuits, nos onewwill:: say that:further improvemeénts:in thei 
ways’ are not needed. ::\But-these may be ‘termed trifling defécts 
‘comparison. with the actual badness of much of our criminal ‘law its 
As the first example ofthis, take the regulation excluding per 
under a criminal: charge:'from : giving any- evidence on: their 
bebalf.': In defence ofthis: rule; we:-know it: has been? “argue 
with much plausibility, that; if: prisoners were allowéd to givé 
themselves, the majority, being: comparatively ignorant perso 
be easily entrapped: under cross-examination into ‘statement 
` to themselves, while the very worst criminals, by their p 
ence, and, in many cases, superior. talents; might’ be ‘abl 
the jury. Admitting all ‘the force which this objection m 
wholly short:of-satisfying the strong: feeling, justly pr 
plain honest minds, that it is palpably unfair to shut th 
accused person; who often is. the only-ione capable: of : 
brought against:him-by the witnesses;'and.who may 
sometimes is, unjustly: condemned. for:want of such e 
the difficulty,nlooked. at’ closely; is mot so. hard of 
represented to'be.«: The objection, in fact,:-would b 
mitting.the prisoner to make any statement in ‘bis’ 
the: evidencethad bgen:.given,: and: the ~couns 
speeshes,: his statements” ‘being’ open ‘ohly to i 
judge, : and iby: theijury: through the-judge: iTo: 
In a defective ` way, this practice already prevai 
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e serious of all offences—murder. “In such cases the prisoner is always 
asked, before sentence is actually pronounced, whether he has.any- 
thing to say why sentence shall not be’ passed. But while the 

_ principle is acknowledged in. this practice, in reality the form is little 
short of a mockery, since the verdict has already been pronounéed by 
the jury, and it is:not possible for the judge himself to alter the 
‘verdict, once itis given. Reason demands that the prisoner should be 

‘allowed to- speak for Misel not after, but before the jury have 
brought in their verdict. 

Another striking defect in the administration of justice ‘in criminal 
cases'is the passing of ‘short ‘and separate ‘sentences of imprisonment 

- on inveterate misdemeanants, ‘no provision being made in these 
classes of minor crime for cumulation of sentences. The consequence 
is that the punishments are wholly powerless to deter the offender 

' from again falling ‘into, crime. It will be better to give a few 

instances.: Only a short time back a woman was'sent to York Castle 
for one month. It’was ascettained that she had been before the 
magistrates already one hundred and fifty times. ‘At a London Police- 
court recently, a man was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment— 
he had been before the bench one hundred’ timés. From a report of 
the chaplain of the Manchester City Gaol, dated in the present ‘year, 
we learn as follows :—“ One woman is suffering’ imprisonment for the 
ne hundred -and forty-sixth time, one for the one hundred and 

iehth; thirteen have been. imprisoned between twenty and forts . 

es; among the males; there is one committed for the sixty-fifth 

, one for the sixtieth ;"six have been in gaol between thirty and 

times.” This state of things cannot be held a slight ‘evil, if’ we 

Into account the expense of reapprehendirig and reconvicting 

risoners, the loss and injury to individuals on whom some of 

ces are committed, and the utter worthlessness of the punish- 
the prisoners themsélves. In reckoning the full extent of the 

e, we must remember the moral effect upon the criminal . 

o see the law' repeatedly and contemptuously broken by 

ividuals, utterly regardless of the punishments inflicted. 

turn for a moment to the most heinous crime, murder, 

our system of procedure stands ‘in reference to it. A 

ommittee recently, after full inquiry, pronounced the 

murder to be “most evasive and sophistical,” since 
are condemned by means of a legal fiction. Every- 
sentence of death is often passed in cases of infanti- 
uite certain that the sentence will not be executed, 
eso. Not long ago, a judge at the Oxford assizes, 
man to death for this offence, said, “ The killing of 
btedly niurder ;‘ but, so far as lies in my power, the 

à carried out.”. Indeed, there is the very highest 

ws relating to murder are so defective, and the 
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. administration of them so anomalous, that they positively tend to e 
encourage this ‘crime, rather than to deter from it. 

The comments we have been offering -require, however, to be’ 

widened further still. The very principle underlying our criminal 

law as a whole cannot be too strongly condemned; for it is this—that 
property is more sacred than the person. Moreover, the spirit of this 
legislation has, in a traditionary way, so influenced the judges and - 
magistrates as greatly to aggravate the mischievous tendency of the ( 
law itself in this respect. These truths have been again and again 
pointed out, but it is necessary to go on insisting upon them. The 
contrast in the punishments awarded for offences against property and 
those inflicted for the most atrocious crimes against persons, as re- 
corded almost daily by the press, is enough to’ shock the sense of 
justice in the most indifferent reader.. Let it be borne in mind that 
every Instance of such inequality of punishment is a moral, or rather 
an immoral, lesson taught to that large portion of the community which 
takes its notions of what is serious and what venial from the declarations 
of the law, not from their own reflection. In fact the amount of harm 
thus done cannot be estimated: Without doubt, it is to this, unac- 
knowledged sinister influence of the law, as well as to confused ideas 
of morality, that we must attribute the existence of much of the 
brutality prevalent among the lowest classes. But perhaps the fo 
lowing compared lists of sentences awarded by judges and magistra 
«will show more strikingly than any mere, argument would do 
gross injustice with which punishments are inflicted.. The law i 
we repeat, is bad enough in spirit, but really, in going throu 
following cases, one is tempted to say, that this spirit has so perva 
administrators, that ideas of true justice are nearly lost in our cq 



















OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON.| 


In November, 1877, a man named. 


O'Neil, who had kicked his step- 
daughter, aged thirteen, into a state 
of unconsciousness, inflicting a lace- 
rated wound, an inch and a half long, 
.in the abdomen, resulting in partial 
paralysis tó the whole leg, was sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment. 


A woman named Huyley was sen- 
tence by Mr. Baleuy, at Woolwich, in 
January, 1878, for knocking a child. a 
few months old against the ground and 
the wall (the infant being picked up 


` Middlesex Sessio 
_» Stealing a sheet 
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stealing five-pennywo 
which he was found “ ri 
his mouth. He at firs 


Assizes, he pleaded § 
sent to prison for 
hard labour. 


Eliza ‘Rolfe pl 


The Assistant J 
seven years’ pena 


In ‘Novembe 
was ecommitt 
twenty-one days 
a house-lvek į 
' Samuel G 
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‘© ‘stunned and bleeding), to be sent to 
prison for one month. The magistrate 
(severely) added that the woman might 
have killed her child. 


Thomas Rickett, charged before 
the Lord Mayor with throwing his 
wife down a flight of fourteen steps, 
was sentenced to a fine of twenty shil- 
dings or ten days’ hard labour. 


In November, 1877, two men were 
convicted before Mr. Justice Lopes, of 
killing a man from whom they had re- 
ceived no provocation,—the one by 
inflicting blows on the head with his 
fist, and the other by kicking him on 
the head as he lay helpless on the 
ground, — and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

























who, without the slightest provoca- 
tion, had knocked down and kicked 
savagely a perfectly inoffensive man, 
fas sentenced to a fine of £2 16s. 


ichard Mountain was convicted at 
hwark of turning his wife out of 
>d and room an hour after she 


d pulled her out of the bed ; 
d along the floor and got 
ding, when the prisoner 
door, exclaiming, ‘She 
here.” Mr. Benson told 
ct was worse than that 
order of animals, and 
to four months’ hard 


ed with savagely 
lan in the execution 
tenced at Wake- 
uprisonment. 


ssions, in 1877, 

of inflicting 
a woman with 
- The villain 
icked her on 
ne eşe. On 
poken a rib, 


% 


At Wakefield, last autumn, a miner, ` 
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the Skipton Petty Sessions with sleep- 
ing in a hay-loft, and was imprisoned 
Jor one month, 


At Westminster, on October 10th, 
Ellen Winch, a decent-looking woman, 
described as a sempstress, was sen-. 
tenced to siz months’ hard labour for 
Stealing some curtains. 


Daniel Welsh, found guilty at the 
Surrey Sessions of receiving two shil- 
lings and sixpence, knowing it to be 
stolen, was sentenced to penal servi- 
tude for fourteen years. 


At Durham Assizes, a millwright 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude for fraudulently obtaining £10 
from a benevolent society. 


At Marlborough Street, George 
Cresswell, pantryman at the Badminton 
Club, Piccadilly, pleaded guilty to steal- 
ing a five-pound note,. and was sent to 
prison for six months. l 

Robert Collins was charged with 
stealing five silver spoons, and was sen- 
tenced to seven years penal servitude. 


At the November Sessions, the Mid- 
dlesex magistrates sentenced a man to 
ten years penal servitude for stealing a 


watch, and a woman to seven years’ 


penal servitude for the same offence 


An assistant in the Post Office at 
Bath was, sentenced last December to 
six years’ penal servitude for Stealigac a 
letter containing seven shillings and 
sixpence. 

In the same month, at the Centrak 
‘Criminal Court, a letter-carrier was 
I 
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and on her way bagk from the hospital, 
where she had been to get the rib 
mended, this wretch once more struck 
her upon the bandaged wound. The 
Middlesex magistrates sentenced him 
to eighteen months’ hard labour. 


A short time ago for deliberately 
picking up his child, eleven years 
of age, and throwing him upon a 
large fire, a labourer, named J oseph 


sentenced to five years’ penal servitude 
for stealing some postage stamps. 


At the Surrey Sessions, 1877, Job 
William Tribe was convicted of steal- 
ing a penny, and was sentenced to sia 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour.. 


Foster, was committed to prison by 
the Nottingham magistrates for me 
month’s hard labour. 


From the above cases, which it has not been, difficult to compile from 
the daily press, it will be seen that our criminal law, in its actual opera- 
tion, is in some respects really worse. than is the civil law. Is it too. 
much to say that large reforms are needed? The following alterations 
would go some way towards mitigating the evils, and every one of 
them might easily be carried out:—Better arrangements for pre+ 
venting prisoners being detained for such long periods before being 
brought to trial; the permission to accused persons to give evidence, 
and speak in their own behalf, under some such limitations as those; 
above suggested; a system of cumulative punisliments in cases 
repeated convictions for petty misdemeanours ; such an amendmen 
the law relating to murder as shall make a distinction between 
different degrees of guilt; a court of appeal in criminal cases, gu 
by the provision that no such appeal shall be allowed .except wi 
permission of the Judge, or some properly constituted auth 
whom cause should be shown. This provision is most urgentl 
as, under the present method, a large number of the convi 
murder have to be revised by the Home Secretary in response 
excitement—a practice that cannot be too strongly repreh 

But, after all, the general reform upon which the prac 
ment of the administration of our criminal law most dep 
considered in the interests of justice:or of the moral t 

population, is an alteration in the very spirit of the law 
tional bias of the Judges, resulting now in the passi 
cruel sentences upon persons convicted of offences 
and just as inadequate sentences upon those who are 
against the person. It is to a more active pub 
must look for this great amelioration. 

We repeat, then, that it is a disgrace to our p 
nation that the civil law remains in its present co 
injustice is so often done by reason of delay, an 
thl law lends itself to factitious proceédings. 
disgrace, that, in spite of our boasted civilizatio 
eour religion, the criminal law is left so bad in 
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* administration, that the man (O'Neil) who in N ovember kicked his 
daughter into a state of unconsciousness, producing paralysis, is at 
this instant free, having served his short sentence of four months’ 
imprisonment, while the letter-carrier, who, in a moment of temptation, 
stole a few postage stamps, is barely commencin g his sentence of five 
long years of penal servitude. 

Surely if the leaders of public opinion will only consider the full 
significance of the cases given above, which are only illustrations of 
what is daily taking place, a speedy end will be put to such cruel 
injustice, as also to those demoralizing lessons so often given from the 
tribunals of our country, by the infliction of most madequate penalties 
for the grossest crimes against the person, and, on the other hand, by 
sentences equally unjust in their severity for comparatively venial 
offences against property. 

FRANCIS PEEK. 


I 2 


MR. FROUDE'S LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS 
BECKET. 


Part II. - ; 




























R. FROUDE’S account of the early life of Thomas, his childhood 

his youth, the time spent in the service of the Archbisho; 

and the King, is as truly wonderful as his more general picture of tl 
twelfth century. Itis equally wonderful, whether we are to look at1 
meant for a piece of mere personal biography or as meant for a con 
tion to the history of the time. It is strange that Mr. Froude, who 
events can tell a picturesque story, should not have been tempt 
enlarge on any of the picturesque stories of which Thomas 
young days became the subject. No doubt there is much trut 
Froude’s remark that “the atmosphere of legend in which hi 
was so early enveloped renders them all suspicious.” Yet itis 
instructive to trace the growth of a legend, to see how 
credible and probable story may, by a very slight chang 
into a miracle. A story is told by Roger of Pontig 
shortly, in the French Life by Garnier of Pont Sainte- 
remarkable escape from a fearful death which happ 
in his boyhood. He falls into a mill-stream; he is d 
wheel; just at that moment the miller happens to st 
the boy is saved. “Homo qui molendinum curaj 
“nihil penitus de his que agebantur sciens, a 
exclusit” (p. 96, ed. Giles). ` Or in the old French 


« De de juste la plaunche out un mulin m 
De grant ravine ala: Tomas i vint flot 
Quant il dut en la roue chair, le chef a 
Li muners out mulu, mit l’escloture à 
Si guarist Deus de mort, à cele feiz, 


rd t 6 


Here is something in which we can hardly bl 
e cial providence ; but there is nothing mirac 


- é 
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that in Roger’s version we have the story as it was téld by Thomas 
himself. Roger, one of the monks of Pontigny among whom Thomas 
sojourned in his exile, was more likely to hear stories of Thomas’ 
childhood and youth—as distinguished from legends of his birth—in 
this way than in any other. When Thomas was at Pontigny, neither 
Thomas in telling a tale nor Roger in noting it down had any temp- 
tation to tell it otherwise than according to the best of Thomas’ 
remembrance. This gives a peculiar value to the few notices of this 
stage of Thomas life which Roger preserves. ° They come more 
nearly than anything else among our materials to the nature of auto- 
biography. The case is different when the tale came, whether from 
Thomas’ own mouth or from any other source, to the ears of men who 
naturally looked at Thomas and all his acts from a point of view some- 
what different from that of the monk of Pontigny. Roger had known 
Thomas in the central part of his career. Edward Grim knew him only 
for a few days before his martyrdom, a martyrdom in which he was 
himself in some sorta sharer, He would naturally look upon Thomas 
in quite another way from his older friend, and would be inclined to 
surround all his acts with any amount of marvel and miracle. No 
vonder then that in Edward Grim’s hands the providential delivery 
ecomes a miraculous one. Instead of the miller happening to stop 
wheel just at the right moment, the wheel now stops of itself. 
etit rota nec se movit semel” (p.8, ed. Giles). There is no reason 
pect Edward Grim of wilfully falsifying the story; any one who 
the temper of hagiographers will understand how, without 
scious invention, without any conscious rejection of evidence, 
culous, version, differing so very slightly from the unadorned 
d seem to ‘be, not only the true but the only possible 




























matter of opinion whether Mr. Froude, in a series of 
1s he has given us, was bound to bring in stories of this 
e picture which our several authorities enable us to put 
omas’ boyhood is clear and interesting, and this parti- 
surely a special value, as illustrating the easy growth 
s further letting us see the different lights in which 
to his several biographers. At all events the things 
to Thomas in his boyhood have a better claim to a 
d Times than the things which Mr. Froude thinks 
to him. It is to be hoped that at seven years old, 
e jests of the citizens at his father’s table” about 
rema, he would not have understood them. It 
at no person of any age or rank in those days 
as “his Eminence,” a titl8 which Mr. Froude 
into the seventeenth century to fetch for him. 
hé,things which are recorded but which Mr. 
and from the things which are not recorded ° 
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but which Mr. FYoude does mention, and come to Mr. Froude’s attempts 
to reproduce what is recorded, the modernism which talks about “his 
Eminence” becomes a small matter. Yet. it is this very modernism 
which leads Mr. Froude into many of. his worst errors.. With all his ! 
horror of the bad ways of the twelfth century, he cannot.really under- 
stand that people did not do the same -kind of things and use the 
same kind of phrases in the twelfth century which they do in the nine- 
teenth. z5 
Thus we find that Thomas, though learning was not his strong 
point, received a learned education, according to the standard. of his 
age. For that education he naturally went to those places where, in his 
age, education was to be had. Mr. Froude takes the recorded twelfth- 
century course, and improves it according to nineteenth-century 
notions. Thomas, in Mr. -Froude’s version, must go for learning, fied 
to the place where it was to be had then, but to-the’ place where 't is 
to be had now.. Thomas, as a boy, was sent to be brought up by.the 
canons of Merton Abbey. He afterwards attended schools in Londot,-- 
and somewhat later he studied at Paris. Later again, after he had 
entered the service of Archbishop Theobald, he studied civil and 
canon law, first ‘at Bologna and then at:Auxerre. Mr. Froude dis- 
approves. of. this course of study, which certainly would be ver 
unusual in.our time. He leaves out Auxerre altogether, seemin 
as the strangest part of the story. But,that Theobald may no 
thought to.have sent his promising follower to one school of leat 
only, he is made to send Thomas first to Paris and then to Bol 
though it is quite plain (W. Fil. S. ap. Giles, 185) that his stu 
Paris were before he entered the Archbishop’s service. Mr. 
wholly gets rid of the second, the London, stage of Thomas, 
when he comes to the higher academical course, he simp 
its place from that. which is recorded to one which to 
more natural, “He was sent to school at Merton Abb 
and afterwards to Ozford.” Now Oxford studies o 
Thomas are just possible, and no more. It woul 
striking fact indeed if he had been one of the very firs 
‘that sought the infant school of Oxford. As such, he 
the divinity lectures ‘of Robert Puleyn and, at a lat 
lectures of Vacarius.* If Mr. Froude determined to 
at all, he might surely have made something pic 
hazardous guess. A picture of the University inits 
young Thomas as one of the first small party of sc 
learning had drawn thither, might have been p 
most attractive manner. But no, Mr. Froude 1 
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* The divinity lectures of Robert Puleyn or Pulan þega 
about fifteen. The -lectures in civil law by Vacaraus,4 
“something to say in page 22, began in 1149, under th 
Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 319. : 
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us how he spent his leisure time. “In his -vacationsshe was thrown 
among young men of rank and fortune; hunting and hawking with 
them.” That .Thomas was fond of ‘hunting and hawking, that his 
fondness for those sports began in his boyhood, that ‘he followed them 
most when he was not actually at school, is most certain. But the 
Oxford vacation, and the young men ‘of rank and fortune, are Mr. 
¥roude’s own improvement.* ‘But why did: Mr. Froude send Thomas 
to Oxford at all? It is not at all clear whether Mr. Froude has read 
Mr. Robertson’s “ Becket: A Biography.” I do not think that he ever 
refers to it, and he certainly has: not ‘imitated those qualities of the 
book which deserve to be imitated. ` But in p. 22 of Mr. Robertson’s 
book is a passage which might, to a very careless reader, suggest the 
notion that Thomas studied law at Oxford, though Mr. Robertson is 
much too careful really to say or to imply any such thing. Or there 
is another way in which the name of Oxford might have been 
suggested to Mr. Froude’s mind in connexion with Thomas’ studies. 
Mr. Froude has a.smgular way, when he departs most widely from the 
meaning of his text, of saying something which seems as if it were 
suggested by the outward look of the text. Thus, it may be, “prædictæ 
rationes” suggested “shortened rations,” though there was nothing 
about rations in the story. ‘So there is nothing about Oxford in the 
tory, but there are two ‘names which might suggest Oxford. Merton 
bbey might easily suggest Merton College, and in mythical Oxford 
onology to antedate a foundation by only a century and a half 
d be a trifle. Or is it possible that Oxford was suggested to 
roude’s mind because a name something like it occurs in the 
Wiliam Fitz-Stephen not very long after the studies at Paris, 
t before the studies at Bologna and Auxerre? At p. 185 
mention of the church of Otford. For- Otford to suggest 
ould be-exactly the same process as that of the “praedicte 
Tbe earlier London studies would seem to be left out 
are mentioned very briefly, and without any word which 


































y sporting tastes are set forth by Roger of Pontigny, that is by Thomas 
led into them by Richer of L’Aigle, of-whom presently in the text. 
] Thomas adhuc puer, quum per dimidium annum a scholis vacaret, 
rocedentem libenter frequenterque sequebatur, plurimumque talibus 
ctabatur, indeque hujusmodi traxisse creditur consuetudinem; cui 
tea ætate, quoties vacabat, operam impendebat.” 
Mr. Froude got his “vacations,” and vacations which lasted “ per 
ight have a specially Oxford look about them. I do not profess to 
annum.” It reads to me rather as if, at some particular time, 
m school for half a year, and was therefore thrown more into 
Grim, whose authority on Thomas’ early life is less than that of 
ly some temporary absence from school. 
ivitem a scholis rediens . ... . pro libitu nunc domi cum 
ite morabatur.. Factumque est ut in hunc modum dimissus 
poneret renunciare.” e 
en followg. But Edward’s chronology is much less clea than 
pase the schools were not Oxford schools, nor the vacations 
young men of rank and fortune” seem to have grown out 
t Before Mr. Froude had employed in the quite different 
-of the imaginary orphan boy. 


Ca 
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stands out in the text.* As for the studies at Auxerre, those who ° 
have followed Mr. Froude through all the volumes of his history will 
understand that “ Autissiodorum” might be no less puzzling than 
“‘ Lexovia.” 

We have another case of the hasty way in which Mr. Froude looks 
at his books in his mention of Richer of L’Aigle or Laigle, the friend im. 
whose company Thomas was when he fell into the mill-stream. That 
his name, a name which to those who know those times—to Mr.. ( 
Robertson among them—suggests many thoughts, suggests none to 
Mr. Froude is not wonderful. And those who both know the times. 
and Mr. Froude’s way of dealing with them, will not be surprised 
to find that he improves the name Richer into the more familiar 
Richard, and so writes his place-name as to suggest that he never 
heard of the town of Laigle. It is not a very famous place, not. 
so famous certainly as Auxerre or Lisieux; but those who have 
dealt with those times must have heard of it and of the house 
which took its name from it. But even when Richer of Laigle 
was turned into Richard de PAigle, his story might have been 
told as it is in the books. Instead of this, Mr. Froude tells it as it 
seems, at a casual glance, to be told in one book only. Edward Grim 
mentions certain misfortunes which happened to Thomas’ parents, 
and then mentions their deaths. Then he speaks of Richev’s fondnes 
for Thomas and his taking him hunting and hawking. But he doe 
not say that this was after the death of Thomas’ father; he distinc 
implies the contrary, though he shows that he has not quite maste 
his story, by speaking of Thomas when he fell into the strea 
“adolescens” instead of “puer.” Still in -Edward’s acco 
death of the parents comes before the first mention of Riche 
therefore read in Mr. Froude— 





























“ His parents, at any rate, both died when he was still very yo 
him, ill provided for, to the care of his father’s friends. One of't 
of wealth, Richard de l’Aigle, took charge of the tall, handsom 
He was sent to school,” &c. 


Here Richer, the hunting companion, who directly after 
into several “young men of rank and fortune,” appea 
guardian after the death of Thomas father, and he Is see 
who sends him to Merton.and Oxford. All this is pure 
of the kind is said by Edward Grim. Edward hims 
story, but it isfar more distinctly confuted by the 

in Roger of Pontigny (95—98). We there find th 
did not die while he was very young. His mothe 
twenty-one; his father outlived her; how long’ 
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according to Edward Grim, no long time. There ig no mention of 
Richer of Laigle after Gilbert Becket’s death. His hunting with 
Thomas and the accident in the mill-stream happened while Thomas 
was quite a boy, and while his mother was alive. So Thomas’ earlier 
studies—at Merton and London—all take place while his mother is alive. 
William Fitz-Stephen (183) would lead us to think that his studies 
of the arts at Paris also came within the same time, as by his age they 
naturally would. Mr. Froude’s little romance falls to pieces before a 
comparison of the authorities: it might also fall to pieces before a 
reading of Mr. Robertson’s account, rather hurried as it is, of these 
early stages of Thomas’ life. . l 
The next event in Thomag own life is cut very short by Mr. Froude. 
“ After spending three years in a house of business in the City, Becket 
contrived to recommend himself to Theobald, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” The “house of business in the City” has the same modern 
sound as “his Eminence” and the Oxford vacations. It certainly 
draws some support from Mr. Robertson, who says that Thomas, “ on 
returning from France, became clerk and accountant to a rich kins- 
man, a merchant named Osbern Huit-deniers, and afterwards filled a 
like situation under the sheriffs (or portreves) of London.” Iam not 
clear that Osbern Eightpenny (“ Octonummi,” “ Huit-deniers”) was a 
merchant, any more than Gilbert Becket himself, He was “ quidam 
undrensis cognatus suus, qui non solum inter ċoncives verum etiam 
ud curiales grandis erat nominis et honoris.”* No words are used 
him which necessarily imply trade, and it is most important for a 
understanding of the true position of the London “barons,” who 
so great a part in Stephen’s day, to grasp the fact that many 
s were not traders and that many citizens were Normans. It 
0 sometimes struck me that the employment under Osbern 
d by Edward Grim, Roger of Pontigny, and Garnier may 
the same as the employment under the Sheriffs mentioned 
Fitz-Stephen.t Osborn, a man so eminent in the city, 
kely have been Sheriff. I do not insist on this point, and 
importance. What is to be noticed is that Mr. Froude 
omas’ employment by the Sheritfs. Yet there can be no 
vas a very important stage in Thomas’ life, perhaps the 
his whole career. Mr. Robertson understands the 
on, which Mr. Froude does not, and adds, with truth, 
eem, the chief magistrate’s clerk was introduced into 
All this happened soon after the death of Thomas’ 
his father still lived. Mr. Froude, it will be remem- 
of both parents long before. 
vice of the Sheriffs, Thoneas soon moved to the 


orm “ Lundrensem ” is genuine, it points to the French form 
as i$ shown by Garnier and by the local form of the name of 
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service of the Archbishop. -In Mr. Froude’s words,“ Becket contrived: 
to recommend himself to Theobald.” When one reads the real story, 
one is inclined to ask whether by “Becket” is meant Gilbert the 
father or Thomas the son.. In either case no great contrivance was 
needed. To Mr. Froude, who: has:ruled that Gilbert Becket was a 
tradesman, and who sees “ Saxon extraction” in either his name or his 
surname, it might seem that a little contrivance would be needed for his 
son to get into the favour of the Norman Archbishop. But, if we 
turn from the guesses of Mr. Froude to the facts of William Fitz-Stephen, 
we shall see that there was nothing which needed any contrivance: 
in the matter. Thomas was recommended to the Archbishop by 
common: friends from the other side of the Channel.* Indeed the 
Archbishop and Gilbert Becket were old acquaintances, if not friends. 
Norman Theobald, once monk of Bec, now Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Gilbert, once of Rouen but now a baron: of London,f had known 
one another in their own country. ‘It needed very little contrivance 
to make the Archbishop take kindly to a young. man of promise 
who brought such good introductions with him. Mr. Froude doesnot 
enlarge— perhaps there was no reason why he should enlar ge—on the 
personal incidents of the life of ‘Thomas while he was still in Theo- 
bald’s service. But he should hardly have left out that it was at this 
stage that the rivalry of his life with Roger, first Archdeacon of Can-, 
terbury and then Archbishop of York, took its-first beginning. I hav 
already noticed that the fact that Roger was ‘favoured and promot 
by: Theobald may make us doubt as to the extreme and monstr 
wickedness which was-:laid to his charge in other quarters. It 
now that the public career of Thomas'began with his two remar 
missions to Rome before-the accession of Henry.’ The really 
tant part which: Thomas had in bringing about Henry’s succe 
hindering the coronation of Stephen’s son Eustace is strangel 
over by Mr. Froude. His summary is curious :— 






























_ “ The question of the day was the succession tothe Crown. Wi 
son, Eustace, the heir? Or was Matilda’s son, Henry of Anjot 
was for Henry, so far as he dared to show himself. Becket wa 


N ` - 

* The story is told by Roger:of Pontigny (98) and Wiliam Fi 
William gives the names of Thomas’ introducers, and speaks of G; 
quaintance with the Archbishop. “ Adhesit Theobaldo, bone me 
archiepiscopo, per duos fratres Bolomienses, Baldwinum archidiaco, 
Eustachium, hospites plerumque' patris ejus, et familiares arc 
notitiam introductus ; et eo familiarius, quod prefatus Gilber 
præsule de propinquitate et genere loquebatur ; ut: ille .ortu 
Tierrici vilam de équestri ordine, natu vicinus. Horum, i inquam 
archiepiscopus sui-gregis scripsit Thomam.” ‘See. Mr. Robertso 
not quite clear about the person named “ Baille-hache,” “cum 
but the point is of no moment for the present purpose. ` Roger’ 
the opposite to ‘f contrivance’? on the part of Thomas.. . Doubt 
all thiæis surrounded with an atmosphere of legend: but ev 
arbitrary assertion. 

+ Garnier (5, cf. 9) calls Thomas’ parents “ baruns de la ci 
name to the citizens is familiar. I suppose the “equester drd 

m Fitz-Stephen also refers to Gilbert. I suspect som 
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to Rome to move the Pope. The struggle ended with a compromise. Stephen 
was to reign for his life. Henry was peaceably to follow him. The arrange- 
ment might have been cut again by the sword. But Eustace immediately 
afterwards died. In the same year Stephen followed him, and Henry II. became 
King of England. With all these intricate negotiations the future martyr was 
intimately connected, and by his remarkable talents especially recommended 
himself to the new king.” 

The journeys of Theobald and Thomas to Rome, whether in company 
or not, are discussed by Mr. Robertson (p. 23), but a fresh light has 
been since he wrote thrown on the great dispute before the Papal 
Court by the publication of the “ Liber Pontificalis,” in the twentieth 

volume of Pertz.* But the action of Thomas comes out plainly enough 

in the chronicle of Gervase: the point to be noticed is that Thomas 
did much to secure the Crown for Henry, but that he did it in a way 
which involved the fullest acknowledgement of Papal claims. 

Stephen wished, exactly as Henry wished afterwards, to secure the 
succession to his son by having him crowned in his lifetime. Thomas, 
not yet Archdeacon but already in the service of Theobald, suggested 
the argument that the coronation could not take place without the 
consent of the Pope. Now this act on the part of Thomas is one 
which it 1s very important to set forth fully and clearly, though cer- 
tainly its clear and full setting forth is not convenient for Mr. Froude’s 

argument. Thomas, at this stage, while still in the service of Theo- 
bald, appears in two characters, as an assertor of ecclesiastical claims 
nd as a supporter of the Angevin succession. Neither of these sides 
him should be. passed by in estimating the character of the man. 
t neither of them falls in with-the impression which it is needful 
r. Froude’s purpose to convey. 

the position of Thomas as being at this stage an assertor of | 
lastical claims I shall speak at a later stage in connexion with 
intment to the chancellorship. But the personal importance 
as at this time, and the part which he had already taken in 
things to be insisted on. Mr. Froude himself states them 
ugh, though in a general kind of way :— 


































these intricate negotiations the future martyr was intimately con- 
y his remarkable talents especially recommended himself to the 
one called afterwards to an important position had better oppor- 
ainting himself with the spirit of the age, or the characters of 
ors in it.” f 


quest, vol. v. p. 325. 
e has a singular note:—‘ Very strange things were continually 
the Archbishop of York was poisoned in the Eucharist by some of 
ecket could not fail to have heard of this piece of villany, and 
reflectians upon it.” This is alittle dark. Does Mr. Froude mean 
that it was on the whole a good thing that Saint William was put 
se it opened the way to his own first great promotion? These 
> always Very doubtful. But in Mr. Froude’s way of epeaking, 
ose little touches which speak so much to those who know the 
to him simply the “Archbishop of York;” the name has no 
And a still smaller straw shows the way of the yind: 
Gilhelmus.” g Oo 
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Perfectly true; but, as usual, Mr. Froude goes on to give everything 
a false colouring. He adds: “If his services were valuable, his reward 
was magnificent.” He then goes on to speak of the vast mass of j 
Church preferment held by Thomas, and again adds: “ It is notice- 

able that afterwards, in the heat of the battle in which he earned his | 
saintship, he was so, far from looking back with regret on this accumu~ 
lation of pr eferments that he paraded them as an evidence of his early 
consequence.” Now this is a most unfair comment, as Mr. Froude’s 
own note is quite enough to show. Mr. Robertson puts the case much i 
more fairly. He says that Thomas, “when afterwards reproached as if 
he had owed everything to favour of Henry Il., could fairly reply by 
mentioning the large pluralities which he had held before entering the 
royal service.’ This reference to Thomas’ pluralities is found in a l 
letter addressed by him to Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, in answer 
to one which had come to him in the name of the Bishops and clergy 
of England.* The Bishops, or.at least Gilbert, tell the Primate that 
the King had raised him from a poor and mean estate to. glory and | 
power, first as Chancellor, then as Archbishop.t Thomas answers that 
he was not so very poor when he entered the King’s service; as hold- 
ing the archdeaconry of Canterbury, the provostship of Beverley, and 
other churches arid prebends, he was notat all badly off in this world’s 
wealth; and, as for his birth, he was the son of citizens of London of 
good reputation and by no means of the lowest rank.{ It is as hard 
to see “ parade” in this answer as it is to see “contrivance” in th 
introductionto Theobald. It would not have been hard, on Mr. Froud 
own showing, to have pleaded direct and important services done 
the King. But Thomas simply answers the'immediate charge, 
instead of parade, he certainly makes less of his birth than he 
have done. It is perfectly true that he expresses no “regre 
“this accumulation of preferments ;” but, for the particular pu 
hand, such regret would ‘have been out of place. Gilbert say 
owe everything to the King, who raised you from poverty t 
Thomas answers, “I do not owe everything to the King; f 






































* See the lettars in Giles, vi. 187; iti. 286. Garnier (iii. 116) gives most 
in his French rime. 
- + “Insedit alte cunctorum mentibus, quam benignus vobis do 
exstiterit, in quam vos gloriam ab exili provexerit, et in familiarem gra 
mente susceperit, ut dominationis suze loca, que a boreali oceano ad 
porrecta sunt, adeo potestati vestræ cuncta subj ecerit, ut in his solum 
ret opinio, qui in vestris poterant oculis complacere”? This means 
the letter then goes on to speak of the archbishopric. i 

t “ Congeris et statuis ante oculos nostros beneficia nobis a domi 
et de exili me commemoras ad summa provectum. Ut autem his ¢ 
deam, in insipientia mea tamen, de quam exili putas? Si tempus, 
suo præstituit, respicias, archidiaconatus Cantuariæ, præpositur 
ecclesia, præbendæ nonnulle, glia etiam non pauca, que nomin 
tunc tenoris, adeo tenuem, ut dicis, quantum ad ea que mundi 
fuisse. Quod si ad generis mei radicem et progenitores meos i 
fuerunt Londonienses, in medio concivium suorum habitantes 
infimi.” (He goes on with a discourse on the indifference of hi 
this $ quoted by Mr. Froude with a few slight improvements 
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° rich man when I entered his service.” Surely this is quite answer 
enough for the matter im hand. -He answers a misstatement of fact, 
and was in nowise called on to mount the stool of repentance then 
and there. oo 

But this matter of Thomas’ pluralities calls for a little further mention. 
Mr. Froude simply caught at it because he thought it would tell, and 
confuted himself by bis own reference. Mr. Robertson too, unlike 
most biographers, enjoys a dig at the subject of his biography ; but, 
unlike Mr. Froude, he takes care that- his digs shall come within the 
range of fact and of a kind of formal fairness. He says, with perfect 
truth, 


« The circumstance that he was only a deacon was no hindrance to the 
accumulation of benefices on him: for in those days a prosperous ecclesiastic 
would seem to have regarded his parishes merely as sources of income, while 
he complacently devolved the care of each on some ill-paid priest. Nor, when 
Becket afterwards appeared as an ecclesiastical reformer, did he make any 
attempt to remedy this, which to modern apprehensions may, perhaps, seem 
the most crying abusé of all.” 





























To modern apprehensions it certainly does seem a very crying . 
abuse. One must doubt about saying “the most crying abuse of all.” 
That Thomas had, by virtue of a papal exemption, to endure such a 
wretch as Clarembald almost at his own gates was surely a more 
crying abuse still. But it is perfectly natural that our modern appre- 
1ensions should look at it as a very crying abuse. It was equally 
atural that in the twelfth century, while a few saints or satirists 
claimed against the practice, the average conscience, lay or clerical, . 
uld not look at it with any particular horror. Itis quite possible— 
w of no evidence one way or the other—that Thomas may never: 
looked back with regret on his accumulation of preferments, 
so far as they would go in the lump to make up part of that 
life which he held himself to have cast aside. The feeling on 
tters, as a general feeling, is a very modern one, and it is a 
one. Itis whispered that some extreme reformers of our 
ve gone so far as to hint that canons of Canterbury should 
rofessorships away from Canterbury. Even within this 
did not look back with regret on an accumulation of 
all as compared with.that of Thomas, but which would 
‘le our generation. In Dursley church in Glouces- 
epitaph of a prosperous ecclesiastic, who was Rector 
r of some other place, and Curate, of course Per- 
f Stroud, and who for so many years “discharged 
cchdeacon of Gloucester with credit to himself and 
numerous and highly respgctable clergy.” If the 
self regretted his pluralities, it is clear that his 
century earlier the cathedral ‘church of Oxford 
of one of its Deans—the famous Dr. Fel, whom 
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somebody did not like—who, according to his epitaph, “ huic tante ° 
plus quam par provinciæ, episcopatum una Oxoniensem feliciter admin- 
istravit.” A little earlier again Laud and Williams, rivals something like 

our Thomas and Roger, almost. equalled the standard of Thomas , 
himself. Williams was mockingly said to be “a diocese in himself ;” 
he held at once every kind of office from Bishop to parish priest. And 
so we could carry our catena back to Thomas”own day. If Thomas 
did not regret his own pluralities, if he did not attempt to reforth the 
pluralities of others, it simply shows that on this point his conscience 
was not enlightened beyond the average enlightenment of his own age 
and of many much later ages. 

But we must look a little deeper into the matter. The strict eccle- 
siastical theory always condemned pluralities: a few zealous men 
denounced them in all ages. But it was in the natural course of 
human affairs that the practice of pluralities should meet with a good 
deal of toleration in the twelfth century. The matter has often been 
explained :* but, as Mr. Froude does not seem to have grasped the 
exact state of things, it is needful to’ explain it once again. The 
practice of, pluralities was one side of that general system of seculari- 
zation, and specially feudalization, of the Church, which was one 
great feature of the times, and some features of which system it was 
one great object of Henry to enforce. We keep traces of the feeling 
out of which it arose whenever we speak of an ecclesiastical office’a 
a “benefice” or a “living.” . Those words are now confined to-eccl 
siastical offices; and to one class of ecclesiastical offices. But “be 
_ ficium ”. once meant a temporal as well as an ecclesiastical possess] 
It was sometimes hinted that the Empire itself was a` benefic 
benefice granted by the Bishop of. Rome. A benefice, in: sh 
any feudal holding, and among ecclesiastical preferments the 
applied with greater accuracy to the higher offices, which 
seldom so spoken of, than to the: lower, which the word 
monly means. A “benefice,” a “living,” isan ecclesiast 
looked at from its temporal side, as carrying with it certai 
profits. In the older view, the higher and truer view, the vi 
we have now'come back, the office and its duties com 
` holder of the office is first of all bound to discharge its 
ever possible, in his own person. The temporal profi 
are not so much payment for the duties done as. a- maj 
he does them. In this view there is no room for 
ordinary cases, no man should undertake any office o 
himself discharge the duties. ‘But in days when feud 
everything, when the feudal character of at least t 
preferment was strongly insisted on by civil ruler 
































æ ; 

* I have said something on this head at vol. v. p. 502 of t 
Conquest. IJ believe that I was first led to understand this vi 
in Dr. Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops, but I have not the v, 
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e ments of ecclesiastical offices were turned into “beneficia ” or feudal 
holdings, another way of looking at such matters naturally prevailed. 
The ecclesiastical benefice came to be looked at very much as the 
temporal benefice was looked at. In the case of the temporal benefice 
there were duties, commonly military, attached to the possession. 
But the benefice came first; the duties were attached to the benefice 
rather than the benefice to the duties. So that the duties were dis- 
charged, it was not necessary that the. holder of the benefice should , 
always discharge them in person. King Henry of all men, the inventor 
of scutage,-was perfectly wiling to allow such duties to be done by 
deputy. Consequently neither in that nor in any age have men felt 
any scruple in increasing the number of their temporal benefices, be 
those benefices kingdoms or simple manors, or estates yet smaller 
than manors. No one thought of blaming the Duke of.the Normans 
because he was also Count of Anjou. No one thinks of blaming the 
lord: of one manor because he is lord of: another manor as well. And 
when ecclesiastical offices had become benefices, when they were 
looked .at as being, like lay benefices, possessions charged with 

-certain duties, it seemed to follow that,-provided the duties were 
discharged, it did not matter whether they were discharged in 

person or by deputy. Hence again it seemed to. follow that, as 

no man scrupled to heap together any number of temporal benefices, 

o there was no, reason. why any man should scruple to’ heap 

ogether any number of ecclesiastical benefices. All that he had to 

was to see that the duties of each were discharged by some one. 
ther. Thus reforming bishops do not absolutely enforce residence 
eir canons ;.they attach privileges to residence, but they give 
canon the alternative of residing or keeping a vicar. This helps 
ee something of the real state of things. We come across 
al notices which show that there were.here and there saintly 

o undertook no office whose duties they could not discharge 
We also see that there were careless men, who had to be 
even to provide deputies to discharge their duties for 

e average conscience of the time was fully satisfied if the 

veral benefices provided a competent person to do the 

. If Thomas did this.at Beverley and Otford, and wherever 

referment, he would not reach the standard either of 

f modern morality; but he would ‘fully satisfy the 

own age. In fact he is praised at a somewhat later 
dy Chancellor, because he did not help himself to - 

efices much more largely.* The pluralities of Thomas 

























8. ‘*Omnes vacantes par ochianas ecclesias villarum et castrorum 
enim ei advocatus neg are auderet,*si rogare vellet; tanta tamen 
ambitioném, ut pauperibus sacerdotibus et clericis pexuirendi 
ere preoccupando dedignaretur. Magnanimus magna potius per 
ves a° list of Thomas’ promotions, temporal and spiritual, his- 
e “donatio” of the prebends of Hastings, the tower of London 
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are an undoubted fact. Mr. Robertson’s remark that he did nothing ° 

to reform the practice of pluralities is also a fact. Mr. Froude’s con- 

jecture that he did not regret his own pluralities may also be a fact; 

we cannot say whether it is or not. But all that the whole matter 
proves is that Thomas, on this point, at this stage of his life, had the 
ordinary ecclesiastical conscience of his time. He was neither better 

nor worse than those around him. 

I now come to the second marked stage in the career of Thomas 
when he passed from the service of the Archbishop to the service of 
the King. I shall speak hereafter more at large of the objects which 
Theobald had in recommending his newly-appointed Archdeacon for 
the office of the King’s Chancellor, of the measure in which those 
objects were carried out or disappointed, and of the light which this 
part of Thomas’ life throws on his general character. I wish here to 
deal with his character as touched by certain particular charges 
which are brought against him by Mr. Froude during his administra- 
tion of the chancellorship. , 

The picture which Mr. Froude draws of Thomas’ conduct in that 
office is one against which it is needful to protest in the name’ of 
simple truth. Anything more monstrous never appeared from the 
pen of one who professed to be narrating facts. In any one else one 
would be tempted to speak of foul misrepresentation and shamelessly 
garbled quotation. Mr. Froude is entitled to the excuse which I hav 
made for him already. This description of the chancellorship 
doubtless only the highest instance of that inherent defect w 
hinders Mr. Froude from ever accurately repeating the state 
of the book which lies before him. It is the crowning ca 
an ignorance truly invincible of the man and the times of wl 
has undertaken to -write. 

I must quote Mr. Froude’s charge in full :— 




















“Of his administration his adoring and admiring biographer, 
Grim, who was present at his martyrdom, draws a more than unfav, 
ture and even charges him with cruelty and ferocity. ‘The per 
slew,’ says Grim, ‘the persons that he robbed of their propert 
enumerate. Attended by a large company of knights, he woul 
communities, destroy cities and towns, villages and farms, and, 
or pity, would give them to devouring: flames.’ 

“ Such words give a new aspect to the demand afterwar 
should answer for his proceedings as Chancellor, and lend 
his unwillingness to reply. At this period the only virtue 
him to have preserved unsullied was his chastity.” 


-He then adds in a note from Edward Grim’s text: 


- “Quantis autem necem, quantis rerum omnium proscrip 

enumeret? Valid& namaue stipatus militum manu civj 
a ae 

and the “‘castellaria” of Eye, with the services of the knights a 

castle of. Berkhampstead. Elsewhere he is spoken of as D 

Dean with the nomination of the Prebendaries ? 
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Delevit urbes et oppida; villas et preedia absque miseratibnis intuitu voraci 
consumpsit incendio.” | 

Mr. Froude, when he wrote his first paper, evidently wished his 
readers to ‘believe that these words were meant as a description of 
Thomas’ ordinary behaviour as Chancellor in England. He would 
have us call up a picture of the great royal official going about 
through the land, and carrying havoc and destruction into every 
corner, at his own pleasure and seemingly out of sheer delight in the 
work. He even insinuates that it was for deeds of that kind, not for 
mere reckonings of money, that he was—somewhat tardily—called on 
to account at Northampton. Mr. Froude has copied his extract right 
as far as it goes; but he leaves out all that goes before and that goes 
after. He makes no reference to the other narratives which would have 
thrown light on the passage; he altogether leaves out in his own 
narrative a most important part of Thomas’ life which there can be no 
doubt that Edward Grim really had in his eye. Edward records 
Thomas’ appointment to the chancellorship and his power and favour 
with the King. He goes off into a moral discourse on the danger and 
temptations of such high places and how men- are thereby often led 
into sin. I must give what follows at length, Mr. Froude’s short 
extract coming in the middle :— 


“Sanctus Thomas ante cancellariam quam innocenter, quam sine querela priora 
pora transegerit in imo positus, sermo superior explanavit, nunc autem 
atus in sublimi quantze audaciz, quante fuerit preesumptionis difficile dictu. 
otis enim necem, quantis rerum omnium proscriptionem intulerit, quis 
eret? valida namque stipatus militum manu civitates aggressus est, delevit 
et oppida, villas et prædia absque miserationis intuitu voraci consumpsit 
10, et inimicis domini sui undecunque insurgerent, intolerabilem se exhibebat. 
quem unquam timebat offendere ut regis satisfaceret votis pareret imperiis ? 
uis omnibus (licet aliter aliqui æstimaverunt) corpore castus, corde 
sed inter humiles, nam inter potentes potentior ipse ac sublimior 
nullus eo discretior, nemo munificentior nec ipso prudentior habebatur, 
absque æstimatione necessaria ministrabat, sed ita omnia dona 
riori fastu velabantur, ut nemo nisi pro seculi pompa hunc ipsum, 
rchiepiscopus esset, putaverit accitasse. Tantam quoque gratiam 
ege et regno universo, ut hos solum beatos reputaret opinio, qui in 
placere et regis consiliario et cancellario obsecundare in aliquo 
































rds out of this passage which Mr. Froude has picked 
are certainly a little startling, even as they stand; 
ith the context they are considerably less startling 
en they stand alone in Mr. Froude’s note. And the 
n as Mr. Froude quotes them, are again less start- 
ish into which his singular fashion of translation - 
cem et rerum omnium proscriptionem inferre,” may 
y either of a judge or of a warrior; it isa diffegent 
*” and “robbing persons of all their property,” 
oude substitutes for it. Then again, while Mr, 
us to believe that Thomas slew, robbed, and 
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burned at his dwn free will, the words which I have put in italics 
show that it was at least done only to the King’s enemies. Moreover, 
notwithstanding all this, if not because of all this, Thomas won the 
favour, not only of the King but of the whole kingdom, which he 
would hardly have won, if he had been a common robber, murderer, 
and house-burner. Still, taken alone, the passage would be startling; 


aia | 


it is an odd description even of a Chancellor, much more of an Arch- 
deacon. But, considering all that we know of the history of the 
chancellorship, and considering the rhetorical way in which the pas- 
sage is brought in, there can be no doubt that the words refer, not to 
anything done by Thomas in England, not to anything done by him 
strictly in his character of Chancellor, but to his military exploits in 
the war of Toulouse.* Edward Grim laments that- the temptations 
of power and high office led Thomas, churchman as he was, to forget 
all ecclesiastical rule and to take a part in the bloody work of a soldier. 
The censure is perfectly just’; but itis made on altogether different 
grounds from those into which Mr. Froude has so oddly twisted it. 
But the strangest thing is that of the war of Toulouse, so important 
an episode in every way in the history of this stage of Henry’s reign, 
Mr. Froude seems never to have heard. He says indeed :— 





































« The anomalous relations of the King with Lewis the Seventh, whose vassa 
he was for his continental dominions, while he was his superior in powe 
were breaking continually into quarrels, and sometimes into war.” 


As usual, Mr. Froude misses the special point of the case. 

specially anomalous relations between Lewis and Henry consisted 
merely in the fact that the vassal was more powerful than the 
but in the much more unusual fact that both the duchy and the d 
of Aquitaine had been so strangely transferred from the lor 
vassal. But it is odd, especially in dealing with the life of T 


_ * The exploits of Thomas in the war of Toulouse are described at the gr 
by William Fitz-Stephen (200, 201), from whom we get the account of his 
with the French knight. But the account most worth notice is that giv 
(13). The French writer says that he had himself seen the Chancellor w; 
his countrymen. As in so many cther places his account and that of Ed 
a singular agreement, so here also we have words which are very like 
Froude has misinterpreted :— 


“De chevalers vassals grant mesnies teneit, 
Et duns et livreisuns richement lur doneit, 
Kotereus et archers et serganz reteneit; . 
Forferre les menout et grantment mesfeseit. 
Les enemis le Rei mult durement greveit. 
Par assaut prist chasteus, motes et fermetej 
Et burs et viles arst, et assailli citez, 
Sur le déstrer esteit del boen haubert armez 
Taut k’il en fu sovent mult durement greve 
` Par sajétes le fist, ke il ne fust nafrez. 
Eu Gascuingne fu-il lung tens pur guerr 
` As Gagtuns i kovint de lur chasteus lesser. 
ua En Normendie r'out sun seinur grant mes 
i Et jo l’vi sor Francéis plusur fèiz chevaug 
De ses bensuignes fist le Rei mult avaun 


D also Roger, 102. Herbert, 20. 
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slur over the war of Toulouse in this fashion. It fs a war remark- 
able in two ways, that so little came of it directly, and that so 
much canie of it indirectly. In our constitutional history it marks 
a, memorable epoch, as the time when personal military service was 
dispensed with for a scutage. In that constitutional change doubtless 
both Henry and Thomas had a hand; it is a highly important feature 
in what we may call their joint administration; but Mr. Froude has 
not a word to say about it. In the personal character both of Henry 
and ‘Thomas the incidents of the war bring out new features. Henry 
did not scruple to wage war against his lord, to lay waste his ter- 
ritories and those of his allies, to do all the damage ‘to his and their 
subjects which is involved in warfare at any time, and which, as 
Edward Grim’s description brings before us, was involved in a yet 
more frightful degree in the warfare of those times. But he did 
scruple directly to bear arms against his lord in his own person. 
When King Lewis was in the city of Toulouse, Duke Henry could not 
bring himself to assault the city. -Chancellor Thomas did not enter 
into the Jayman’s point of honour; had Henry listened to him and not 
to others, he would not have passed by a favourable military oppor- 
tunity for an assault.” - There was nothing military in Thomas’ earlier 
education; yet in this war he appeared as a great’ captain, leading a 
large force both feudal and mercenary, and his followers are said to 
ve been among the best troops in his master’s army. And he 
wed himself not only a captain, but also something of a knight- 
nt. He met the French knight Ingelram of Trie in single combat, 
ved him, lance in rest, unhorsed him, and carried off his destrier 
rize. This opens to us a new side in Thomas’ character. It is’ 
ich we may approve or condemn as we think good; but it is a 
e as well as that of the Chancellor and that of the Arch- 
To my mind all three sides fit very easily into one another; 
roude leaves out this one altogether,} in order to represent 


' Thomas as an habitual disturber of the peace in his own 
9 






















cellorship of Thomas is so important a stage in the history 
of Henry, and indeed of England, it is so utterly and 


200. He pronounces the King’s scruple to have been “vana super- 


ly mends matters when in a later paper (Nineteenth Century, p. 844) 
assage from Edward Grim after this fashion :— 

hen accusing him of rapine and murder, was referring to a sup- 
ce in Aquitaine, not to any special act of. which he was guilty in 

aring ruthlessness which he displayed on that occasion was an 

sition which was displayed in all that he-did, and he was wise 
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scandalously mistepresented by Mr. Froude, that I must now do some- 
thing more than point out Mr. Froude’s particular perversions of 
truth. I must attempt a picture of. the kind of work which as 
Chancellor he had to do, and of the way in which he did it. 
If I feel any zeal, any partisanship?in the matter, it is at this stage. 
I claim justice for every man, even for martyred Archbishops; I claim 
that the actions of every man, in. whatever age and of whatever 
order, should be described as they happened, and not as the fancy ! 
of a man bent on running down that age or that order may find that 
it suits his purpose to describe them. But for Thomas the Chancellor 
I ask more. He is not only foully slandered in Mr. Froude’s imaginary 
picture—I was going to write “ caricature,” but there is not'even the 
likeness of caricature—but I doubt whether he has ever had full 
justice done to him anywhere. As I have already said, his later career 
has overshadowed his earlier. A fame which is partly factitious has 
robbed him of a fame which was truer and better deserved. I could 
be well pleased to leave sacerdotalists and anti-sacerdotalists to dispute 
over the body of the Archbishop, if I can only win his true place in 
English history for the man who was the most striking embodiment 
of the fusion of Normans and English on English ground, who in 
his own day brought back peace and order to a troubled realm, and 
who has left the personal impress of his administrative power o 
several of the most important institutions of our country. 

The state of England at the time of the accession of Henry +f 
Second is described by Mr. Froude in a passage of about twenty li 
of which four at the outside are devoted to the special circumst 
of that particular time :— 

“ The state of England itself demanded his [Henry’s] first attentio 
ausurpation of Stephen had left behind it a legacy of disorder. The aut 


the Crown had been shaken. The barons, secure behind the walls 
-castles, limited their obedience to their inclinations.” 
































Then comes a discourse on the claims of the clergy to 
from secular jurisdiction, containing very much which n 
doubt about in the nineteenth century, but which was not 
thing which would first come into the head of a reformer į 
of the twelfth century. It was doubtless needful, as H 
found, to bring the clergy under the full control of the 
but there was something else to be done first. It wa 
all to give back to the temporal law power enoug 
body. The “usurpation” of Stephen is the kind 
scholars have long bidder farewell ;* his personal per 
concem us: itis a kind of thing as well know 
century as in the twelfth. But to say that “t 
Crown had been shaken” is a ludicrously inadequ 


è Ihave gone fully in to the question of Stephen’s claim i 
volume. 


> 
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-nineteen years’ anarchy. Has Mr. Froude never so uch as read the 
picture in the Peterborough Chronicle, some scraps of which have 
found their way Into every child’s history? As for “the barons secure 
behind the walls of their castles,” the great King and the great 
Chancellor were coming to put an end to all security of that kind. 
Instead of the authority of the Crown being merely shaken, all authority 
of every kind, save one, had vanished. The Church alone kept up the 
faintest shadow of law. It is no wonder that, in Stephen’s day, 
ecclesiastical claims grew. It is no wonder that men endured to see 
appeals constantly made to Rome, and to see ecclesiastical synods at 
home take upon themselves to bestow the crown of England. When 
all was violence, when no sovereign, King or Empress, could enforce 
obedience, the Pontiff far away ceased to be looked on as the insatiable 
spoiler of England’s wealth ;`he seemed rather the sublime and dimly 
seen embodiment of that reign of law which had passed away from our 
own shores. When the assemblies of the nation ceased to be held, 
when there was no power to enact or to administer the temporal law 
of England, men were disposed to hail something of a substitute in 
the synods of the Church and in the law which still kept up some 
measure of life in the hands of ‘ecclesiastical judges. Whatever the- 
spiritual powers did, they did not work the kind of horrors which were 
one by the “devils and evil men” who filled the castles. A great 
rt of the history of Henry’s reign is unintelligible, unless we under- 
nd how in the days when the royal power had vanished, when 
ient men did what was good in their own eyes, peaceable men 
hed the Church and its jurisdiction as the only source whence 
like justice or mercy was tobe had. Mr. Froude not only passes 
by, but he slurs over the horrors of the anarchy; he leaves 
great work of King and Chancellor in bringing back peace 
The one evil that he has eyes for is the claim of the clergy 
tion from temporal jurisdiction. This, I again most fully 
a great evil. In 1164 it might fairly be looked on as the 
lof the time. My present proposition is that it was not, 
e would have his readers think, the greatest evil of the 
earlier. 
are with Mr. Froude’s picture the doubtless rhetorical, 
picture of a contemporary. We may take off some- 
etoric or poetry. We cannot expect him to be specially 
ne point on which Mr. Froude is specially eloquent. 
to some details of work which had to be done, and 
ne, about which Mr. Froude has not a word to say. : 
liter ally i to translate William Fitz-Stephen’ s account 
peace;* but I will try fairly*to give its substance. 
ephen then, war and all its ravages had carried 






























# W. Fil. S. 186, 187. 


' oblivion of fact which distinguishes him from all other men 
‘have taken on themselves to record past events, to say that “ 


~- 
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havoc everywhete throughout the kingdom.* In every third town- 
ship a den of robbers, called a castle, had been set up., The nobles of 
the land were driven from their possessions; strangers; Flemings and 
other mercenaries, held Kent and a great part of the land. After 
twenty years of warfare, confusion had become so great that no man 
deemed that the strangers could ever be driven out, that peace. could 
ever be restored and the realm. ever brought back to its old state 
of order. Such a change seemed hopeless under a new and young 
King. But by the counsels of the Chancellor, of the clergy, and of 
the good men of the realm who wished for the blessings of peace, 
within three months from the King’s: coronation, William of Ypres, 
who occupied Kent by force, went away weeping; all the Flemings 
crossed the sea, bag and baggage;f all the castles through England 
were overthrown,i except the ancient towers and fortresses which 
‘were kept for the preservation of the peace. The Crown of England 
was restored to its authority and possessions, and those who had lost 
their lands were restored to the rights of their forefathers. 

' Sueh'was the main work which the young Henry—the King whom all 
men loved, for he did good justice and made peace§—had to do as soon 
as he found himself on‘the throne which was secured to him by the 
compromise with Stephen. And in that work there is no doubt that 
Thomas the Chancellor was his right-hand man. ` Mr. Robertson, after, 
his manner, records the fact with perfect truth, but he does not 
record it as to give any lively impression.|| Mr. Froude, equally af 
his manner, leaves it out altogether. He had chosen, with that c 


was known only to the world as an unscrupulous and’ tyr 
minister.” He had chosen to describe him as a man stain 
rapine and murder. It was convenient for his partisan purpo 
describe him. In this state of mind, Mr. Froude never see 
and statements which prove the opposite to what he says. 
to him as though they do not exist. The facts form no 
picture ; the statements are left out; even if they immed) 
words which he himself quotes. Thomas was, for party, 
be described as an unscrupulous and tyrannical ministe 
accordingly dealt with so as to produce that picture 
produce a picture of unscrupulous tyranny of some kin 

* William says “bellica undique clades desevisset.” The L 
description which was true for the greater part of the kingdom, n 
comparative exemption of the northern shires. 

+ * Collectis impedimentis et armis :” they were the Circassia 
the time. mar: ae 
i 1 Castella omnia per Aņggliam corruunt.” He had perhaps t 

ead, - . . i 
§ % says the Peterborough Chronicler in all but his last wo 
|| Pp. 28, 29. € Nineteenth O 


*%* J speak thus, because Mr. Froude’s picture is that o 
nftrcenaries rather than that of a minister of state of any ki 
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ment that Thomas was beloved, not only of the King but of the whole 
kingdom, and the facts which show how he came to win that love, 
find no place in the story. Mr. Froude no doubt does all this under 
the same kind of unhappy necessity of departing from his authorities 
which follows him in all matters great and small. When he leaves out 
a passage which tells for Thomas, when he misinterprets a passage 
which seems to tell against Thomas, it is doubtless by the same ill luck 
which makes him say William when his book says Walter, which makes 
him say Tuesday when his book says Monday. But those who have not 
studied this peculiar tendency of Mr. Froude’s mind might be tempted 
to think that no Jesuit, as Mr. Whalley may conceive a Jesuit, could go 
further in prudent dealing with the facts that tell against him than a 
writer who takes up the history of the sixteenth century only because 
he has nothing else to do, and who takes up the history of the twelfth 
century only in order to throw scorn on a theological party in the 
nineteenth. 

It will be a relief to glance at the description—it is almost a poem, 
or what it is the fashion to call an idyll—which William Fitz-Stephen 
gives of England while Henry ruled her by the advice of Thomas. No 
doubt it is William’s business to put things at the very best; but it is 
only fair to heat counsel on both sides. When King and Chancellor then 
had got rid of the Flemings and had destroyed the castles—that great 
ork which had always to be done whenever order was restored after 
fusion—the brigands* left their dens in the woods; they came to 
towns, to beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
pruning-hooks. The lesser thieves, with the fear of the gallows J 
> their eyes, betook themselves to honest labour, to the tilth of 
und or to mechanic trades. The land was at peace; otherf 
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rought in England, but had to be brought in from other lands. 
g was prosperous; his people were rich; the hills were tilled; 
were thick with corn; the fields were full of oxen and the 
eep. Every man could go forth safely to his own work and 
rchants could without fear leave the shelter of the walled 
U their wares at fairs and markets. So equable was the 
days that, what some might have thought a doubtful 
Jew could go without danger to demand the money 
ent to his debtor.t The noble kingdom of England 
e, as in a new spring. The holy Church was honoured; 
beys, as they fell vacant, were given to worthy men 
another, were unscrupulous and tyrannical ministers ; but we do 
t about the country, burning houses and killing people. Even in 
mvell, if he did anything of the kind, it was in Italy—perhaps in 
bances there—certainly not in Engfind. 

stinguishes between the “latrones,” robbers on a grand™scale, 
»’ and the mere “fures.” 


rbibus et castris ad nundinas negotiatores, ad creditores rege- 
: ® 





ought her peaceful wares, while weapons of war were no - 
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unstained by any simoniacal payment. No wonder thatthe Chancellor, e 
the chief adviser, of the young King who had wrought all this change, 
enjoyed the. highest favour. with all classes; clergy, knighthood, 
commons, all agreed to look on him with equal good-will.* 

Such is the poetic description given by Thomas’ liveliest biographer. 
But a search into the more sober histories of the time will fully bear out 
his general facts. In the early days of Henry England was brought back 
from utter lawlessness to as strict an administration of the law as the 
state of society in the twelfth century allowed. And Thomas the 
Chancellor was the chief worker in the change. No doubt harsh means 
were needed to bring it about; more eyes and hands were doubtless 
sacrificed that would suit modern notions of humanity. But the statute of 
the elder Henry which made mutilation the punishment of wrongs done 
to the people by the. King’s followers was put forth by the advice of 
Anselm. If Mr. Froude had more minutely mastered the customs of 
the times, he might have given usa thrilling picture of the unscrupulous. 
and tyrannical Chancellor going about the country, boring out an eye 
here and cutting off a hand there, as the fancy took him. But, by 
whatever means, with whatever degree of severity, order was. brought 
back, and it was by Henry, acting under the advice of Thomas, that it 
was brought back. That fact stands out plainly in English history, 
though with the disadvantage that not only is the minister, as usual, 
overshadowed by the King, but that in this case he is further over 
shadowed by his own later self. But, cast away Thomas the: Ar 
bishop; think only of Thomas the Chancellor; and surely the man 
was foremost in bringing back peace and law after the great anare 
that anarchy which has no later parallel—is fully entitled to o 
the very highest places in the bede-roll of illustrious Englishme 

But the chancellorship of Thomas is not memorable only 
restoration of peace after the anarchy. The administrative an 
lative work of Henry’s reign began while Thomas was still 
counsellor. Henry showed in after-times that he could go o 
work by himself; but it was while Thomas was at his si 
began. One: of the greatest blows to feudalism was de 
hand of Thomas. It was by his counsel that Henry intr 
practice of seutage, the commutation of military service 
With this money the King hired troops for his foreign 
showed ata later- time, in his Assize of Arms, that no 


































* e Cancellarii summus erat, in clero, militia, et populo regni, favor. 
thousand passages which tell negatively against Thierry’s notion o 
hostile distinction between Normans and Englishmen. Had such 
Thomas or anybody else been the representative of one race or the 
been the very time to say that Thomas won the love of both “S 
a man might now be said’to win the love of both Greeks and 
distinct nations, William Fit®-Stephen only mentions ranks in t 
less, @ their pedigrees had been gone into, the majority of t 
been found to be of Norman, the vast majority of the “populus’ 
descent; but it was simply as “ militia ” and “ populus” that 
nok as Norman and English. i 
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e careful that every Englishman, of whatever rank, shpuld be ready, 
when need called, to serve his country at home with the arms befitting 
his rank. But for wars beyond sea, the great nobles might come, mer- 
cenaries or volunteers might come; but King Henry would not drag 
the country gentleman, the citizen, or the yeoman from his home 
against his will.* That anti-feudal policy which was hereditary in our 
kings, since the Conqueror dealt the greatest of all blows to feudalism 

at Salisbury, was here ably seconded by Chancellor Thomas. So 
again with Henry’s reforms ix the administration of justice. The first 
stages of them must have been largely the work of Thomas. The use 
of recognitions in judicial proceedings, the greatest of all particular 
steps towards the full developement of jury-trial, is spoken of by the 
Justiciar Randolf of Glanville as Henry’s special gift to his people, as 
a mode of discerning: truth and falsehood far better than the chances of 
the battle or the ordeal. The recognition, the decision of matters by 
the oaths of lawful men, was certainly no invention either of Henry or of 
Thomas. But it was- during the reign of Henry that it was syste- 
matically used on all kinds of occasions, in a way in which it had not 
been used before, least of all during the days of anarchy. And the 
practice of recognition is assumed in the Constitutions of Clarendon 
as something which was already fully established. It can therefore 
ardly fail to have been established during the administration of 
omas. Here again we have another sign of the work of that 
y chancellorship. So again, among the charters of boroughs 
ited by Henry some come early enough in his reign to bear 
ignature of Thomas the Chancellor. Here there are three great 
es, three great beginnings of reform and growth, in our military, 
icial, and our municipal system, which come within that part 
elgn of Henry where every account sets Thomas before us as 
sted and all-powerful minister. We must not expect the 
rs and chroniclers of the age to enlarge on points like 
ney are more inclined to enlarge on” personal adventures, on 
eants, on warlike or diplomatic achievements. The war of 
d the mission to Paris stand out in their pages in a way 
legislative work of King and Chancellor does not stand 
tell us in a general way of Thomas’ influence with the 
hority over the realm. And from other sources, from 
os here and there, we can find out how that influence 
following up our researches in this way, we are fully 
hat the man whom Mr. Froude knows only as an un- 
annical minister, stained with deeds of murder and 
es own finding out, is entitled to a place in the 































‘uotes from Robert de Monte, that *the King had recourse to 
ios milites, nec burgensium nec rusticorum multitudine™®.’ ” 
ay; but I know that I can trust Mr. Robertson. 

distinctively means “ villains ;” here it seems to take in all’ 
‘entle, rank. The churls were now fast sinking into villains» 
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foremost rank Åf those who helped to give the laws of England their ° 
later shape. In claiming his due honour for the Chancellor we in no 

way lessen the honour due to the King. For a young prince like 

Henry to choose or to accept a minister like Thomas, for him to ‘be af 
guided by his counsels till one false step parted them asunder, is 
the surest sign that, if the minister was worthy of the King, the 
King was also worthy of the minister. Henry was by instinct a law- 
giver; he carried on his work of legislation during his whole reign, 
even at the most unfavourable times. But he began while he was 
yet a youth with: Thomas as his guide. When Kings reign but do 
not govern, we give their ministers all the credit or discredit of their 
actions. And when Kings govern as well as reign, we must also give 
their ministers much of the credit and discredit of their actions, 
though in another way. The honour—and that honour is great 
indeed—which belongs to Henry of Anjou for the acts of the first 
eight years of his reign, must in all fairness be shared with him by 
Thomas the Chancellor, the son of Gilbert Becket of London. 

I have then, I trust, rescued the memory, whether of a saint or not, 
at least of a great English minister, from the hasty slanders of a man who 
seems to write whatever first comes into his head, without stopping 
to see whether a sihgle fact bears his statements out or not. But the 
question now comes: Theobald procured Thomas’ appointment to th 
chancellorship with certain objects; how far did Thomas carry 
those objects? The answer to that question is perhaps less si 
than may appear at first sight. I believe that Thomas’ two 
appointments, to the chancellorship and to the archbishopric, 
strong points of analogy to one another., That is, in both c 
largely disappointed the expectations which had been for 
him. I believe that it was in the nature of the man that hes 
both cases disappoint the expectations which had been forme 
Had he been either a greater or a smaller man, had he bee 
creative genius or a mere clever official, he would ‘prob 
fulfilled them better. Being what he was, he disappointed 
I must put off till another time my picture—very unlike 
picture—of the personal character of both Chancellor an 
To my mind Thomas is much the same kind of man in b 
Only an office for which he was fitted brought out th 
of him; an office for which he was unfitted brought 
side. Meanwhile those who have followed me thus 
make up their minds whether they will accept my 
or Mr. Froude’s. With those who take the latte) 
walk no further. I claim no power of inspiration or 
get beyond my book I have indeed made certaj 
haœ made them from the only facts that I can 
general bearing of all those facts. Mr. Froude, f 
kere and there, garnished with a few other st 
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nowhere but in Mr. Froude’s own papers, has made, lobically enough, 
widely different inferences. But, before I put forth my inferences, my 
position must be understood. Those who accept-the Life of Thomas, 
as itstands in recorded history, will, I hope, accept my inferences when 
I come to state them in full, as a reasonable explanation of those facts. 
Those who on the other hand accept, not the Life of Thomas to be found 
in recorded history, but the quite different Life of Thomas which is 
contained in Mr. Froude’s papers in the Nineteenth Century, may save 
themselves the trouble of following me any further. From the pages 
of history I believe that my inferences may be drawn; from the pages 
of Mr. Froude I certainly could not draw them. 


EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


THE IRIS OF HOMER: AND HER RELATION 
TO GENESIS IX. 11—17. 


Gay Being, born to flutter and decay.” 



























OETHE* has well called the Greek deities a Bunt Gewimmel, a motley 
swarm. Hespoke of them, without doubt, as they are presented 
to us in the classical period of Greece. In his time, attention had not 
_yet been given to the necessity of severing the Homeric from the 
post-Homeric mythology, and making the two the subjects of tw 
separate studies. The scholar, who treats the deities of Homer accor 
ing to the measures of the historic time, would be like the geolo 
who should investigate the periods of the granite, the slate, the 
measures, the limestones, and the sandstones, only by the aj 
miscellaneous heaps, in which some broken morsels from eac 
confusedly massed together. In the Homeric Poems the deit 
still, in one sense, a bunt Gewimmel, a throng marvellously div 
but the threads of orderly division can for the most part b 
Also the lines of paternity can be followed upwards. We ca: 
siderable extent, assign to each of the divine, and quasi-divi 
ages of Homer his or her true ethnical origin. Nay, among tl 
properly Hellenic and Olympian, we can in some me 
where and how far he is at one time handling conce 
embedded in the popular worship; at another setti 
creatures, such as his Ossa and his Phuza, of his own i 
another handling, with the freedom of a master arti 
which he had been supplied by tradition, but in a sh 
enough to leave him a large range of choice as to t 
lines, and the ultimate form of presentation. 
To this third class belongs the Homeric Iris. 
pleasing and characteristic conception : thumaniz 
thoroughly practical, but most ethereal. She ha 


e # In the “ Bride of Corinth.” 
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conditions of the supernal life, but is wholly unencumMered with the 
cares of godhead, such as took away the sleep of Zeus, or stirred the 
dark bile of Poseidon. She has a true, subtle likeness to the cheery 
beneficial Ariel of the “Tempest,” and might address her master in 
the same words. 


“ Grave sir, hail! I come 
To answer thy best pleasure, be’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curled clouds.” * 


The Iris, of Homer belongs strictly to the family, not of Pelasgian or 
Phoenician, but of Hellenic traditions. This may be judged in great 
part from the freedom of hand with which the poet draws the picture ; 
for, although his movements are everywhere unconstrained, it is not 
difficult to observe that when he deals with what was to him home 
and not foreign religion he marches with a peculiar elasticity of step. 
She is part of the Olympian life and society, of which he was not only 
the chronicler, but probably in great part the organizer, and in de- 
scribing which he has employed the fullest and freest power of his 
imagination. She fills her niche; she is thoroughly at home in her 
work, which never falters or miscarries ; the delineation is as perfect as 
it is slight. And, slight as it may be, it illustrates many of the prin- 
ciples on which the Homeric Theomythology, as I have sometimes 
ntured to call it, is constructed. Such indeed is the completeness 
the delineation, and yet such the slightness of the materials used, 
t we feel as if the poet was fearful of impairing the complete har- 
y of character and function, and felt that in the portrait of the 
d messenger there must not be a single touch that could suggest 
a of weight, or any physical attribute other than motion pure 
ple. — 
eculiar marks which attach to Iris, and which give her a right 
ile in Oliimpos, are these :—First, the negative but not unim- 
ark, that she is nowhere named in the Odyssey. Secondly, 
as the messenger goddess, and its’ limiting conditions. 
rather sharp division which separates her from the 
ities or Nature-Powers. Fourthly, the link which connects 
ainbow. Fifthly, the further association which is thus 
h the Hebrew tradition, recorded in Genesis ix. 11—17. 
r the moment the negative mark, I have to observe 
r and office of Iris are (as is usual with Homer) 
, except by the simple use of epithets, full, as the 
vill commonly be found, far beyond those used by 
neaning and refined adaptation. She is— . 
































fame 


orm-footed (viii. 409; xxiv.) e 


ssenger (Il? ii. 786; iii. 121; xviii. 167, 182). = 
en-winged (viii. 398). : 


* Tempest, i. 2. 7; 
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4. Dios mgs, the messenger of Zeus (xxiv. 169, 173). l : 
ð. Kraipnés mematia, keenly eager (xv. 172), 

6. Metangelos,the intermessenger, of the immortal gods (xv. 144; xxiii. 199). 

7. Okea, swift (Il. ii. 786, and in many other places). 

8. Podas okea, the swift of foot Gi. 790, 795; iii. 129 ; xviii. 202). 

9. Podenemos, the wind-footed (Il. v. 358, 36). 

0. Tacheta, nimble* (Il. viii. 399; xv. 158; xxiv. 144). 

Among these ten epithets and phrases, eight refer simply to her | 
office as message-carrier, and her velocity and readiness of movement. i 
One only gives her a trait of mental emotion, namely eagerness, in 
xv. 172. The phrase has an evident relation to the arduous character 
of lier mission at the time; for she is about to give a peremptory order 
to Poseidon, in the name of Zeus, requiring him to quit the field of 
battle. On this occasion she ventures on a short speech and argument 
of her own, and her task is accomplished with so much tact that she 
receives a compliment from the irritated god. “Good it is, when the 
carrier of a message is thus endowed with sense” (xv. 207). One 
other epithet has a shade of vehemence: it is aellopos, the storm- 
footed. And this again is appropriately used, for the mission is very 
urgent, as the object is to stop Athené and Heré, who were once more 
descending (viii. 392) from heaven to assist the Greeks, and were to 
be warned that, if they persevered, they would be blasted by the 
thunderbolt with wounds that ten revolving years would not suffice t 
heal. She adds a.word from herself of blunt remonstrance to Athen 
very different from the respectful language she had used to Poseid 
a senior and also a masculine divinity. 

The idea of speed, which is, as it were, not her accident or att 
so much as her essence, is.enhanced by the dactylic line w 
every case describes her starting after the “up and away” o 
(e.g.. vill. 409, xxiv. 159). It is remarkable, also, that this 
Ime does not recur at the close of her messages. 

Lastly, we do not find applied to Iris a single epithet of ¢ 
only the one light-epithet chrusopteros, gold-winged, whi 
shall see, is far from suggesting affinity with the rainbow, 
compared .with the golden Aphrodité, the golden swor 
and the golden distaff of Artemis. Such is the figure of 
if it may be, than the very air she traverses, than the wj 
she rides. But when she dives into the sea, the cen 
swiftness must not be marred by the resistance of the 
so she plunges, like the -fisherman’s lead, into the 
straight to its abyss. z e a 

Now as to. her occupations. The great characte 
is that it is-intermediate: it is from somebody to so 
several varieties. Oud of ten cases'in which she i 
shé*is expressly sent by -Zeus (B. ii, viii., Xi., xv., a 
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* I will not here enter upon the distinction I have made be 
Pthink it can be made good at least in Homer. l : 
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to gods (sup.) and thrice to mortals. In i. 121, she cémes as angelos, 
so that this case should without doubt be added. She is always a per- 
sonal messenger; never being sent, as Hermes is (in Od. i. 84), by the 
body of the gods. And the only person who ever sends her, besides 
Zeus, is Heré. She appears to do this in virtue of her possessing, more 
or less, the reflected.prerogatives of Zeus. It is done on one occasion 
only, without the knowledge of Zeus and the other gods (xviii. 166, 
184—186), when she moves Achilles to show himself. In the three 
other cases of her action, there is a degree of spontaneity. In xxiv. 74, 
when Zeus says, “If one of the gods would go for me to Thetis;” and 
she immediately proffers her services. In Il. v. 353, she leads the 
wounded Aphrodité out of the battle, without any injunction, and 
drives her back to Olūmpos in the chariot of Ares; and here alone we 
have not any sign of the go-between; she substitutes for it that of 
minister or helper. In the remainmg very remarkable case, when 
Achilles (xxii. 194—199) had offered a prayer to the Winds, Boreas and 
Zephuros, to speed the consumption of the funereal pyre of Patroclos, 
she intervenes, and carries to them the message. On this passage I 
shall have to remark again. On the whole it may be said with safety 
that there is very strongly stamped upon her the idea of intermediate 
action, of going from somebody to somebody, and thus joining toge- 
ther those from and to whom she goes. 
In B. ii. 786, where she appears to Hector, and in m. 121, to Helen, 
e personates Polites and Laodiké respectively. The reason probably 
that the Poet does not wish to give to these interventions the 
ity of a Theophany, or divine apparition. In the first, the object 
uggest the Trojan Array. Now the Achaian Array had been 
spring of human counsel only, among the kings; and it would 
en incongruous to give the Trojan Array the aspect of a higher 
The message to Helen is a mere poetical convenience, to 
or the momentary purpose of describing certain chiefs,. her 
n the Wall. This intervention contributes nothing to the 
tion of the poem, and is quite episodical. Itmay, however, 
y, if Iris be so purely Hellenic, her action is permitted at all 
` carrying orders to the Trojan King? and the reply pro- 
į the royal family of Troas bears close marks of connection 
uch as are not found in the people at large; as may 
e visit of Paris to Sparte, the residence in Greece of 
ises, and the common possession in the two stocks, 
' branches, of the great title anax andron. l 
he notable demarċation between Iris and the Nature- 
be borne in mind that the broad line of severance in 
| the anthropomorphic idea, which frames the 
ods on the basis of an indefinitely enlarged and 
and the idea of Nature-worship, which proceeds 
. the narrow basis of a solar theory, but which 
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according to thers personifies all the various forces and agencies 
which we find in the external world. Join with this the recollection 
that, like the human polity, the Olympian polity conducts ordinary 
government by a Council composed of a select few, and introduces a 
general Assembly on particular emergencies. Now there is no evidence 
that any pure Nature-Power was admitted, according to the Achaian 
tradition, into the Olympian Council, or resided ordinarily on the . 
chosen mountain. But, waiving for the moment the proof of this 
proposition, I will put only. what is quite clear, namely, that the 
secondary Nature-Powers did not usually live there. This is clear, 
because Nereus and Thetis are always deep’ in the sea-bosom, the 
Winds feast in the house of Zephuros, the elemental powers are 
specially summoned (xx. 4) to the great Assembly.* But Irisis always 
in the Olympian Court and Palace, ready at call, and is thus separated 
from the deified elemental forces. 

This separation is further illustrated by the curious instance of her 
action in the case where she takes up the prayer of Achilles to the 
Winds, and delivers itto them. The reason is, that Natuie-Powers are 
not in Homer the objects of prayer, except when the person who prays 
stands in some special and personal relation to them. Thus Thetis 
G. 3v1, xviii. 35) can hear Achilles (standing, however, by the sea) 
because he is her son. And the River Spercheios can hear him 
(xxiii. 144), because it is the river of his home, to which his fath 
Peleus had made a vow on ‘his behalf. But the Winds are in 
peculiar relation to him; and. accordingly Iris, belonging to 
Hellenic family with its higher prerogatives, hears him, and ca 
the prayer to its destination. ) . 

When she arrives, we find a most instructive statement, Re 
at her entrance, they all rise as before a superior (not as go 
goddess, for no respect of that kind was known to the manner 
age), and each one endeavours to draw her to his side. 
with the recognition of her superiority, we also perceive tha 
new acquaintance, but one within their familiar knowled 
were assembled in the residence of Zephuros as their he 
were feasting, like their betters in Olümpos. They hope 
share their banquet. But she is not disposed to take 
kind of “high life below stairs ;” and she adroitly answe 
no time (où gos), for she must at once be off to the O 
she will lose her share in a banquet there provided b 
evidently among better company. She then deliver 
say, and departs forthwith. Such is a specimen 
expressive methods, in which the simplest and perh 
all great poets draws out by a thousand threads t 
dive as human, of his conceptions. p . % 






















* It is true that the Hours (viii. 433) put up the horses of 
i$ their elemental residence. 
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° A At this point I will refer to the fact, that she is aa named in 
the Odyssey. The work of envoy and messenger (and the two cha- 
racters are in a measure united) is there performed by Hermes. It 
has been mistakenly supposed by some that Iris in the Iliad is 
employed exclusively ; whereas Hermes, in B. xxiv. 333, is the envoy 
to Priam, and Themis (xx. 4) is the pursuivant, or sumner, who 
invites or summons the deities to the great Assembly. But why 
should she disappear from the Odyssey altogether? I answer as 
follows. In the Ithacan part of it, there is no place for a messenger. 
The work of government and direction over men is performed by 
Athené immediately; who, for example, in the Council of the first 
Book, says, “Let ws send Hermes to Kaliipso,” and then announces that 
she will herself go to Ithaca—a separate and a spontaneous transac- 
tion (Od. i. 84,87). But as to the Outer zone of the Odyssey, where we 
come among the traditions of the Eastern and Southern mythologies, 
she had no place there, for Kaliipso and Kirké are exotic personages 
of the Phoenician system, with whom she had no relation. 

I now come to the question whether she had any and what relation 
to the Rainbow. As we have seen, not one of her epithets supplies a 
link between them, though one in particular, the storm-footed, is not 
unfavourable to the association. Let us look, then, at her name. It ig 
derived by some from &pw, to speak. But she never speaks (asa rule), 
xcept for others; and I reject this derivation, which I could not sup- 
rt by-any analogy, except indeed that supplied by the name of the ` 
eaker in the House of Commons. Others draw the name from epo, 
in, to string, or connect together. This is an exact expression 
r function, which unites senders and receivers, and to which 
‘y action 1s entirely unknown. 
derivation thus suggested is conclusively sustained by the case 
jos. This is the proper name of the ruffian-beggar of the 

But men gave him the name of Iros, because he went 

2 place to place when any one bade him, and circulated the 
vili. 7) :— 
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s called Iros because he was the messenger or tidings- 
re Iros means the messenger, and Iris with the same 
is the first suggestion of the name of the itinerant; so 
ve this trace for the Odyssey of Iris; while, from the 
ct, more we cannot have. 
e word Ins fast bound to the sense of messenger. 
e identical name, iris, employed in the Iliad for the 
two occasions on which that natural phenomenon 
though tlte personal Iris was allowed no epitieet 
the impersonal. The rainbow of, xvii. 547 is 
(porphureé). On either side of the breast-platee | 
, L 
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of AgamemnoŅ (xi. 26) are three dragons or serpents, like to, or , 
perhaps made of kuanos, which is probably bronze, and unquestionably . 

a dark material.. Such is the Homeric conception of rainbow-colour. 

Thus far, then, we have the names in absolute identity ; the colour- l 
epithets allowed to the one, not the other. Is there any other test of 

kin ?- Yes, the office. In both the passages of the Iliad the rainbow 

is mentioned as a teras, a sign from Zeus to men: that i is to say, as a 
messenger, in the partial mode and sense in which a purely physical 
manifestation can carry a message. 

Observing the close kindred between Tris the swift and Iris the 
sombre as to name and office, I have next to ask why, if they are 
associated, if they are referable to the same origin, are they not 
similarly described by colour-epithets? I conceive that the first reason 
for withholding these from the Olympian Iris manifestly may be, that 
what Homer thought the true colour-phrases for the natural phenomenon 
would have marred the buoyant beauty of the celestial personage. 
What is light in motion harmonizes with what is bright in vision. 
Now to Homer’s eye, for whatever reason, the rainbow of the sky 
drew upon the retina an image which did not stir in his brain the idea 
of what was bright, but of what was sombre: his first rainbow is like 
bronze, or something dark; his second is compared to a cloud which, 
enveloping a figure, conceals it from the view of the bystanders 
(xvii. 551). We may even generalize a little what has been said, an 
lay it down that ordinarily, when an, object is capable of being viewe 
according to our notions, either as light or as dark, the bias of Ho 
is towards ranking it with the dark, and not with the light. 

But there is a broader and more comprehensive reason, which 
to explain on principle the absence of colour-epithets in the Oly 
Iris. If, as we must suppose, the heavenly messenger of the Ili 
the natural rainbow of the sky are. akin, there can be no 
which of the two is prior in time to the other. ` Evidently, 
messenger is a personification from Iris the rainbow. And I 
general rule, that when Homer has to present an Olympian 
who stands in some relation to a particular phenomenon 
Nature, he carefully holds paui; as far as may be, the 
connection. . 

Thus Hephaistos in Homer is in.a close relation to. t 
fire. It is called- (Il. xxii. 33) phlow Hephaistoio.. And fa 
in the sacrifice of. the second Iliad, the morsels were 
over the hephaistos, that is, over the fire (ii. 426). B 
the epithets assigned by the poet to the god,—and th 
there is not-one of them that suggests this elemen 
indicate his function as metal-worker, his resource 
hiss widespread fame, his infirmity of. lameness 
mark him as the fire-god, and the. discovery of 

really depends upon a single phrase in a singe pa 
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e» he is rather less reserved; because, though Poseidofi is the king and 
master of the sea, he is not a god of the sea proper, nor does he repre- 
sent the element of water. It is hardly excusable so to exhibit him, 
when Homer provides us with an elemental deity pure and proper in the 
person of Nereus, whose name supplies the word nero, still in use among 
the Greek population for water. None, indeed, of the great trinity of 
the Olympian scheme are elemental deities; and though they divide 
among them what is supposed to be the universe, the third realm, that 
of Aidoneus, is shaped for them purely by the imagination, and the 
Earth, most substantial of all, is declared to be common property. 
More memorable than any is the case of Apollo. It can hardly be 
doubted that, in non-Hellenic races of the period, this was a solar 
deity. His relation to the Horos of Egypt is indicated by his being 
the patron of the hawk called Kirkos; and when he produces the 
Plague of the first Iliad, we cannot but perceive the action of the 
Sun, with the unhealthy influence of the marshes near Scamandros. 
Observe then the jealousy of Homer for his anthropomorphic principle, 
and the care with which he marks off this great deity from all ele- 
mental ground. The hawk, who in Egypt equips Horos with a head, only 
supplies an omen for Apollo, as the eagle doesfor Zeus. On the occa- 
sion of the Plague, his descent from Oliimpos in human shape is care- 
fully set forth; and, though elsewhere his departures and arrivals are 
simultaneous, yet here, to stamp the humanism of the description, the 
osition of the bow and quiver on his back, and the rattling of the 
‘rows on his shoulders, are carefully noted. Lastly the poem is pro- 
led with a Sun as a separate personage. Among the epithets of 
llo, those which refer to the bow concern his office as adminis- 
r of death (Il. xxiv. 759 et alibi) ; it is not admitted that the word 
s refers to physical lustre ;* and the epithets of brilliancy and 
tedness are withheld from him, and given to the sun as proper 
attributes. 
umeration will, I hope, sufficeto show that in the considerations 
wy named is to be found the key of the question I have raised 
ase of Iris. Promoted, asit were, out of the order of Nature- 
n Olympian seat and function, she is carefully divested of 
n that would recall her humble beginnings. Here we 
the reason of the eager and familiar welcome given her 
s a sister denizen of air and cloud, and of her polite but 
ition to more than a purely formal interview, confined 
isiness. And this without prejudice to the concurrent 
inbow is for Homer the messenger of storm’and dis- 
ich would impair the beauty of the ethereal being `’ 
executes her airy purposes,” ll whose action is soft 
~viceable, Slike to those who send and those erho 


































* See Liddell and Scott, in voc. j 
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receive her mesage, just as mercy is a blessing to those who give e 
and those who: take. 

There is therefore a considerable amount both of congruity, and of 
incongruity, between the grourid-ideas of the Homeric Iris and of the 
rainbow respectively. The connection between them cannot, as we 
have seen, be denied. But the rainbow is elemental, stationary, dark 
(in Homer’s eye), and formidable. Iris is ethereal, nimble and swift, 
cheerful, and philanthropic. The fact of the connection being clear, i 
the reason can only be found in their both being messengers. And to 
make both of them messengers we must consider the rainbow as more 
than a mere symptom; to make good the fundamental idea, it must be 
truly a messenger; it must be sent for its purpose: it must have a 
commission. 

Now this idea of a commission is exactly what is furnished for the 
rainbow in one and in one place only. We find it in the tradition of 
the Hebrews recorded in the book of Genesis. There is something, I 
would observe, very worthy of note in the particularity of that single 
tradition. The moral office of the Rainbow,’ as a sign of covenant 
between God and man, and thus as a messenger from God to man, is 
set forth with a fulness, almost a redundance, of detail, which becomes 
very remarkable when we compare it with the succinctness of the far 
more solemn and important predictions conveying the Messianic ideas. 
They are indicated in a single verse, Gen. iii. 15. What belongs to 
the dispensation of the present and the visible, in whatever shapes ma 
have been the original delivery of the two kinds, is at any rate record 
far more fully. The ministry of the Rainbow is thus set forth (G 
ix. 11—17) :— 

“11 And I will establish my covenant with you; neither shall all fle 
cut off any more by the waters of a flood; neither shall there any mo 
flood to destroy the earth. 

“12 And God said, This is the token of the covenant which I make. 
me and you and every living creature that is with you, for 
generations : 

«183 I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of 
between me and the earth. 

«14 And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the e 
bow shall be seen in the cloud: . 

“15 And I will remember my covenant, which 1s between m 
every living creature of all flesh; and the waters shall no more 
to destroy all flesh. 

“16 And the bow shall ‘be in the cloud ; and I will look u 
remember the everlasting covenant between God and every 
all flesh that is upon the earth. 


“17 And God said unto Noah, This is the token of th 
have established between me and all flesh that is upon th 































This ordinance, or prediction, has a mark quite w 
recerds of the same book, the mark of iteration 
renewed. There is nothing strange in this, if we 
ip its substance a contemporary record, embody 
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in the Book of Genesis. It is, indeed, easy to understand what an 
absorbiag importance must have attached, in the mind of a contem- 
porary recorder, to a transaction purporting to establish a sensible and 
permanent guarantee against the return ‘of an awful, universal ruin. 

It will be observed that there is no assertion in the text that the 
Rainbow was a phenomenon which had previously’ been unknown. As 
far as.one ignorant of Hebrew may presume to speak, it appears to me 
to describe a perfectly natural proceeding. The Rainbow is an inci- 
dent of the normal operations of Nature. The Deluge had been an 
extraordinary and unexampled event, deviating from the known and 
common order. The Rainbow, therefore, by its presence, if we presume 
it to have been an already familiar phenomenon, was most appropriate 
tor a symbol of a return to that known and common order, and was 
well calculated to bear the special interpretation which, according to 
the text, was at the time set upon it by the Most High. 

As the supposition of an original delivery of such an interpretation 
in full detail is in harmony with the circumstances, so would its pre- 
servation be, on account of the vital and ever-recurring interest which 
man has, at every stage of his social existence, but most of all in itg 
early stages, in the regular order of the seasons. Now the Hellenic 
race are known by language to stand among the descendants of the 
persons, who are named in the Book of Genesis as survivors from the 
lood. Of the Flood itself there is not the faintest trace in the 
omeric poems. It appears at a later period in the Pagan ‘mythology; 
d it most likely found its way thither, with a multitude of other 
nds and traditions, through the new channels of communication 
the East, which were opened after the time of Homer. The time, 
elapsed between the Flood and the time of Homer, cannot, on 
pposition, have been short; but there are various indications in 
ms which suggest that not many centuries had elapsed since 
i, the ancestral tribe of the Hellenes, had migrated from the 
ryan or Japhetic seat, which they had originally occupied. 
ment, then, stands thus: we find in the facts of the 
ems a connection, difficult to deny, between Iris, the 
oddess, and iris the rainbow. But.this connection, which 
denied, cannot be sufficiently explained from any mate- 
by the Poems. Further, the merely natural pheno- 
Fainbow has a significance attached to it as a portent 
shich it is difficult to interpret or account for as a 
perience, inasmuch as it is associated only with the 
r operations of Nature. An unusual, isolated, and 
g phenomenon, such as an eclipse or an earthquake, 
ited to carry the idea of portent conveyed byethe 
ivine interposition. But why should this be in- 
pteorological indication as was thoroughly asse., 
shed order? Now the desired explanation, both 
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of the connection between the celestial agent and the terrestrial 
manifestation, and of the mysterious signification given to the Rain- 

bow, is supplied by the Hebrew tradition, in which both a special 
divine act is suggested, and an actual message is conveyed from God 

to man ; the message, namely, that the normal order has been restored, 

and is continuing to prevail. 

To make the chain of suggestion complete, we have only to bear 
in mind how the Olympian system, as it is represented in Homer, modi- | 
fies all the mythological materials brought within its range, by sub- 
jecting them to the paramount anthropomorphicidea. No cow-headed 
or ox-headed divinity can pass muster for the sacred mountain: the 
god of fire must become a humanized artificer; the god of water must 
be contented to sojourn unseen in the depths. So we may be quite 
certain that, if Homer encountered a tradition like the old Hebrew 
tradition of the Rainbow, he would not bow down in adoration to the © 
crude natural phenomenon, but would extract from it all the traits 
which were capable of imbibing, from his sovereign poetic handling, 
an intellectual life under (so to speak) sublimated human conditions. 
Thus there arises in the particular case a presumption, I think it not 
too much to say a strong presumption, that the beautiful and bene- 
volent Iris of Homer can trace her descent from the ninth chapter of 
the Book of Genesis. l 2 

It is not possible to set out in this place the whole mass of th 
evidence, which, in my view, establishes beyond all reasonable dou 
the derivation of an important ‘portion of the Olympian scheme, 
Homer from Hebrew sources. It is to be found most of all in a mi 
and careful collection of particulars, which make up the Homeric 
tures of Athen’ and Apollo; but also in other portions of his th 
machinery: for example, in the trine Brotherhood; in Leto, th 
terious Mother; in Atè the Temptress; in the Serpent; in th 
of sacrifice. I am aware of no antecedent improbability in 
vation; which of course must rest, not on the mere assump 
antecedent likelihood, but upon evidence critically examine 

‘now propose to found it upon the evidence supplied by the 
as if that case had stood alone. The basis might be some 
for the superstructure. But I think it not too much to s 
case, taken alone, we find that the Hebrew or Scrip 
supplies an explanation, which is greatly needed, and 

_ to find elsewhere. The evidence furnished by thi 
as far as it goes, is in favour of a connection, whic 
not suffice, without aid from ‘other heads of informati 

As to the particular, channel, through which the 
probability points to the Helloi of Thessaly (D. 
who alone, in Homer are described as a trib 

_ manners, worshippers and ministers, not of a 
archy, but of Zeus. This representation woul 
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with the mention among them of much of the Hebrew tradition on - 
the points I have named. Among them and their Hellenic offshoots 
such tradition may have supplied material which, when subjected to 
the paramount action of the anthropomorphic principle, came out in 
the corresponding portions of the Olympic scheme of Homer. The 
conjecture has a strong negative support in the manifest difficulty of 
suggesting any other channel of conveyance. It is not possible, con- 
sistently with the Homeric evidence, to derive these pure and lofty 
ingredients of the system from the earthy Nature-worship of the 
Pelasgians, or from the very promiscuous or licentious mythologies 
which, through and with-the Phoenicians, were finding their way into 
Greece. 

It is an inversion of the order, natural in the minds of such as believe 
in other than subjective religion, to treat a deity as the creation of 
a human intelligence. Such, however, would, I think, be a sub- 
stantially true account of the Homeric Tris. From him she draws her 
personality, with him she loses it, or loses all that is worth having in 
it. He raises her out of the region of mere physical conceptions, bids 
her mount on high, and sustains her in that supernal sphere, severing 
from her all that would clog her movement, or weigh her down again 
to earth and matter. After him, we look in vain for this nimble, buoyant, 
cheery, beueficent fairy of the paths of air. We rarely meet her again 
under any form. She scents not the sacrifice of bulls, or even of 
mbs; there is just a:trace, it seems, of her receiving from the Delians, 
the isle of Hecaté, not unseemly offerings of cakes. The historic 
never thought it worth their while to embody the beautiful con- 
nina statue. When they provided her with an outfit or start 
they married her to Zephuros, captain of the Winds: to Zephuros, 
om, in the Iliad, she would not so much as eat. That good 
had released her from an incubus of material affinities: he 
_ and, after a short lease of ethereal life, she was again 

in them. Nay, this was not the worst. They actually 
—her the helpful and the bountiful, who served all and 
nd never touched the work even of corrective justice,— 
er the sister of the Harpies.* Itis perhaps in a some- 
ive character that, at the close of the fourth Æneid, 
perform the last offices, sad and. gloomy as they were, 




























“Ergo Iris, croceis per ccelum roscida pennis, 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 
Devolat, et supra caput adstitit. Hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum jussa fero, te que isto corpore solvo. Bik 


nger stretching away her easy flight to odéan 


od, Theog. 266; Apollodoros, i. 2, 6. ~ 
iv. sub fin. 
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stream and the boundary of earth to share the savour from the rich 
banquets of the Aithiopes, she has become an officer of Death, her 
function plunges her into the Under-world, and she bears a tress from | 
the head of the self-murdered Queen, to place it in the cold hand of ( 
Dis. Such is the progressive handling, that the delicate and ever- 

fresh creations of Homer were doomed to undergo. She is now as : 
much below the glittering rainbow, as Homer had lifted her above it. 
But Virgil did not, at any rate in this case, do the evil deed. It was 

so early as in Hesiod, that Iris had become the sister of the Harpies. 

Even these, the foul and loathsome monsters of the later tradition, 

though in Homer immeasurably remote from Iris, as ravishers and 
robbers, had this character only as Hurricane-winds, which bore - 
violently away whatsoever they touched. It is a point of interest 
however, in this tradition, as well as in the marriage to Zephuros, 
that it embodies that conception of a relationship to the Winds, and 
of a physical original, of which Homer himself betrays a knowledge, 
though he repudiated it, and put into its place a conception far 
more fraught with ideal beauty. In Virgil, again, though all the 
spiritual meaning, all the social instinct, are gone out of the impover- 
ished Iris, one compensation is afforded her. She recovers her 
physical attributes, which Homer was obliged to put away. Her 
wings are fresh with dew; they glitter in the sunlight with a thousand 
hues, while the author and guardian of her higher nature would not 
even allow her one, lest it should bring her down from the world 
spirits to the world of matter, from the society of the Immortals 
the circle of merely natural phenomena. 
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Eternal Hope: Five Sermons Preached in Westminster 
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I. 


i hae success of a book is often an important phenomenon of the age 
or generation in which it appears. Due in part to causes peculiar 
to no place or time, in part, perhaps, to causes which may be called acci- 
dental, the success of a book is often truly indicative of the generation 
hich has welcomed it. It is successful, partly for its literary merit, 
wtly too for its truth; but these causes combined are often insuffi- 
t to account for the phenomenon. It is successful because it 
isses Some question which is just then of surpassing interest, or 
¿se it gives vivid expression to a conception or a belief which is 
; time present to the minds of men with a more’ than ordinary 
The successful books of a generation furnish, therefore, to the 
of thought, evidence of the highest value. When he has 
o the genius, the learning, and the truthfulness of the author, 
justly due to them, and when he has found, as he will often 
together were insufficient to produce the effect, he will 
conspiring causes, not to the author but to his readers, 
obtain precious materials for the intellectual or moral 
me. 
on to speak of Canon Farrar’s “Eternal Hope” as:a 
Short as the time is which has elapsed since its pub- 
n long enough to leave no doubt of the feeling with 
ave received it. Itis not too soon to call a book 
n through its first edition in three weeks. 
ses of this success, we naturally look, in the first 
merits of the book. Amots these, that which is 
uous is the absolute truthfulness of the author. 
mped throughout with that kind of eloquence 
rest conviction, and by that only. They are * 
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thoroughly Christian in spirit, and it would be unjust to call. them 
violent ; but they are certainly impassioned. The author believes a 
certain doctrine, against which a large part of his book 1s directed, to 
be a blot on popular Christianity; and this doctrine meets no tender- 
ness at his hands. He repudiates controversy (p. 99); yetif this word 
be understood in its ordinary sense, it seems hard to give any other name 
to a book whose main object isto teach men to reject and even detesta O 
very common article of belief. But his controversial writing, although { 
impassioned, and sometimes even bitter, is honest and truthful. 
Another cause which has contributed in no small degree to the 
popularity of these sermons is the harmony of their central principle 
with a feeling, which is every day gaining a stronger hold over the 
minds of men. Every day which passes over religious, controversy 
sees increased weight given to the verdict of the moral sense upon 
any doctrine which is proposed for man’s acceptance. The mght of 
this faculty to-pronounce, if not decisively, yet with very great autho- 
rity, upon the moral character of any asserted truth, and the influence 
which this sentence ought to have upon man’s belief, are every day 
more fully acknowledged. Every day sees an increase in the number 
of those who will not consent to receive a doctrine on external evi- 
dence only, without examination of its moral character. -Many would 
give to the moral faculty the absolute ‘right to reject as untrue an 
doctrine appeating to it immoral, whatever. amount of (apparen 
Scriptural evidence may be adduced in its favour. - Indeed, the we 
known canon of Bishop Butler—that “if in revelation there be fo 
_ any passages the seeming meaning of which is contrary to na 
religion, we may niost certainly conclude such seeming’ meani 
to be the real one”*+can hardly mean less. But, even from ma 
stop short of this conclusion, a controversialist would scarcel 
a hearing who should deny to the human mind the right 
of the intrinsic morality of any doctrine which it is asked.to 
This ptinciple.is'indeed no new one; we have seen that i 
. as old as Bishop Butler ; but it was probably never so full, 
rally admitted as itis now. Had it been always so, cer 
which are the disgrace of theology, might never have 
It is the earnest advocacy of this principle whic 
Farrar’s book’in harmony with a great mass of reli 
the present day. It may fairly be called the centra 
Sermons. The popular doctrine of eternal punish 
that “ when we think of the future of the human 
ceive of a vast and burning prison, in which the 
and millions writhe and shriek ‘for ever, torme 
never will be‘quenclfed” (p..55)—is copdemne 
pant ‘to the moral sense.’ It is indeed true 
denunciations, clothed in language as strong a 
p i * Analogy, Part 2, chap. i 
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reserved, not for the doctrine itself, but for the additions which theo- 
logians—those especially of the Calvinistic school—have engrafted 
upon it. Yetif these additions to the popular belief be examined, it 
will be found that they are in reality no more than two,—namely, the 
dogma of reprobation, and the notion that the happiness of the blest 
is intensified by witnessing the suffering of the damned. All the rest’ 
which he denounces with such scathing eloquence—the frightful 
pictures drawn by Dante and Milton, by Tertullian and Jeremy Taylor 
—do but give definiteness to the common creed. Any one who 
believes that, for the, great majority of mankind, the future life will 
be one of endless torture, must, if he would realize his belief to him- 
self, draw a picture of a like horrible kind. Men’s belief is not indeed 
usually so definite, but, if it mean anything, it must mean this or 
something like it. 

It would be impossible to reproduce here the author’s discussion of 
the supposed Scriptural proofs of the doctrine of endless punishment. 
It must ‘suffice to mention one of these supposed proofs which turns 
upon the meaning of the word alóvos in such passages as Matt. 
xxv. 46. It has been contended that, if this word, when applied to 
the punishment of the wicked, is to be understood of a limited time, 
the same word, when applied to the happiness of the righteous, must 
e understood with a similar limitation. In reply to this argument, 
non Farrar remarks, as Mr. Barlow had remarked before,* that if 
ry passage in the New Testament in which the word occurs were 
ck out, there would remain ample cae proof of the immortality 
righteous. 
the question may be considered in a more general way. Even if it 
eded that according to the most probable interpretation of the 
ich are supposed to contain the doctrine of endless punish- 
y do contain this doctrine, it may still be asked—Does this 
question? There is no infallibility attached to the process 
tion. The reasoning by which the inspiration of Scripture 
tained is not infallible. Probability is all that we can attain 
refore, we find the testimony of Scripture, as interpreted 
osed to a moral intuition, the logical dilemma is this: 
be wrong. 2. Our interpretation of it may be wrong. 
suition may be wrong. The canon of Bishop Butler 

prefer the second alternative. Popular theology 
he third. The truth seems to be, that no absolutely 
laid down, although much may be said in support 
p Butler. But the canon of popular theology is 
No faculty of the human mind is infallible, and 
err lke, the rest.. But no faculty i is less likely to 
rejects, ‘generally, its decision in favour of the 
çal faculty cannot ther efore be justified. 


lishment and Eternal Death, BA 89, 90. 
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It remains to inquire what judgment Canon Farrar has himself 
formed on this great question. Here it may be observed that his 
classification of the “ main views of eschatology” is open to a slight — | 
logical objection. As no question is made of the final destiny of 
“the good,” the views of eschatology which he considers can differ 
only in the position which they assign to those who, at the close of 
their earthly life, are not among “the good.” These views he classes 
as follows :—1. Universalism, or the belief that all men will ultimately 
be saved; 2. Annihilationism (also called Conditional Immortality), or 
the belief that after a finite amount of retributive punishment the 
wicked will be destroyed; 3. Purgatory, or the belief in an interme- 
diate state of purification; 4. The endless punishment of the wicked. 
This classification is founded on the answer given, not to a single 
question, but to two, one only of which is properly eschatological. 

- These questions are: 1. What is man’s ultimate destiny? 2. Is that 
destiny decided at the close of this life? The third of Canon Farrav’s 
classes depends on the answer given to the second or non-eschato- 
logical question, and, as might be expected, this view is not absolutely 
inconsistent with any of the others. The supposition of an interme- 
mediate state may coexist with a belief in either universal redemp- 
tion, annihilation, or endless punishment. The true division would 
seem to be threefold, as the ultimate fate of all men must be eith 
happiness, misery, or annihilation. Of these alternatives Canon Farr 
rejects the third altogethėr. He rejects the second, if it take the f 
of inflicted punishment, but not if it take the form of the suffe; 

. which vice brings with it. In this sense he thinks that the punish 

. of sin may be endless. But it is never hopeless. The path ofr 
ance is never barred. There is no proof that man’s probati 
with this life; and therefore, although the second alternative 
true, in his sense, yet the first is not impossible; nay, there 
indications of its truth. 

It is thus plain that Canon Farrar is not dogmatic ing 
teaching ; ; and for this no cautious thinker will blame hi 
purpose is the repudiation of the popular notion of hell. 
his book which is inspired by this purpose, although 
many new thoughts, is marked by a strain of indignan; 
will well repay perusal. 
























Il. 


HE question raised in Canon Farrar’s volu 

an. intensely iftteresting one. There wil 
fascination in questions pertaining to the futu 
as they touch the issues of the great mystery 

e “more profoundly this mystery is felt by thou 
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* certain moods will they crave to penetrate “behind the veil,” and to 
lay hold of something definite on which to rest their hopes or fears. 
The more at the same time will all sober minds feel how really 
impenetrable the veil is, and that no light of real knowledge can be 
carried beyond that sphere of time and space which now conditions 
all our powers of knowing. 

If theology had admitted long ago the limitations of its knowledge, 
it would have been well for its progress. A true principle of Agnos- 
ticism, reverently admitted and applied, might have saved it, if not 
from the assaults of the modern principle which passes under this 
name, yet from some of its excesses. A more reticent theology might 
have been spared some of the humiliations of a time like ours, in which 
not only the higher but the common intelligence passes so reluctantly 
beyond the bounds of experience, and is quietly dropping, even from 
the skirts of its thought, many notions once universally received and 
acknowledged. The definiteness which medieval and, hardly less, 
Protestant theology sought to carry into questions which by their 
professed nature allowed of no adequate definition, has recoiled upon 
it disastrously, till its right to be a branch of knowledge at all has 
been disputed ; and the spiritual sphere within which alone it finds its 
unction has been denied any reality. So extreme a recoil as this will 
1 the end bring its own redress; but there may be “a bad time” 
¿fore the balance of thought swings round again; and theology is 
d to be content, like other sciences, with its own sphere of facts, and 
wn order of generalizations. The new “experience theology” of 
nd, with all its deficiencies, may mark the meeting-ground of the 
mind with such a‘sphere at least as real in human experience 
hysical or mental series of facts, and claiming no less recogni- 
scientific explanation. This theology in the meantime is 
rest in a mere moral idealism; but if the spiritual is admitted 
act, it will carry with it in the long run, as its necessary 
the old realities, however purified, of Divine revelation. 
to be got out of all this tendency is the deeper apprecia- 
the closer and wider study of all the phenomena of the 
as exhibited in the whole course of man’s spiritual 
ious thought must keep near to religious experience, 
reat caution stretch its wings beyond. Whatever 
ntact with the farthest reaches of this experience 
dogmatic affirmation, with whatever plausibility or 
commended to us. 

‘eat excellences of these Sermons, and of- the 
ended to them by Professor. Plumptre, to whom 
t they bring into‘view the pyaciple of experience 
ject. ‘Here, as in other cases, the profoued 
of Butler anticipated the true order of pro- 
‘king onward from the operation of moral law e, 
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in the present life towards any possible idea of the future. Seizing ° 
clearly the facts of good and evil here as verified in the moral con- 
sciousness, the conclusion seems inevitable that these facts will run out 

in the future as they have here begun. Every man will receive i 
according to the things which he hath done, whether they be good or 
evil— in exact proportion.” “Every one,” in other words, “shall be - 
equitably dealt with.” ‘This is an assured principle, Butler maintains, of 

the Divine administration which is by no means to be explained i 
away “after it is acknowledged in words.” And he adds, “ All shadow 

of injustice, and indeed all harsh appearances, in the various economy 

of Providence would be lost, if we would keep in mind that every — 
merciful allowance shall be made, and no more required of any one than 
what might have been equitabl, y expected of ham trom the circumstances in 
which he was placed.”* 

The clear hold of this law of aoe sequence as embedded i in life 
and building up its structure every day in ourselves or in others, must 
prevent all wise and ‘cautious minds no less than Butler’s from affirming 
that the doom of sin may not be irreversible. As no one may dare to 
limit the mercy of God, so no one can tell to what awful depths the 
wickedness of man may reach, or what irremediableness of punishment 
may cleave to it “in the way of natural consequence.” In its o 
character wickedness possesses no element of cure, nor eyen of e 
haustion. It grows by what it feeds on, and shows sometimes a p 
tentous power of self-development. It may make a hell upon ear 
and that therefore it may make a hell in ‘the future everlastin: 
itself, he must be a rash man who would deny. This the ess 
tendency of evil, when left to itself;—to intensify, to accumula 
perpetuate its own misery,—is what makes the weak point 
schemes of Universalism or Restorationism. Like so many 
theories, the idea that all men shall become good and be sav 
is opposed by the course of experience here. : The hard f 
present life are all against it, and how are we to judge of th 
by the present? Supposing even that new influences o 
brought to bear upon the human will, who can “ estimat 
ing effect of obstinate persistence in evil, and the power 
will to resist thé law and repel the love of God?’ Q 
-excess of love there sometimes comes a greater bitte 
out of the very light of good, a deeper darknéss o 
therefore, in the face of Scripture and experience, 
be saved,” is to make a very hardy assertion. 
mism there is a tinge of untedlity. It may please 
it can hardly satisfy the really thoughtful mind. 

The theory of Conditional Immortality -is 
alasence of supporting facts. It hangs*in the 
older theories of theology—an imaginary h 
æ | # Analogy, Fart 2, aise: v. 
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e explain difficulties, and not an induction resting on any basis of 
experience. It may or may not be true as a mere speculation. There 
can .be no means of verifying, or. even approximating to the verifica- 
tion of such an hypothesis, and the attempt to rest it on the letter 
of Scripture argues a misunderstanding of the idea of Revelation, 
more fatal because less excusable than the old literalism from which 
theology has suffered so much. “Rigid literalism,” as Canon Farrar 
says, “is absolutely fatal to any true knowledge of Scripture.” And 
one of the most eloquent passages of the third Sermon is devoted 
to a denunciation of the abuses which have sprung from a mere 
mechanical manipulation of Scriptural texts. 

It is mainly by a higher and broader interpretation of the usual 
texts which have been employed on the subject that the author 
attempts.to set aside what he calls the “common” or “popular” view 
of Future Punishment, not in favour of any new theory—this he 
distinctly -repudiates—but in favour of an indefinite trust in the 
Divine mercy springing out of our ignorance of the future. 































“ Those,” he says,“ whose faith must have a broader basis than the halting 
reconciliation of ambiguous and opposing texts ; they who grieve at the dark 
shadows flung by human theologians athwart God’s light; they who believe 
that reason, and conscience, and experience, as well as Scripture, are books of 
God which must have a ‘direct voice in those great decisions ; they will not be 
‘o ready to snatch'God’s thunder into their own wretched and feeble hands; 
ey will lay their mouths'in the dust rather than make sad the hearts 
nich God hath not made sad; they will take into account the grand principles 
ich dominate through Scripture no less than its isolated expressions ; and 
terred: by the base and feeble notion that virtue would be impossible without. 
orrors of an endless.hell, they will declare their hope and trust—if it be 
rmitted us to go so far into this matter as belief and confidence—that 
ter death, through the infinite mercy of the loving Father, many of the 
ll be alive again, and the lost be found.” 


iote this single passage for two reasons—because it gives the 
clear a statement as we can find of Canon Farrar’s own 
e subject of his volume, and because it indicates the tone 
tment of the subject throughout.. We do not venture to 
: the one or the other. We have only said so much from 
I point of view because it is the general line of thought 
discussions, rather than any special conclusion on.one 
, that interests us. Theories of one sort or another 
į work in theology—they have deepened thought; 
ned conscience ; they have led men to “search the 
r a too narrow fashion. But they have also been 
as the frequent product of false. philosophy or ‘a 
They have aimed at a wisdom above Revelation, 
hat which maketh wise unto salvation. In so 
volume points to “a more excellent Way, gil 
ubject of future retribution, it is worthy of all 
enlightened discussion of the Scriptural terms. _ 
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associated with the subject, and which have played so sad and undue ° 

a part in its history, must convince all intelligent readers what need 

there is for caution and modesty of affirmation. No virtue is so con- 

stantly needed intheology as modesty—none unhappily is so constantly 
wanting. Toa certain class of minds, theological modesty is supposed 

to indicate unfaithfulness, paltering with a double purpose. It is strange 

but true that, when the way is dark and the issues truly awful, 

most men will rather make a bold leap in the dark than a cautious and 
reticent advance. They must know something positive, even if they fill 

their mind with emptiness,—with notions which will often no more 
bear analysis than the terms of a contradictory proposition. 

Canon Farrars earnestness will do good if it make many only tr y to 
realize what they mean when they use glibly phrases of awful import. 
To make religious thought more real cannot be anything but a bless- 
ing to a time like ours, or to any time. He would have done even 
more good in this way, in our opinion, if he had not. emphasized with 
so many dark strokes of rhetoric what he means by the “popular 
view.” He should have remembered that the creed of no Church is 
responsible for the extravagances with which this view has been some- 
how set forth, from the frightful picture in the close of Tertullian’s 
treatise “ De Spectaculis ” to the choice horrors which he quotes from 
Mr. Spurgeon. The spheres of. theology and of popular rhetoric—the 
rhetoric even of an. Augustine or a Jeremy Taylor—are quite apar 
The caution which,should always guide the induction of the oy 
cannot be looked for in the other. The preacher has his own gr 
function; he must rouse and penetrate,—at fimes he must startle 
appal. But Christian theology must not be made responsible fo 
pictures of the pulpit, and stillless of the devotional manual, w 
it be Jesuit or Evangelical. | 

This might form Cannon Farrar’s excuse for the too veheme 
of his own rhetoric, and the excess of bis colour here and th 
volume is a volume of Sermons; but the vehement to 
confined to the Sermons. It runs over into Preface and Ex 
calmer, and even a fairer tone towards what has hither 
“popular view,” would have been more satisfactory. 
the word “ endless,” of -which it madé so much, was no 
cover more than the original Scriptural expression, w 
its true meaning, It was a mistranslation more than 
idea of Divine authority, rather than any love for “o 
travesty,” explains its place in past theology. 
mighty weapon in the hands of the preacher ; b 
analysis of the critic, and blunts the genuine in 
of Judgment which eyen the extravagances of 
clagm from us. ‘ 
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JIT. 
ANON FARRAR rightly condemns the practice of building 


doctrines on “isolated texts torn from the context,” and not “on 
the whole scope and tenor of revelation.” Few practices are more 
blameworthy, but of these one 1s that of setting up doctrines without 
any texts to found them upon. Thenegative design of Canon Farrar’s 
volume is to do away with the doctrine of eternal punishment; but . 
its one positive design is to set up a Purgatory that is not Romish. 
And we believe that his only serious attempt to show that, according to 
Holy Scripture, any such Purgatory has an existence, rests upon the 
isolated text touching the spirits in prison, reinforced by the text from 
the Creed touching the descent into hell. 

First invoking general principles, Canon Farrar strongly invokes also 
history and experience. What, then, according to him are the general 
principles recognized in the Bible as those on which our Creator governs: 
all things? He does not tell us. What, again, according to him, are 
the general principles on which it 1s shown by history and experience 
that our own world is governed? He does not tell us. He makes 
no assertion that history and experience teach that our world is 
-governed on what we may call the painless principle,—that is, 
n the principle that the Creator, being perfectly benevolent, will 
ver inflict pain on the creature; nor any assertion that. Holy 
ripture declares such to be the principle whereon He does govern. 
ither does Canon Farrar assert that history and experience have 
n that among men benevolent government requires that all 
ties for whatever offence should be terminable; or that Holy 
ure declares that to be a guiding principle of the government 
over both men and angels. But much of Canon Farrars 
ll have to be recast should the day ever come when he recog- 
full consciousness, the fact, and the consequences of the 
ese principles are not recorded in experience, not enunci- ` 
Scripture, but are contrary to the whole scope and tenor 
e other. 
ar over and over again unconsciously assumes that the 
at to have been governed on the principle that the 
ver inflict pain on the subject. To Canon Farrar 
ething in a distinction between inflicting and causing 
r in modern jargon between inflicting by “inter 
ting as “a natural consequence.” ` To us these are 
s, not moral; distinctions of mode, not of intent ; 
f polity. So, while to Canon Farrar the distinc- 
physical pain and other, pain seems to have 
cruelty involved, to us when pain has to be 
ill-will or good-will, if cruel at all, the cruelty 
ount of pain by physical rather than by othere, 
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means is òt greater as compared with less, but is simply grosser ° 
cruelty as compared with more refined. 

Canon Farrar never, indéed, says that it is an established fact im 
historical scierice that causing pain implies a delight in suffering; but ` | 
he declaims as if nobody could doubt it. He never says plainly that - 
inflicting punishment implies cruelty, but he declaims as if that was 
an accepted certainty, Numerous expressions, even explicit ones, 
occur. in direct contradiction to the assumptions here indicated., 
Nevertheless; the assumptions underlie the current of thought. 

That province in-the government of God on which Dr. Farrar fixes 
his attention’ is the rulé maintained over men beyond the grave. In 
judging of what’ that must;be, he seldom seeks: guidance in the rule 
maintained amongst us on this side of the grave. He has to assume 
that the latter ‘does proceed on the: principle of rewards and punish- 
ments; but, on-the other hand; he would sometimes appear to assume ` 
that a perfectly benevolent goverhment would not resort to either of 
these expedients, against both of ‘which objections can be raised. He, 
does not-for: guidance turn at all to the palmary instance of Holy 
Writ—the procedure in the case: of angels; nor to the cardinal fact 
there revealed that a younger race and an. elder, the: first inhabiting 
only this world; though destined ifor another, the seéond inhabiting. 
another, world though conversant with this, the one.consisting. of spirits 
housed in-flesh, the other of spirits:not so: housed, act and-ieact: on 
upon, the other, and. are;~as.'tó eo verument dealt with on. commo 
principles. by.a common Rulet; +; - 

Canon:Ferrar doesnot deny: the existence of T He 
not at all times unconscious of thé fact thatit. may be'merciful, thoy 
perhaps, he- means meérciful: onlyifto the offender, ,not-.in 'the 
sense in which ‘punishment, ‘without -mer¢y to: the doet of:a 
may besaying mercy: to the sufférer ofithe-wrong,and ‘protecting 
to the community. _Candn Farrar:thinks he relieves the chai 
the Ruler, from, charges of icrielty. bycintimatitg: that He. 
inflict , the , tortures—say-:those of: delirium tremens-—“ atta 
whom ?—to certain acts, but that we ourselves inflict: the 
Canon, Farrar: vehemently, denies that :all-who die impe 
eternal punishment; he does not deny, he only wishes h 
lutely deny, that any do. ‘But this admission, andit 
real admission; reduces to—we know-not what—pages 
epithets: - -He does not believe, that: the doctrine of t 
of all the wicked. is firmly restablished::’:He: treats -thi 
annihilation of: spirits .as;incapable :of: proof. In.t 
own Church.he,calls the Romish: doctrine of Purga 
vainly invented.”: But,he holds that, not tlie-subs 
butthe adjective “Romish; ? ‘expresses albthat w 
thusiastically preaches, as-a grand amelioration. 

„&dornmerit of the faith, a Purgatory that is`no 
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° state after death of discipline somewhat penal, perhaps, but essen- 
tially purifying, whence all who under the discipline repent pass to 
Heaven. This Purgatory not Romish is, so far as we can make out, 
substantially Greek, much resembling that taught by ‘Plato in the 
“Gorgias” and the “ Phædo.” As to sin being put away by pain, and, 
not by the grace and spirit of God, the doctrine of Canon Farrar holds . 
closer to the Greek one than to.the Romish corruption of it. Plato 
held that only by suffering could sin be Separated from the soul. 
Rome holds that it is partly by suffering, and partly by the suffrages 
of survivors. Canor Farrar deliberately teaches that men who “pray, 
love, agonize, and strive to creep ever nearer to the light,” may never- 
theless so die that they will “have to be purified in that Gehenna of 
æonian fire.” Here he is more Romish than Greek. Plato would 
have counted these among the. better souls, bound for the Isles of the 
Blessed; though not among the rare ones, answering to the “saints” ` 
of Canon Farrar, whom. Plato carries to still brighter abodes.’ Canon 
Farrar, however; joins: Rome in following the Greeks in dividing men 
at death into the good, the bad, and the mixed, rather than, as ‘Moses 
and the Prophets, as Christ and the. Apostles divide them, all being 
an one sense mixed, ultimately into the wicked and the just. 
Canon.Farrar almost invariably couples with the doctrine ‘of eternal 
unishment that of reprobation. Some.may take the impression that 
fancies that the two doctrines were first.united in the Reformed 
rches. The opening sentence in Calmet’s Dissertation on Predes- 
ion tells a very different.tale. But multitudes of Protestants who 
e that the. Lord Jesus, the most loving, but by far the most 
g, of all the Teachers in the Bible, taught in many forms, nega- - 
positive, that they who. will not repent will suffer an endless 
do not believe in reprobation, in necessity, in a judgment.of 
by a light he never had, or in the-final ruin of the majority of 
They dare not say that any soul that prays, loves, and turns 
light, will have to pass through a Gehenna of æonian fire. . 
for all such mercy unstinted and without reserve. For 
ey look not at all to torture, but only to the blood shed 
sus, and to the Spirit of God. For-them. human pains 
t not, except for the finally impenitent, and only as 



























Farrar’s general. principles is “.God’s severity is all 
onverse follows, that the love:of God is sometimes 
en, becomes ;of all: the, notions that punishment 
ppose a monster in power wishing to fill London 
uld' he more speedily effect his -purpose than if 
e-for all, he issued an edigt simply enacting, 
ed; and no one shall suffer in person, good# 
ne. . Canon Farrar, however unintentionally, 
and. eloquence as to confound in the popilar ~ 
M 2 
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apprehension the malignant part played by personal cruelty and private 
revenge with the beneficent office of public punishment. “He overlooks 
. the fact that correction and revenge, both personal affairs, may be 
fully enacted between two persons alone. A father governing one- 
qhild may rule on principles impossible to a father governing two, still 
more to one governing ten, and still more to ohe governing a tribe.. 
A father might resolve that as to Cain all that was wrong should come 
right, but how as to Abel already killed? how as to all others who 
had lives to lose? Canon Farrar overlooks the fact that punishment 
proper is not a personal matter, but one of public obligation and interest. 
“Not,” said St. Paul, speaking of his solemn act of judgment, “ for his 
cause that did the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered the wrong,” 
but for the cause of the common weal, 
When what is called punishment is merely correction, it carries with 
it demonstration that pain may be inflicted even from personal good- ` 
will. But whenever it aims at rectifying dangerous dispositions im 
others besides the one “corrected,” then the good-will is not primarily 
personal, but public; and the degree of the pain inflicted is ‘no 
measure of cruelty, but of care for the general good. So also wher 
punishment is deterrent. But the great end of punishment is protec- 
tion, and at this end Canon Farrar hardly glances. Among mortals 
punishment is not only the fence of all rights and happiness, but off 
existence itself. Abolish punishment, and you spill out life by ; 
thousand gurgling sluices. So greatly is the protective end of punis 
ment the paramount one, that in grave cases it becomes the only o 
In the “Crito” the sense of this truth felt by Socrates is displa, 
with almost Biblical grandeur. His penalty was not just; it wa 
terminable ; it was not capable of being repaired to him, his fr 
or his children. But he would not flee; no, sooner perish S 
than perish law, was, in effect, the word of the wise man. 
Canon Farrar does not seem to be very cautious in invokin 
and experience in support of government by terminable 
exclusively. What government has ever given a guara 
hand to all offenders that after a time all consequences of 
shall cease, and that they shall not on account of it h 
more to suffer? Does past experience point to the c 
the effect of. such a guarantee would be beneficent ? 
be malignant? Among mortals, however, the uncert 
fear of death, the’awe of a higher judge, would in 
evil effect of prospective impunity. But how if bot 
prospective impunity were assured? Might not a s; 
penalties lead to an interminable repetition of o 
ever new punishmests for fresh transgressors 
finaly fixing on the “incurable” as mohumen 
for ever, no longer for their own correction, 
warning to others, have better interpreted the 
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that covers all ages and all worlds than do they who insist that every 
offender must have eventual impunity? The latter supposition, pushed 
to its consequences, requires that wrong should never be allowed ; for 
af only forgiven the reparation is, we repeat, to Cain, not to Abel. Here 
we come in face of the problem of problems, the origin of evil, th 
permission of wrong, the toleration of the wicked, what Butler calls 
“the mystery of God, the great mystery of His suffering vice and 
confusion to prevail.” In all his impetuous flights Canon Farrar 
barely grazes the surface of that mystery, like a bird skimming over a 


still but unfathomable deep. WILLIAM ARTHUR 


IV. 


To who have taken any fair measure of the wrong which 
the kingdom of heaven has suffered in all agesat the hands of 
its scribes and priests, will not wonder at the fervid and indeed pas- 
-Ssionate eloquence with which Canon Farrar pleads against the most 
terrible of all the dogmas by which they have distorted the righteous- 
ness of the Divine government, and clouded the glory of the Divine 
love. Such a book as Canon Farrar’s “ Eternal Hope” is deeply sig- 
nificant. Some of us have been for years witnessing against the 
doctrine of everlasting torment, as horrible in itself, even according to 
alvin’s confession, and staining with deep dishonour the justice as’ - 
ll as the love of God. But we have been as “ voices crying in the- 
derness,” compared with the testimony which is uplifted by one 
speaks with the weight of ecclesiastical dignity, and from the 
laces of the Anglican Church. When a man of Canon Farrar’s 
n and influence feels himself so pressed in spirit to preach the 
Hope that he can no longer forbear, and gives forth a work 
ed with intense conviction as this, the controversy enters on 
nase, and is manifestly nearer to its end. 
t attempt to criticize Canon Farrar’s book in detail, for this 
on. I have myself been led, under the pressure of the same 
o very much the same conclusions, which I published three 
an examination of “ The Doctrine of Annihilation in the 
ospel of Love,” and I could but repeat what I then 
an only rejoice at finding that the conclusions to ‘which 
ter much anxious thought, and under a very painful 
ility, are sustained by the high authority and the 
he eminent writer who has pleaded so eloquently 
e. Like Canon Farrar, I am unable to accept the 
rsalists, after full consideration of the learned:‘and 
which J have read upon tle subject. I belieye 
rdness of human freedom, to accept a’ doctrine 
set an imperative bound to its decisions: nor. 
any clear, developed form as the scheme of 
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' always within the sphere of His love, and see that sin can only be 


Pad 


' of the word of:-God, which it'ably expounds. T 


-doctrine, we look back with a shudder, and 


the future which is revealed in the word of God. ` But I‘hold; ang 
each year I seem to hold more fir mly, that the love of God Which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lotd cannot be the one Divine power in the universe f 
which, for man at any rate, is paralyzed by the hand of Death. ' Jus- 

“tice, holiness, fidelity to truth, wrath against sin, thesé we are told, and. 

we joyfully believe, live on'and rule through all eternity; but‘one thing, 

if this awful dogma be true, Death paralyzes—the hand ‘of the Divine 
‘love. And this, when it'is once fairly looked at in the light of Scrip- 

ture and of reason, is blankly incredible.’ Whatever else may or may 
not work on through eternity, we are botind to believe that the love 
which moved the Father to redeem the world at such infinite cost,. 
must work on, while there is one pang in the universe, born of sin, 
which can touch the Divine pity, or one wretched prodigal in rags. 
' and hunger far from the home"and the heart of God. And'‘while we 
know the wrath of God against evil, which is a‘ dread reality, though: 





































purged through terrible pain, we have the right to clasp tö our héarts 
all the hope that can’ grow out of the assurance, ‘that £ö long as the 
God who ts Love ‘lives and reigns, the mercy which’ redeemed the 
world must be the; regnant power through all the ages and in all the 
spheres. This surely must -be the’ meaning ‘of ‘the ‘Vision: ‘of “th 
‘Lamb in the midst of the throne,” bearing visibly the symbols of th 
Cross and Passion. ‘All that the Cross symbolizés is there’ tépresen 
as exalted to the throné of universal dominion, the vital centre of 
Divine order of the universe “for ever and for ever. 

Eternal Hope!” It expresses in brief the words with’ w 
closed the treatisé to which I have referred: “I plead for thy 
of the destruction of the work' of the devil in‘ the univ 
the salvation of all that bears: the trace of the touch of the 
God. Sin withered’under the curse of the souls that wer 
victims; the devil spoiled of his dark dominion, not by 
omnipotent will, but by the hand of omnipotent love. Hell 
Christ triimphant ; gathering the spoils of His Cross'and 
and in‘all'the worlds.” This is’ the Eternal Hope: ` 
' happily chosen, and the ‘book will be as “glad tidings 
to many a: ‘sad ‘and burdened heart; justifying as it; 
deepest convictions and most passionate longings, by 
of the ‘world’s wisest teachers in all’ generation 
able light which it’ sheds on the ideas ‘and the be 
tion to which the Gospel was first preached; and 


of great value; it forms too an important: featur 
' jaterest, which: should be read in counectio 
‘Mundi,” by the Rev. Samuel Cox. - 

' And now that we are emerging from ‘the 
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it possible that Christian men should believe it, and should connect 
such unutterable horrors with the administration of a Being who has 
given to us in Calvary the measure of His love? How could it ever 
be preached as a leading feature of the Gospel of the Kingdom to 
' mankind? And there is another and darker question behind. The 
.' Christian world having believed and preached it all these ages, dare 
we wonder that Christendom is so little like a Kingdom of Heaven? 
In order to get light on these questions, it is needful to remember 
that the doctrine grew pari passu with sacerdotal ideas. It is emphati- 
cally the dogma of the priest, which he has wielded, and mainly with 
no base purpose, as a means of influence over men. It gave to him a 
ready and powerful means of terrorizing a rough and brutal generation, 
and with what awful force he used it the students of mediæval litera- 
ture will very well understand. But it would have defeated its own 
end, and become powerless through excess of horror, but for the 
priestly “ power of the keys.” There were always-the sacraments, the 
priest’s absolution, and the great purgatorial discipline, between the 
human soul and the naked terror, during the medieval period; and so - 
men were not afraid to paint out in the most loathsome and harrowing 
forms the physical torments of the damned, because they had a ready 
refuge to offer in the very mild condition of submission to the direc- 
tion of the Church, which is.the Christian attitude of soul in the judg- 
ent of Rome. And I venture to think that the same sacerdotal 
aven in the Anglican Church has exercised the samé influence, and 
S in some measure mitigated the sharp pressure of the doctrine on 
» hearts and consciences of its members; while we of the Evan- 
al Nonconformist Churches have felt it in its full force. We retain 
Jugustinian doctrine in its most explicit form, and we preach that 
oom of the impenitent sinner is “everlasting burning.” No 
word or act is recognized in our Churches, which can mitigate 
ment “the horrible decree;” and the only “way of escape,” as 
ad of phrasing it, is by what is constantly represented as a 
rrow and difficult path. It is here, in the Churches which 
Puritan traditions, that the grisly form of the terror is to 
anon Farrar has quoted some truly awful passages from. 
wards. I have quoted.others in the work to which I 
But it is only fair to remember the anguish of mind 
ctrines inflicted on those who felt bound to preach 
pnized in spirit until they felt sure that, if God’s glory 
man demanded it, they were ready themselves to 
st what they believed that God was purposed to 
ass of mankind. / 
only hold a hardly-disputéd sway while the çon- 
order of the universe which Augustine develops 
ei” was supreme: the two great households of 
ss, in dire, constant, and hopeless antagonism. 
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Calvinism is essentially a fighting creed; grand in its affirmations for 
all time, but in its negations and anathemas possible only in an age of 
stern strife between hopelessly irreconcilable antagonists, in which the 7 
sufferings of the beaten stir grim satisfaction, like the pains of traitors 
overthrown in war. Moreover, in ages when high-handed despotism 
was the normal form of government, men were more able, without a 
revulsion of horror, to connect stern, tyrannous methods with the rule 
of God. 
But when the idea of the one great family of man, in which the 
saints were to be the ministers,to the sinners, began to steal into 
human hearts, largely through that great uprising of the human ,which 
is known as the Revolution, and which had deeper roots than is 
commonly suspected in the word of God, men began to feel more 
sharply the incompatibility of this terrible dogma with the very first 
principles of the Gospel. New and benign ideas of the duty of a 
ruler and his relation to the ruled have been winning their way 
during these last generations, and are now accepted throughout the 
civilized world. Looking from earthly to heavenly thmgs, men are 
forced to ask themselves, what rule is this which the Church through 
all these ages has been setting before Christendom as Divine?.. Great 
searchings of heart and stirrings of conscience are inevitable:.under 
such conditions. Let us thank God that they are breaking’ forth 
benignly in such works as these. How terribly Europe has be 
brutalized by the pictures of torture with which, from Beda down 
Orcagna, medieval historians, preachers, painters, and poets mad 
familiar, one hardly dares to estimate. How many generations 
pass before the hold on man’s nobler nature, which\has been lo 
the Gospel of Terror, will be regained by the Gospel of Love! 






























J. BALDWIN B 


V. 


F there be any doctrine ever taught in the name of Christ; 
can claim to be really Catholic, it is the doctrine of 
punishment. This has been believed by the majority of 
all ages, in all Churches, and, with very insignificant ex 
sects. Fathers, Schoolmen, and Reformers, zealous R 
and ardent Protestants, have agreed that thisis an uy 
of the Catholic faith. We cannot deny that it is a 
but is it Christian? Dr. Farrar says that the Seri 
in the light of “modern criticism,” are “ abso 
“endless torture.” Like transubstantiation an 
doctrines, it is founded on taking literally w 
intended to have a literal meaning. : 
It is a vast triumph for “ modern criticism,” 1 
“interpretation which the great body of Christia 
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on certain passages of Scripture. This, however, is but one symptom 
of the revolution which is overtaking the theology which has long 
sheltered itself under the name of Catholic or orthodox. It comes 
finally to the long-disputed question of authority or reason—whether 
we are to believe doctrines because of the Catholic .consent of ages 
and generations, or if our belief is to be regulated by the results of 
investigation. | 

The party of progress in the Church of England, to which Dr. Farrar 
belongs, receives as a certain truth the axiom of Bishop Butler, that 
“reason is the only faculty whereby we have to judge of anything, 
even of revelation itself.” If then any doctrine taught in the name of 
Christianity is not reasonable, there is so fara presumption that it is not 
really a doctrine of revelation. Moreover as the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity are on Butler’s principle part.of the evidence of its being a 
divine revelation, the existence in Christianity of the doctrine of 
endless punishment would go a long way to invalidate its claim to 
be of divine origin. The argument is, reason tells us that the doctrine 
of endless punishment is incompatible with the justice and mercy of 
God, and therefore cannot be divine. Attempts have been made to 
answer this argument by considerations drawn from the existence of 
evil, from present suffering, from the incapacity of human reason to judge 
f God’s doings, and from our ignorance of the whole scheme of the 
vine government. But the capacity of man to judge of God’s justice is 
rywhere assumed in the Bible ; the faith that He will do right in the 
is a necessary part of our belief in God at all; and the case of present 
nd suffering is altogether different from that of evil and suffering 
shall never end. -All present irregularities may be put ght ; 
s before Him a whole eternity, in which He can rectify the 
of this present life; but the very terms “endless evil and 
” preclude the possibility of their ever being so rectified as 
patible with the divine attributes of justice and mercy. In 
e subject is within the competence of man to judge, for he 
ndless suffering is to depend on his actions in this present 
on declares that nothing which the worst. of men could 
ithin the compass of his threescore and ten years could 
e such a punishment as the endless torment of Catholic 
logy. l l 
phasis on the word Catholic, for some of those who 
ion as the antithesis of Protestant have of late been 
e awful hell on those who, at the Reformation, are 
d from the Catholic faith. Dr. Farrar seems partly 
ir plea; but the whole argument rests on the 
urgatory, which is to purify by physical tor- 
the souls that are not sufficiently pure to enter 
till.exists the awful hell for the lost, which is 
2omish Church as it ever was in any Protestant% 
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: in a book of devotion for English Roman Catholics :— 


~ 


‘intended must be the proper meaning. Gan 
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community. To take the Roman Catholic books that first come to 
our hands, here is a passage from Bouhours Meditations, translated - 


« What misery can be equal to that of being ‘miserable so long as God shall 
be God? . . .: These unhappy children of wrath not only suffer: during 
eternity, but they suffer eternity during: each moment of their existence. 
Eternity is engraven on the flames which torment them; it makes a part of all 
their sufferings ; it is ever present to their minds. O tormenting thought! O 
miserable condition! To burn for ever! to weep for ever! to rage for ever!” 


Here is another passage from the Meditations of St. Francis de Sales, 
which are printed in the “ Garden of the Soul :”— 


“ Represent to yourself a dark city all burning, and stinking with fire and 
brimstone. . . . The damned are in the depth of. hell within this woeful 
city, where they suffer unspeakable torments in all their senses and members. 
oe Consider above all the eternity of their pains, which ‘above all things 
makes hell intolerable.” . 































To those who are really lost the Church of Rome, no more than 
orthodox Protestants, allows the possibility of amendment after this 
present life. : 

To reject endless punishment is to overturn the foundation of the 
whole system of theology which is known as Catholic, but it is also 
to-remove what to many is an insuperable difficulty in the way 
believing Christianity. The great. question then is, Can it be doy 
fairly, or can modern criticism’ really prove ‘that the Scriptures 
silent concerning never-ending punishment? The remark is mad 
old Thomas Hobbes that though hell fire may be everlasting, 
cast into it may not remain in it everlastingly. This is an ing 
solution of a pressing difficulty, but when ingenuity is necessay 
is always ground for suspicion. Some have supposed that th 
will be annihilated, or, in other words, that immortality will b 
only to them that repent and amend. But this is a supposij 
has no foundation in Scripture, and, like the other, is ing 
vented to meet a difficulty. Restitution, or the ultim 
of all men, is the most reasonable hypothesis, and the on 
appeal to most passages of Scripture in the way of indir 
but it cannot be said to be clearly taught in the New 

To the English reader of the Bible the plainest a 
doctrine concerning the future punishment of the 
shall be endless, in a place called’ hell, and with 
and the strongest words are those of Christ Himse 
the wicked that “their worm dieth not, and their 
Awful words to our ears when coming with the fu 
now convey to us: But had they this meani 
them? Did they c8nvey this meaning, to tho 
This is surely a legitimate inquiry, and th 


mean anything else but a worm that never 
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never to be quenched mean anything but fire that is never to be 
quenched? Certainly not, if we must take them literally, but does 
the discourse admit of this? A worm and a fire are material. It may 
be said that’ though they are only emblematic, yet they must mean 
that whatever the suffering is it must be never-ending. And this 
would have been, so far as we can see, a fair inference, but it happens 

- that Christ took the words from the last verse of Isaiah, where the 
reference is to material bodies and to a temporal punishment—in 
which case the worm ‘cannot be literally’ never-dying, nor the fire 
unquenchable. Why should they be taken literally when spoken by 
Christ, if they are not to be taken literally, as obviously they cannot 
be, so far as duration is concerned, when used by Isaiah ? 

Dr. Farrar maintains that “hell” and “ damnation” had not, when 
the Bible was translated, the terrible meaning which they have now. 
This may be partly true, but it cannot be doubted that the idea of a 
‘place of endless torment was familiar to the translators. Damnation 
has evidently changed its meaning for the worse. But the really 
important word is “eternal.” The Greek aidwos may or may not be 
translated “ everlasting.” It is used in many places in the Bible where 
it cannot rhean endless, and its etymological meaning is the opposite ot 
everlasting.’ The Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, im his notes 
to Archer Butler’s Lectures (vol ii. 182), points’ out a passage in Plato 
hich ‘no eritic before 'kad' noticed, in’ which’ cidvos is used as the 
tithesis of eternal. The word, however, was also'used ‘by the later 
ilosophers, as Philo, Plotinus, and other Neo-Platonists, to mean 
nal, hot in the sense df having anything to do with duration, but 
pressing the plenitude of béing, in agreement with Spinoza's 
ion of eternity, “per wternitatem intelligo ipsam existentiam.” If we 
uppose that Christ spoke the language of ' philosophy, and that 
ourses in the fourth Gospel are reported literally, we might 
clude that by “eternal life” He meant absolute’ existence. 
ite of this, eternal death, would then be a mere negation, not 
arked by any degree of duration, pat the deprivation of 
eal existence. 
metaphysics, and we may say, for the convenience of 
the fourth Gospel, may all be left out of the controversy ; 
stion to be settled is what Christ meant to say when 
uture punishment of the wicked. ` The proper answer 
He did not intend to’convey any idea either of the 
e duration of the punishment. It was something so 
ngest metaphors with which the minds of His 
r were used to describe it, but still they were 
ken from things temporal and material. The 
roduces us to heaven or hell, but under material 
y ‘speaks of God except under the likeness of 
es which are in part common to God and man. 
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And the reason of this probably is, that the multitude of men have no 

_ capacity for anything beyond this. Christ’s language addressed to 
the multitude was metaphorical, and not literal. The judgment of f 
God against sin is terrible, but the details of that judgment may not 
be definitely revealed, and we may not have capacities for under- 
standing such a revelation if it were made. 

We are thus in the end left to reason as to the duration of punish- 
ment, and reason has ever rebelled against the Catholic faith in never- 
ending suffering. In unbelievers, in rational apologists, and in 
Catholic saints and theologians, there has been in some form an 
objection to this belief, or a mitigation which went a long way to 
neutralize it. To all it is manifest that there is no such difference 
between the very best and the very worst of men as that one should 
have a never-ending felicity and the other-be trampled under the 
feet of devils in never-ending torment. The distinction of baptized 
or unbaptized, Christian or heathen, Catholic or heretic, elect, or 
reprobate, are all insufficient to make a difference so vast as that 
between heaven and hell as commonly understood. And when we 
look at men as they actually are, the chief differences between them 
have depended on the circumstances of their birth, education, com- 
panions, and natural temperament; and when they die, the multitude, 
as Mr. Wilson of Great Staughton somewhere says, are “ germina 
souls,” They are too bad for heaven and too good for hell. So 
may deserve many stripes, but others only a few. ` And that this 
admitted by those who tenaciously cling to never-ending sufferin 
proved by the general reception of the doctrine of different degre 
rewards and punishments in a future life. Professor Plumptr 
letter to Dr. Farrar, quotes remarkable passages on this subje 
Butler and Paley, ‘but he will also find the same doctrine as 
stated in John Wesley’s sermons. The idea that great 
preachers have owed their success to preaching the terror 
exploded. They preached terror much less than is genera 
and their success was not owing to this, but to their ay 
moral sense which found a hell wherever there was sin. 


























l VI. 
ANON FARRAR’S volume of sermons is one 


books which have recently appeared, in con 
pamphlets, wherein the popular theology, as we 
Anglican Churches as of most Protestant com 
the condition of souls beyond the grave is c 
Tħe three others are the Rev. Andrew Jul 
Things,” the Rev. Samuel Cox’s “ Salvator d 
æ White’s “ Life in Christ.” 
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” I think that all dispassionate readers of these four works must come 
to agreement on one point, if no more: namely, that in the last three 
they are brought face to face with trained theologians, with men from: 
whose conclusions they may indeed be constrained to differ widely, 
yet whose method and matter they must recognize as belonging to 
the sphere of scientific divinity. But in Canon Farrar’s Sermons the 
amateur and neophyte is visible throughout, and the discourses them- 
selves, while always cultured, often—perhaps too often—ornate, and 
sometimes impassioned, yet seldom rise to the dignity of sustained 
argument, or even of accurate thought, and never attain the level of 
matured theological knowledge. They are, to borrow a simile from 
forensic practice, declamatory appeals to-a jury rather than reasoned 
pleadings before a judge; and although the preface and appendices 
are Somewhat more chastened in style and more exact in method, yet 
they, too, exhibit a fragmentary and tentative character which is emi- 
nently unsatisfying, but which, it must m justice be said, the author 
apologetically confesses. 

Nevertheless, these very defects have their value in the present state: 
of the controversy with which the sermons deal; for they supply 
ample proof that it has passed out of the domain of dead scholastic 
dialectics, and has entered into that of burning questions, to which the 
intellect and conscience of all thinking Christian.men are imperatively’ 
manding some prompt and unfaltering answer; and further make it 
ciently plain that the answer which the popular theology has been 
dering for centuries past will not be accepted much longer. 
disclaim any desire to uphold that theology (which I have never 
in propagating) when pointing out what seem to me certain 
Canon Farrar’s method and statements ; since, were I obliged 
se, I should prefer ranging myself at his side, rather than with 
ti or even with Mr. E. H. Bickersteth, whose comparatively- 
lew appears in his remarkable oom “ Yesterday, To-day, 
er. 22 
salient defect, then, in these sermons is that they do little 
ull down. That is often a most necessary process, and all 
-owded cities know full well how great is the gain in the 
away of noisome fever-dens, even if their sites be left: 
e, with no wholesome dwellings nor pleasant gardens: 
And there is no question in my mind, at any rate, as 
necessity of demolishing, and that speedily, the 
m which still lingers amongst us. But we cannot 
cant spaces, like the wastes within the walls of 
tinople, in men’s minds where once were some 
ne of the most momentoys topics which can: 
ris is what Canon Farrar has practically, albeat: 
ere is much force in Mr. Cox’s plea that the 
nowledge, and that ambiguity of the Scriptural’ . 
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indications which is admitted by all impartial scholars, must act in ° 
restraint of our constructing a complete and consistent theory which 
may be proffered as a full answer to inquiry, a convincing substitute 
for the discredited hypothesis; but Mr. Cox himself, not less than Mr. r 
Jukes and Mr. White, does endeavour to set some. positive teaching 
in the place of that which he seeks to displace. I can scarcely avoid 
the conclusion that the majority of those who heard Canon Farrar’s ! 
sermons must have gone away with a much clearer notion as to what 
he denied than as to what he asserted and wished them to believe. ‘y 
And if so, he discharged no more than one-half of a teachers function. | 
It admits of no reasonable doubt that the popular theology is a very in- 
effective deterrent from sin; and that for exactly the same reason as 
caused the practical failure of the English penal code before Romilly 
softened it: namely, that as judges and juries often.then combined 
against: the evidence to acquit culprits, rather than inflict the dis- 
proportionate ;penalty of. death for minor offences, an element of 
great uncertainty was introduced into the law, and almost perfect 
impunity attended many serious crimes, so that they were actually 
encouraged,—a risk obylated by the juster incidenge of the present 
code, which is: more certain, though. milder. ‚So; too, when men 
are taught that God has only one penalty in His code,'that of -ever- 
lasting damnation, they; cannot believe that. He will invariably inflict 
it, and each hopes to get, off altogether, not realizing that.every sin 
must be chastised. Canon Farrar has scarcely given this latter notio 
adequate . pr ominence, ithough.. subordinately mentioning .it, and 
far has not supplied: a clear deterrent for lower natures, an error fr 
which Mr. Jukes is quite.. fr ee., .To my.mind, further, even his 
structive argument is not put on the. soundest. basis: There is 
sufficient stress laid anywhere on the cardinal fact that the 
tures of the New, Testament contain two parallel and often ‘see 
contradictory sets of statements as to the Last ‘Things, one o 
even after being sifted jealously by hostile. criticism, does ma 
popular theology, and another which more than implies a. ful 
tion and the final victory of good over evil. Itis as difficult t 
to the inquiry if the, evidence for the first half of these 
declarations be minimized, as it. has proved to be whe 
half is wholly disregarded, : and on Canon. Farrar’s. hypo 
almost impossible: to account for the origin and sprea 
theology-at all.. Unless it had a great-deal more to 
willing to allow, it could scarcely have arisen a 
position so long within the Christiaxi Church. ..- 
The second point which i is insufficiently i illustrate 
absent. from the sermons, and merely relegated t 
of $he appendices, is. the absence of any for 
Church. Catholic in favour of everlasting punis 
ion was raised and debated we know; that an 
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” procure a formal condemnation of Origen’s doctrine on this head we 
know also; but the effort failed, and the question remains an. open one 
to this day. There is a great significance in the fact that in the 
simplest of our symbols, the Apostles’ Creed, and in the most universal 
of them, the Niczeno-Constantinopolitan, we are called on to express our 
belief in the life, but not in the death, to come. And although the 
Athanasian Hymn may obviously be quoted adversely, it is to be noticed 
that it restricts itself in its closing verses to the citation of the exact 
words of Scripture, and does not undertake to gloss them for us, so 
that it can hardly be alleged as an interpretation. Dr. Farrar might very 
fitly have pointed out, in reply to the argument from the long preva- 
lence of the popular theology in the Church, that an equal or greater 
prescription exists in favour of the tenet of Verbal Inspiration, which 
no Biblical scholar of repute now holds, since even those who declare 
that if we had the authentic text of every passage before us, each 
tittle of it would be infallibly and divinely true, do not assert that 
such a text exists for any one book of Scripture. But this tenet, like 
that of endless punishment, has never been formulated by the Church, 
and makes no part of any Conciliar decree or any Christian creed. 
This important fact ought to have been given prominence in con- 
exion with the proof tendered that St. Gregory N yssen, and other 
inent Fathers of an earlier date, followed the milder view, because 
establishes that their opinion is still, to say the least: of it, tenable, 
has not been excluded, like some ante-Nicene phraseology on 
' points, by subsequent authoritative explanations or rulings. 
‘airar, while most usefully drawing attention to the unfamiliar 
at the Jewish Church has no tradition whatever in favour of 
unishment, has failed to group visibly with it that other fact, 
ers for the Dead passed without break from Judaism into 
; so that, when once the true historical position of Christi- 
continuous development of Judaism is fully realized, the 
seems antecedently more likely to be a part of the original 
Gospel than the harsher one. 
int where Dr. Farrar has understated’ his case, at the 
eseems to lay almost undue stress on it, is his discussion 
77-8, and 80-1, of the true meaning of the crucial word 
appears to exclude that meaning of infinity which 
ften' has, e.g. Exod. iii. 15; Job xxxiii. 12; Isa. xl. 
not enough to say that this term is confessedly 
lso saying that tare are several Greek words 



























ich not only might, but almost Gersenly would, 
postles and’ Evangelists designed to enforce 
ratos, amépavros, dOdvarus, aavoros, dévaos, daretpos? 
ich are noticeably absent from the New 
Xion, as also are ês def and dvev rédous, a 


ambiguity, whose i-~~*o- ee “endless” can- . 
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circumstance which does not seem to have been adequately pressed ° 
hitherto. 

Beyond the negative statements of Dr. Farrar, there 1s, as already 
implied, a lack of positive ones. He does, indeed, in one place (p. xvi.) f 
just shrink from asserting Universalism, but he seems to accept it fully 

- at p. 89; while his argument, if it may be so called, against Con- | 
ditional Immortality, or Annihilationism, amounts to little more than 4 
that he does not like it. The real difficulties of Universalism, the 
metaphysical objecticn that it militates against.the existence of free- 
will, and the consequent possibility of a volition of evil through eter- 
nity (especially in the case of evil spirits), and the moral objection 
that it fails to realize the true nature and effects of sin, he scarcely 
touches; and the chief objection to Annihilationism, its assertion of ' 
retrograde action on God’s part, as reversing the process of creation, 
he does not touch at all. In fact, his mind, untrained in theology, 

. and indeed in logic, as yet has reached only the stage of revolt, and 
even his pleas against the popular teaching, corroborative as they 
may be of sounder arguments, do not get beyond the à priori stage, 
and are open to the rejoinder that they avoid rather than solve diffi- 
culties. He has not, for example, more than distantly glanced at two 
cogent pleas severally urged by Mr. Jukes (who, by-the-bye, is an 
Anglican clergyman, not a Nonconformist; as Dr. Farrar reckons him) 
and by Mr.: White—namely, that if the popular theology be true, the 
Christ has been completely defeated by Satan:in the contest for t 
souls of men, since incomparably the larger spoils of battle rest w, 
the latter; and the Incarnation has not affected the ultimate na 
and destinies of mankind in general. So again, while justly bla 
the Reformers for tampering with the deposit of primitive Christ; 
and for darkening thé counsel of God, by discontinuing pra 
the dead, he has quite failed to note the reason why P 
teaching has for the most part, till the rise of Universa 
so much harsher than Roman Catholic theology. The 
not in the mere denial of a purgatory, but in the aban 
both Luther and Calvin of the ancient Christian doctrin 
and their substitution of a new theory for it. Catholi 
the Fall deprived man of a certain supernatural grac 
the due balance of his complex nature, and that he th 
wholly disorganized, and liable to find his higher vy 
the lower, but was still the same creature, having 
with his evil. Luther and Calvin, on the other 
at one in their teaching despite their marked 
maintained that-man by falling became a mere 
without the smallest admixture of good, and 
fer being developed into something better, so 
only by the legal fiction of the imputed ng 

e else by the arbitrary favour of an autocratic a 
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irrespective of any personal equation; since even his virtues are only 
splendid sins. Once grant so much, and all mankind necessarily falls 
into the category of those whom all but the-most extreme Universal- 
_ists recognize as possible subjects of everlasting punishment, namely, 
such as have so wallowed in deliberate and wanton evil, that they 
have left nothing upon which, so to speak, even Omnipotence itself 
can work, so that there is no injustice in sentencing them to reap 
as they have sown. 

But this monstrous teaching is false to the Bible, and also to all our 
moral sense and practical experience. We know that there is good as 
well as evil in man, and we may not call good evil to support a theory. 
And when once we recognize the germ of good in even the most 
wicked men, we are faced by this difficulty in the popular theology, 
that it assumes God to permit, if not to force, this good to be over- 
powered and assimilated by the evil in contact with it, and thereby 
contradicts the frequent analogy in the Old Testament borrowed from 
the smelting of ores. The metallurgist does not throw away nor destroy 
éven “reprobate silver” (Jer. vi. 30), but purges it from its dross in 
his fiery furnace, drawing the purified metal thence to be wrought 
into costly fabrics (Isa. i. 25; Ezek. xxii. 18—23 ; Zech, xiii. 31; Mal. - 
ii. 3); but God is, on this hypothesis, a less capable workman. 

Another fruitful source of error which Canon Farrar has failed to 
oint out is the popular teaching as to this life being a state of pro- 
tion, a solitary chance, failure in which involves destruction, just 
with us gun-barrels which cannot pass the test in the proof-house 
invariably condemned, broken up, and cast into the fire,—but only 
forged anew. There is no warrant in Scripture for this current 
n, which in truth necessitates a denial of God’s foreknowledge, 
eing able to trust His own work, nor to predict. how it will turn 
e has tested it. He does indeed try and prove, but it is in 
f education and purgation, not’ of inquiry. “ When He hath 
shall come forth as gold” (Job xxiii. 10). “Behold, I will 
nd wy them” (Jer. ix. 7). Once-grasp the notion that we 
e life given us to live, and that death is a mere episode 
this world is but a lower class in God’s school, and 
of education in our unbroken personality and life 
e awaits us in the intermediate state, whether that 
ards or upwards, according as we have used our 
and the whole scheme of redemption shows clearer. 
Farrar is not happy in his rejoinder to the argu- 
r. Keble, and repeated only a few days ago by 
a doubt on the endlessness of punishment, is to 
or the endlessness of bliss, since both rest on 
sanctions. There are three replies, cumula- 
t he has failed to adduce. First, assuming the 
e is all the difference caused by the rejoicing * 
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trust and confidence of the redeemed in the living protection of God. ° 
in that City from which evil is for ever banished, and into ‘which,. 
consequently, temptation cannot make its-way.. Next, the fact. is not: . 
as alleged, that they do rest on. the same Biblical sanctions, because. f 
though there Is very much in Seri ipture which implies the termination of 
evil and the universal prévalence ‘of good, there is very little to show 
for the .everlasting duration of death, sin, and misery, and nothing 
whatever which can be made to hint at. the possibility of“another 
revolution, and the return of evil to power. Thirdly,.the difference of 
the two eternities, hell and heaven,-consists in the,presence or absence 
of God., Let us put «for each of these ‘etermities or exons, and 8 to. 
denote Him. , The assertion of. the -quality of the, two, then, is that 
a+ = a— ô, which can stand only if 9: = 0, the; postulate of atheism. 

Lastly, albeit Canon, Farrar’s forte is illustration, and ‘ar ‘gument his 

weak point, he has missed the opportunity of bringing a. powerful side- 
light to bear on -that part of the; popular. theology which teaches 
that man’s doom, is irreversibly fixed at the moment of death, and . 
that, if he be unrepentant,at that particular instant of time, he ‘is lost 
for ever. It is that this view puts God-on.a- moral level with the 

. devisers of the most savagely malignant reyenge known to history 
—the deed known in- Italy as‘la gran vendetta. This differs from: 
ordinary assassinations in: that the. murderer, ‘does not strike hi 
victim down at any time feasible; but dogs his. steps till he’ finds: hi 
fresh from the .committal of some sin, accounted. mortal in Rom 
Catholic, theology, and then slays him before he has had a moment 
repentance or confession,.so as-to insure his damnàtion as well as 
death. When a. hired bravo. executes this vengeance, he ex 
much higher price than the ordinary tariff for his services. The 
with which, we read. ‘of such a crime ought to make us all car 
we should- -give,our assent; to, the teaching which predicates i 
an infinitely vaster ‘scale, of the. Just and-merciful God. 
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VII. 
NAN ON FARRAR'S Serious as the Spectator tru 
_ highly rhetorical; ‘but I do not assent to. the ad 
that this quality diminishes their theological value. 
present casé, the rhetoric blazes up from a grea 
emotion,.a zeal for God’ as the intelligibly just 
whether in its details of belief this. zeal’be less 
knowledge—the tremendous force of the lan 
more helpful-to wiseand reverent thought on. 
Be the cold-blooded style of. ordinary theol 


events it is refreshing, just for once, to listen 
e shook Westminster, Abbey with the volcanic 
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in attacking what he holds to be the: méndadiim mendaciorum of Pro- 
testant divinity, © = ‘ ° '- T 

With Canon Farrar’s earnest protest against confounding the Good 
and Evil Principles in the universe I inwardly agree; believing 
further that the final- if indirect result of this unconventional explo- 
sion of moral passion will be to awaken more serious thought on the 
present quality and future. results of human conduct than has been 
known in our generation. ‘Nevertheless, looking: at the question here 
treated from the’ standpoint of the belief that redemption regards 
man’s eternal being, as well as his blessedness,.Canon’ Farrar’s argu- 
ment seems toime neither to rest on a quite solid basis, nor to reach 
a safe .conclision: : All‘ arguments respecting the future destinies of 
men which are restricted to the ‘question of pérsonal retribution, or to 
speculations onthe Divine Character as involved in that retribution, 
must -fail in' solidity, and. fail in reaching: or overmastering the deep- 
seated scepticism of this generation, because failing in breadth of 
` justice'towards -both biological ‘and biblical science. Man’s destiny in 
the future ‘cannot be satisfactorily determined, on the ground either 
of reason or revelation, apart from previous study of man’s nature as 
a whole; and the Divine communications on that destiny cannot be — 
rightly apprehended apart from an understanding of their psycho- 
ogical and physical bases. Canon Farrar seems to start: on his quest 
fter truth in eschatology, as do both.the ‘more pronounced universal- 
and the believers in endless suffering, frorn the’ assumption of the 
ortality of the! soul; not simply from. belief ‘in its conceivable 
orary survival—as the butterfly survives the. chrysalis ‘without 
immortal—but in’ its absolute eternity in all cases, under‘the 
n of God. Now this natural eternity. of ‘sculs appears to me 
nfounded with'a possible temporaty survival,—and, as a 
ogma,-to be destitute of all evidence fronnatuie or revelation. 
t the xpirov pedos which: confuses’ all questions pertaining 
jons of God and man; it hinders meni from rightly under- 
. meaning and end of the Divine Incarnation, thereby 
glory of the Son of God as the “Life-giving Spirit ;” and 
s to the assertion of the doctrines either of universal 
ternal suffering, both of which contradict at least the 
ification of ordinary biblical language on the destruc- 
fuse to submit to the moral government of God. 
enial of absolute immortality in mankind threatens 
ion in popular thought, especially in England, 
he immortal soul stands on a level of: certitude 
>e of God. In France or Germany the alarm, 
t so great. Yet even in England the measure 
the persons'who cause it. THis denial is 
anger when it: proceeds from Christian theo- 
omes, even in its most extreme form, from 
N 2 
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scientific biologists of the first rank, who, after careful study of the. 
phenomena of brain-production and mind-evolution throughout living 
nature, and of the phenomena of waste and destruction in unfinished 
organisms, declare it to be the height of absurdity to maintain that { 
the vital principle of every single human germ, born or unborn, which 
reaches some undefined point of development, must live as long as the 
Creator Himself,—why, even the theological public listens in placid or. 
respectful silence. A similar opinion is received almost with reverent ] 
sympathy, when it is represented, by Mr. Rhys-Davids in the CONTEM- 
PORARY, as the faith of four hundred.and eighty millions of Buddhists, 
all piously and sorrowfully toiling towards Nirvana or extinction: of 
individual being, on the other side of the continent of Asia. It is only 
when.-the mortality of the “soul” is maintained as `a Christian dogma i 
that it is dismissed, even by Canon Farrar, with indignation, as an a 5 
opinion too debasing even to be considered with attention. -Never- 
theless, I must declare my steadfast consent to this conclusion, holding 
it not only for truth in ontology and biology, but also to be the basis 
on which redemption proceeds from first to last. Tripartite man, we 
are taught, was created “in God's image ;” he-never was “a-beast of 
the field ;” he was formed in sublime relations with the Infinite. But 
his ascent from the lower. plane of terrestrial mortality into assured 
immortal life depended on continued. spiritual union ‘with God, o 
voluntary subjection of the created to the Uncreated Wil. Th 
original purpose having been -defeated by the.action of ‘higher powg 
and the prospect of life eternal vanishing through sin, restoration 
“eternal hope” was possible only through a supernatural actio 
grace above law, involving a-union of the Divine and Human n 
in the person ‘of Christ, and an inward and outward transfoy 
change in the individual man, bestowing a “second birth” 
soul and body, in spiritual renewal and physical resurrecti 
_ briefly stated, Itake to be the drift of the Christian Revel 
to describe this, as Canon Farrar does, as a “doctrine 
tionism,” is even infinitely more unreasonable than it wo 
describe some curative system introduced in order to sa 
if they will receive it; into a land where all are dying o 
fluent small-pox. SS ae l 
It will be seen at once that all questions of huma 
the future punishment of the “second death,” a 
aspects under such connected biological and theol 
comés into prominence now, as the ground of 
future, is not the deathless nature of man, but 
deathless nature of the: Etermal Son, the Inc 
whose person as Divine, and whose woyk in 
the two subjects of that Fourth Gospel w 
the Scriptures. What comes into prommenc 
“ Life-giving Spirit” (1 Cor. xv. 45) which o 
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-various degrees of knowledge in uniting them to Christ, “the Life of 
the world,” and extends in some specified cases its gracious energy 
beyond the grave. 
_ Under such views, wholly rejected i in this book, yet strangely har- 
monizing with the results of science in all departments, one is led to 
protest urgently against that old Otigenist misapplication of the words 
“the letter killeth” (used by St. Paul to describe the destructive action of 
law) to which’ Canon Farrar lends ‘his distinct approval; a misappli- 
cation which makes a special: virtue of non-natural interpretation, 
leading to the demand for some figurative sense to be imposed on the 
three most important series of terms in the records of Revelation: 
firstly, on all*thosé which attribute man’s eternal life to the Divine 
Incarnation, and restrict such: endless life to the twice-born sons of 
God; secondly, on those which denounce death, destruction of body and 
_ soul, ad extermination, to wicked men; and lastly, on those which 
declare that doom to be final and elerni. Thus it comes to pass, as 
has been shown at length elsewhere, that the ver y terms employed by 
Plato in the “Phædon,” and used for four hundred years before the 
Gospel, through the Greek-speaking world, to denote the extinction of 
_ life, arein the New Testament wrested from their obvious and historical 
meaning, in obedience to some imagined requirement of the sacred 
dialect, or some still more stringent requirement of a metaphysic resolved 
on maintaining the absolute eternity of one part of man’s nature. 
Canon Farrar supports the populai allegation that under this scheme 
more literal interpretation the wicked would be raised from the 
d “only that they may be tormented and destroyed.” But, in- 
this is to lose sight of the truth that the primary object of the 
‘ection, in all cases, is represented in Scripture not simply as 
ion, but, as Professor Stokes of Cambrid ge observes, as the visiblé 
ion of the Divine Justice, in the historical “ manifestation” of 
ividual human character, so that what God-does with every 
atisfy the conscience of the universe.. And the doctrine of 
struction of the unrepenting remnant of God-rejecting men 
If into an awe-striking example of the ‘survival of the 
eath of those who are “ unworthy of -eternal life,” after 
of all redemptive processes on earth, and in some cases 
the result of the operation of the law of their nature, 
skine supposes, an act. of arbitrary power on the 
ty. And I am. compelled unwillingly to express 
line of religious instruction, which takes for its 
otion that the dominant aim of the Divine Re- 
the generality -of defiant men a cheerful and 
timate destiny, differs totd cælo, and even toto 
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VII. 


HE question with which Canon Farrars Sermons are mainly con- f 
cerned is a difficulty of natural as much as of revealed religion. 
If we consider that we have sufficient reason, independently of Christi- 
anity, to believe in a future life, we have to form a-theory as to what 
will be the future of those whose present life has been a moral failure. 
There certainly have been at least some whose earthly life has been 
quite the reverse ‘of a season of discipline and moral improvement ; 
they have spent it in learning new vices and getting more hardened 
in old ones; they have died to all appearance irreformably wicked, 
and if they then enter on a life which can be described as anything 
‘like a natural continuation of the présent one, they must do so under 
conditions infinitely less favourable than those under which they 
started here. Convinced that vice and misery must.go together, we 
need not inquire about the ‘happiness hereafter of such persons, it is 
enough to inquire about their goodness, Four theories may be started 
as to their future. First, it may be supposed that those whose 
reformation is hopeless, after death cease to exist. -+ This hypothesis 
is difficult:to reconcile. with teaching the immortality of the soul as 
a doctrine of natural religion. Great moral depravity is known to 
be compatible with high physical vitality, so that we cannot'well thin 
of death as términating the existence of very bad men‘ and of sug 
only, without introducing’.a Divine miraculous intervention either- 
the destruction of those who perish, or for the bestowal of a 
life on those who survive., In either case we travel out of the do 
of natural religion. ` Secondly, it may be supposed that the exi 
of the wicked is temporarily continued beyond the grave, whe 
the infliction of retmbutive punishment or for’ further prob 
that after unsuccessful -trial their ultimate fate is annihilatio 
two hypotheses’ agree. in ascribing immortality to some m 
others, thus really dividing the human-race into two 
different species; and the second is open to the furt 
urged by.Cicero against a similar theory of the Stoics, t 
the most difficult point—namely, that the soul can su 
lution of the body—and refuses to grant what is most 
. —namely, that what has survived so great a shock 
The third supposition is, that all who leave this lj 
scenes of discipline, so ` devised that all without 
mately brought to virtue and happiness., Ther 
religion, as Butler has remarked, which forbids 
creatures after leavutg this world may pass t 
life and being. We may well believe that t 
states will be such as to “make for-righte 
pronounce it incredible that by the discipli 
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here but inchoate, may hereafter be strengthened and perfected. But 
to say that such a process shall be absolutely without possibility of 
failure in any case, is to make an assertion opposed to the whole 
analogy of our present experience; and it is the more hazardous to 
attribute to future discipline this certainty of uniform success, inas- 
much as many of the subjects of it enter upon it, as has been already 
remarked, in a condition far less favourable than that in which they 
started here. This third hypothesis, then, cannot be asserted on 
scientific grounds—that is to say, not because there is any present 
evidence that the constitution of nature is such as we think it ought 
to be; but solely on moral grounds, because our faith in the good- 
ness of God induces us to believe that He will hereafter make it so, 
however little present signs of it there may be. Such an argument can 
at most inspire but a hope, it is far from yielding an assurance. We 
must have faith in the goodness of God if we deserve to be called 
Theists at all, but we cannot without extreme rashness say that God 
will certainly justify His goodness in exactly the way we may pro- 
nounce most befitting Him. If we could have attained our present 
belief in -His omnipotence and goodness without experience of the 
existing constitution of things, we should most certainly have declared 
it to be absolutely incredible that evil could find the place in it which 
t actually does. How the existence of evil can be reconciled with 
e Divine attributes is a problem which never has been solved. Such 
siderations as that by physical evil man’s faculties are drawn out, 
without the possibility of moral evil there would be no room for 
highest kinds of virtue, &c., are not so much solutions as en- 
ements to hold fast our faith in God and believe that He can 
er Justify His ways. Still these considerations give us all the 
have, and we lose all explanation why God should have made 
sed to temptation here if we think it possible that He can 
without annihilating virtue as well as vice, ordain a con- 
things in which the inducements to well-doing shall be so 
that wrong-doing shall be impossible. 

that there are other worlds like ours, and equally credible 
en period of time hereafter there may be one or more 
me state of development:as ours is now, and therefore 
present the same phenomena as those we have 
is not defined in this third hypothesis how long a 
iscipline may be necessary for the reformation of 
framers of the hypothesis feel no difficulty in 
į be as long as you please, provided only it be 
sfore, this third hypothesis requires us to assert 
with the Divine attributes that evil may exist’ 
ernity, and in any given individual for an 
rately irreconcilable with them that its exist- 
alshould be eternal. To assert this requires 
an pretend to, possess concerning the Divine 
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attributes, concerning infinity and eternity, and the relation of time to- 
the absolute Being. If we have not evidence for any of the three sup- 
positions enumerated we must fall back on the only remaining fourth : 
and it appears to follow that the assertion of the immortality of the 
human soul involves as a consequence the admission of the possibility 
that there may be some from whom evil will never be eradicated. 

It remains to examine how far these conclusions are modified by the 
acceptance of the Bible as a Divine revelation. It cannot be doubted, 
that that book teaches the doctrine of the future life, and the only 
question is whether any of the hypotheses which on the grounds of ' 
natural religion-we have rejected as unproved become credible as 
forming part of Christ’s teaching. The first hypothesis may be set 
aside at once. It not only receives no countenance from, but is | 
directly contradicted by a book which speaks as distinctly of future 
punishment for the wicked as of future rewards for the good, and of a 
resurrection not only for the just but for the unjust. The second | 
hypothesis has no countenance from Scripture, and, when combined 
with the other doctrines of the Christian scheme, has nothing attrac- 
tive to recommend it, leaving us as it does (to use Canon Farrars 
words) with “the ghastly conclusion that God will raise the wicked 
from the dead only that they may be tormented and at last destroyed.” 
Concerning the third hypothesis the question is not. whether suc 
hopes as natural religion may have permitted us to form are confirme 
by Scripture, but whether they can be retained without contradicti 
of the teaching of Christ and his apostles. I have not courage 
discuss the meaning of Greek and Hebrew words, because I oug 
know English better than either of these two languages, an 
very likely to go astray about the meaning of the word asv 
do not rightly understand the meaning of the word “ eternal.” 
own that I should have beenin danger of translating Canon Far 
“Eternal Hope” as “a hope destined never to be realized;” 
not a much clearer idea of the meaning of the word “eternal,? 
to his use of it, than that it is an Intensitive adjective w 
include the idea of endless duration. But there is no 
minute discussion, because the history of the religion pr 
that if Christ revealed any doctrine of universal restitu 
indistinctly that His followers failed to apprehend it. 
times the popular and prevalent view among them vw, 
be described as the popular view among Christians 
of universal restitution, if ever taught at all a 
but the private idea of speculative men, strug 
tion, and ultimately struggling in vain. 



































Justin, Martyr says that Christians held th 
of the wicked would not be, as Plato imagi 
only, but aidmos, we certainly receive the im 
the same meaning to that Greek word wl 
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do to the English word “eternal.” Canon Farrar speaks of the 
hope of heaven as the feeling which “inspired the martyrs as they 
bathed their hands in the torturing flame.” But the most super- ` 
ficial acquaintance with early martyrdoms makes it plain that this 
is not a complete account of the feelings which kept the confessors 
steadfast. One has only to think of one of the martyrs of Lyons who 
cast away her fears when “reminded by the temporal punishment of 
the eternal fire in hell,” or of Polycarp’s answer to his judge, “ You 
threaten me with fire that lasteth but for a season, and after a little is 
extinguished, and know not the fire of the future judgment and eternal 
punishment reserved for the ungodly.” The martyrs could pray for 
their persecutors, whom they looked on as but the blinded instruments 
of Satan, but they did not include in their charity him whom they looked 
on as their real adversary, the crooked serpent whose condemnation 
they were making more sure. The most “merciful” of those against 
whom Augustine contends did not believe in any such complete 
triumph of good as would include the devil and his angels. Even 
Origen, whose charity alone went so far, came short of teaching a 
complete expulsion of evil; for he cast doubts as well on the perpetuity 
of the goodness of the saved as of the evil of the lost. And it is 
needless to say how generally his views were repudiated by Christians 
s transgressing the limits of permissible speculation. On the whole, 
we investigate as a historical question what Christ’s religion taught, . 
biassed by our natural liking to think that it taught the things 
ch we wish to believe to be true, we find no grounds to assert that 
tianity has added anything to the strength of the hopes of 
rsal restitution that natural religion may have led us to form. 

pn I ask myself how far the opinions here expressed agree with 
Canon Farrar I am reminded of Brown’s saying with regard 
polemic against Hume : that both said the same things; only 
the one said in a loud voice the other said in a whisper. 
pars Sermons were not intended for publication, and it 
ore not be fair to find fault with characteristics which no 
1em more attractive to many of: the hearers; and even 
ot find so florid a rhetoric to his taste cannot without 
plain that the perusal of the volume was made easy 
so many pages which might be skipped or skimmed. 
to the hasty and essentially popular composition of 
pat some things are whispered in them which I 
more loudly, and some things shouted which I 
tent to say more quietly. And the doctrine 
rers would carry away differs as much from 
he author’s deliberate opinion in the prefage, 
in the Romish Church often differs from what 
odls. Nine hearers out of ten would have. 
þer intended to teach Universalism ; but we 
iat he cannot venture to assert it, “partly 
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because it is not clearly revealed to us, and partly because it is im- 
possible for us to estimate the hardening effect of obstinate persistence 
in evil, and the power of the human will to resist the law and reject } 
the love of God.” Yet the vehemence with which he asserts that 
' Christianity -does not‘ absolutely exclude hope for the future of the 
very worst of men, must have led many a careless hearer to think 
that he was asserting that there are good grounds for entertainmg 
such a hope. . On the other hand I have no wish to defend against 
Canon Farrar the unwarranted additions which theologians of 
different schools have made to what Scripture has revealed on this 
subject. In his reaction, indeed, against the appalling descriptions 
of physical torment which some of these writers have given, Canon 
Farrar uses language which might easily have led his hearers to 
suppose that he thought any future physical suffering incredible. 
There have been some who have maintained that the dread of the — 
agony of future remorse is no sufficientideterrent from sin; that this 
kind of mental pam is scarcely felt by those grosser natures which 
need most to be kept m check by fear of future retribution; and that 
even in those who are constituted so as to feel it most acutely, re- 
morse for irremediable injury done to others by our misdoing can be 
banished from the mind by an effort of will in a way that the pain of 
a bad toothache cannot. Those who hold these views will be con 
firmed:in them by observing the different ways in which mental ay 
physical pain impress Canon Farrar’s imagination. He can cont 
plate with moderate uneasiness the sinner suffering from the ago 
of remorse and from the pain of loss; ‘but that he should endure any, 
of sense is a thought too dreadful for bhim to entertain. Again Ih 
join in Canon Farrar’s protest against the prominence which 
have given to. hell-fire in their preaching. I do so without disb 
in the doctrine, which I prefer to keep in the background, b 
but follow the method of the sacred writers. “They do not 
the wicked shall cease to exist, nor do they teach thal 
reject the means which God has here provided for their r 
virtue and happiness may rely on some means provi 
which they cannot resist. Yet they appeal most s 
motives of hope and fear;-and their statements as to 
God’s law in rewards and punishments hereafter are 
sively to the reason of their disciples, never to they 
‘we do not commonly find that to paralyse a man’ 
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reason ‘to think that drawing fearful pictures o 
of keeping men from falling into, it. We ha 
warrant for throwing’ any one’s mind off jts ba 
unfit bim for discharging those ordinary dutiė 
been called to’ glorify God, and for yieldin 
” which is so much more noble than any that c 
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ULLIVAN’S “New Irevanp.”*—When we say that this book is thoroughly 
S Irish, everybody will expect something clever, lively, and amusing, and hé 
must indeed be a dull reader who finds that expectation disappointed. But 
“New Ireland” is.soniething more than a refreshment for the jaded novel- 
reader. We confidently recommend the book to every student of politics. . But, 
in order to raise no false hopes, let us say at once that it is valuable for 
the materials it contains, not for the manner in which those materials are 
put together, or, for the inferences which are based upon them. It is a series 
of sketches, not a history or a political treatise. And this is due, to a great 
extent, to the rapidity of the composition. No book ever bore more unmis- 
takable marks of haste. The self-evident blunders with regard to dates are 
possibly due to the printer; but the looseness of style, arrangement, and reason- 
ing are, of course, Mr. Sullivan’s; and, in a writer of his ability and experience, 
hey can only be accounted for by the importunity of a publisher joined.to the 
‘owing pressure of public business. Mr. Sullivan’s object is to bring before us 
great changes in the social condition and political feelings of the Irish people 
e the days of O’Connell. The means he employs are a number of scenes, 
g together in semi-chronological order, and representing now Irish life. and 
rominent events in recent Irish history. These scenes are of very various 
st. Some are of great, and some of very little, importance; some, it must 
essed, of no importance whatever. It is hard to see for whose benefit Mr. 
dragged in by the ears the story of the “Arbuthnot Abduction,” unless 
eee unreasonable fear—that the sensational novel was dying of a 
cident. 
gh “New Ireland” is imperfect as a history, and sketchy even as a 
anners, the author shows not only keen insight, but some yet more 
uable qualities. Mr. Sullivan’s tone in dealing with the delicate sub- 
erences between England and Ireland is both kindly and wise. He 
England than the majority of his countrymen. “He gives us full 
good intentions—for our late but hearty repentance for the mis- 
enturies; and only blames us—alas! how truly—for the want of 
graciousness which has marred even our good deeds. 
are just, but not amiable.” In spite of all our fairness, nay, 
' nations, we are intensely disliked. And who can wonder at it 
ghtly contemptuous manner with which we temper even our 
cannot enter into the feelings of the stranger, upon whom 
a sense of duty conferred? With a highly sensitive people 
pf superiority (which finds its worst expression in the detest- 
newspapers) has been sufficient to counteract the effect of 
But perhaps we should rather rejoice than lament over 









































every word that Mr. Sullivan says about the increasing 
lishmen for the feelings of their fellow-citizens across 
goodsomen for the cause of Home Rule. We see gn 
re Home Rule unnecessary. But the growth of such: 
ce than the fulfilment of either hope. 





. Sullivan, M.P. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1977. 
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MOLTKE’S LETTERS FROM Russia.*—These letters contain the account of about 
four weeks spent by their author at St. Petersburg and Moscow, whither he 
attended the present Crown Prince of Prussia to the coronation of the Emperor 
Alexander in 1856. The letters are addressed (as we see from the preface, which 
contains a very slender biographical notice) to the author’s wife, and they area 4 
simple narrative of one lunar month of the hardest sight-seeing ever done by mortal 
man. What strikes us at once is their minuteness of observation and despatch- 
like accuracy of description. From the diameter of the hollow balls in the fortifi- 
cations of Kronstadt to the various'colours of the stones in the side-chapel of the 
Isaak’s Church, from the trimmings on an archduchess’s dress to the number and 
shape of the jewels in the Imperial crown, no detail is unworthy to be noticed and 
recorded. Architecture receives peculiar attention, and it would be easy to con- 
struct models of the most striking churches in the Russian capitals from the bare 
words of Count Moltke. Even more singular than the writer’s keenness of 
observation is his power of remembering what he has observed long before. A 
considerable traveller, he frequently contrasts what he is describing, notin general 
effect only, but even in detail, with similar scenes in other lands. 

The letters give us a most pleasing impression of the writer’s character. His 
interests are wide and genuine. His power of observation is equalled by his power 
of enjoyment. Though no defect can escape him, he is full of generous admiration 
and hearty goodwill for Russia and her people. No German jealousy prevents his 
desiring for her a truly national Russian development. No professional cynicism 
damps his warm but discriminating admiration of the Russian soldier. Here and 
there the stern prose of the narrative is relieved by touches of tenderness and even 
of pathos, as in the account of the dead Emperor Nicholas, for whose soldier-like 
greatness Count Moltke feels all a soldier’s veneration. The majority of English- 
men will hardly sympathize with him here. But no one, who is not completely 
mastered by the passions of the hour, can feel anything but pleasure in his warm 
praises of the Emperor Alexander, one of the best and most conscientious rulers 
who ever sat upon a throne. The description of the Emperor is one of the fev 
ea which the book contains, and displays all Count Moltke’s characteristi 

eenness of observation. We. notice, especially; in this description the gravi 
which has since deepened into gloom, and which the writer, rightly no do 
attributes to the sense of overwhelming responsibility. ` 


‘In the hands of no mortal is such unlimited power laid as in that of this man, 
the absolute ruler of the tenth part of the inhabitants of the earth, whose word is 9 
from thésWall of China to the Vistula, tò whose call half a million soldiers are o 
and who even now (1856) has given peace to Enrope. May he be victoriou 
peaceful conquests he is about to attempt in the interior of his vast kingdom.” 


No one will expect to find in letters like this a treatise on Russian histor 
or politics. Every one will be startled by the grasp and terseness of the 
on these subjects, which here and there interrupt for a moment the eve; 
the narrative. They are thoughts which the writer drops by the way, but 
us such instruction as can rarely be obtained from the mature and 
cussions of our now familiar friend, the scientific traveller, “ who has 
years in the country, and made its history and present condition, s 
tical, his special study.” We see here, even more than in the descr] 
that intuitive selection of really‘essential points which is the prer 
The real grounds of the unity of Russia and the unlimited powe 
peaceful but unenterprising character of the people, the corrup 
class, the want of a genuine aristocracy, the-gulf between the f 
upper and the submissive ignorance of ‘the lower orders 
national civilization, and the absurdity of attempting to's 
political nostrwms of the West,—all these things are put bef 
and simple way and in half-a-dozen pages. 

The translation is excellent, and the publishers have d 
the book attractive to that numerous class of readers 
externals. 4 3 
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eV AN LAUN’s HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
man who has had the best possible chance of making 
* Field Marshal Count Moltke’s Letters from Russia. Translated 


‘e Paul &Co, 1878. - 
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an excellent subject, and has found a publisher who has given him ample room 
and presented his work to the world in a creditable and handsome form. He has 
been invited, in fact, to produce what might have been a great and, for 
generations, a decisive work on the most attractive literature which the world has 
to show. 

An undertaking such as this, if it is to be successfully carried out, requires very 
unusual qualifications in the man who undertakes it. He who ventures upon it 
should be one who has studied French literature for years; one who has read the 
poets of the South as well as of the North ; who is familiar with the vast repertory 
of the Langue d’Oc as well as with that of the Langue d’Oil; who can write from 
personal knowledge of trouvéres, troubadours, romancists, satirists, dramatists of 
miracles and mysteries, writers of fabliaux and poets of the chant royal, the 
ballade, rondeau, villanelle, and virelai: who has had the patience to wade through 
the courtly verse of Charles of Orleans and René of Anjou: who understands the 
passage from medieval to modern times, and can discourse on those who, like Marot, 
Ronsard, Malherbe, Regnier, and Théophile, occupy that period of transition : who 
can write of the seventeenth century like Cousin, of the eighteenth like Lacroix, and 
of the nineteenth like Gautier : above all who will bring to his task aeclear and 
readable style, a distinct individuality in criticism, and an independent mind. 

We wish we could say that we had been able to find these qualifications in Mr. 
Van Laun. One lays down the book, taken up with so many hopes, witha feeling 
of, real regret. The writer is conscientious and laborious: he has accumulated a 
vast quantity of facts: he gives a vast number of opinions: he quotes a vast 
number of illustrative passages, but the facts contain mistakes which belong to 
second-hand work: the opinions are those of others: the illustrative passages are 
the commonplaces of previous critics. Everywhere we find proofs that Mr. Van 
Laun has read about French literature: he comes to his task with a whole 
library of critics before him. Here is a reminiscence of the “ Causeries du 
Lundi:” here a passage from Nisard: here an inspiration from Geruzez, but 
owhere Van Laun: nothing to show that the writer has formed for himself any 
ear conception of the authors he is treating of, or any distinct idea of their place 
literature beyond what the critics have told him. We cannot go into details, 
t we may note, by way of illustration, his extraordinary blackening of Jean 
eung, by far the most original and vigorous writer of satire of mediæval 
ce; and we may fairly ask whether a French writer, who had ever read Marot 
ould appreciate one who is, in a sense, the best of French poets, could dismiss 
three or four pages with the laboured generalities of My. Van Laun.. Later 
in, the author excuses himself from describing in detail the work and 
l of the famous Pleiad. But if we cannot find a full account of that most 
ble movement in a history of French literature, where are we to find it? 
e disappointing things in the book are the translations. As most of the 
en had been translated with more or less success by previous writers, 
less reason for attempting a new version in the baldest possible English, 
verbally, and, ina way, faithfully. Remembering that Mr. Van Laun’s 
ver certain, and too often of the kind which makes havoc of such ele- 
es as that of the English word some (des pommes —= some apples, see 
aar), the grotesque nature of certain remarks following the transla- 
agined : ‘ This is fine,’ ‘ Thisis magnificent,” ‘ This is beautiful.” 
ecessary in a history of French literature to attempt at the same 
he French nation. 
still to wait for a genuine English history of French literature: 
uide to their study of the subject will prefer to consult the 
r than listen to their echoes in Mr. Van Laun’s pages; and as 
imself, what ought to have been a grand coup is a coup 







































AIs.*—A]lmost every Frenchman of letters feels it his duty 
er, to contribute something of his own to the ever-growing 
ce to the greatness of Rabelais. He has, indeed, been 
ble and from every contradietory point of view: as a 
del, a8 a Protestant, as a theorist in education and 
es human and divine, as an ardent humanist, as a 
rehitect, as a physician. Books have been written 
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7 l e 
on special episodes in his life, as “ Rabelais à la Basmette ;” “Rabelais à Mont- 
pellier,’ —a work which preserves and reproduces by photograph any document or 
scrap bearing his name in the archives of the University; ‘‘ Rabelais à Meudon,” 
and soon. And it is not long since a great architect thought it no waste of time j 
to reconstruct that Abbey of Thelema which Rabelais so minutely and carefully 
describes. 

M. Fleury has the merit of approaching the subject in an entirely novel manner, 
one which is so simple that we are surprised to find it new. He first gives what 
details are known of the life of Rabelais, and then proceeds to take his readers 
straight through the several books of Gargantua and Pantagruel, omitting no- 
thing but what must be omitted; and explaining, as from a professorial chair, 
the origin, meaning, and aim of each episode as it occurs. The book is in fact a 
series of lectures on the subject. The lecturer brings to his task a large share of 
that common sense which makes good French criticism the best criticism in 
the world; he is not an enthusiast or a partisan; he has-had the industry to read 
a vast quantity of the Rabelaisian literature; and in his running commentary he 
is able to bring his own stores of knowledge to the clearance of the many difficul- 
ties whicl the obscurities and local allusions of the original constantly present to 












Desperiers, and the band of, scholars who gathered ‘round Gryphe, t 
Lyons, be other than a scéptic or an infidel? But of this union of 
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GLYNNE’S KENTISH CHURCHES. *—This book, contain 
condensed information and detailed description, is part of 
Sir Stephen Glynne. The whole contains a survey of ol 
out England and Wales, and comprises upwards of ‘5. 
understand from the preface, to be continued, if pu 
volume is found to justify the entire issue; and this 
work of taking the necessary notes on the spot ext 


e * Notes on the Churctes of Kent, By the late Sir Stephen-Glynne 
1877, ; . 
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Of the author’s life, and we think it entitles him to‘equal credit as traveller, 
architect, and antiquary. No one could have collected these materials without 
acquiring a knowledge of England which must become more and more rare as 
railroads have their perfect work on our habits, and people grow accustomed to be 
carried at sixty miles in every dangerous minute, past all centres and interests ex- 
cept thoseof trade. Westand reproved before these descriptions, feeling somewhat 
more familiar with the churches of N uremburg or Venice than with the ecclesiology 
of our native land. There is no help for it, and the history of Europe has its claims 
on all. Perhaps, had our author’s interest in history been equal to his architec- 
tural knowledge, his book would have attracteda greater number of readers; and 
some hints of the associations connected with Upchurch, the Cray, and the 
Isle of Thanet, would have been most pleasing, without largely increasing the’ 
size of the volume. But it will always have its value -for architects and anti- 
quaries, and all who take interest, or are afflicted with a smattering, in either 
science; andit will give pleasure to all men of Kent, and their friends in the sheers, 
as the east countrymen persist in calling the rest of England. Only the older 
buildings, of date anterior to the Restoration, are dealt with; and Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s chief aim was, to trace out and record old and original features: so that 
his descriptions are independent of partial or transient restorations (or mere 
defacements, where restoration, has not yet supervened). They are supplemented 
by brief and excellent notes up to the date of publication, which we owe to the 
editors, the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison and the Rev. Canon Scott Robertson, Hon. 
Secretaries to the Kent Archeological Society. At Upchurch, for example, the 
complete and highly judicious restoration; under Mr. Blomfield and the Rev. B. 
St. John Tyrwhitt, is duly chronicled ; and so it ought to be, for it has not displaced 
a single stone worth preserving, and it has restored to sight an early English wall- 
painting of great interest. Two or three words might, perhaps, have been added 
in the note, as to the interest of the great Roman potteries in the neighbourhood, 
which are mentioned in Mr. Green’s “ History of the English People.” 

The illustrations are good plain woodcuts, and well-chosen: we may instance 
those of Hawkhurst church* in particular, though the church appears of dispro- 

ortioned length at p.80. It is very gratifying to find that the restorations which 
me under Sir Stephen Glynne’s observation seem to have given him satisfaction 
most instances. 
ye fear that, as the new time grinds the old smaller and smaller, the honour- 
race of field antiquaries, who went to see things for themselves, and took 
ime and peaceful pleasure in their work, must diminish or become extinct, 
triate at all events. Handbooks, woodcuts, and’ photographs, do-much and 
eat value, especially the latter; but an English antiquary, who loves Eng- 

her less grand or sumptuous edifices, and so gives much of his life to 

prds, has done something to deserve the thanks of his countrymen, and 
hue to the memory of the author of this volume: : - - 











































The grace, the artistic colouring, and the happy blending of play- 
thos in this charming story are a sufficient raison d’être to need no 
rident that another exists in the authors desire to present a picture, 
ad attractive, of modern English Judaism. In the household of 
estors had been Von Hofers once, in Denmark—we are introduced 
who impress a friend not of their race as “refined, well-bred, 
hat freshness of idea,-and peculiarity of principle, and firm- 
ightened their charm, and added piquancy.” ‘The Jews are 
ple,” seems the view the author would urge upon us, in that 
d solemn memories, and. sacred traditions and customs, in 
ve no part; still, as the heroine, Estelle Hofer, claims for 
p be considered “ only from that point of view that beholds 
ony pictures. We should be judged apart from adven- 
palm-trees now, surely. We are in, and of, England.” 
gr arranged the details of her story, so as to bring out 
household clinging closely td their ancient faith, and 
ve received from their sires, yet sharing in the intél- 
md them, in which, of course, it is the influence of 


ologia Cantians, by the vicar, the Rev.: Canon Jeffrey., 
Iercer's Gardens,” &c. 2 vols., Loadon: G. Bell & Sons. 
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Christianity, not of Judaism, that is everywhere conspicuous. We find Dr. Hofer 
inhabiting a picturesque old mansion, known as “The Ivy House,” bordering on 
the Close in the cathedral city of Stadchester—which, from certain allusions, we 
take it, stands for Canterbury—and from their earliest years his children have 
delighted to wander into the grey cathedral, listen to the organ, and admire the g 
stained windows. The shy, sensitive Estelle, who cherishes deep down in her heart 
the hope, unbreathed to any one, of being one day a painter, practises herself in her 
beloved art, not only by sketching as she has the opportunity from nature, but by 
copying over and over again “ every fold of the drapery, every tint and soft curve of 
her photographed Madonnas ;” and her sister, the bright, wilful, wayward Alexina, 
or “ Lexie,” rejoices to exercise her bird-like gift of song on the grand music of the 

c Catholic Church, somewhat astonishing her visitors with Cherubini’s ‘“O Salutaris!” 
and Rossini’s “ Pro peccatis.” But, all the same, we are never allowed to forget that 
it is a Jewish household we are contemplating, and the author interests us much 
by some descriptions, beautifully executed in every way, of the observances and 
worship of the “peculiar people ”—the lighting of the “Sabbath lamp,” to be 
lighted “ week after week, as the late afternoon or summer eve of Friday ushered 
in the day of rest;” the eating of the Passover; the “scant and spare ” service 
of the synagogue with which the Jews have had to be content since the loss of 
their Temple; the solemn week of mourning for the dead, which had its origin, it 
is said, “when Joseph and his\brethren threw themselves on the threshing-floor of 
Atad, and made ‘avery great and sore lamentation’ for seven days,” on their road ` 
to inter their dead father in Canaan; andthe fast of the month Ab, the anniver- 
sary of the destruction of the second Temple. But, although “ Estelle ” is to our 
thinking to be regarded as primarily a novel with a purpose, it is besides, con- 
sidered as an ordinary story, one very perfect of its kind, full of human interest, 
and of fine and delicate touches of thought, observation, and humour. Estelle 
Hofer, the girl with a countenance “ partly royal, partly mystic, inexpressibly sad 
and pathetic, and wholly attractive,” and a mind which some one is made to 
describe as having been “fed on poetic visions, and nourished by overdrawn 
humility and restless aspirations,” who for so long passes as commonplace, if no 
a little stupid, in her own home-circle, and her sister, the beautiful, impulsi 
“ Lexie,” whose wit isso ready, who is so enthusiastic in her admiration of s 
sacrifice in theory, and so graciously and coaxingly selfish in practice, are heroj 
showing nothing less than genius, who will live long in the reader’s memory. 
twins, too, Ruth and Gabriel, are an admirable pair of children; the quaint, 
what priggish Ruth, with her odd combination of shrewdness, self-importan 
simplicity, being a most entertaining little personage. Estelle’s story 
better leave the reader to learn for himself. It is on the whole a sad one, 
misses her heart’s desire; but then, as one of her friends, whose bodily 
has but quickened her spiritual perception, says, “for Estelle I never coul 
a life-of joy,” and the reader is made to feel this impression about hey, 
clearly as Edith Craven. The book is one of high mark, bearing fro 
the distinct impress of culture;. and let us add that many of the vers 
through it, especially the lines “ To Alexina at the Piano,” and those- 
bath of Trees,”—founded on an old Hebrew legend,—are graceful 
than ordinary merit. 







































JOHN ORLEBAR, OLK.*—This is a clever book, overflo 

‘spirits and good nature, and with- very few unsatisfactory 
indeed, it is not satisfactory, because it wants unity, and it t 
crowded note-book ; but it abounds in felicitous raillery an 
and then truly witty. The author writes always in undress 
something too much like flippancy. Yetitis easy to see 
serious man; that he is a cultivated one lies upon the 
reviewers of “ Culmshire Folk ” have made up their min 
and his manner of using the optative mood confirms t 
which he heads his chapters are far too numerous and 

these and in other parts of the book we see traces o: 

the words— . . 

E “ Comes the blind Fury, with the abho 
And slits the thin-spun life” — 





* John Orlébar, Clk. By the Author of Culmshire Folk. 
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are attributed to Johnson, and towards the end of the story we are told. that 
Burnham wood has come to Dunsinane. Again, the incidents of the narrative 
are as recent as they could well be, and yet we hear of one of the characters being 
threatened with transportation for life. 

One Miss Arderne has a bad father and a bad step-mother; and between 
their wickedness and that of a lawyer, who is as bad as either, she is near being 
cheated of her inheritance and her social position. John Orlebar, a country 
clergyman, falls in love with her, and eventually she becomes his wife—the wicked 
people being discomfited of course. - John Orlebar, who was ‘never a clergyman 
with deep convictions of the sacredness or even genuineness of his function, 
renounces his position in the Church, and sets to work to play model landlord, and 
improve his tenantry. There isan unpleasant passage about the new social gospel, 
ending with this pleasantry :—“ In Shakspeare’s day there were sermons in stones, 
now we have them from sticks—that will account for a good deal.” We hope 
the author of “Jobn Orlebar” does not take that for a good or even a tolerable 
joke. 

Mr. R. H. Horne was told by My. Lewes that the true hero of his epic was not 
Orion but Akinetos. Mr. Lewes was in the right; and the true hero of this little 
novel is not Orlebar but Bishop Frizelle, who is very amusing: 


“ Would you say grace, my lord?” 4 
“ The bishop complied with the request, placing his hands lovingly over the covered dish 
while he did so, as though he were about to confirm it.” 






















Soon after this John Bunyan came up in the.conversation :— 


“<I dare say,’ said Orlebar, ‘John Bunyan could mend a saucepan as well as he could 
write a chapter of Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 

“ «I venture to differ from you, John. I can’t help doubting that,’ said the prelate. 
Somehow, I strongly suspect that he must have been but an indifferent tinsmith after 
LL” (he was going. to say tinker, but, being a bishop, he was justified in making this change) ; 

I think you underrate Jeremy Taylor.’ ” 


he Bishop at one of his charistia, or episcopal dinners and receptions, is really 
t; and so is the sketch of the guests atone of them, when they were all mixed 
ether, helter-skelter :— 


Reverend and youthful Decimus Stole, by some fortuitous concurrence found 
jeated next to the Reverend Dr. Foxall, his rural Dean 3 who, on the only visit 
id (in his official capacity) to Stole’s vicarage, had been induced to spend the 
, instead of at the village inn ; and, mistaking a holy water stoup at the head 
r a watch-pocket, had given his gold repeater a bath which did not serve it. 
allowes, one of the leaders of the Ultra Low party of his lordship’s diocese, 
own by the side of his sporting brother, Leggett, who on one occasion was 
ve given out the ‘Collect for the last Sunday before the Derby,’ and had 
much scandal. - 

d Luke Waters, the total abstainer, got close to old Jex Bibbins, who 
clerical costume except on such occasions as this, or on Sundays, and 
jnish two bottles of port every night, and to go to bed fuddled; after 
in perfunctory fashion, by staggering up toa corner where he kept 
cing his hand upon it solemnly, and giving in his adhesion con- 
oral sentiments which it contained, by saying—as distinctly as 
llow—‘ These-are-my-sheniments.’ ” 






















dotes introduced into this sketch we have heard or read 
*s strokes of humour, though sometimes very good, ave 
hich cannot be called choice: they are too much hke the 
n talk; the sort of jest you may laugh over at a street, 
have in print. Miss Anderne, by-the-bye, would not 
ng like the one which is attributed to her—it is the 


re deserving of attention than that which takes us 
ch of it, but it is very instructive, and it leaves the 
the author is right in suggesting that what the, 
et alone by “the Saxon ’’—because, as Dr. Stokes 
diagnosis.” 
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St, PAUL AND THE HEATHEN Worip.*—The' Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has ,done well in. publishing these little books, which all deserve to be 
popular. The subject, deeply interesting in itself, is handled in a manner which‘ 
will give satisfaction alike to the student and to the general reader. There is a 
tendency in some quarters to look on the epistles of St. Paul as a mere store- 
house of theological dogmas; which have almost lost all interest for the modern 
world. With the help of these little volumes we may see how his‘arguments about 
‘faith and justification, far from being obsolete, are really very closely akin to 
those great ethical conceptions which, as. ‘soon as they were grasped, undermined 
slavery, and raised woman out of the depths to which heathenism had degraded 
her. To appreciate fully the effects of St..Paul’s teaching on his contemporaries, 
and the influence-which he ‘has exercised over the subsequent progress of civiliza- 
tion, we need to have some idea of the moral and mental condition of the age in 
which he lived; and this is what the volumes before us aim at giving.. - 

Professor Plumptre takes us through the principal cities of Asia- Minor, Tarsus, 
Antioch, and Ephesus, and then into the less civilized regions of Lycaonia, Gala- 
tia, Phrygia, through which the Apostle travelled, and’ where he founded some 
important churches. Tarsus, the city where St. Paul was brought up, ranked 
with Alexandria and Athens, as one of the three centres of Greek thought, as it 
had a flourishing school of philosophy and poetry. The Stoics were in the ascen- 
dant, and stoicism, as Professor Plumptre notes, and as Dr. Lightfoot has also 
pointed out in his,Commentary on the Philippians, had a distinctly Oriental 
character, and was nearly allied to pantheism, a form of thought-péculiarly attrac- 
tive to the Hastern mind. There are,-indeed, m St. Paul’s Epistles, passages 
which have a savour of pantheism, and for this very probably he was indebted to 
his early education at Tarsus, in the midst of such influences? Professor Plumptre 
reminds us that the geographer Strabo studied at what we may.call the University 
of Tarsus, and paid a subsequent visit to the city while St. Paul was there’as 
boy. He suggests also that St. Barnabas and St. Luke may have been fellow, 
students with the Apostle, the latter being drawn to Tarsus for the sake of 1 
medical school, as the whole surrounding district was famous for its physicia 
and the neighbouring temple of Aisculapius was something like a modern 
pital: indéed in many respects the city where the Apostle received his 
impressions ‘had a good deal of the character of our modern life and civiliz 
In describing Ephesus, Professor Plumptre makes good use of Mr. Wood’s re 
published and elaborate work, in which we have an account in detail of the 
temple. Now and then the Professor corrects a mistranslation of the at 
version with good effect. On page 182 he gives us the true meaning of t 
expression in Colossians ii. 23, “ satisfying of the flesh” (wAncporh rijs q 
suggests that the phrase may be a medical term borrowed by St. Pa 
Luke, and denote “that undue fulness of the flesh,” which results 
indulgent and voluptuous life. The “voluntary humility” (tarewog 
geniously explains by a reference to the Society of the Jesuits, oneof th 
teristics of whose discipline was a.servile and implicit submission 
director or ruler. Perhaps Professor Plumptre may be at times a 
build on slender foundations, but we have the compensation of fe 
his guidance we are in no danger of missing any point of interes 


. 
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Professor Rawlinson, taking up the life of St. Paul from t 
Jerusalem with thé high priests authority to the night w 
at the hands of the Jewish party in Damascus, gives us 
of that most anciént and strangest of cities. There Semi 
-coalesced, the: first being represented by Jews’and Syria 
and Romans. Thus there was a singular mixture of H 
out of which were subsequently developed some of the 
forms of: heresy. In such a state of things it is no 
should have been liable to savage outbreaks, provok 
unsociable and suspicious temper of the Jews, whi 
resident Roman govérnor to control. The city was 
Aretas, who was practically represented by a mere 

e munity. So St. Paul could not have very profit 





2. St. Paul in Damascus. : By Rev. G. Rawlinson. 3 


3. St. Paulin Greece, By Rev. G. S. Davies. _ ne 
4, St. Pau! at Rome. By Very Rev. O. Merivale, D.D. 


— 


* 1, St. Paulin Asia Minor. By Rev. E. H. Plumptre, i 
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* elsewhere, of an appeal to his Roman citizenship. Professor Rawlinson is particu- 
larly successful in his descriptions, as on page 113, where we have an imaginary pic- 
ture of the motley throng which St. Paul must have encountered in the great street 
called Straight, the city’s chief thoroughfare. We note a slight oversight on page 
28, where it is said that the walls of Servius Tullius sufficed for Rome from the 
sixth century B.C. to the reign of Honorius. The Aurelian walls in the third cen- 
tury A.D. seem to have dropped out of the Professor’s recollection. 

In “ St. Paul in Greece,” Mr. Davies gives us a sketch of the political condition 
of the Greek world in St. Paul’s time, and of the Greek character in its earlier and 
later days. We think Mr. Davies rather too much ignores the moral side of the 
Greek religious conceptions, though we may admit with him that ‘“ the poetical de- 
velopment of their religion far outstripped the moral.” Is it not dealing rather 
hardly with Apollo to deny him any moral significance, except in so far as he may 

- represent the obvious truth that happiness is better than sadness? Surely, besides 

being the god of joy and mirth, of the song and the dance, of all, indeed, that is: 

graceful and beautiful, the name of Apollo was distinctly associated with the ideas 
of righteous vengeance and retribution, of kindly friendship and help for tfe good, 
of purification and of prophecy. Mr. Davies finds three main types of Greek 
character illustrated in the three important cities which St. Paul visited—Thessa- 
lonica, Athens, and Corinth—and of these he gives us a sketch which we have 
read with interest, and which we believé to be on the whole as true and faithful as 
it is graphic and pleasing. . a 





































Dr. Merivale, in his “St. Paul at Rome,” is dealing with a subject which h'e 
has previously handled in his well-known History. Perhaps some readers will 
be disappointed. The old Church traditions about the Apostle'are rather uncere- 
oniously, though, we believe, quite rightly, pushed aside. The fond belief 
at Pomponia Grecina, a great lady and the wife of Aulus Plautius, the 
queror of Britain under Claudius, was a Christian convert, has no .better 
dation than the fact, of which Tacitus (Annals xiii. 32) informs us, viz., that 
was accused of “ foreign superstition” and withdrew into complete seclusion. 
erivale calls this “a surmise of the flimsiest character.” That Seneca, 

been conjectured on the strength of some parts of his writings, became 
istian, he scouts as an utterly preposterous notion. The Apostle’s inter- 
with those of Cwsax’s household” was not at all likely to have brought 
contact with Seneca. St. Paul did not come to Rome till aiD. 61, and at 
Seneca, -whose influence with Nero was on the wane, had, gone into re- 
As to a resemblance of ideas and expressions in St. Paul and Seneca, it 
be reminded that such ideas had become the common property of 
ic world, and St. Paul, as we have seen, would have become acquainted 
Tarsus. As Dr. Merivale truly says, not a trace is to be found in 
nes of many of the most prominent features of St. Paul’s teaching, 

e the two were personally known to each other is a “ fantastic ” hypo- 
leasing it may be. The fact would seem to be that Christianity 
tinct Impression at this period (Nero’s reign) on the higher classes 
ġ Dr. Merivale observes that St. Paul’s preaching resembles that 
ey, and is, on the whole, better suited to “the sturdier under- 
rth than to the more refined minds of the South.” With the 
e was successful, because he so directly appealed to the human 
estion he makes, on page 73, which deserves to be noted. 
rk of temple restoration by Augustus, to which, as he says, 

ound till our own time and in our own land, he remarks 
the effect of reviving spiritual devotion, and may thus 
‘eparation at Rome for the preaching of the gospel by the 
eror was unconsciously calling into operation higher 
As Dr. Merivale explains in his fifth chapter, there 
e same result in those ideas of th, equality of all 
e which under a sort of democratic imperialism were 
whole, Dr. Merivale’s ‘St. Paul at Rome” is the 
is learning within the range of an average reader’s 
volumes generally we may say that such readers 
of the nature of St. Paul’s missionary work . 


Gi 
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Stromata, for Stromateis (p. 87); “ Sirach was 
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Dr. DAVIDSON ON THE Canon.*—This sketch of the history of the Canon was: 
originally composed for the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” now in 
progress, but having been too freely manipulated by the editor, 1t was withdrawn 
and published separately ; not, however, until it had “ undergone repeated revision: 
with enlargement in different parts, and been made as complete as the limits of an 
essay appeared to allow.” Its assigned raison d’être isthe want of some book written: 
on critical principles which should give an account of the entire Canon, for “articles 
and essays upon the subject there are; but their standpoint is usually apologetic, 
not scientific, traditional rather than impartial, unreasonably conservative without 
being critical’? But, though transformed into a book, the article still remains 
little more than a summary of results, “which will not be easily shaken;” 
often passing too lightly over facts of importance, or opinions which are either 
more or less conservative than those of the writer. Thus no allusion is made 
to the existence of any controversy relating to the book of Deuteronomy, nor to the 
important epoch of Hilkiah’s finding of “the book of the law” (2 Kings xxi. 8),. 
and its solemn sanction by Josiah, as described in 2 Kings xxiii. 2. In dealing 
with the history of the Canon after Ezra, Dr. Davidson gives due prominence to the 
men of the Great Synagogue, but has fallen into some errors from unskilful 
handling of his Jewish authorities, as will appear from the following quotation 
(pp. 41—43) :— 


“The oldest notice of ‘the Great Synagogue is that in the Mishna treatise Pirke Aboth, 
where it is said that ‘Moses received the law from Mount Sinai, &., and the prophets 
delivered it to the men of the great Synagogue.’ Late writers record that Ezra was 
president, that it consisted of one hundred and twenty members, including Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, &c.; but the names and number are evidently conjectural and incor- 
rect. Simon the Just is said to have been one of the last members of the college. These late 
notices deserve little credit.’’ 








































If the writer had continued his quotation from Pirke Aboth, he would he 
come immediately upon the statement: “Simon Justus was of the remnan 
the Great Synagogue;” and on the following page (44) we find Dr. Davidson b 
self saying that “ a succession of scribes and priests, if not conjointly at leas 
harmony, continued to labour till the corporation ceased to exist with Simo 
Just, who is mentioned as the last belonging to it.” 

The New Testament Canon in the first three centuries, is the subjec 
sixth chapter. “ The infancy of the Canon,” it is said, “ was cradled in an 
age, and rocked with traditional ease.” It is inferred from the frag 
Papias, that he knew nothing of a New Testament Canon, and that the 
Matthew and Mark, to which he alludes, were not coextensive with, alt} 
may have formed the basis of, the present first and second Gospels. 
duction to the New Testament (1868), Dr. Davidson in discussiy 
cidences between the Fourth Gospel and the works of Justin M 
for the priority of the latter; and in the present work, in like ma 
tains the extreme view that the existence of the Gospel before 140 4 
of even probable showing. It'is added that ‘‘ the Johannine author; 
before the tide of modern criticism; and though this tide is arb] 
is here irresistible.” That such one-sided statements should be 
evidence, is a natural consequence of the attempt to deal with s 
a subject as the early history of the New Testament Canon 
But was it worth while to attempt this? Wopld it not have 
the field of view, or to increase the bulk of the work, so 
possible to give a short summary of the arguments chiefly rg 
references to the literature of the subject, as, for examplg 
on “Supernatural Religion,” instead of a meagre ang 
results? The concluding chapters contain a sketch 
Canon from the fourth century onward, and reflecty 
The work as a whole may be of some service to t 
aright; but from the nature of the case, so slight 
cannot bear the test of a very exacting criticism. 

We have noticed the following errata: “The me 
Ezekiel, the twelve prophets, Daniel, and Ezra. 





* The Canon of the Bible: Its Formation, History, and Fluc 
edition. London: Henry S. King & Co. 1877. 
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some rabbins about the beginning of the fourth century” * (p. 40)—with which 
compare p. 188, ‘‘ While Sirach was in it as late as the beginning of the fourth 
century.” What idea will the uninitiated attach to the statement (p. 46) that 
“the way in which these scholars used the Book of Esther, applying it as a 
medium for Halachite prescription, shows a treatment involving no idea of 
sacredness attaching to the Hagiographa ? ” 


a 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY oF HEBREW LitERATURE.+—Dry. Friedländer 
has earned the gratitude of all students of Hebrew Literature by his labours on 
the writings of the great Jewish commentator, Abraham Ibn Ezra. In 1873 he 
published a translation of Ibn Ezras Commentary upon Isaiah, accompanied by 
valuable notes, which was followed, after a short interval, by an amended version, 
representing to English readers all the characteristic interpretations of the com- 
mentator ; and to these works the two volumes before us form a welcome sequel. 
‘The text of the Commentary upon Isaiah will, of course, appeal only to ‘readers 
conversant with Hebrew; but the volume of Essays will attract the interest of 
many besides, comprising as it does, in addition to full technical information 
respecting his several Commentaries, a complete exposition of Ibn Ezra’s philo- 
sophical views, and of his principles of exegesis. Ibn Ezra, we may remind our 
readers, was born towards the end of the eleventh century, in Toledo, where he 
passed the greater part of his days comparatively unknown to fame; for his literary 
activity belongs almost exclusively to the later period of his life, when poverty and 
misfortune had obliged him, in his fiftieth year, to leave the home of his birth. 
After visiting Egypt, Palestine, Babylonia, in 1140, just at the time when the 
ause of Arnold of Brescia was triumphant, he settled in Rome, where he wrote 
is earliest Commentaries, the first being that upon Ecclesiastes. Old age 
ms to have made no impression upon him; even his latest exegetical and 
mmatical works exhibit all the freshness of youth. His active and vigorous 
it, even under most adverse circumstances, seems never to have given way to 
ondency or distrust; nor in describing his failures, did his natural sense of 
ur forsake him. Asa traveller he had an observant eye, and was keenly alive 
scientific phenomena in the countries which he visited. Thus he tells us 
en in the East, he had examined what was shown to strangers as manna, 
merates the various properties which established its essential difference 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. 
possible, within the limits of a notice such as the present, to give an 
view of Ibn Ezra’s philosophy as a whole: afew points alone may be 
ursorily. Following the path first struck out by Plato, Ibn Ezra con- 
ersensual world of ideas, permanent, immaterial forms, regarded 
s the types after which in visible world is fashioned, or as the 
ashion it. These ideas personified are the angels, the “hosts” of 
through whose agency was accomplished the transformation of 
os, narrated in the first chapter of Genesis (for in the opening 
ex nihilo, according to Ibn Ezra, is presupposed, not described). 
ividual, separated from the universal soul, descends from heaven 
which, if happiness is to be ultimately acquired by it, the 
st, during life, be inscribed. ‘In other words, it is a #An, 
‘m and reality in proportion as a character is impressed upon 
om is the form of the soul,” and only as thus realized can 






































ks of the Old Testament, Ibn Ezra accepted in general 
eir authorship and integrity. The only prominent ex- 
xpresses with regard to the last twenty-seven chapters 
of Israel’s restoration. Speaking of this as a whole, 
late not to the return from Babylon, but to Israel’s 
which we now are; the allusions to the Babylonian 
way of illustration. The orthodox opinion is, that 
nat bear his name; and this is true up to the point p 
ttesdienstlichen Vorträge,” &c., pp. 101,102. His words are: “das 
pulums zu dem Kethubim gezählt.” 

*(2.) The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah. Edited from MSS. 


Ph. D. London: Triibner & Co. 
y the Rey. A. Lény. London: Triibner & Co, 
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where the narrative recounts his death.” Ibn Ezra means it to be understood that 
prophecy differs from history; that the foreknowledge implied necessarily in the 
one, must not be forthwith assumed for the other; that-where, therefore, as in the 
second part of Isaiah, certain historical events ‘are not predicted by the author, but 
described and alluded to as past, analogy would lead us to infer that the record 
was composed after the time when they had taken place. But, while conscious 
that to multiply miracles is to multiply difficulties, and hence, averse to recognizing 
any not expressly mdicated as such in-Scripture, so far is he from denying predic- 
tion upon à priori grounds, that in opposition to certain scholars of Spain, he declares 
the whole Psalter to have been completed in the age of David, ascribing even such 
passages as Psalm li. 18, 19, or cvi. 47, to the “spirit of prophecy.” For other 
points of interest,—Ibn Hzra’s view of prayer for instance, his hopes of the speedy 
restoration of his people, his deference to tradition, his grammatical and exegetical 
principles, his attitude towards the leading systems of interpretation current in his 
day (in which we are surprised to find no reference to the elaborate, if somewhat 
diffuse, treatment of the same subject by W. Bacher in the Sitzungsberichte of the 
Vienna Academy, 1875, p. 361, seqq.), and the various peculiarities of his method, 
—we must refer to the pages of Dr. Friedländer, whose exposition, though the 
arrangement and style, perhaps, might admit sometimes of improvement, is indis- 
pensable to any one who would appreciate Ibn Ezra’s position, or study his writings 
with profit. The'rest of the volume is occupied with a minute description of his 
several Commentaries, of the various recensions of those executed by their author, 
(apparently for the use of the different places which. he made his home), of the 
MSS. containing them, and of the chief super-commentaries, which were the 
natural result of the provoking. reticence and. philosophical obscurity which the 
master not unfrequently affected. A Hebrew Appendix contains a hitherto unedited. 
fragment of a French recension of Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Of the other volume we need only say that it contains the Hebrew text of t 
Commentary on Isaiah, edited after a careful. collation of MSS., and that t 
‘glossary prefixed to it will render, it highly serviceable to students desirous 
acquainting themselves with Rabbinical terms and modes of expression. 









































The Miscellany of Hebrew Literature is another of the publications of this So 
though lacking the unity and interest attaching to the series upon [bn Ezra 
volume opens with a translation.of Dr. Kayserling’s biography of Manass 
Tsrael, celebrated for the exertions made by him in the time of the Pro 
to procure the admission of the Jews into England. A native of Lisbon 
driven. thence by persecution, and settled in Amsterdam, where his ami 
learning gained him many friends, even among Christians. Dr. Kayse 
at length the ‘‘ Declaration” addressed by him, upon his arrival in 
1665, “ to the Commonwealth of England,’ in which the commerci 
‘advantages derived from a liberal.policy. towards the Jews are j 
numerous examples from history : the effort, though warmly seconde 
was, however, but very partially successful. Dr. Benisch contrib 
the Sons.of the Prophets and the Prophetic Schools; the now ex-F, 
a translation of some quaint legends from the Midrash; and 
article on.the Hebrew translations of the descriptive and historic 
teenth century, the ‘‘ Mirror of the World.” The most interestin 
however, in our opinion, is M. Halévy’s account of the expe 

, him at the request of the Alliance Israélite, for the purpose 
condition: of the Falashas, a hitherto almost unknown com 
in the heart of Abyssinia. The visit was made in 1868, at 
was in a disturbed state; and M. Halévy’s: pages give a 
culties which he met with in his efforts to reach, or ev 
in which the Falashas dwelt, and of the, adventures 
he was only rescued by his presence of mind, Whe 
their settlements, he was still for a, while viewed 
missionary ;” -but ultimately he obtained their .co 
faithfully these remote “ outcasts of Israel” still 

_ the past glories of their race, and observed the M. 

© mens of the prayers in use amongst them®*(of -w 
m Hebrew has been published elsewhere by M 
welcome appendix—more welcome, indeed, thar 
laborious catalogue of various readings, ‘“a la 
(p. 264), and all quite irrelevant to his own 
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text of Ibn Ezra’s short commentary of Daniel, which is here edited for the first, 
time, and with which the volume closes. We look forward with much interest to 
the next series of the Society’s publications, in which is promised a translation, 
with notes, of Maimonides’ justly celebrated work, the ‘ Moreh Nebuchim,” 


- TAYLOR S SAYINGS OF THE JEWISH FATHERS.*—A careful and thorough edition, 
which does credit to English scholarship, of a short treatise from the Mishna con- 
taining a series of sentences, or maxims, ascribed mostly to Jewish teachers 
immediately preceding, or immediately following the Christian era. Mr. Taylor 
has given much attention not only to the explanation of the text, but also to the 
collation of manuscripts and to the discussion of the various readings which they 
present; he has also added ‘“Excursuses” in which such questions as the sense 
attaching to “ Tradition,” the division of the Decalogue, the relation of the Lord’s 
Prayer to parallel Jewish expression, receive detailed consideration. Mr. Taylor 


has his treasure-house replete with Rabbinic lore, and the entire volume .` 
(especially the ‘‘ Excursuses”) is full of most interesting matter; but more — 


methodical treatment and better management would have increased its utility. 
The notices of the Jewish ‘‘ Fathers,” for instance, now scattered over the pages of 
the Commentary, might, collected together, have formed-the basis of a historical 
introduction giving a sketeh, -so far as our materials allow, of Jewish life and 
thought during the periods concerned: had such a plan been pursued the picture 
left on the readers mind would bave gained greatly in unity and distinctness. 
And we regret that Mr. Taylor did not permit himself to make the volume 
complete by appending to it his Catalogue of MSS. and Commentaries, which 
is announced to be in the press, and in which we may doubtless expect some more 
detailed account of the labours of previous expositors. These, however, are but 
minor points; as' a whole, the notes are excellent; difficulties of interpretation 
which from the brevity of the style, as in the Biblical Proverbs, are not rare) are 
irly discussed, and allusions explained and illustrated with constant reference to 
er Jewish -writings. Indeed the extracts from different Talmudic treatises 
m a prominent feature throughout the volume, and enable the reader to form a 
y picture of the style in which they are composed. We would also call special 
ition to the frequent illustration of phrases and ideas occurring in the New 
ment, e.g., pp. 29, 35, 52 (the “first commandment ”), 53, 66, 70, 74, 81, &c. 
' readers will be glad to have an opportunity of judging for themselves of 
racter and worth of these reliques of Jewish wisdom. The veneration for 
by which most are pervaded will be manifest at once, and not less so the 
ached to the preservation of traditional usages aid associations ; often 
embody the results of sound moral or religious reflection, or’ inculeate 
useful for daily life. As the style of Mr. Taylor’s version does not 
to be uniformly felicitous, we have ventured here and there to 






































things doth the world stand : upon the Law, and upon the service of God, 
f love” (i. 2). ; 
practised the Law much, exact no thanks for thyself, for'therefore wast 


yest, make not thy prayer an ordinance, but an entreaty before 


he name of heaven in secret, it is required of him openly” (iv. 7). 
one precept hath gotten to himself one advocate; and he that 
ssion hath gotten to himself one accuser. Repentance and good 
inst punishment ” (iv. 15). i 
tibule before the world to come: prepare thyself at the vesti- 
dmitted into the hall ” (iv. 28). 


ses from the New Testament, or the solemn accents of 


sitting and occupying themselves with the words of the 
heir midst.” z 


inke Aboth" and "Pereg R. Meir’') in Hebrew and English. With 
¡imen pages of the Cambridge University MS. of the Mishna “ Jeru- 
is taken, by Charles Taylor, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 
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** Beloved are Israel, in that they are called the sons of God; greater love was it when 
it was made honour to them that they were called the sons of God, as it is written, ‘Ye 
are the children of the Lord your God’ ”’ (iii. 22). š . 

“Judge not alone, for none may judge alone save One” (iv. 12). 

“ Everything is given on pledge; and the net is spread over all living. The office is l | 
open, and the broker giveth credit, and the ledger is open, and the hand writeth, and 
whosoever would borrow cometh and borroweth; and the bailiffs go round continually 
every day, and exact of a man whether he acknowledge it, or whether he acknowledge 
it not, and they have whereon they may lean, and the judgment is a judgment of truth. 
And everything is prepared for the feast” (iii. 25). 

‘** Be strong as a leopard, and swift as an eagle, and fleet as a roe, and mighty as a lion, 
to do the will of thy Father which is in heaven ” (v. 30). 


b 
i 


Tas TaLmuD.*—Dr. Barclay deserves our thanks for having made the best effort 
of modern times to enable the English reading public to answer for itself the perplex- 
ing question, What is the Talmud? He has translated a selection of treatises from 

- the Mishna, or the original text and most important part of the Talmud, choosing 
those mainly that illustrate the Old and New Testament. The English reader has 
thus the means ready to hand for understanding the peculiar mode of thought which 
came into such marked collision with the spiritual and searching doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, and drew from Him the severest denunciations. The Mishna, or repetition 
(the very word employed by Moses for the copy of the law which he provided that 
the king should write, Deut. xvii. 18), though professedly handed down by tradi- 
tion from Moses, was in a written form the work of Rabbi Judah the Holy at the 
close of the second century of our era. ‘This forms the text of the Babylonian 
Talmud; and the commentaries that were added to it at various times during the 
next three centuries constituted the Gemara, or completion of the Talmud, the 
whole being contained in twelve folio volumes. The Jerusalem Talmud 
is another collection of commentaries less complete and containing the text of 
only four out of the six books of the Mishna, while on twenty-six out of its sixt 
three treatises it has no Gemara. The Jews have a saying that the Bible is li 
water, the Mishna like wine, and the Gemara like spiced wine. How far t 
verdict is true, we have sufficient means of deciding from the volume before 
It is hardly possible to conceive a more extraordinary instance of moral 
literary degeneration than that which strikes us on comparing the Old Testa; 
Scriptures and the puerile and trivial absurdities of the Mishna. They are va 
however, as affording testimony to Jewish practices and Jewish methods of th 
Though here and there we may find jewels of condensed truth and beauty, 
question whether any reader will consider himself sufficiently repaid for 
of rubbish through which he has to plod in order to find them. Everything 
that can be done by judicious selection, clearness of arrangement, and 
of typography, has been accomplished by the present editor; and y 
commend this English edition of the Mishna as supplying a litera 
logical want which has been long felt, and we believe that D 
labours will meet with the appreciation they deserve. As for the t 
selves, they are especially welcome in this English form at the 
as tending to show at a ‘glance the immensity of the gulf whi 
sacred literature of the Hebrew nation from the later efforts of t 
a like direction, and thus. serving to place that literature supr¢ 
grandeur, as the unique effort of a remarkable people who werg 
it in.one period of their history, but were wholly unable to y 
apprehend: the real magnitude of their own spiritual dec] 
well to observe also that Dr. Barclay’s book is not witho 
the ordinary reader to estimate somewhat more precisely 
the Talmud when seen in the “light of common day” a 
the roseate hue and glimmering sheen with which the gg 
Deusen invested it some ten years ago in a well-kno 

an CVIEW. 









































* The Talmud. By Joseph Barclay, LL.D, Long 
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PRESSENSE ON THE EARLY CuurRcH.*—M. de Pressensé’s work reminds us 
of Neander’s. Wenotice the same historical tone, the same warm love of Christian 
liberty, and the same intense belief in the unlimited power of the Christian life. 
Jf Christianity undertook to reconstruct society in all its relations, it undertook 
nothing beyond its power, nothing but what it was in a fair way to perform when 
the conversion of the Empire checked its action. But the aim of the present 
volume is more limited than Neander’s. It is to set before us the primitive 
Christian life in its elastic spirituality, and to trace the causes of its decay in 
the third century. 

The operation of these causes is traced historically, in a spirit of warm sym- 
pathy with Christianity certainly, but by no means one of partisanship. And. 
therefore M. de Pressensé is enabled to give due weight to many causes which 
are more or less overlooked by writers encumbered with unhistorical theories of 
ecclesiastical fixity. The influence of persecution may serve as a specimen. It 
is not enough for the historian to recount its’public spectacles of glorious 
endurance, or to dwell upon the quieter working of Christian charity in the con- 
fessors’ prisons. If persecution was not able to stamp out Christianity before 
the face of mankind, it did not therefore fail to leave behind abidinge mischief. 
If it weeded out the weak, it hardened the strong, and hardened them quite as 
much ‘for evil as for good. Its worst consequence must be sought, not in the 
occasional bitterness it caused upon the Christian sidé, nor in the controversies it 
left behind, but rather in its subtler tendencies, especially in the help it gave to 
harden the Christian consciousness of a higher call into mere pride in the position 
given by that call. This was the great cause of the decline, and it was much 
promoted by the influence of persecution. So far as the austere purity of Chris- 
tian life tended to self-conscious contrast with the heathen, it also tended ‘to 
become merely external. Thus a new direction was necessarily given to the idea 
of the Church, as though its essence lay in an external organization, rather than 
in a spiritual union with an ever-present Lord. The corporation gained all that 
the individual lost. So the Christian ministry constantly tended to develop into 
Judaic priesthood, Christian worship into ceremonial formality, Christian life 
to conventionalism, partly ascetic, partly irreligious. 

These are some of the historic changes which M. de Pressensé traces through 
departments of Church government, of common worship, and of individual 
ality. 

e result of M. de Pressensé’s position is his sympathy for Montanism. Not 
e is any way blind to its excesses, or fails to visit with impartial 
nation the reckless special pleading of Tertullian. The great merit of 
ism was its bold assertion of the earlier Christian doctrine of the universal 
olness and priesthood, in opposition to the growth of a hierarchy. 
the very doctrine which then most needed to be brought forward ; 
roach of the Montanists is not that they insisted on it, but that they 
it by their fanaticism. 

ood-Holmden’s translation is clear and fluent, seldom unpleasantly 
of the existence of a French original. But we ought not to find 
(p. 423), “ Easter Day ” of the Passover (p. 228), or “the imperial 
itian and Flavian” (p. 497). It may be added that the notes need 
uotations do not always correspond with the translations in the 
ips of scholarship are too frequent. - 





































S OF MODERN DoctTRINE.}—This is an advanced book. It is 
nd its changes from the “morning” of mythical and pre- 
est “ evening” twilight of modern speculation and theory. 
elief that “ religion, like speech,” is a “ human invention 
the change ;” he is prepared to accept Dr. Goldziher’s 
retation of “Hebrew Mythology,” together with the 
olutionism generally; nor will hė allow that there 
idence, traditional, historical, or Scriptural, of any 
e specific existence, nature, essence, or intentions of 
‘obably a largely increasing number of persons wo 


Early Church. By E. de Pressensé, D.D. ‘Translated by Annie 
Stoughton. 1877. 
19 Hawkins. Longmans, Green, & Co, 1878. 
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will find pleasure in notions of this kind, though we cannot but think that the 
swing of the pendulum will after a time bring us to an opposite “ phase of 
doctrine.” -One of the most unsatisfactory characteristics of the present tendency 
is an-inability to perceive what is legitimately within the, limits of the sphere of 
science and what is not, and..an unwillingness to accept the fact that the solidity 
of our induction must be in an inverse ratio to the paucity of data we have upon which 
to base it. Ifhistory is really the unsubstantial dream that Mr. Hawkins appears to 
think-it, there is, and can be, no limit to our ignorance of the past, nor have we any 
guarantee that the present is not a dream or an illusion likewise. Barring, however, 
the air.of uncertainty.and haze of unreality which floats over his work, Mr. Hawkins 
chas written a readable and; in some respects, instructive book from the very extent 
of the field he has swept; but such authors'must forgive us if, in consequence of 
the supercilious manner in which they deal with facts in history and literature of 
which the world at. large knows something, we feel a certain degree of insecurity 
while following their guidance through the labyrinth of alleged facts on which it 
is less sufficiently informed and consequently less able to. pronounce with con- 
fidence. Altogether we are inclined to share with the writer the sense of des- 
pondency and gloom-which his own survey seems to have produced on him; nor 
do we see any way out of it if there is not a broader.standing ground than he is dis- 
posed to believe in some of the “ doctrines” he rejects, andif wehave not ourselves 
a firmer foothold on-the- basis of truth which. we are persuaded underlies those 
doctrines. The problem of our day is how to find and retain that foothold; we 
cannot think. that Mr. Hawkins has done much to help us in our search for it. 







* 1. Classic Preachers of the English Church. St. James’ Lecte 
2. Masters of English Theology. King’s College Lectures. ‘14 
3. Companions of the Devout Life. St.James’ Lectures. 187 
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has not always been observed in the lectures themselves. We must make an ex- 
ception in favour of Professor Plumptre, who writes with a refreshing naïveté of 
disgust concerning the “elaborate pamphleteer” whom he seems to have somewhat 
rashly undertaken to commend to the public. 

But the natural bias of each writer in favour of his own subject is partly 
corrected by comparing them together, since the protagonist of one lecture not 
unfrequently appears as the deuteragonist in another. For example, Canon Farrar, 
in his eloquent lecture on Jeremy Taylor, appears to grieve that preachers 
are not now in the habit of decking out their sermons with allusions to the 
“ condited bellies of the scarus,” and “ drinking of healths by the numerical 
letters of Philenium’s name;” but, if the young theologians of King’s College, 
who may perhaps have been moved to the purchase of a Martial or a Petronius 
by the Canon’s glowing periods, have also had the advantage of reading the volume 
on “Classic Preachers,” they will have found there a very opposite sentiment 
expressed by Dean Lake (p. 69) :— 


We do not believe that writings so diffuse and luxuriant as those of Taylor ever 
achieved the great object of the orator—persuasion : and this feeling is well expressed in 
a powerful passage of South, who seems to have been distinctly alluding to his great 
contemporary: “ ‘I speak the words of soberness,’ says St.Paul, ‘and I preach the Gospel, 
not with enticing words of man’s wisdom.’ This was the way of the apostles, discoursing 
of things sacred. Nothing here of the ‘fringes of the northern star ;’ nothing of 
‘the down of angels’ wings, or the beautiful locks of cherubim ;’ no starched similitudes, 
introduced with a ‘thus have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion? No; these 
were sublimities above the rise of the apostolic spirit.” 













































The names which appear in the two volumes on “ Classic Preachers” and 
“ Masters in English Theology” are, in the former, Donne, the Poet-Preacher, by 
Canon Lightfoot; Barrow, the Exhaustive Preacher, by Professor Wace ; South, 
the Rhetorician, by Dean Lake; Beveridge, the Scriptural Preacher, by Preben- 
dary Clarke; ‘Wilson, the Saintly Preacher, by Canon Farrar; Butler, the 
Ethical Preacher, by Dean Goulburn: in the latter, Hooker, by Canon Barry; 
Andrewes, by Dean Church; Chillingworth, by Professor Plumptre; Whichcote, 
by Canon Westcott; Taylor, by Canon Farrar; Pearson, by Protessor Cheetham. 
hile we think that all will be read with interest, the most generally attrac- 
ve will probably be the two by Canon Farrar; that on Andrewes by Dean 
urch is perhaps the most remarkable for historical grasp and literary power ; 
for sound judgment and masculine sense, we prefer those by Canon Barry 
Professor Wace. It is only fair to warn any ordinary reader, who may be 
ted to go on from the lectures to the study of the writers of whom they treat, 
approaching them he must arm himself with all his patience and be 
d for many disappointments. It is rare in these old writers to find a 
e Butler, who goes to. the pith of the matter and gives us arguments 
e as weighty now as when they were first spoken. Philistine as the 
y sound, it is our firm conviction that ninety-nine out of every hundred 
cated readers will learn more for the right understanding of Scripture 
ctical guidance of life from the last two volumes of lectures by the 
on Mozley than they would from all the folios of Donne, and Taylor, 
. and Beveridge. 
see that further courses of lectures on the English divines are 
at King’s College and at St. James’s. It is to be hoped that 
these courses may be enlarged, so as to include the more 
al divines, whether of the Reformed or Unreformed Churches, 
leading representatives of English Puritanism. We cannot at 
Barry's depreciatory view of the influence of this school 
1 thought of England. It is generally recognized that, 
avil, it is Puritanism which has given the main colour to 
e social morality of religious people, during the last two 
e believe that Milton, Baxter, and Bunyan, perhaps even 
ve had as much to do with moulding the theological 
y of the Church writers mentioned in these volumes. 
even among Churchmen it is the laity who make the 


‘oy provide the formulas P . e 


or “ Evening and Morning Comforters,” “Night 
and Reflections,” is not altogether a healthy symptom 
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it produces, when indulged in, an .unconscious self-deception; the pious emotions 
which are expressed with some warmth and tenderness are transferred to the 
readers Own mind, and soon the pleasing glow is mistaken for the outcome of 
genuine personal religious feeling. There is also a real danger to the religious 
life’ of many in that suspension of intelligence which afflicts them whenever the 
take up a religious or devotional work. Their wish to become as little children 
misleads them, and they forget that no spiritual gain is possible, unless the under- 
standing (we do not say the strongly ratiocinative faculty) is co-operating with the 
heart. The St. James’ Lectures.on the Devout Life will have the effect of a punkah 
upon the close atmospheres of some religious circles. They will stir a wholesome 
current of intelligent thought; and the more earnest lover of devotional books 
will be thankful for fresh light which makes the work of his choice more intelli- 
gible. They will learn to give a fitting place to their books of devotion—to regard 
them as helps, but not to make them directories of their consciences, to use them 
` as companions, not as masters of the devout life. As companions for quiet hours, 
they will be especially valuable in an age like our own, with its “provocations to 
mental restlessness” and “ distraction,” if those who read them will remember the 
: caution urged by Dean Goulburn, that Holy Scripture is all-sufficient for the uses 
of spiritual life (p. 49). Our space does not allow us to speak of the lectures 
separately, still less of those widely circulated works of which they treat; but we 
cannot do less than thank all who have contributed to this thoughtful, temperate, 
earnest-spirited volume. We might think that one exaggerated the value of 
human aids to spiritual life, that another showed too great fondness for syste- 
matizing and subjecting the soul-growth to an over rigid bondage, that some of 
these: manuals have been too unreservedly commended; but, on the whole, the 
spirit which pervades the lectures is as judicious as it is genial and sympathetic. 











































Canon Barrys BOYLE Lecrurzs.*—The distinguishing feature in Dr. 
Barry’s book is that he refuses to stake its truth on a single line of evidence. He 
insists that the evidence for religion, whether natural or revealed, is cumulative, 
or rather, as he elsewhere describes it, and as we should certainly prefer to call it, 
converging. Whether we take the universal consent of mankind, or the law of causa- 
tion, or the evidence of design, or the theology of the imagination, of the consciencg 
and of the affections, as Dr. Barry describes them, these six lines of proof all co 
verge towards one common centre. On the very lowest assumption, even the m 
careless outlook on life suggests, to use Mr. Matthew Arnold’s rather fant 
phrase, that “ there is a stream of tendency which makes for righteousness.” 
this taken by itself would only raise a faint presumption that a personal God 
source from whence this stream springs and towards which it flows. It is 
we go farther and compare distinct lines of proof, as Dr. Barry has done, ; 
that they flow towards one common centre, that we conclude with somet 
certainty, that this centre is a personal God. i 

- The question whether a number of separate probabilities will togethe 
a proof is determined by these two conditions:—1. Whether the probs 
seen to converge; and 2, whether the matter is one calling for practi 
and in which, as Dr. Newman has pointed out, it is our duty to decide 
the other.+ If the presumption does not point in one direction, or 3 
is only one of speculative interest calling for no action of the will, 
may we hope to attain to anything like a state of conviction either a 
Character of God. But if on the other hand He has not left us 3 
both within and without, all pointing on and up to Him as thei, 
voice within or a call of duty appeals to us to act on even th 
tions, and to stretch forth our lame hands of faith, and to wors 
of an unknown God rather than not worship at all; in this q 
so highly reasonable that the attitude of agnosticism is mo 
even intellectually irrational. It is the same inconsistenc 
pointed out when he described the case of a man active an 
this life, one of whom it might be said, as of Brutus, quis 


* Boyle Lectures, 1876. What is Natural Theology? ‘An Attempt to Ey 
Many Witnesses to God. By Alfred Barry, D,D., Principa of King’s Coller 
Honorary (‘haplain to the Queen. London: Christian Knowledge Society 

t Compare the interesting passage in his Grammar of Assent, “ Where 
are possible, the practical decision may be the same, whether on demon 
- gn low or high probability. The difference will lie in the amount of en 
and the amount of sacrifice we are ready to make for it." 
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was nevertheless unable, because unwilling, to decide in matters of eternal interest. 
The sceptic, to be consistent, should carry his theories of Maya or delusion into 
common life, and if they fail him there, he should ask himself why he is prepared 
to leave, and how far he is justified in leaving, the whole question of the hereafter 
dependent on a perchance. 

We could have wished that Canon Barry had given greater importance to the 
will as a factor in all determinations which are moral as well as intellectual. 
Bishop Butler and Pascal, in dealing with the Pyrrhonists of their day, do not 
omit this element of will, without which a judgment never can rise into a convic- 
tion. While touching on the theology of conscience, Dr. Barry treats of it more 
from the intellectual side, as Syneidesis or Synteresis, not as the main-spring of 
moral action, and so the true source of belief in God. Since it is the state of the 
will and affections which conditions faith and makes it possible or not, we cannot 
but regret this omission in a work which is’ in other respects of great value as a 
clear and cogent statement of the converging proof of religion. 


r 


THE CHRISTIAN CREED. *—We heartily welcome Professor Stanley Leathes’ 
simple and useful lectures on the first and best of the Creeds. Regited, as the 
Apostles’ Creed is, Sunday after Sunday, we know how readily the mind slips into 
a kind of slumber, and the familiar words are mechanically recited. A wholesome 
wish to question their meaning is preferable, Professor Leathes thinks, to an 
unreasoning acquiescence: “nothing can be worse than stagnation of thought; 

to teach a man to think for himself is the ultimate object of education.” 
In the course of these lectures we meet with suggestions which we believe will be 
found helpful to many. Thus the word creation is often supposed to imply an act 
performed once for all. Professor Leathes would rather understand it of “an act 
in progress.” “There is no analogy” (the words must not be taken too strictly) 
“between God’s making the world and a man’s making a watch or any other 
complex piece of machinery. For as soon as a man has made a watch his work 
is done, and it will continue to perform its functions; . . . . but this is not 
the case with God’s piece of mechanism, the universe. The universe when called 
into existence cannot go on of itself, for a single moment without Him; nay, 
more, it is even now in process of formation” (p. 51). Parallel to this thought 
s that which he presses on our notice respecting the judgment; that judgment 
hatever else it may include) is “the manifestation of character ”—“ the true 
d inevitable issue of character will be revealed in the judgment to come” 
269); the meaning of the fact of responsibility will be “revealed both to 
personal conscience and to the world at large” (p. 240). 








































JEWS In RELATION TO THE CHURCH AND THE Worup.t—This volume 
ures is indicative of a wish.to bring about a better understanding on theo- 
ubjects between the Jew and the Christian. The approach is here made 
ly and impartial spirit. Though touching necessarily on controversial 
ere is not the faintest trace of acrimony; there is even a straining after 
statement which seems now and then to fetter the writers and to produce 
ity of language. Someof the lecturers are perhaps hardly possessed of 
ions needed for the full treatment of so difficult a subject; but some 
and show not only force of reasoning but an unusually wide 
ith Jewish literature and-modern Jewish thought. Looked at as 
in a new direction, we think this volume worthy of all com- 


WONS.t—We have here, as it appears to us, the ripest fruit of 
ven to those who most loved and honoured that generous and 
ife-time, we believe that these sermons will come with an 
force and beauty; and to those, if there are any such, who 
ith his writings, we could recommend no better commence- 
han the present. “A man after God’s own heart,” is the 
us as we read the two Trinity Sermons, the sermon on 
od Friday, on the Love of God and Man, on Courage, on 
eace of God, and indeed many others in this golden 
Da le a ee a 


or Stanley Leathes. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
and the World. A Course of Lectures. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
. By Charles Kingsley. London: O. Kegan Paul & Co. 1878 .' 
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volume. The crudeness and the self-consciousness of earlier times have all but 
disappeared ; it is a prophet who stands before us uttering in burning words the 
deepest and truest thought of our generation on the greatest of all subjects. 


, NONCONFORMIST SERMONS, &c.*—The subject of the first of these volumes is 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the treatment is quite worthy, of, the preacher’s 
great reputation. His skill is equally remarkable in dealing with critical ques- 
tions, in setting forth the meaning of the text, in enforcing Christian doctrine, 
and in educing practical lessons. As might be expected, he loses no opportunity 
of combating sacerdotalism, and he cannot pass over in silence the question of 
Church and State, which now seems to have become an essential part of the 
Gospel according to the Nonconformists. ’ 

Dr. Allon’s sermons are long and elaborate, sometimes a little redundant 

through amplification, but all manifesting great ability, and showing a wide grasp of 
the subject of which they treat. The sermon on “The Vision of God” is full of t 
excellent reasoning and noble thoughts. Its teaching is that man longs above all 
things to see God, and this longing Christianity promises to satisfy to the utmost. 
It promises “a full, undivided manifestation, a Divine Pleroma, a true Pan- t 
theism.” This takes place through the Incarnation, which may be the supreme 
expression of something in the Divine nature, and which may be possible in virtue 
of some affinity of human nature with the Divine. This is the best sermon in 
the volume, but’ we would especially commend one on “ The Voices of God,” 
and another on “The Sorrows of Development.” 

Mr. Palmer’s volume is not of equal value with Mr. Dale’s or Dr. Allon’s, and 
even more than the latter it 1s open to the charge of diffuseness and amplification. 
His object is to set forth the importance of the temptation of Christ in the 
scheme of Redemption. To be the Restorer of the race it was necessary that 
He should be tempted like other men.» The subject generally is well discussed, 
and excellent lessons are drawn from it. 

Mr. Mark Evans, as we should infer from the tone of his book, is a liberal 
Nonconformist—liberal in his theology, and also in’ his bearing towards the 
National Church. He is less orthodox than the other three writers, and, 
perhaps on that account, has more freshness and originality. He essays boldly 
some of the greatest problems of religion and of human life, and with as muc 
success as some others have-done. The ordinary beliefs of orthodox Christia 
are sometimes roughly handled, without a due appreciation of the truth which r 
be in them, and of their beneficial influence on those who hold them. There 
however, a great deal of truth well put in Mr. Evans’ book. It is divided int, 
chapters on the “ gospels” respectively of “ Fatherhood,” “ Sonship,” ‘‘ Wors 
“ Sorrow,” “ Work,” ‘‘The Hereafter.’ The fact of the existence of re 
aspirations in man is the ground from which the author starts, and his ing 
if reasonable satisfaction has been provided for these aspirations. Recent 
are reviewed, and are found-as unsatisfying as the orthodox beliefs. Firs 
is called Christian Pantheism, which is said to rest on the law of beau 
we have Mr. Matthew Arnold with his “ power not ourselves,” the duty 
conscience and following the best we know. This is said to rest or 
order, and as it does not satisfy man is called “ a miserable burlesque 
A third is the physical: science which promises to show the Deit; 
microscope, or rather the no-Deity, for “in the vibration of indivi 
is the cause of all phenomena.” After showing how these fail he 
it is the religious sense which alone demands a conscious object for 
love, and thus grasps the unseen and the eternal. Home life fu 
fatherhood. Itis the sacrament of the fatherhood of God. In 4 
sonship,” we have the revelation of the Father. -Jesusis the x 
sonship. If we imitate Him, realize His sonship in oursely 
way to the Father. Christ is regarded as Himself the reve 
, systems which are described as founded on what He said ang 
miracles are very good, and bo are many other things in the 
grasp of the subject is required, and one that will do more ¥ 
beliefs. What we may call the practical part of the bog 
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home religion, more worship-in the family where the home relations become sacra- 
ments of our relations to God. The father and not the priest should be the teacher 
of religion, and its true home should be the house rather than the church. 


GEORGE Dawson’s PRAYERS AND Gnruons.*—Of these two volumes, the one 
containing the prayers and collects is very decidedly the best. There is not, so 
far as we can judge, a single community of a distinctively Christian character, 
in which these would not be pronounced catholic. We must make a reservation 
with regard to the majority of the Unitarian body, who of course would 
object to the phrase, “ through Jesus Christ our Lord,’ or its equivalent, 
which frequently occurs at the close of these prayers. “ ‘This we ask as dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ,” is a common formula with them, but in Mr. Dawson’s 
prayers, the commendatory. clause (if we may so term it) is so used that 
it would satisfy the most orthodox of congregations, though there are a great 
many prayers in which it is omitted altogether. On the whole, we are not in the 
least surprised that the book is in its fifth edition ; for while the devotional exercises 
which it contains are, as we have said, Catholic in tone and phrase, they are, in the 
recent somewhat peculiar sense of the adjective, intimately and decidédly, if not 
intensely, human. The only thing, indeed, which could for a moment be supposed 
by even the most jealous of orthodox critics to suggest the faintest flavour of 
what is frequently called unsoundness is a certain assertiveness in this particular. 
The “humanity ” is abounding, overflowing; the speaker speaks, indeed, face to 
face with God, but he is never far away from the emotions and topics of the earth : 
the harvest, the sea, the sky; art, love, labour, frailty, patriotism ; that mingled 
yarn of life of which Shakespeare said our virtues would be proud if our vices 
whipped them not. The moral tone, both of the sermons and the prayers, 1s often 
severe, but never strained. The spirituality, though constant, is not even stretched. 

In spite of the vicissitudes of his career few men changed so little as George 
Dawson did. We had some personal knowledge of him when he was about seven- 
teen, and at that age heard him lecture. ` We also heard him lecture almost imme- 
iately before his very sudden death, and thought to ourselves, as we listened to. 
im, “ Except the rapidly-silvering hair, there is no change, save what happens 
all artists as they grow older,—a tendency to emphasize peculiarities.” He 
ke just as fluently, without notes, when a mere lad, as he did at thirty, at forty, 
ifty. We have rarely detected him in even such half-certain signs of a break- 

of memory as are only visible to the expert eye. We watched with harmless 
-ement one special case—he had evidently forgotten the name of ariver—there 
stone blink of the eyelids, the river was passed over as “ acertain river ” (which 
-y well), and the lecturer went on with the usual consummate ease. 
se Dawson, as is well known, started from Nonconforming orthodoxy, and 
eaching long before he had reached his majority. We recall in certain 
of his at about that time many a sign of mental uneasiness. As a 
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i 6 
is, though Mr. Dawson tells us that when once he had untied the “ parcel” of his — 
early beliefs he could never tie it up again, he could never get away from use and 
wont, and out of pure affection for the essence of the things signified constantly 
employed signs whose strict value he did not care to measure. In the passage we 
are about to quote from one of his prayers, it will be observed that he thanks God 
for the commandment to keep the Sabbath. That he did not believe, except in the 
non-natural sense which, for example, My. W. G. Clark could not endure, in any 
such commandment, historically taken, is certain. Yet who would suppose this 
from his language P— 


“We bless Thee that we have escaped from what has been surrounding us all the week 
—those great tyrannical necessities of everyday life. Give us to see this day the things 
that are not seen—the great mysteries of God. We bless Thee that this day the hammer 
rests, and the toils of men cease; and we would pray Thee that Thou wouldst make this 
nation wise to know the mighty blessing of the rest-day that Thou hast given us. Let us 
meditate upon the beautiful teachings of the commandment: Six days shalt thou labour, d 
the seventh day shalt thou rest. For that commandment we thank Thee. We bless Thee 
for a day when the bondsman may not be ordered to work ; for a day when the crafts- 
man can céase from labour. Teach this foolish generation the importance of a day of rest, 
‘knitting up the ravelled sleeve of care’ and binding up the wounds of labour and of toil. 
Let us keep this quiet day; blessed day for the spirit; the great teaching-day, wherein 
we receive lessons and give them, the day when we ask about eternal things ; the day 
when we can gather round the Cross, and hear of those things that our busy world will 
not let us hear of on other days; a day to lay down the fishing-net, and to listen to what 
the Master may say unto us; to forsake the streets, and gather round the temple-steps. 
Bless us by making us wise; and make us thankful for this Sabbath-day, and enable us 
to keep it holy unto Thee.” l 


We quote the petition. with the most unreserved sympathy, and wish “this 
foolish generation” would take it to heart. The sudden introduction of a quota- 
tion is truly characteristic, and the whole passage a very fair illustration of some 
of our comments. i 

It must be remembered that both the Discourses and the Prayers are largel 
taken from notes, and extend over nearly thirty years. So much pains have be 
taken to mark all quoted words that it may not be unacceptable if we mention t 
we noted a line and a half from Wordsworth, about the burden of “this uni 
` telligible world,” which had no inverted commas. 














ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, 


_AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


I.—ON THE PERCEPTION OF THE INFINITE.* 

















The Problem of the Origin of Religion. 


| we form concepts, how it is that we compare ‘percepts and’ 
pts, add and subtract, multiply and divide” them—all these are - 
ms with which everybody is more or less familiar, from the days ` 
t he first opened the pages of Plato or Aristotle, of Hume or 
ensation, perception, imagination, reasoning, everything In : 
h ‘exists in our own consciousness, has had to defend the 
eason of its existence; but the question, Why we believe, 
e or imagine we are conscious of thin gs which we can 
ive with our senses, nor conceive with our reason %—a, 
uld seem, more natural to ask than any other—has but 
even from the greatest philosophers, that attention 
fully to deserve. 


Strauss: Have we still any Religion? 


tisfactory than the manner in which this problem 
into the foreground of popular controversy? 
cts a most acute- reasoner, puts before us in 
d the New Faith,” the question, “Have we 
hallenge put in this form, the only answer 


© 
be an appeal to statistics; and here we 


es, delivered at the request of the Hibbert Trustees, 
Abbey. 
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should soon be told that, out of a hundred thousand people, there is 
hardly one who professes to be without religion. If another answer 
was wanted, the question ought to have been put in a different form. 
Strauss ought before all things to have told us clearly what he 
himself understands by religion. He ought to have defined religion 
both in its psychological and historical development. But what 
does he do instead? He simply takes the old definition which 
Schleiermacher gave of religion, viz., that it consists in a feeling: of 
absolute dependence, and he supplements it by a definition of 
Feuerbach’s, that the essence of all religion is covetousness, which . ° 
manifests itself in prayer, sacrifice, and faith. He then concludes, be- 
cause there is less of prayer, crossing, and attending mass in our days i 
than in fhe middle ages, that therefore there is little left of real piety 
and religion. I have used, as much as possible, Strauss’s own words. 
But where has Strauss or’ anybody else proved that true religion 
manifests itself in prayer, crossing, and attending mass only, and that 
all who do not pray, who do not cross themselves, and who do not 
attend mass, have no longer any religion at all, and no belief in God? 
If we read on, we are almost tempted to believe that M. Renan was 
right in saying that those poor Germans try very hard to be irreligious, 
and atheistical, but never succeed.’ Strauss says: “ The world is to us 
- the workshop of the Rational and the Good. That on which we fee 
ourselves absolutely dependent is by no means a brute power, befoy 
which we must bow in silent resignation. It is order and law, reas 
and goodness, to which we surrender ourselves with loving confide 
In our inmost nature we feel a kinship between ourselves and tha 
which we depend. In our dependence we are free, and prid 
humility, joy and resignation, are mingled together in our feeli 
the Universe.” oo l 
If that is not religion, how is it to- be called? The wh 
ment of Strauss amounts, in fact, to this. He retains religi 
feeling of dependence, in the full sense assigned to it b 
macher, but he rejects the element added by Feuerbach, 
motive of covetousness, as both untrue, and unworth 
Strauss himself is so completely in the dark as to the 
religion that’ when, at the end of the second cha 
he asks himself whether he still has a religion, h 
“Yes, or No, according as you understand it.” 
Yes, but this is the very point which ought to 
2 first, namely, what we ought to understand by 
answer that in order to understand what religi 
all see what it has been; how it has come to 



































e Antiquity of Reltgion. 


Religion is not a new invention. It is, į 
- e Yeast as old as the world we know. As so 
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the thoughts and feelings of man, we find him in possession of religion, 
or tather possessed by religion. The oldest literary documents are 
almost everywhere religious. “ Our earth,” as Herder” says, “ owes the 
seeds of all higher culture to religious tradition, whether literary or 
oral.” Even if We go beyond the age of literature, if we explore 
the deepest levels of human thought, we can discover,in the crude 
ore which was made to supply the earliest coins or counters of the 
human. mind, the presence of religious ingredients. Before the Aryan 
languages separated—and who is to tell how many thousand years 
before the first hymn of the Veda or the first line of Homer that ethnic 
schism may have happened ?—there existed in them an expression for 
light, and from it, from the root div, to shine, the adjective deva had 
been formed, meaning originally “bright.” Afterwards this word deva 
was applied, as a comprehensive designation, to all the bright powers 
of the morning and the spring, as opposed to all the dark powers of 
the night and the winter: but when we meet with it for the first time 
in the oldest literary documents, it is already so far removed from 
this its primitive etymological meaning, that in the Veda there are but 
few passages where we can with certainty translate it still by “ bright.” 
The bright dawn is addressed in the Veda as devi ushas, but it must 
‘emain doubtful whether the old poets still felt in that address the 
tymological meaning of brightness, or whether we ought not to 
nslate deva in the Veda, as deus in Latin, by God, however difficult 
may find it to connect any definite meaning with such a translation. 
, what we know for certain is, that deva came to mean “ god,” because 
iginally meant bright and brilliant, and we cannot doubt that 
ing beyond the meaning of brightness had attached itself to 
‘d deva, before the ancestors of the Indians and Italians broke 
their common home. 

hether we descend to the lowest roots of our own intel- 
th, or ascend to the loftiest heights of modern speculation, 
we find religion as a power that conquers, and conquers 
o think that they have conquered it. 































Science of Religion. 


id not escape the keen-eyed philosophers of ancient 
whom the world of thought seems to have been as 
‘ent as the air which revealed the sea, the shore, 
, were startled at a very early time by the pre- 
oy the appearance of a phantom which they 
‘e was the beginning of the science of religion, 
een said, a science of to-day or of yesterday. 
f religion put forward by Feuerbach in his 
Christianity,” which sounds to us like the 
. was anticipated more than two thousand 


der Menschheit, 9. Buch, p. 130 (ed. Brockhaus). 
P 2 
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è 
years ago by the philosophers of Greece. With Feuerbach religion is 


a radical evil, inherent in mankind—the sick heart of man is the source 
of all religion, and of all misery. With Herakleitos, in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., religion is a disease, though a sacred disease.* Such a 
saying, whatever we may think of its truth, shows, at all events, that 
religion and the origin of religion had formed the subject of deep and 
anxious thought at the very beginning of what we call the history of 
philosophy. i 

I doubt whether there was in the sayings of Herakleitos the same 
hostile spirit against all religion as that which pervades the writings of 
Feuerbach. The idea that to believe is meritorious was not an ancient 
Greek idea, and therefore to doubt was not yet regarded as a crime, 
except where it interfered with public institutions. There was, no 
doubt, an orthodox party in Greece, but we can hardly say that it was 
fanatical;{ nay,“it is extremely difficult to understand at what time it 
acquired its power and whence it took its coherence. 

Herakleitos certainly blames those who follow singers (dodo/),t and 
whose teacher is the crowd, who pray to idols, as if they were to gossip 
with the walls of houses, not knowing what gods and heroes really 
are. Hpikouros does the same. But, unlike Epikouros, Herakleitos 
nowhere denies the existence:of invisible Gods or of the One Divine. 
Only when he saw people believing in what the singers, such as Homer 
and Hesiod, told them about Zeus and Hera, about Hermes and Aphr 
dite, he seems to have marvelled; and the only explanation which 
could find of so strange a phenomenon was that it arose from an aff 
tion of the mind, which the physician might try to heal, whensoev 
showed itself, but which he could never hope to stamp out altoge 

In a certain sense, therefore, the science of religion is as ]j 
modern invention as religion itself. Wherever there is hu 
there is religion, and wherever there is religion, the question 
it came cannot be long suppressed.. When children once b 
questions, they ask the why and the wherefore of everythi 
not excepted; nay, I believe that the first problems of 
philosophy were suggested by religion. 

It has sometimes been asked why Thales should be c 
pher, and should keep his place on the first page of 
philosophy.. Many a schoolboy may have wondere 
































* See Heracliti Ephesii Reliquie, ed Bywater, p. 57, 1. 1 
Diogene Laertio, ix. 1. Mr. Bywater places the saying rhv 
among the Spuria, p. 51, but it seems to me to have the full, 
Herakleitos. It is true that o%jc1s means rather opinion an 
religious belief, but the latter is after all a subdivision only o 
be called a disease, but hardly a sacred disease, nor can 
either in the sense of great and fearful disease, or in the t 
I am wrong, I share my error with one of the best Gree 
Welcker takes the words of Herakleitos in the sanfe se 
They are sometimes ascribed to Epikouros; anyhow th 
Greece. 

+ Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, i. 4. f 
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water was the beginning of all things, should be called philosophy. 
And yet, childish as that saying may sound to us, it was anything but 
childish at the time of Thales. It was the first bold denial that the 
gods had made the world; it was the first open protest against the 
. religion of the crowd—a protest that had to be repeated again and 
again before the Greeks could be convinced that such thinkers as 
Herakleitos and Xenophanes had at least as good a right to speak of 
the gods or of God as Homer and other itinerant singers. ` 
No doubt, at that early time it was more important to show that 
what was believed by the crowd was wrong, than to ask how those 
wrong opinions of the crowd had arisen. Still, even that problem, 
which seems to us to belong to a much later stratum of thought, was 
not entirely absent from the minds of the earliest thinkers of Greece ; 
for no one could have given the answer ascribed to Herakleitos, who 
had not asked himself the question which we ask ourselves to-day : 
What, then, is the origin of religion? or, to put it into more*modern 
language, How is it that we believe, that we accept what, as we are 
told by enemy and friend, cannot be supplied to us by our senses or 
established by our reason ? | 



























Difference between Ancient and Modern Belief. 


‘It may be said that, when Herakleitos pondered on oinois, OY belief, 
meant something very different from what we mean by religion. 
doubt he did; for if there is a word that has changed from century 
ntury, and has a different aspect in every country in which it is 
nay, which conveys peculiar shades of meaning, as it is used by 
an, woman, or child—it is religion. In our ordinary language 
‘eligion in at least three different senses: first, as the object of 
condly, as the power of belief; thirdly, as the manifestation 
hether in acts of worship or in acts of real piety. 
e uncertainty prevails in other languages. It would be 
ranslate our'word religion into Greek or Sanskrit ; nay, 
religio does by no means cover all that religion compre- 
. We need not be surprised, therefore, at the frequent 
s, and consequent wranglings, between those who 
without at least having made so much clear to 
aers, Whether by religion they mean religious 
h, or religious acts. 
; point in order to show you that it is not from 
e very outset of these lectures, I insist on the 
nition of religion, before we attempt another 
to lead us as near as possible to the hidden, 


finitions of Religion. 


sod old custom never to enter upon the 
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discussion of any scientific problem, without giving beforehand defini- 

tions of the principal terms that had to be employed. A book on logic 

or grammar generally opened with the question, What is logic? what 

is grammar? No one would write on minerals without first explain- ` 

ing what he meant by a mineral, or on art without defining, as well as 

he might, his idea of art. No doubt it was often as troublesome for 

the author to give such preliminary definitions, as it seemed useless 

to the reader, who was generally quite incapable of appreciating in 

the beginning their full value, Thus it happened that the rule of , ` 
giving verbal definitions came to be looked upon after a time as use- 
less and obsolete. Some authors actually took credit for no longer 
giving these verbal definitions, and it soon became the fashion to say’ 
that the only true and complete definition of what was meant by 
logic or grammar, by law or religion, was contained in the books 
themselves which treated of these subjects. 

But what has been the result? Endless misunderstandings and 
controversies, which might have been avoided in many°cases, if both 
sides had clearly defined what they did, and what they did not, under- 
stand by certain words. l 

With regard to religion, it is no doubt extremely difficult to give a 
definition. The word rose to.the surface thousands of years ago; 1 
was retained while what was meant by it went on changing fro 
century to century, and it is now often applied to the very opposite 
what it was originally intended to signify. 


































Etymological Meaning of Religio. 


It is useless with words of this kind to appeal to their etym 
meaning. The etymological meaning of a word is alw 
tremely important, both psychologically and historically, b 
indicates the.exact point from which certain ideas stay 
to know the small source of a river is very different fro 
the whole course of it: and to know the etymology of a 
different from being able to trace it through all the ed 
racts through which it has been tossed and tumbled, 
what it 1s now. 

Besides, as with rivers, so with words, it is by 
put our finger on the exact spot from. whence 
The Romans themselves felt doubtful as to th 
religio. Cicero, as is well known, derived it fro 
again, to take up, to consider, to ponder—o 
neglect; while others derived it from re-ligay 
I- believe myself that Cicero’s etymology 

ereligio® meant originally respect, regard, 
that it did not continue long to retain th 


* Réligio, if it was derived from rč-legere, would ha 
taking up again, considering carefully. Thus di-h 
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Historical Aspect of Religion. 


It must be clear that when we have to use words which have had 
a long history of their own, we can neither use them in their primitive 
etymological meaning, nor can we use them. at one and the same time 
in all the senses through which they have passed. It is utterly use- 
less to say, for mmstance, that religion meant this, and did not 
mean that; that it meant faith or worship, or morality or ecstatic 
vision, and that it did not mean fear or hope, or surmise, or reverence 
of the gods. Religion may mean all this; perhaps at one time or 
other the name was used in every one of these meanings; but who 
has a right to say that religion shall at present or in future have one 
of these meanings, and one only? The mere savage may*not even 
have a name for religion; still when the Papua squats before his harwar, 


up from among other things; then to esteem, to love. Negligo (nec-lego) meant not to 
take up, to leave unnoticed, to neglect. Intelligo meant to gather together with other 
things, to connect together, to arrange, classify, understand. 
~ Rélego occurs in the sense of taking back, gathering up (Ovid, M. 8. 173): Janua diffi- 
cilis filo est inventa relecto, “The difficult door was found by the thread [of Ariadne], 
which was gathered up again.” It is frequently used in the sense of travelling over the 
same ground: Egressi relegunt campos (Val. Fl. 8. 121). In this meaning Cicero thinks 
that it was used, when applied to religion: Qui omnia que ad cultum deorum pertinerunt 
diligenter retractarent et tamquam relegerent, sunt dicti religiosi ex relegendo, ut 
eleganter ex eligendo, tamquam a diligendo diligenter, ex intelligendo intelligenter: his 
enim in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem que in religioso (Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
2, 28, 72), “ People were called religious from relegere, because they went over again, 
s it were, and reconsidered carefully whatever referred to the worship of gods.” 
Relegere would therefore have meant originally much the same as respicere, revereri, 
ich, from meaning to look back, came to mean to respect. 7 

ancient author quoted by Gellius (4. 9) makes a distinction between religiosus, 
h he uses in the sense of superstitious, and religens. ‘ Religentem esse oportet,” he 
“religiosum nefas:”’ it is right to be reverent, wrong to be religious, i.e., super- 
s. The difficulty that réligio has retained its long e, being also written some- 
ellicio (from red-ligio), is not even mentioned by Cicero. Lucretius uses both 
d rélatum with a long e. 
, used subjectively, meant conscientiousness, reverence, awe, and was not 
restricted to reverence for the gods. Thuswe read: Religione jurisjurandi ac 
in testimoniis dicendis commoveri, “ to be moved in giving evidence by the 
pr an oath, and by the fear of the gods” (C. Font. 9.:20). Very soon, however, ' 
re and more restricted to reverence for the gods and divine things. People 
of a man’s religion, meaning his piety, his faith in the gods, his observ- 
ies, till at last an entire system of faith was called religiones or religio. 
er derivation of religio which is also supported by high authorities (such 
tius, St. Augustin), who derive it from religore, to bind up, to fasten, to 
oint of view religio would have meant originally what binds us, holds 
ether with Pott (Etym. Forsch., i. p. 201) we can say that such a deriva- 
No doubt, a noun like religio cannot be derived direct from a verb of 
such as religare. That would give us religatio, just as obligare 
t verbs of the first conjugation are themselves derivatives, and 
e side of words derived from their more simple roots. Thus by 
ave opinio and necopinus; by the side of rebellare, rebellis and 
eitschrift, iv. p. 144) points out that. by the side of ligare, we 
der, and that, therefore, religio from 1eligare could be defended, 

I believe that is so. Still there isno trace of religare hav- 
į themselves in the sense of restraining, still less of revering 
are the original meanings in which religio first appears in 
leg-ès, is likewise derived from ligare, like jus, føom 
lig-ud, lége, might seem to confirm this. But Lottner’s 
lög, Eng. law, what is laid down, and is settled (Gesetz in 
(see Curtius: Griech. Etymologie, i. p. 367), though the, — 
‘egular. 
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clasping his hands over his forehead, and asking himself whether it 
is right or wrong to do a certain thing, that is to him religion. Again, 
when a recent philosopher, after declaring both God and gods obso- 
lete, falls down before a beloved memory, dedicating all his powers 
to the service of humanity, that was to him religion. Again, when 
the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his 
eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, “God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner,” that was to him religion. When Thales declared 
that all things were full. of the gods, and when Buddha denied that 
there were any devas or gods at all, both were stating their religious 
convictions. When the young Brahman lights the fire on his simple 
altar at the rising of the sun, and prays, in the oldest prayer of the 
world, “Lighten thou our. minds;” or when, later in life, he discards 
all prayer and sacrifice as useless, nay, as hurtful, and silently buries 
his own self in the. Eternal Self—all this is religion. Schiller declared 
that he professed no religion; and why? ‘From religion. How, then, 
shall we find a definition of religion sufficiently wide to comprehend 
all these phases of thought ? 































Definitions of Religion by Kant and Fichte. 


It may be useful, however, to examine at least a few of the more 
recent definitions of religion, if only to see that almost every one is 
met by another, which takes the very opposite view of what religio 
is or ought to be. According to Kant, religion is morality. Whe 
we look upon all our moral duties as divine commands, that, he thin 
constitutes religion.* And we must not forget that Kant does 
consider that duties are moral duties because they rest on a di 
command (that would be, according to Kant, merely re 
religion); on the contrary, he tells us that because we are d 
conscious of them as duties, therefore we look upon them a; 
commands. Any outward divine authority is, in the eyes of a 
philosopher, something purely phenomenal, or, as we should 
concession to human weakness. An established religion T o 
a Church, though it cannot at first dispense with statutor 
go beyond pure morality, must, he thinks, contain in it 
which in time will make the religion of good moral 
goal, and enable us in the end to surrender the pr 
the Church. | 


* “Religion ist (subjectiv betrachtet) das Erkenntniss 
-gottlicher Gebote.”—Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
~ See Kant, p. 183: “ Weil indess jede auf statutarische 
nur in so ferne die wahre sein kann, als sie in sich ein Prin 
“Vernunftglauben (als demjenigen, der, wenn er practi 
, eigentlich die Religion ausmacht) beständig zu nähern, 
‘defi was an ihm historisch ist) mit der Zeit entbehre 
‘diesen Gesetzen und an den Beamten der darauf gegrün 
(cultus), der Kirche so ferne setzen können, als die 
e jederzeit auf jenen letzten Zweck (einen öffentlichen R 
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Fichte, Kant’s immediate successor, takes the very opposite view. 
Religion, he says, is never practical, and was never intended to in- 
fluence our life. Pure morality suffices for that, and it is only a cor- 
rupt ‘society that has to use religion, as an impulse to moral action. 
Religion is knowledge. It gives to a man a clear insight into himself, 


answers the highest questions, and thus imparts to us a complete . 


harmony with ourselves, and a thorough sanctification to our mind. 


Now Kant may be perfectly right in saying that religion ought to be - 


morality, or Fichte may be perfectly right in saying that it ought to be 
knowledge. What I protest against is that either the one or the other 
should be taken as a satisfactory definition of what is or was uni- 
versally meant by the word religion. 


© 
Religion, with or without Worship. 


There is another view, according to which religion consists in the 
worship of divine beings, and it has been held by many writers to be 































without what is called a cultus. A religious reformer has a perfect 
right to say so, but the historian of religion could easily point out that 
religions have existed, and do exist still, without any signs of external 
worship. : 

In the last number of the Journal of the Anthropological Society 
ebruary, 1878), there is an interesting account of a mission esta- 
ished by Benedictine monks in New Nursia in Western Australia, 
th of the Swan River, in the diocese assigned to the Roman Catholic 
of Perth in 1845. These Benedictine monks took great pains 
ertain the religious sentiments of the natives, and for a long 
ey seem to have been unable to discover even the faintest 
anything that could be called religion. After three years of 
e, Monsignor Salvado declares that the natives do not adore 
hether true or false. Yet he proceeds to tell us that they 
Omnipotent Being, creator of heaven and earth, whom 
on, and whom they imagine as a very tall, powerful, 
of their own country and complexion. His mode of 
breathing. To create the earth, he said, “ Earth, 
he breathed, and the earth was created. So with 
he kangaroo, &c. Motogon, the author of good, is 
, the author of evil. This latter being is the 
‘wind and the storm, and the invisible author of 
ildren, wherefore the natives fear him exceed- 
fotogon has long since been dead and decrepit, 


afflicts them with calamities, propitiated by 
bishop concludes, “ did I observe any ac? 
any indication suggest to me that they 


s 33 


1p 


impossible that a religion should exist without some outward forms, 


a 


any worship. ‘Nor is Cienga, although the . 
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If from one savage race we turn to another, we find among the 
Hidatsa or Grosventre Indians of the Missouri the very opposite state, 
Mr. Matthews,* who has given us an excellent account of this tribe, 


says (p. 48) :— 


“Tf we use the term worship in its most extended sense, it nay be said 
that, besides ‘the Old Man Immortal’ or ‘the Great Spirit,’ ‘the Great 
Mystery,’ they worship everything in nature. Not man alone, but the sun, 
the moon, the stars, all the lower animals, all trees and plants, rivers and 
lakes, many boulders and other separated rocks, even some hills and buttes 
which stand alone—in short, everything not made by human hands, which has 
an independent being, or can be individualized, possesses a spirit, or, more 
properly, a shade. To these shades some respect or consideration is due, but 


not equally to all. . . . The sun is held in great veneration, and many 
valuable sacrifices are made to it.” 



























Here then among the very lowest of human beings we see how 
some worship everything, while others worship nothing, and who 
shall say which of the two is the.more truly religious? 

Let us now look at the conception of religion, such as we find it 
among the most cultivated races of Europe, and we shall find among 
them the same divergence. Kant declares that to attempt to please 
the Deity by acts which have no moral value, by mere cultus, i.e, by 
external worship, is not religion, but simply superstition.| I need no 
quote authorities on the other side who declare that a silent religio 
of the heart, or even an active religion in common life, is nothi 
without an external worship, without a priesthood, without ritual. 

We might examine many more definitions of religion, an 
should always find that they contain what ‘certain persons t 
that religion ought to be; but they are hardly ever wide en 
embrace all that has been called religion. That being so, 
step has generally been to declare that whatever is outsi 
of any one of these definitions does not deserve to be ca 
name; but should be called superstition, or idolatry, or 
sophy, or any other more- or less offensive name, K 
much of what other people call religion, hallucination 
call Kant’s own religion mere legality. Many peo 
the brilliant services, whether carried on in Chi 
Roman Catholic cathedrals, as mere superstition; 


* Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
Washington, 1877, 


anstellt, ob er seine Gebetsformeln mit den Lippen, 
glaubt, dass diese Wünsche, auch schriftlich anfeese 
etwas, z. B. auf Flaggen geschrieben, durch den: 
schlossen, als eine Schwungmaschine mit der Hand be 
erreichen) es durch ein Gebetrad an die himmlis 
Surrogat des moralischen Dienstes Gottes es auch i 
und von gleichen Werth ” (p. 208). 
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the silent Australians, and the half-uttered convictions of Kant, would 
by others be classed together as not very far removed from atheism. 


Definition of Schleiermacher (Dependence), and of Hegel (Freedom). 


I shall mention one more definition of religion, which in modern 
times has been rendered memorable and popular by Schleiermacher. 
According to him religion consists in our consciousness of absolute 
dependence on something which, though it determines us, we cannot 
determine in turn.* But here again another class of philosophers 
step in, declaring that feeling of dependence the very opposite of 
religion. There is a famous, though not very wise saying of Hegel, 
that if the consciousness of dependence constituted religion, the dog 
would possess most religion. On the contrary, religion, accerding to 
Hegel, is or ought to be perfect freedom; for itis neither more nor 
less than the Divine Spirit becoming conscious of himself through the 
finite spirit. 






























Comte and Feuerbach. 


From this point it required but another step, and that step was soon 
‘taken by Feuerbach in Germany, and by Comte in France, to make 
man himself, not only the subject, but also the object of religion and 
religious worship. We are told that man cannot know anything 
higher than man; that man therefore is the only true object of 
eligious knowledge and worship, only not man as an individual, but 
an as a class. The generic concept of man, or the genius of 
anity, is to be substantiated, and then humanity becomes at once 
the priest and the deity. 
othing can be more eloquent, and in some passages really more 
n and sublime, than the religion of Humanity, as preached by 
and his disciples. Feuerbach, however, destroys even that last 
man. He mistrusts the devotion of man to humanity; he 
t selfishness is the only natural motive of human actions, 
‘ests of humanity are accused of either deceiving themselves 
ally deceiving the world. 


Difficulty of Defining Religion. 


that each definition of religion, as soon as it is started, 
o provoke another which meets it by a flat denial. . 
almost as many definitions of religion as there are 
rid, and there is almost the same hostility between 
these different definitions of religion as there is 
ers in different religions. What, then, is to be 
possible to give a definition of religion, that 
all that has ever been called religion, or by 
believe it is, and you will yourselves have 
imperfect account of Schleiermacher’s views of religion, 


erfect as he advanced in life. See on this point the. 
by W. Dilthey, 1870. 
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perceived the reason why it is so. Religion is something which has 
passed, and- is still passing, through an historical evolution, and all we 


can do is to'follow it up to its origin, and then to try to comprehend 
it in its later developments. 


Specific Characteristic of Religion. 
But though an adequate definition, or even an exhaustive descrip- 
tion, of all that has ever been called religion is impossible, what is 
possible is to give some specific characteristic which distinguishes the 
objects of religious consciousness from all other objects, and at the 
same time distinguishes ‘our consciousness, as applied to religious 
objects, from our consciousness when dealing with objects supplied to 
it by seuse and reason. © | 
Let it not be supposed, however, that there is a separate conscious- 
ness for religion. There is but one self and one consciousness, 
although that consciousness varies according to the objects to which 
it is applied. We distinguish between sense and reason, though both 
are only different functions of the same conscious self. In the same 
manner, when we speak of faith as a religious faculty in man, all thatwe ` 
can mean is our ordinary consciousness, so developed and modified as to 
enable us to take cognisance of religious objects. This is not meant as 
a new sense, by the side of the other senses, or as a new reason: by th 
side of our ordinary reason,—a new-soul within the soul. It is simp 
the old consciousness applied to new objects, and reacted upon 
them. To admit faith asa separate religious faculty, or a theistic 
stinct, in order to explain religion as a fact, such as.we find it ev. 
where, would be like admitting a vital force in order to explain lif 
would be a mere playing with words or trifling with truth. ‘Su 
planations may have answered formerly, but at present the ba 
advanced too far for any peace to be concluded on such te 






























Religion, a Subjective Faculty for the Apprehension of the Infi, 

In a course of introductory lectures on the Science 
delivered at the Royal Institution in 1878, I tried to 
jective side of religion, or what is commonly called f. 
lowing words: *— . 

“ Religion is a mental faculty which, independent of, na 
and reason, enables man to apprehend the Infinite unde 
under varying disguises. Without that faculty, no religio 
worship of idols and fetishes, would be possible; an 
attentively, we can hear in all religions a groaning o 


to conceive the inconceivable, to utter the unuttera 
Infinite, a love of Qod.” 


‘I do not quote these words because I’ alto 
now. I very seldom approve altogether*of 
some years ago. [ fully admit the force of 


* Introduction to the Science of Reli 
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been raised against that definition of religion, but I still think that the 
kernel of it is sound. I should not call it now an exhaustive definition 
of religion, but I believe it supplies such characteristics as will enable 
us to distinguish between religious consciousness on one side, and 
sensuous and rational knowledge on the other. 

What has been chiefly objected to in my definition of religion, was 
that I spoke of it as a mental faculty. “Faculty” isa word that rouses ` 
the anger of certain philosophers, and to some extent I fully share 
their objections. It seems to be imagined that faculty must signify 
something substantial, a spring as it were setting a machine in motion; 
a seed or a pip that can be handled, and will spring up when planted. 
in proper, soil. How faculty could be used in such a sense, I have 
never been able to comprehend. Faculty signifies a mode ofsaction, 
never a substantial something. Faculties are neither gods nor ghosts, 
neither powers nor principalities. Faculties are inherent in substances, 
quite as much as forces or powers are. In the former case we deal 
with conscious, in the latter with unconscious substances. There is no 
force without substance, and there is no substance without force. The 
two are inseparable, because they are one. Thus to speak’of faculty 
as a thing by itself, would be the same as to speak of gravity as a 
thing by itself. Both would be sheer mythology. There can be little 
oubt that if the law of. gravity had been discovered at Rome, there 
uld have been a temple built to the goddess of gravity. We no 
er build temples, but the way in which some natural philosophers 
k of gravity is hardly less mythological. If, therefore, faculty is 
biguous and dangerous, or if it is an unpopular word, let us by 
ans discard it. Iam perfectly willing to say “potential energy” 
, and therefore to define the subjective side of religion as the 
] energy which enables man to apprehend the Infinite. Ifthe 
nguage allowed it, [should even propose to replace “faculty” 
yet, and to speak of the Not-yet of language and religion, 
eir faculties or potential energies.* Professor Pfleiderer, 
we some excellent contributions to the science of religion, 
my definition because it admits a facultas occulta. In 


































the slain over again, I quote the following words of Locke, On 
ok ii. ce. 21. 17:—“ For if it be reasonable to suppose and talk of 
ugs, that can-act (as we do, when we say the will orders, and the 
we should make a speaking faculty, and a walking faculty, and 
ich those actions are produced, which are but several modes of 
ike the will and understanding to be faculties by which the 
piving are produced, which are but several modes of think- 
say, that it is the singing faculty sings, nnd the dancing 
ll chooses, or that the understanding conceives; or, as is 
: understanding, or the understanding obeys, or obeys not, 
¿proper and intelligible to say, that the power of speaking 
he power of.singing obeys, or disobeys the power of 
.evertheless, phas prevailed, and, as I guess, produced, 


recht persiflirt werden, wie die Leute von einzelnen 
ie reine Vernunft schmeichelt sich.’’—Schleiermacher, 
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one sense I accept that word, viz., if it means no more than that there is 
in men, both individually and generally (ontogenetically and phylo- 
genetically), something that develops into perception, conception, and 
faith, using the last word as meaning the apprehension of the Infinite. 
If the development of that faculty is still occult, we must try to make 
it legs so; but this applies, not only to the faculty of faith, but like- 
wise to the faculties of sense and reason. 


* The Three adiis of Sense, Reason, and Faith. 


Secondly, it has been obj ected’ that there is something mysterious in 
this view of religion. As to myself, I cannot see that in admitting, 
besides the sensuous and rational, a third' function of the conscious 
self, for apprehending the Infinite, we introduce'a.mysterious element 
into psychology. One of the essential elements of all religious know- 
ledge is the admission of beings which can neither be apprehended by 
sense nor comprehended by reason. Sense and reason, therefore, in 
the ordinary acceptation of these terms, would not be sufficient to: 
account for the facts before us. If, then, we openly admit a third’ 
function of our consciousness for the apprehension of what is infinite, 
that function need not be more mysterious than those of sense and 
reason. Nothing is in reality more mysterious than sensuous percep- 
tion. It is the real mystery of all mysteries. Yet we have accus 
tomed ourselves to regard it as the most natural of all things. 
comes reason which, to a being restricted to sensuous percepti 
might certainly appear very mysterious again, and which even 
certain philosophers has been represented as altogether incompre 
sible. Yet we know that reason is only a development of sen 
perception, possible under certain conditions. These conditio 
respond to what we call the potential energy or faculty of 
They belong to one and the same conscious self, and though 
active in a different manner, yet, if kept under proper con 

works in‘perfect harmony with sense. The same applie 
in its subjective sense of faith. It is, as I shall try to 
another development of sensuous perception, quite as 
is; it is possible under certain conditions, and these 
respond to what we call the potential energy of fait 
third potential energy, the facts which are before u 
subjectively and objectively, seem to me inexplica 
explained by a mere appeal to sense and re 
meaning of these words, let it be done. We sha 
religion, or an intuitional faith. None of m 
done that yet; few, I believe, would like to 

When I said that our apprehension of th 
pendent of, nay, in spite of, sense and reas 
in their ordinary acceptation. If it is true 

e finite objects only, and if reason has nothi 
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finite objects, then our assumed apprehension of anything infinite 
must surely be independent of, nay, in spite of sense or reason. 
. Whether the premisses are right is another question, vce we shall 
have to discuss presently. 


The Meaning of the Infinite. 


Thirdly, some objections have been raised against my use of 
the term Infinite, as applied to all objects of religious consciousness. 
I chose it as the least objectionable term for all that transcends our 
senses and our reason, taking these terms in their ordinary meaning. 
All sensuous knowledge, whatever else it may be, is universally 
admitted to be finite, finite in space and time, finite also in quantity 
and quality; and as our conceptual knowledge is based entirely on 
our sensuous knowledge, that also can deal with finite objects only. 
Finite being then the most general quality of all our so-called positive 
knowledge, I thought infinite preferable to invisible, supra-sensuous, 
supernatural, absolute, or divine, as the characteristic qualification of 
the objects of that large class of knowledge which constitutes what 
we call religion. It seemed to me the widest term, the highest 
generalization ; but if any other term seems preferable, again I say, 
et us adopt it by all means. 

Only let us now clearly understand what we mean by Infinite, or 
other term that may seem preferable. 

the infinite were, as certain philosophers suppose, simply a nega- 
abstraction (ein negativer A bsiractions-begrif’) then, no doubt, reason 
suffice to explain how we came to be possessed of it. But 
tion will never give us more than that from which we abstract. 
given number of perceptions we can abstract the concept of a 
Ititude. Infinite, however, is not contained in finite, therefore 
o what we like, we shall never be able to abstract the infi- 
e finite. To say, as many do, that the infinite is a negative 
ept, isa mere playing with words. We may form a nega- 
oncept, when we have to deal with serial or correlative 
ot otherwise. Let us take a serial concept, such as 
e means green, yellow, red, any colour, in fact, except 
1eans simply the whole concept of colour, minus blue. 
‘se comprehend sweet, or heavy, or crooked by the 
not-blue,—but our reason does not admit of such 































ve concepts, such as crooked and straight, then 
led a negative concept, but it is in reality quite 
ot-straight being crooked, not-crooked being 


Fintte. Finite, we are told, comprehend? 
.eived by the senses, or counted by reason. 
y form a word at random, by adding the » 
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' t 
ordinary negative particle to Finite, but try to form a really negative 
concept, then that concept of Infinite would be outside the concept of 
Finite; and as there is nothing known to us outside the concept of 
the Finite, the concept of the Infinite would simply comprise nothing., 
Infinite therefore cannot be treated simply as a negative concept; if 
it were no more than that, it would be a word formed by false analogy, 
and signify nothing. 


; Can the Finite comprehend the Infinite? 


All the objections which we have hitherto examined proceed from 
friendly writers.. They are amendments of my own definition of 
religion, they do not amount ‘to a moving of the previous question. 

But it if well known that that previous question also has been moved. 
There is a large class, not only of philosophers by profession, but of 
independent thinkers in all classes of society, who look upon any 
attempt at defining religion as perfectly useless, who would not listen 
even to a discussion whether one religion was false or another true, 
but who simply deny the possibility of any religion whatsoever, on the 
ground that men cannot apprehend what is infinite; while all religions, 
however they may differ on other points, agree in this, that their 
objects transcend, either partially or entirely, the apprehensive and 
comprehensive powers of our consciousness. This is the ground o 
which what is now called positive philosophy takes its stand, as denyi 
the possibility of religion, and challenging all who admit any sou 
of knowledge, except sense and reason, to produce their credenti 

This is not a new challenge, nor is the ground on which the batt] 

to be fought new ground. It is the old battle-field measured ou 
ago by Kant, only that the one opening which was still left 
time,” viz., the absolute certainty of moral truth, and throug 
certainty of the existence of a God, is now closed up. T 
escape in that direction. The battle between those who 
something which transcends. our senses and our reason, w. 
man the possession of a faculty or potential energy fo 
ing the Infinite, and those who deny it on purely 
grounds, must end: in the victory of one, and the s 
other party. 




































* One of the first who pointed out the uncertainty of the fo 
attempted to reconstruct religion, in the widest sense of the word, 

ii. p. 190: “Non consentaneus sibi est (Kantius) in eo, quod, 
intelligibiles et antiquiores esse experientia statuit, ab his 
intelligibilia concedit. . . . Tum quod illa tria placita, ‘ dei, i 
metaphysica ad ethicam, ex theoretica ratione ad practicam 
placita labefactat, ex lucido firmoque intelligentie fastig} 
interni sensus latebram rejiciens, sed épirogddas agit et i 
cium negligit. . . . Theoretica dogmata ex practico duc 
cujus est practica ex theoretico ducere. . . Ila trig the 
minus incerta sunt, quam ille sensus moralis du 
habitu imperdtorio, inaudito nomine imperativi categ 

` ductus. Nonne hoc est Deum ex machina inducere ? ” 
e philos. philolog.u. historischen Classe der K. B. Akadem 
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Conditions accepted on both sides. ` 


Before we commit ourselves to this struggle for life or death, let us 
inspect once more the battle-field, as it is measured out for us, and 
survey what is the common ground, on which both parties have agreed 
to stand or to fall. What is granted to us is that all consciousness 
begins with sensuous perception, with what we feel, and hear, and 
see. ` This gives us sensuous knowledge. What is likewise granted 
is that out of this we construct what may be called conceptual know- 
ledge, consisting of collective and abstract concepts. What we call 
thinking consists simply in addition and subtraction of percepts and 
concepts. Conceptual knowledge differs from sensuous knowledge, 
not in substance, but in form only. As far as the material is con- 
cerned, nothing exists in the intellect except what existed before in 
the senses. The organ of knowledge is throughout the same, only 
that it is more highly developed in animals that have five senses, than 
in animals that have but one sense, and again more highly developed 
in man who counts and forms concepts, than in all other animals who 
do not. | ' 

On this ground and with these weapons we are to fight. With 
them we are told, all knowledge has been gained, the whole world 
has been conquered. If with them we can fight our way to a world 
eyond, well and good; if not, we are asked to confess that all that 
oes by the name of religion, from the lowest fetishism to the most 
ritual and exalted faith, is a delusion, and that to have recognized 
delusion is the greatest triumph of our‘age. 
ccept these terms, and I maintain that religion, so far from being 
sible, is inevitable, if only we are left in possession of our senses, ` 
we really find them, not such as they have been defined for 
us the issue is plain. We claim no special gift, no special 
The only gift we claim is perception, the only revelation 
history, or, as'it is now called, historical evolution. 
not be supposed that we find the idea of the Infinite 
the human mind from the very beginning of our his- 
re even now millions of human beings to whom the 
d be unintelligible. All that we maintain is that the 
sibility, the Not-yet of that idea, lies hidden in the 
receptions, and that as reason is evolved from what 
evolved from what, from the very beginning, is 
ions of our senses. l 
imagines that all that is supplied to us through 
ry nature finite, that whatever transcends the 
that the very word Infinite is a mere jingle, 
joining of the negative particle with the 
which has a perfect right with serial, or 
ich is utterly out of place with an abso- 
uch as finite. If the senses tell us that all 
Q 




























what' we can see, or hear, or touchy but something e 


~ 
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is finite, and if reason draws all her capital from the senses, who has a, 
right, they say, to speak of the Infinite? It may. be true that an 
essential-element of all religious knowledge is the admission of beings 
which can neither be -apprehended by sense, nor comprehended by 
reason, which are in fact infinite, and not finite. But instead of 
admitting å third faculty or potential energy in order to account for 
these facts of religion, positive philosophers would invert the argu- 
ment, and prove that, for that very reason; religion has no real roots 
in our consciousness, that it is a mere mirage in the desert, alluring 
the weary traveller with ‘bright visions, and- leaving him to despair, 
when he has come near enough to we the springs: of living water 
seemed to ‘flow. 

I quite agree that it is not enough to ‘appeal to facts; we must be 
able to explain them. No doubt, it is important that, ‘so long: as 
we know man in possession of sense and reason, we also find him 
in possession of religion. But not even the eloquence of Cicero has 
been able to raise this fact to the dignity of. an invulnerable argument. 
That all men have a longing for the gods is again an important truth, 
but not,even the genius of Homer could place that truth beyond the 
reach of doubt. . Who has not wondered at those simple. words of 
Homer (Od. ii.. 48), návres Š Oedv yxaréovo’ évOpwror, “All men ‘crav 
for the gods ;” or, as we might render it still more literally and trut 
fully, “As, young birds ope their mouth for ‘food, all men crave f 
the gods”? _Fot xareiy, as connected with -xaivey, meant ‘originally, 
gape, to. open the mouth, then to crave, to desire. But even 
simple statement: is.met with'an ‘equally simple denial. No, it ‘i 
enough: to show that man has: always transcended the limits 
sense and reason seem to trace for him.': It is not eno 
show that, even im the lowest: fetish’ worship, the fetish is. 































we cannot see, ot hear, or touch. It is’ not, enough: to 
in‘the worship paid to the objects of ‘nature, the mo 
and rivers are not simply what we can see, but somethi 
we cannot see; and that when the sky and the h 
are’ invoked, ‘it is not the sun or the moon and't 
they appear ‘to the bodily eye, but again: somethin 
not be seen, that forms the object of ‘religious: 
visible ; he who sends the rain is not. The thund 
18 felis but he who thunders and rides on th 
seen by human eye. Even if the gods of the 
seen, ‘the Father of gods and men.is-not; a 
Aryan speech was called Heaven-Father 
Zevs waryo, it Latin J upiter, was no more a 
ception than: He whom we call our Father i 

All this;is true, and: it will be the obje 
this important development of religious t 
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only, namely, in India. But before we can do this, we have to answer ° 


the preliminary and more abstract question, Whence comes that 
something else, which neither sense nor reason can supply? where is 
the rock for him to stand on, who declines to rest on anything but what 
is called the evidence of the senses, or to trust in anything but the 
legitimate deductions derived from it by reason, and who yet main- 
tains his belief 1 in something which agreng both sense and reason? 


First Aporeiensioi of the Infinite. 

Let it be granted, then, that all our knowledge begins with the 
senses, and that out of that material, supplied by the senses, reason 
builds up its marvellous structuré; and let us likewise admit that, 
as all the materials which reason uses for that purpose arè finite, 
reason, if kept ‚within proper bounds, can never supply us A a 
concept of the Infinite. 

The Infinitely Great: 

The first question we ask—and on that question the rest of our 
whole argument turns—is this: “Are all the materials which the senses 
supply, finite, and finite only?” It is true that all we can see, and 
eel, and hear has a beginning and an end, and it is only by appre- 
ending these beginnings and ends that we gain sensuous know- 
dge. We perceive a body by perceiving its outline; we perceive 
een in large. intervals between blue’ and yellow; we-hear the 
ical note D between where C ends and E begins; and so with all 
r perceptions of the senses. This is true—true at least for all 
ical purposes. But let us look more carefully. When our eye 
prehended the furthest distance which it can reach, with or 
instruments, the limit to which it clings is always fixed on 
ide by the finite, but on the other side by what to the eye is 
et us remember that we have accepted the terms of our 
and that therefore we accept man as simply endowed ‘with 
n may come in hereafter, and have something to say as 
logical impossibility of fixing a last boundary-line to 
‘But that does not concern us at present. We have 
itive savage with nothing but his five senses, and our 
t pur ely historical, viz., how such a being receives 
ings thé first impulse for the ‘apprehension of the 
eing, in this early stage of: intellectual activity, 
g of which his senses can perceive no limit, is 
e of the word, unlimited or infinite. Man sees, 
ait; and there his eyesight breaks down. But 
aks down, there presses upon him, whether 
ion of the unlimited or the infinite. I call this 5 
us perception, not a mere conclusion, for 
any conclusion would be illegitimate. Ifit 
actually sees the invisible, let us say that 
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he suffers from the invisible, and this invisible is only a special name 
for the Infinite. 

Therefore, as far as mere distance or extension is concerned, it © 
would seem difficult to deny that the eye, by the very same act by 
which it apprehends the finite, apprehends also the infinite. The 
more we advance, the wider no doubt grows our horizon; but there 
never is or can be to our senses a horizon unless as standing between 
the visible and finite on one side, and the invisible and infinite on the 
other. The infinite, therefore, instead of being merely a late abstrac- 
tion, is really implied in the ‘earliest manifestations of our sensuous 
knowledge. Theology begins with anthropology. We must begin | 
with a man living on high mountains, or in a vast plain, or on a coral 
island without hills and streams, surrounded on all sides by the end- 
less expanse of the ocean, and screened above by the unfathomable 
blue of the sky; and we shall then understand how, from the images 
thrown upon him by the senses, some idea of the infinite would ` 
arise in his mind earlier even than the concept of the finite, and 
would form the omnipresent background of the faintly dotted picture 
of his monotonous life. | 

































The Infinitely Small. 


But that is-not all. We apprehend the Infinite not only as beyon 
but also as within the finite; not only as beyond all measure gr 
but also as beyond all measure small. However much our senses 
contract the points of their tentacles, they can never touc 
smallest objects. There is always a beyond, always a som 
smaller still. We may, if we like, postulate an atom in its 
sense, as something that cannot be cut asunder; our senses, 
speak of them only, for we have been restricted .to thei 
` opponents,—admit of no real atoms, nor of imponderable 
or, as Robert Mayer called these last gods of Greece, ‘ 
matter.” In apprehending the smallest extension, they, 
smaller extension still.; Between the centre and the 
which every object must have in order to become 
always a radius; and that omnipresent and never e 
radius gives us again the sensuous impression o 
the infinitely small, as opposed to the infinitely gre 

And what applies to space, applies ny t 
to quality and quantity. 

When we speak of colours or sounds, we se 
poses to move entirely within the finite. T 
this is violet. This is C, this is D, this is E. 
more finite, more definite? But let us loo 
the seven colours of the rainbow; and 
sharp enough to fix itself on the point. 
begins, or where green ends and yello 
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attempt to put our clumsy fingers on the point where one ‘millimétre 
ends and another begins. We divide colour by seven rough degrees. 
Even those seven degrees are of late date in the evolution of our 
sensuous knowledge. In common Arabic, as Palgrave tells us, the 
names for green, black, and brown are constantly confounded., In 
the Edda the rainbow is called a three-coloured bridge. Xenophanes 
says that what people call Ins is a cloud, purple, red, and yellow. 
Even Aristotle still speaks of the tricoloured rainbow, red, yellow, 
and green. Blue, which seems to us so definite a colour, was worked 
out of the infinity of colours at a comparatively-late time. There is 
hardly a book now in which we do not read of the blue sky. But in 
the ancient hymns of the Veda,* so full of the dawn, the sun, and the 
sky, the blue sky is never mentioned ; in the Zendavesta the blue sky 
is never mentioned; in Homer the blue sky is never mentioned; in 
the Old, and even in the New Testament, the blue sky is never men- 
tioned. In the Teutonic languages blue comes from a root which 
originally meant bleak and black. The Romance languages found no 
useful word for blue in Latin, and borrowed their word from German. 
It has been asked whether we should recognize in this a physio- 
logical development of our senses, or only a gradual increase of words 
capable of expressing finer distinctions of light. No one is likely to 
‘contend that the irritations of our organs of sense, which produce 
nsation, as distinguished from perception, were different thousands 
years ago from what they are now. They are the same for all - 
, the same even for certain animals, for we know that there are 
ts which react very strongly against differences of colour. No, 
ly learn here again, in a very clear manner, that conscious per- 
is impossible without language. Who would contend that 
who, as we are told, cannot count beyond three—that is to 
ave no numerals beyond three—do not receive the sensuous 
of four wheels of a cart? No, in this evolution of con- 
f colour we see most clearly how perception, as different 
n, goes hand in hand with the evolution of language, 
every definite concept is gained out of an infinitude 
‘ceptions. Demokritos knew of four colours, viz., black 
he regarded as colours), red and yellow. Are we to 
ot see the blue of the sky because he never called it 
or bright? In China the number of colours was 
t number was increased with the increase of their 
ing and of expressing their distinctions in words; 
guish more and more, the variety of colours’ 
s a real infinite, to be measured, it may be, 
rations in one second, but immeasurable and 
nest eye. 































T by L. Geiger in his Vorträge zur Entwickelungs- 
. 45. ; 
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What applies to colour applies to sounds. Our ear begins to appre- 
hend tone when there are thirty vibrations in one second; it ceases 
to apprehend tone when there are four thousand vibrations in one 
second. It is the weakness of our ears which determines these limits; 
but there is beyond those limits an infinite-possibility of tone; though | 
to our ears. it is mere noise. Though we can distinguish tones and 
semitones, thére are many smaller divisions which baffle our percep- 
tion, and make us feel, as many other things, the limited power of our 
senses before the unlimited wealth of the universe, which we iy, slowly 
to divide, to fix, and to comprehend. 

I hope. I shall not be misunderstood, or, I ought rather to si I fear 
I shall be,—as if I held the opinion that the religion of thé;lowest 
savages begins with the barren idea of ‘the Infinite, and: with 
nothing else. As no concept is possible without a name; I shall 
probably be asked to produce from, the dictionaries of Veddas and 
Papuas any word to express the Infinite; and the absence of such a 
word, even among more highly civilized races, will be considered a 
sufficient answer to my theory. . 

Let me, therefore, say once more that I entirely reject such an opinion. 
I am acting at present on the defensive only ;.I am simply dealing 
with the preliminary. objéctions of those philosophers who look upo 
religion as. outside the pale of. philosophy, ‘and ‚who maintain th 
they have proved once for ‘all. that the Infinite can never beco 
an object of-our consciousness, because our senses, which form. 
only avenue to the whole domain of otr.human consciousness, n 
come in contact.-with the Infinite. It is in answer to that po 
school of philosophy; which on that one point. has made convert 
amongst the most orthodox .defenders of. the.faith, that I felt 
necessary to point out, at the very outset, that their facts are 
but that the Infinite was present fromthe very beginning i 
percéptions, just as the. blue colour was, though we find ng 
it in the dictionaries of: Veddas and Papuas... The sky 
the days of thé Vedic poets, of the Zoroastrian worshj 
Hebrew prophets, of the Homeric singers; but though t 
knew it not:. they had no name’ for. that which is 
peculiar tint, the sky-blue, the cerulewn. We kno 
a name for it. We know it, at least to a certai 
we can count the millions of vibrations that ma 
call the blue of thé sky. Wé know it. qu 
qualitatively.: Nay;'to most of us it is,:and.it al 
. but visible darkness, half veiling and.half reve 
ness beyond. 

I entirely agree with my adversaries ‘tha 
from the very first been present in our se 
word as Infinite would convey no meaning 
nothing else. But for that very reason I 
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to. show how the presentiment of the Infinite rests on the sentiment 
of the Finite, and has its real roots inthe real, though not yet fully 
apprehended presence of the Infinite in all our sensuous perceptions 
of the Finite. This presentiment or incipient apprehension of the 
Infinite passes through endless phases and assumes endless names. I 
might have traced it in the wonderment with which the Polynesian 
sailor dwells on the endless expanse of the sea, in the jubilant outburst 
with which the Aryan shepherd greets the effulgence of the dawn, or, 
in the breathless silence of the solitary traveller in the desert when the 
last ray of the sun departs, fascinating his weary eyes, and drawing his 
dreamy. thoughts to another world. Through all these sentiments 
and presentiments there vibrates the same chord in a thousand 
tensions, and if we will but listen attentively we can still petceive its 
old familiar ring even in such high harmonics as Wordsworth’s 
“ obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 


Blank misgivings of a Creature 
. Moving about in worlds not realized.” 































No Finite without an Infinite. 


What I hold is that with every finite perception there is a con- 
comitant perception, or, if that word should seem too strong, a con- 
omitant sentiment or presentiment of the infinite, that front the 
ery first act of touch, or hearing, or sight, we are brought in contact, 
t only with a visible, but also at the same time with an invisible 
verse. Those therefore who deny the possibility. or the legitimacy 
1e idea of the Infinite in our human consciousness, must. meet us 
n their own ground. All our knowledge, they say, must begin 
e senses. Yes, we say, and itis the senses which give us the 
imation of the Infinite. What grows afterwards out of this 

supplies materials both to the psychologist and to the 
of religion. To the historian of religion this indisputable 
f the Infinite is the first pre-historic impulse to all religion. 
that in the first dark pressure of the Infinite upon us, 
t once the full and lucid consciousness of that highest 
: [ mean the very opposite. I simply say we have in 
iving germ, we have in it that without which no 
ve ‘been possible, we have in it that which is at 
wole historical development of human faith. We 
ain and again a finite mind cannot grasp the _ 
erefore we ought to take our Bible and our 
there and be thankful. This would indeed be 
rw both of ourselves and of our Bible and 
nly ‘see and judge for ourselves, and we sha 
dawn of history, and from the first dawn 
sciousness, we have always been face to . 
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face with the Infinite. Whether we shall ever be able to gain more 
than this sentiment of the real presence of the Infinite is a ques- 
tion which belongs to the end, not to the beginning of our subject. 
At present we are concerned with history only, in order.to learn from 
its sacred annals, how the finite mind has tried to pierce further and 
further into the Infinite, to gain new aspects of it, and to raise the 
dark perception of it into more lucid intuitions and more definite 
names. There may be much error in all the names that man has 
given to the Infinite, but.even the history of error is full of: useful 
lessons. After we have seen how it is possible for man to gain a pre- 
sentiment of something beyond the Finite, we shall watch him looking 
for the Infinite in mountains, trees, and rivers, in the storm and 
lightning, in the moon and the sun, in the sky and what is beyond:the 
sky, trying name after name to comprehend it, calling it thunderer, 
bringer of light, wielder of the thunderbolt, giver of rain, bestower of 
food and life; and, after a time, speaking of it as'maker, ruler, 
and preserver, king and father, lord of lords, god of gods, cause of 
causes, the Eternal, the Unknown, the Unknowable. All this we shall 
see in at least one great evolution. of religious thought, preserved to 
us in the ancient literature of India. There are many other historical 
evolutions, in other countries, each leading to its own goal. Nothing 
can be more different than the evolution of the consciousness of the 
- Infinite or the Divine among Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian races. 
To some the Infinite first revealed itself, as to the Vedic poets, j 
certain visions of nature. Others were startled by its presence in 
abyss of their own hearts. There were whole tribes to whom 
earliest intimation of the Infinite came from the birth of a chi 
from the death of a friend; and whose idea of beings more 
human was derived from the memory of those whom -they ha 
or feared in life. The sense of duty, which in ancient ti 
always a religious character, seems to have sprung in sọ 
from that feeling of burning shame which was none. th 
because it could not be accounted for; while other tri 
conscious of law by witnessing the order in nature, whi 
gods could not transgress. And love, without which n 
live, while in some hearts it may have risen as a 
kindled by the glances of the morning light, wa 
by that deep sympathy of nature—that suffering 
whether we like it or not, makes our nerves quiy, 
suffering child; or called into life by that sens 
finiteness which makes us long for something be 
. finite self, whether we find it in other human s 
Self in which alone we have our being, i in w 
ahd our own true self. 
Each religion had its own growth, eac 
e path through the wilderness. If these lec 
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they may, other and better analysts of the human mind will hereafter 
disentangle and lay before you the manifold fibres that enter into the 
web of the earliest religious thoughts of man; other and more experi- 
enced guides will hereafter lead you through the valleys and deserts 
which were crossed by the great nations of antiquity, the Egyptians, 

_ the Babylonians, or the Jews, the Chinese, it may be, or the Greeks 
and Romans, the Celts, the Slavs, and Germans, nay by savage and 
hardly human races, in their search after the Infinite, that Infinite 
which surrounded them, as it surrounds us, on every side, and which 
they tried, and tried in vain, to grasp and to comprehend. 

I shall confine myself to one race only, the ancient Aryans of India, 
in many respects the most wonderful race that ever lived on earth. 
The growth of their religion is very different from the growth of other 
religions; but though each religion has its own peculiar growth, the 

seed from which they spring is everywhere the same. That seed is 
the perception of the Infinite, from which rio one can escape, who 
does not wilfully shut his eyes. From the first flutter of human con- 
sciousness, that perception underlies all the other perceptions of our 
senses, all our imaginings, all our concepts, and every argument of 
ur reason. It may be buried for a time beneath the fragments of — 
finite knowledge, but it is always there, and, if we dig but deep 
ough, we shall always find that buried seed, as supplying the living 
to the fibres and feeders of all true religion. 

r many reasons I could have wished that some English student, 
so many respects would have been far better qualified than I am, 
have been chosen to inaugurate these lectures. There was no 
f them, there was rather, I should say, an embarras de richesse. 
y would a. psychological analysis of religion have been 
the experienced hands of Dr. Martineau or Dr. Caird? 
first course of these Hibbert Lectures you had chosen 
ancient religion, you had such men as Birch, or Le Page 
abylon and Nineveh, you had Rawlinson or Sayce; for 
ley or Cheyne; for China, Legge or Douglas; for | 
e, or Jowett, or Mahaffy ; for Rome, Munro or Seely; - 
ces, Rhŷs; for the Slavonic races, Ralston; for the 
kagat or Sweet; for savage tribes in general, Tylor 
considerable hesitation I decided to accept the 
he first cotirse of these lectures, it was because 
e ancient literature of India, which has been 
miracle, gives us opportunities for a study of 
f religion such as we find nowhere else; and, 
w from past experience, how great indul- 
ich audience to one who, however badly he © 
o say, without fear, and, as much as may ~ 
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` JI.—TuHe STATE OF PARIS. 


I. 
‘Tis in “fact at the centre that the convulsive shocks are greatest. 
Nothing i is wanting there to aggravate revolt, neither sharpes 
provocations “nor larger numbers to take part in it. All the en 
rons of Paris supply it with recruits;-nowhere.are there so ma 
poor, starving, and discontented. Everywhere pillage of grain 
Orleans, Cosne, Rambouillet, ad ony, Pont-Saint-Maxence, Bray. 
Seine, Sens, Nangis.* Wheat is ṣo. dear, at, Meudon that thos 
buy it-are ordered to buy at the same time an equal quantity of 
At Viroflay thirty women with a rear-guard of men stop, on t 
road waggons that,they suppose to be laden with corn. At M 
seven brigades of the:mounted police are dispersed by sticks a 
an enormous crowd, eight thousand. persons, men and ;wome 
with sacks, swoop upon the corn exposed for sale, insist o 
twenty-four francs what is worth forty, lay violent han 
and carry it off without any payment whatever. “The 
` are disheartened,” writes the Sub-delegate; “the peopl 
is wonderful; I am terrified at what I haye seen and 
13th July, 1788, the day of the hailstorm, “ despair 
peasants; however great the goodwill of the pi 
found impossible to help them ;, there is no ateli 
and tradespeople, obliged as they are to remi 
income, cannot give work.” Thus the famis 
ready,to risk life “for life’s. sake, ” and boldly 
% Archives: Nationales, H, 1453: Lettre de M. Miro 
de M.: Joly de Fleury, Procureur-général, 29, Mai; d 
27 Avril, 23 Mars, 5 Avril, 5 Mai. Arthur Youngel0th 
H, 1453-: Lettre du Subdélégué,-14-Avril: 
+ Archives Nationales, H, "1453: Lettre du Sub 


de Maréchaussée, 15 Juin,—-“ Les 12, 13, 14, 15, 1 
sont généralement revoltés contre le lapin.” ` 
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wherever they are to be found. At Conflans-Samte-Honorie, Eragny, 
Neuville, and Cheneviéres, at Cergy, Pontoise, PIsle-Adam, Presle, and 
Beaumont, men, women, children, the whole parish, are scouring the 
country, setting traps, and stopping up burrows. “It is rumoured. 
that the Government, informed of the harm done to cultivators by game, 
has permitted it to be destroyed. And really the hares used to eat up 
nearly a fifth of the harvest.” At first nine of this new kind of poachers 
were arrested, but soon released, “on account of circumstances;” 
whereupon for two months there is:a wholesale massacre on the pro- 
perty of the Prince ‘de Conti and the ambassador Mercy d’Argenteau ; 
and‘ in default of bread, rabbits are eaten....By a natural sequence 
men proceed to attack not only the abuses of property, but property 
itself, Near Saint Denis the abbey woods are-devastated ; “the farmers 
round about carry off loads requiring four. or five horses to draw them ;” 
the villagers of Ville Parisis, Tremblay, Vert-Galant, Villepinte, publicly 
selling them, and threatening to knock the keepers on the head. On 
the 15th of June, the havoc is already estimated at 60,000 livres. It 
makes little difference that the proprietor should have been beneficent, 
as, for instance, M. de Talaru,* who fed the poor last winter, on his 
roperty at Issy. The peasants destroyed the dam that carried the 
ater to the mill on his manor. When condemned by Parliament to 
store it, they declared not. only that they would not, but that if 
de Talaru did, they would gather, to the number of three hundred 
l-armed men, and demolish it a second time. 

or the most compromised class Paris is the nearest refuge; to the 
st and most exasperated a nomadic way of life is opened out. 
collect around: the capital, as in countries where civilization 
diy begun or‘has ceased to be. .During the first weeks of 
r Villejuif, there is a band of .from five to six hundred vaga- 
o seek to break open Bicétre and-approach St. Cloud.. They 
thirty, forty, sixty leagues round, from Champagne, Lor- 
he whole area of country devastated by the hail. All this 
out Paris, is engulfed therein as in a sewer, poor and 
her, some to find work, others to beg, to prowl under the 
hunger and of the rumours that arise in the streets. 
of April, the officials notice that “an alarming 
d, sinister-looking men pass the barriers.” As soon 
bservalle that the general aspect of the crowd 
ixes with it “a quantity of strangers, from all 
s armed with great sticks, whose very look | 



































.14 (1° semaine de Juin). Montjoie is a party man, 
ith precision, and his testimony, when moreover it is 


rch?ves Nationales, H, 1453.: Lettre de l’Officier dem 
number of workmen arrive daily from Lorraine as well 

the scarcity. 

Cf. ’ Ancien Régime, p. 509. Marmontel, ii. 252, 7 
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announces everything that is most to be feared.” Even before this 
final rush the sinks of vice and misery were full and overflowing. 
Think of the extraordinary and rapid growth of Paris, of the multi- 
tude of workmen brought thither by demolitions and recent buildings, 

of all the handicraftsmen reduced to the extremity of distress by the- 
stagnation of trade, the raising of town-dues, the severity of the .- 
winter, and the dearness of bread. Recollect that, in 1786, “two ` 
hundred thousand individuals had been counted not possessing abso- 
lute property to the value of 50 crowns;” that from time immemorial 
they have been at war with the city watch; that in 1789 there are 
a hundred and twenty thousand poor in the capital; that it has been 
necessary, in order to give them work, to establish national work- 
shops; that “twelve thousand men are kept uselessly employed in 
digging for the Montmartre mound, and paid 20 sous a day; that the 
ports and quays are thronged with such; that the Hôtel de Ville is 
invested; that around the Palais they seem to scoff at the inaction of 
disarmed justice ;” that day by‘day they embitter and excite themselves 
at the bakers’ doors, where, after long waiting, they aré not sure to 
obtain bread,—and you feel at once with what force and fury they will 
burst upon whatever obstacle is pointed out to them. 


































II. 


And this obstacle has now been pointed out for two years past 
is the ministry, the court, the government, the ancien régime. 
ever protests against these, and in favour of the people, is sure 
followed as far and further than he cares to go. So soon as 
large town a parliament refuses to register a fiscal edict, i 
rabble at its service. On the 7th of June, at Grenoble, tiles 
down on. the soldiers, and military force is powerless. At 
subdue the town in revolt, an army has been require 
nent camp, four regiments of infantry and two of cavaly 
command of a marshal of France.* The following y 
parliaments incline to the side of the privileged classes, 
mences, this time against the parliaments. In 
Besancon and Aix, the magistrates are insulted, p 
attacked in their courts, obliged to conceal th 
flight. If such be the popular feeling in th 
what, then, must it be in the capital of the kin 
in August, 1788, after the dismissal of Brien 
crowd, assembled on the Place Dauphine, co 
burned the two ministers in effigy, dispers 

athe troops; in short, so bloody a riot had 
. Two days later it breaks out anew, the 
with the intention of setting fire to the h 


* Arthur Young, Ist Sept 
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to that of Dubois, lieutenant of police. Plainly a new leaven has en- 
tered into the rude and ignorant mass, and new ideas are taking effect. 
These have been for a long time filtering mmsensibly from stratum to 
stratum, and after gaining the aristocracy, the whole literary section 
of the middle class, the lawyers, the schools, and all the youth of the 
country, they have insinuated themselves, drop by drop, and through 
a thousand fissures, into the class that lives by manual labour. The 
great nobles, during their toilet, have laughed at Christianity and 
affirmed the rights of man in presence of their valets, hair-dressers, 
tradesmen, and all them antechamber frequenters. Men of letters, 
advocates, attorneys, have repeated the same diatribes and theories in 
more caustic tones at cafés, restaurants, promenades, and public places. 
They have spoken in presence of the people, as though the people were: 
not there, and of all this carelessly outpoured eloquence some splashes 
have reached the brains of the artisan, the publican, the porter, the 
old-clothes dealer, and the soldier. 

This is why a year suffices to change thelr vague discontent into 
political passion. After the 5th of July, 1787, when the King con- 
vokes the States-General and asks every one his opinion, both current 
talk and the press change their tone;* instead of general and specu- 
lative conversation we now have pr eaching with a view to pr actice,— 
reaching, startling, profound, intimate, vibrating, and piercing as 
clarion’s call. Revolutionary pamphlets crowd one on the other: 
west-ce que le Tiers?” by Sieyés; “Mémoire pour le Peuple 
ncais,” by Cerutti; “Considérations sur les intérêts du Tiers-état,” 
abaut Saint-Etienne; “Ma Pétition,” by Target; “Les Droits des 
-généraux,” by M. d'Entraigues; a little later “La France libre,” 
e Desmoulins; and many others, by hundreds and thousands,f 
ated and amplified in the electoral assemblies where the new 
ome to declaim and heat themselves further.t The unani- 
ersal daily clamour rolls on from echo to echo, into the 
aubourgs, markets, workshops, and garrets. In February, 
r admits “that there is no longer any obedience anywhere, 
is not even sure of the troops.” In May the fishwomen, 
rpitsellers of the Halle, come to recommend the interests 
e electors, and to sing couplets in honour of the 
June the pamphlets are in every hand, “the very 
n at the doors of hotels.” In July, as the King was 
patriotic valet takes alarm and reads over his 
st be no illusion; it is not only the middle class 
legal authorities and established order; it 1s the 
e—tradesmen, shopkeepers, servants, artisans 































bionale the very long catalogue of those that have. 


(9 et 10 Mai). D’Hezecques: Souvenirs d'un page 
. 368. 
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of every kind and degree; and below the people, the populace—vaga- 
bonds, street-walkers, beggars—all the multitude that hitherto, bowed 
down beneath anxiety about its daily bread, had never raised its eyes 
to contemplate the great social structure of which it forms the lowest 
base, and une whole weight of which it bears.’ : 


m. 


All at once it móves, and the superimposed edifice totters. It is 
the movement of a brute creature, exasperated by want and maddened 
by suspicion. Was it goaded from below by hired and hidden hands? 
Contemporaries are persuaded of this,* and the thing-is probable. But 
the noise going on around the suffering brute creature is enough to 
make it restless and to explain its start. The'2lst April electoral 
assemblies have begun in Paris; they are held in every quartier, for ` 
the clergy, the nobility, and the general electoral body. Every day 
for about a month, files of electors pass through the streets. Those 
of the first degree’ continue assembled after naming those, of the 
second. The nation must needs watch her mandatories and maintain 
her imprescriptible rights ; “if she has delegated their exercise, she 
retains their possession and reserves the right to intervene at pleasure 
Such a claim rapidly gains ground, and after the tiers‘état of asse 
blies, the, tiers-état of the street assert it. Nothing more natur al th 
the desire to lead one’s leaders. At thé first dissatisfaction’ hands 
laid on such as resist, and they have to move on ata nod. On Sa 
day, the 25th of April,f there is a rumour that Réveillon, an ele 
manufacturer of painted papers in the Rue Saint-Antoine, and 
missary Lerat, haye “spoken ill” in the electoral assembly of 
Marguerite. Il-speaking must mean ‘speaking ill of the peopl 
was it that Réveillon said? No one knows; -but popular 1 im 
with its terrible'power of invention ‘and ‘precision, ‘Tnstantl 
or accepts a murderous phrase. He has said that“ a wor 
a wife and children may live’ on fifteen sous a day.” “H 
let us run to his house and burn and kill.” Observe tha 
false,}—that Réyeillon gives twenty-five’sous per 
workman,—that he supports three hundred and fi 
ceding winter, in spite of his work standing still, he 
the same wages,—that he was himself for inerly a 
for his inventions, is benevolent, and pap aot 

































* Marmontel, ii. 249. Montjoie, 12 ss p. 92. “De 
added that people were seen exciting tumult and even 

t Archives Nationales, Y, 11, 441: Interrogatoire de 

Interrogatoire (28 Avril et 4 Mai) des vingt-trois blessg 

@ wo documents give the true character of the dist 

the narrative of M. de Bezenval, who at that tim 

held the command. _ Almost all other accounts ar 
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people. No matter! Bands of vagabonds and “strangers” who have 
just entered the barriers cannot attend to such niceties as these; and 
day-labourers, carters, cobblers, masons, tinkers, whom they go to beat 
up’ at their respective quarters, are just as indifferent to them. When 
irritation has long accumulated, it overflows at random. | 

At this very time, too, the Paris clergy have just declared * that 
they renounce their privileges with regard to taxation; yet the people, 
mistaking friends for foes, in its invectives adds the clergy to the name 
of Réveillon. During the whole day of Sunday leisure, the fermenta- 
tion goes on increasing, and on Monday the 27th, another day of idle- 
ness and drunkenness, the bands begin to stir. Witnesses meet one of 
them in the Rue Saint-Séverin “armed with clubs,”—in numbers so 
dense that the passage is blocked. “In all directions doors and shops 
are closed with the cry, Here comes the revolt!” The rioters pour out 
imprecations and abuse against the clergy, and, seeing an abbé, call 
him a “ priest.” Another band parades an effigy of Réveillon 
decorated with the ribbon of Saint Michael, submits it to the parody 
of a trial, burns it on the Place:de Grève, ‘and threatens his house. 
Repulsed by the guard, it enters that of a,friend of his, a saltpetre- 
aker, and breaks and burns all his goods dnd chattels.t It is only 
owards midnight that the crowd is dispersed, and the riot believed to 
e over. :On the morrow it recommences more violently than’ ever; for 
addition to the usual: incentives, povertył and love of lawlessness, 
-esh one is now added, the idea of ‘a causé to be defended, the con- 
jon they entertain of fighting “for the Third Estate.” In sucha 
> as this every one must help himself and each help all. “We 
be lost,” said one of them, “if the one were not to sustain the 
Strong’ in this belief, they three. times send deputations 
aubourg Saint-Marceau to beat up recruits, and on their way, ` 
els lifted, by fair means or foul, enrol all they meet. Others, at 
int-Antoine, stop people returning from the races, ask them 
are for the nobility or the Third Estate, oblige women to 
ir carriages and cry, “Vive le Tiers-état!”§ Meanwhile the 
es in front of Réveillon’s house; the thirty men set to 
‘no resistance; the house is broken into and ransacked 
; furniture, provisions, linen, registers, carriages, 
in the yard—all are thrown into fires lit in several 
dred louis dor, ready money and plate, are stolen. 
ay into the cellars, drink at haphazard spirits 
































ye M. Perrot, 29 Avril). 

habitant of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine: ‘Never doubt 
read that all our late misfortunes are due.” 

se sont passés sous mes yeux, i. 25: “ We retraced our 
ands, of good-for-nothing fellows, who insolently in- | 
Tiers-état!’” His two companions were Chevaliers 
ed an object of “growing dislike.” “It excited 
f apparently a higher class than the fomenters of 
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and varnishes till they fall dean insensible, or even expire in 
convulsions. At last to confront this yelling mob,* the city watch . 
appear mounted and on foot, a hundred cavalry of the Royal Croats, 
the Gardes Francaises, and later on the Swiss guar ds. “ Tiles and chim- 
ney-pots rain down on the soldiers,” who fire in four files. For several 
hours the rioters, drunk with wine and rage, defend themselves des- 
perately; more than two hundred are killed, nearly three hundred 
wounded; they can only be got under with the help of cannon, and 
the rabble go on collecting till very far into the night. -About eight 
o'clock in the evening, in the Rue Vieille du Temple, the Paris guard 
has still to go on charging, in order to protect doors that the mob want 
to force. At half-past eleven at night they do force two—a sausage- 
makers and a baker’s—in the Rue Saintonge and the Rue de Bretagne. 
Even in this last wave of the subsiding flood, we can distinguish the 
elements that have led to riot and are about to lead to .Revolution. 
There are the famished: in the Rue de Bretagne the band that robs 
the baker brings the loaves to women waiting at the corner of the Rue 
Saintonge. There are the bandits: in the middle of the night, spies 
of M. du Châtelet, lying prone in a ditch, “see a mass of brigands ” 
assembled beyond the Barrière du Trône, their chief mounted on 
hillock excites them to recommence, and. the following day, alon 
the high roads vagabonds are heard to say, “ We can do nothi 
more in Paris, precautions are too well taken; let us go to Lyo 
Finally there are the patriots: on the evening of this riot, between 
Pont au Change and the Pont Marie, barefoot men in their s 
with hand-barrows and blackened faces, having full conscio 
of their cause, ‘ask alms in a loud voice, hold out their hats, a 
to passers-by, “ Have pity on the poor Tiers-état.” The 
stricken, the bandits, and the patriots, all form one body, an 
forth poverty, crime, and public spirit combine to provid 
ever-ready insurrection the ‘agitators who may desire t 
of it. `` . 
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IV. 


But already these agitators are en permanence. 
an open-air club, at which, not-only throughout t 
the night, the members excite each other more a 
the mob to action. In this enclosure,—which, pr 
privileges of the House of Orleans, the police da 
free, and the public that enjoy this freedom s 


* Dammartin: Evénements qui se sont passés sous 
that day at the Hotel d’Ecquevilly, in the Rue Sain 
and is present at the riot: “Fifteen hundre 
> mere refuse of the nation, degraded by shameful 
with brandy, afforded the most disgusting and 
hundred thousand persons of both sexes and all 
of the troops. Before long the firmg began, blo 

were wounded.” 
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purpose of abusing it. It is a public well suited to such a place.* 
The centre of prostitution, gambling, idleness, and pamphleteering, 
the Palais-Royal attracts to itself all that floating population peculiar 
to great cities, which, having neither home nor business ties, lives 
only for the sake of gratifying curiosity or finding pleasure; fre- 
quenters of cafés and gambling-houses, adventurers, lapsed members of 
society, lost or supernumerary children of literature, art, and the bar, 
attorneys’ clerks, students, loiterers, loungers, strangers, and occupants 
of furnished lodgings; they say that there are forty thousand of these 
in Paris. They fill the garden and galleries; “ you would hardly find 
there a single member of what they used to call the Six Corps”{— 
that is, a busy citizen of settled habits, a man to whom the practice of 
affairs and family anxieties have given weight and stability. There 
was no place there for orderly and industrious bees; it was the 
rendezvous of political and literary hornets. They sweep down from 
all corners of Paris, and the ground is covered by their restless, 
buzzing swarm, as though a hive had been overturned there. “All 
day long,” writes Arthur Young,{ “there have been ten thousand per- 
sons at the Palais-Royal;” and the throng is so dense that an apple 
thrown from a. balcony on the moving pavement of heads would 
never fall to the ground. One may guess the state of all those brains; 
hey are the emptiest of ballast in France, the most inflated with 
eculative ideas, the most excitable and excited. In this medley of 
rovised politics ne one knows the speaker of the moment, no one 
responsible for what he has said. Every one is there as at a 
tre, unknown amid the unknown, merely wanting strong emotion, 
t to the contagion of surrounding passions, swept away by the 
ind of high-sounding words, forged intelligence, increasingly 
ours, exaggerations In which eleutheromaniacs seek to outvie 
r. There are cries, tears, applause, clapping, and stamping 
y; Some even excite and scream themselves hoarse; 
spot with fatigue and exhaustion. Arthur Young, in 
vetty well accustomed to the noisy nature of political 
ered by’ what he sees. According to him,§ “the 
conception.” “ We used to fancy that Debrett’s or 
in London were crowded, but they are deserted 
ne’s and a few others, where one can hardly. elbow 
door to the counter. . . . Every hour pro- 
thirteen appeated to-day, and ninety-two last 
f twenty are in favour of liberty.” And by 
e abolition of privileges, the sovereignty of 






























igaise pendant la Révolution. There were thirty-one 
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e. La France Libre, passim, par C. Desmoulins. 
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pumbers, the application of the Contrat Social, “the Republic;” still 
better, universal levelling, permanent anarchy, and even: a Jacquerie. 
Camille Desmoulins, one of the ordinary orators, announces and incites 
to this last in so many words: “Since the beast‘is ‘in: the trap, let it be 
knocked on the head. . . ‘.: Never was there a richer prey offered 
to the victors—/forty thousand palaces, hotels, chateaux, two-fifths of the 
wealth of France, will be the reward of valour. Those who give themselves 
out conquerors will be conquered in their turn. The nation will be 
purged.” Here we-have beforehand the very programme of the Terror. 

Now all this is not merely read, but declaimed, amplified, converted 
into practical motions. In front of the cafés, “such as are. gifted: with 
stentorlan voices appear by turns in the evenings.”*. “They mount 
a chair ‘or table and read the day’s most violent article on the state of 
affairs. . .. It is not easy to imagine the avidity with which they are 
listened to or the thunders of applause that. greet every more than 
usually audacious sentence against the Government.” Three days ago 
a child of four years old, but well taught and full of intelligence, made 
the round of the garden in full daylight, catried on the shoulders of a 
porter. - He kept crying, “Decree of the French people: La Polignac 
exiled to.a hundred leagues from-Paris, Condé the same, Conti the same, 
d’ Artois the same, the Queen. . . . I dare not tell you the rest.”. In th 
centre of the Palais-Royal a wooden tent is always full, especially o 
young men, who there deliberate after the manner of a: parliamen 
~ and in the evening their president invites spectators to come and s 
the motions of the‘day, the originals of. which are.kept at the Café F 
They count the enemies of the country on their fingers: “First 
two Royal Highnesses (Monsieur and.the Comte d’Artois) ; three 
Highnesses (the Prince de Condé, the Duc'de Bourbon, and the 
de Conti); one favourite (Mme.de Polignac);.MM..de Vaud 
la Tremoille, du Châtelet, de Villedeuil, de Barentin, de la, 
Vidaud dela Tour, Berthier, Foulon, and even M. Lingu 
placarded demands that’ Abbé Maury be put.in the 
Pont Neuf. One orator proposes “to burn the hou 
ménil, his, wife, children, furniture, and. himself—t 
carried.” No-contradiction is tolerated;. a person: p; 
pressed -his-horror ofthe murderous motions mad 
collar, obliged. to .kneel down, make. the amende 
ground, and: after being stripped, he is dipped s 
of the basins, and then given overto the popul 
mud.” . On the morrow an ecclesiastic is trodde 
from hand to hand. A few days later, on the 2 
other executions. of the same kind. The s 
the functions of sovereign power, combin 
those of the judge, and ‘with those of the j j 
































* C. Desmoulins: Lettres à son Pére; 
+ Montjoie, 2° partie, 69, 77, 124, 144. 
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Its. idols are sacred; should any fail in respect: towards them he is 

guilty of high treason, and punished on the spot.. In the first week 

of July an Abbé who speaks ill of Necker is- whipped; a woman 

who says injurious ‘things of Neckev’s bust is stripped, and beaten by 
. the fishwomen till the blood comes. ‘War is declared on all sus- 
pected -uniforms. : “As soon as a hussar appears,” writes Desmoulins, 
“the cry is raised, ‘Here comes..Punch!’ and the stone-cutters 
throw stones at him. Last night two hussar officers, MM. de Som- 
breuil and De Polignac, came.to the Palais-Royal; . . . chairs were 
thrown: at them, and they would have been beaten to death had 
they not taken flight.” “The day before yesterday a police spy was 
seized, dipped into the basin, hunted like a stag, harassed, stoned, 
beaten, one eye forced out; lastly, spite of his entreaties and cries 
for: mercy, thrown a second time into the basin. His tortures lasted 
from twelve. to half-past five, and he had at least ten thousand 
executioners.” Consider the effect of all this’ at such a moment. 
Side by side with the lawful authorities a new power has arisen, 
a legislature of the streets and public places—anonymous, irresis- 
tible, without check of any kind, .incited by theories of the cafés, 
y fever of the brain, by stump oratory; and this power has for 
pody-guards and ministers those bare arms which have just been 
‘eaking everything to pieces in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 



























v. 

ch is the dictatorship of the assembled multitude, and its pro- 
:e, as might natur rally þe expected, i is by blows; it strikes whatever 
it. Each day in the'streets, and at the doors of the Assembly, 
le of Versailles “ go to insult those who are called aristocrats.”* 
ay, the 22nd of June, “ D’Espréménil runs a narrow ‘chance of 
cked on the head; the Abbé Maury... . only owes his 
he energy of a curé, who takes him by the waist and 
the carriage of the Archbishop of Arles.” On the 
op of Paris and the Keeper of the Seals are hooted, 
scouted, are ready to die with shame and rage, 
vociferations with which they are assailed is so 
ret, the King’s secr etary in attendance on the 
right that same day. “On the 24th, the Bishop of 
med by a blow from a stone on thehead. On the 
į Paris is onlysaved by the swiftness of his horses; 
throwing stones; his hotel is besieged, all his 
of the interference of the Gardes Francaises 
e is obliged to promise to join the Deputies 

iz which the rough popular hand brings 
rent orders. And this hand weighs as 
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imperiously on its representatives as on its adversaries. “Although the 
entry to our hall was forbidden,” says Bailly, “ there were always more 
than six hundred spectators there,”*—not respectful, silent listeners, but 
active, noisy, mixing with the deputies, raising their hands at the 
various motions, always ‘taking part in the debates by their applause 
and their hootings, forming a collateral assembly in short, which 
often imposed its own will on the other. It notes and takes down 
in writing the names of the opposition ; those names, transmitted 
to the chairmen at the entrance of the hall, and from them to the 
populace waiting the egress of the deputies? are henceforth the names 
of public enemies. Lists of them are drawn up and printed, and in the 
evening at the Palais-Royal, these become proscription lists. Beneath 
this coarse pressure several decrees got passed, amongst others that 
by which the Communes declare themselves a national assembly, and 
assume the supreme power. On the previous evening Malouet had 
proposed to ascertain first of all on which side the majority really 
lay ; in an-instant all the Noes, in number over three hundred, 
range themselves round him; whereupon a man rushes from the 
galleries, swoops down on him, seizes him by the collar, crying, “ Hold 
thy tongue, bad citizen!” Malouet was freed from his grasp and th 
guard came up, “but terror spread through the hall, threats followe 
the opposing members, and on the morrow we were only ninety.” F 
indeed the list of their names had gone abroad; some of them w 
were Paris deputies went to seek Bailly that very evening; on 
them, “a very worthy man and good patriot,” having been wa 
that his house, where his wife had just been confined, was to be s 
fire, and.the least disturbance would have been fatal to her. 
arguments as these are decisive. In fact, three days later 
Tennis Court, one single deputy, Martin d’Auch, ventures to s$ 
self opposant. Insulted by several of his colleagues, “ins 
nounced to the people gathered at the entry of the 
escape by a private door for fear of being torn to 
several days cannot return to the session.{ Thanks t 
of the galleries, the radical minority of about t 
* Bailly,i. 227 et 179. Mounier: Recherches sur les Causes, e 
Malouet, i.299; ii.10. Actes des Apdtres, v. 43 (Lettre de 
Juillet, 1790). Marmontel, i.28: “The people were in the ha 
Assembly to encourage their partisans, to choose and mark 
terrible to the weak the formidable ordeal of the muster-roll.’ 
+ Lettres manuscrites de M. Boullé, député, aux officiers 
1 Mai, 1789, au 4 Septembre, 1790 (communiquées par 
Vannes), 16 Juin, 1789: “The crowd who surrounded th 
amounted to as many as two or three thousand persons.” 
t Lettres de M. Boullé, 23 Juin: “ What a sublime 
enthusiasm, bind the country toa new oath! ... 
this very moment to dishonour himself? His name g 
the unhappy man has children! Covered at once 
and faints at the door, exclaiming, ‘Oh, I shall 
become of him since. What is strange, up to tha 
and had voted for the Constitution.” 


§ De Ferrières, i. 168. Malouet, i. 298 (accor 
bered ten members). Idem, ii.10. Dumont, 25 
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majority, and does not suffer its voice to be heard. On the 28th of 
May, Malouet, having asked for closed doors while conciliatory measures 
proposed by the King were under discussion, is hooted by the galleries, 
and a deputy of the name of Bouche addresses him in words that are 
only too clear: “Learn, sir, that we deliberate here in presence of our 
masters, and are responsible to them for our opinions.” This is the 
doctrine of the Contrat Social; and owing to timidity, to fear of the 
Court and the privileged a. to optimism and trust in human 
nature, to the inclination and obligation to support their earlier acts, 
—the newly come deputies, provincials and theorists, neither dare nor 
indeed know how to escape the tyranny of the prevailing dogma. 
Henceforward it becomes law. Constitutional Assembly, Legislative, 
Convention,—all the assemblies are about.to undergo its yoke: it is 
admitted that the public of the galleries represents the people by the 
same title, nay, by a higher title than that of the deputies. Now, this 
public is that of the Palais-Royal, made up of strangers, idlers, lovers of 
novelties, Paris novelists, corypheei of cafés, future pillars of clubs, in 
short, of the fanatics of the middle class; just as the mob that threatens 
doors and throws stones is recruited from the fanatics of the dregs of 
the people. Thus, by unconscious sifting, the faction that constitutes 
itself the executive is only composed of violent minds and violent 
ands. Spontaneously, and without preliminary agreement, dangerous 
leutheromaniacs find themselves in league with dangerous brutes, 

din the increasing disruption of all legal authority it is this illegal 
ue that is destined to effect the universal overthrow. 

Vhen a general-in-chief, in counsel with his major and his staff, 
erates upon the plan of his campaign, the primary interest of the 
lies in the preservation of discipline, in no intruder, whether 
or blackguard, coming to throw the weight of his turbulence 
ughtlessness into the scale that the chiefs are bound to hold 
calmly. Now this has been the express demand of 
nt;* it has failed, and nothing now remains to it 
orce against the persistent usurpations of the multi- 
itself slips out of its hand, and the growing disobe- 
tagion, having gained over the people, begins to 
. As early as the 23rd of Junet two companies of the 
had refused to act. Shut up in their barracks, on 
k their confinement, and henceforward “every 
tering the Palais-Royal, marching in two files.” 
wn to them; it is thé’general rendezvous of the | 
sarasites they are.t “ Patriots hang on to them, 































Desmoulins: Lettres du 24 Juin et jours suivants. 
è, ancien officier, aux Gardes Françaises, p. 9. Dem» 
A ii. 35. Souvenirs manuscrits de M. X. 

ique, 1789, quoted by Parent Duchåtelet: “ Almost 
Y to this class, and many only enter the corps to live 
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treat them to ices and wine, and corrupt them under the very eyes of 
their officers.” Add to which that their colonel, M. du Châtelet, is 
unpopular, that he has wearied them with forced manoeuvres, worried 
and lowered their sergeants, suppressed the school where the children of 
their band were educated, used the stick to. punish the men, and wrangled 
about their uniform, food, and pay. The regiment is demoralized, a 
secret society has been formed among: its ranks, and the soldiers are - 


pledged to their superior officers to undertake nothing against the 


National Assembly. Thus the confederation between them and the 
Palais-Royal ‘is a settled affair. On the 30th of June, eleven.of the 
ringleaders, having ‘been sent to the Abbaye, wrote to demand help : 
a young man motnts a chair in front of the Café Foy, and reads 
their’ letter aloud. Instantly a band sets off in marching order, 
breaks oper the gates with hammers and bars of. iron, brings back 
the prisoners in triumph, gives.them a feast in the gardens, and 
mounts guard around them to prevent their being recaptured. ‘When 
such a breach of discipline as this is tolerated, no order can be,main- 
tained; in fact, on the morning of the 14th of July, out of six batta- 
lions five had defaulted. As to. the other regiments, they hold out no 
better, and are similarly seduced. “ Yesterday,” writes Desmoulins, “the 
artillery followed the example of the Gardes Françaises, overpowere 
the sentinels, and came to join the ‘patriots in the Palais-Royal... 
Nothing to be seen but working men clutching at all the soldier 
they meet, saying, ‘Come along! Vive le. Tiers-état!’ and draggi 
them into the public-houses, where they are drinking the health of ; 
Communes.” Some dragoons say to the officer-who is leading + 
to Versailles, “We obey you, but when we get there you ma 
the Ministers that if we are ordered to do the least violence 
fellow-citizens, our first fire will be for you.” At the Invalides 
men, ordered to take locks and ramrods from the gun 
threatened store, are six hours'in rendering twenty 
in other words, desire to keep them intact for pj 
arming of the people. Briefly, the largest portion 
revolted. However good a man in authority may 
that he be in authority to be treated as an enemy 
M. de Sombreuil, against whom these men have n 
tion to bring, will a little later see’ his own 
guns against his rooms, and narrowly escape bej 
very hands to the iron railing. Thus the: fore 
the tising of the people selves only to supply 
what. is still worse, the display of arms inten 
furnishes the provocation which completes 1 

































VI. 


The fatal moment has arrived; it is 
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make room for another, it is the cessation of all government, to make 
.room for the intermittent despotism of the masses, blindly hurled forward 
by enthusiasm, credulity, destitution, and fear.* Like a tame elephant 
suddenly turned wild again, the people, by a gesture, overthrows its 
regular mahout, and the new guides that it allows to huddle upon 
its neck are there only for show; henceforth it moves on at plea- - 
sure, freed from the control of their reason, given up to its own 
sensations, instincts, and appetites. Evidently none but precautionary 
measures are intended; the King has interdicted all violence; ft the 
officers in command forbid their soldiers to fire, but the over-excited 
and savage brute looks upon all precautions as insults; henceforth 
means to govern itself, and by way of a beginning tramples its 
would-be keepers. Aboutnoon on the 12th of May,t on hearing of the 
dismissal of Necker; a cry of fury rises at the Palais-Royal. Camille 
Desmoulins mounts a table, announcing that the Court plans “a Saint: 
Bartholomew of patriots.’ The crowd embraces him, assumes the 
green cockade that he suggests, forces dancing saloons and theatres 
to close in sign of grief, goes to fetch the busts of the Duke of 
Orleans and of Necker, and parades them in triumph. Meanwhile 
the dragoons of the Prince de Lambesc, ranged on the Place Louis 
XV., find a barricade of chains at the entry of the Tuileries, and are 
ceived with a rain of bottles and stones. Elsewhere on the Boule- 
yards, in front-of the Hôtel Montmorency, the Gardes Frangaises, 
caped from their barracks, fire upon a faithful detachment of 
yal-Allemands. On all sides the tocsin rings, gunsmiths’ shops 
pillaged, the Hôtel de Ville invaded; fifteen or sixteen electors 
e popular way of thinking, who chance to find themselves 
decide that the districts be convoked and armed. The new 
ion has shown himself—namely, the people in arms and out 
e streets. x 

Le dregs of society rise to the surface. During the night 
d 18th July§ “all the barriers, from the Faubourg Saint- 
. Faubourg Saint-Honoré, in addition to those of the 
-Marcel and Saint-Jacques, are forced and burnt 
no longer municipal taxes, the city is without revenue 
nt that its expenses are necessarily increased; but 
to the populace, who above all else insist on cheap 
armed with pikes and sticks go about in all 
divisions to pillage houses belonging to masters 
ies of the public weal.” “They go from door to 
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door crying, ‘Arms and bread? During thisfearfal night the shopkeepers , 
kept their doors closed, each one trembling at home for himself and 
his family.” On the morrow, the 18th, the capital seemed delivered up 
to the bandits and the lowest of the low. A band of these forces the 
doors of the Lazarists, destroys the library, the presses, the pictures, 
the windows, the museum, rushes down. into the cellars, bursts open 
the casks, and drinks to excess; twenty-four hours later thirty dead 
and dying are found there drowned in wine, both men and women, 
one of the last on the eve of her confinement. Before the house* the 
street is full of débris, and of brigands holding in their hands, “some of . 
them eatables, others large jugs, out of which they force passers-by 
to drink, pouring out to all comers. The wine flows down into the 
gutter, the smell of it is very strong.” It is like a riotous fair. Mean- 
while, the grain and flour that the religious are bound to keep in store 
are being carried away, and fifty-two waggon loads taken to the Halle. 
Another troop goes to the prison of La Force, to set all debtors free. 
A third makes its way into the Garde-Meuble, and robs it of arms 
and armour: of value. Bands gather before the hotel of M. de 
Breteuil and the Palais-Bourbon, intent on sacking them to punish 
their proprietors. M. de Crosne, one of the most liberal and respected 
men in Paris, but, unfortunately for him, a lieutenant of police, is 
‘pursued, escapes with difficulty, and has his hotel wrecked. During: 
the night of the 13th, bakers’ and vintners’ shops are ransacked 
and the very dregs of the people, armed with guns, “spits, and pike 
insist*on having doors opened to them and obtaining food, drin 
money, and arms.” Vagabonds, ragged men, many of them “alm 
naked,” “the gréater part armed like savages, and with appa 
countenances;” these are beings “that one does not remember e 
have seen by daylight.” Several are strangers sprung one 
not whence.} It is said that there are fifty thousand of them, a 
have got possession of the principal posts. 
During these two days and nights, according to Bail 
great danger of being pillaged, and was only saved fro 
by the National Guard.” Already in the open street 
were tearing earrings and shoes from citizenesses,” a 
ning to give themselves free scope. Fortunately the 
itself, gentlemen enrol themselves in it, forty-ceig 
form into battalions and companies, citizens buy, 



































* Montjoie, 3° partie, 86: “ I spoke with those who were gui 
Tuileries; they were not Parisians . . . a frightful physiog 
(Montjoie, often of doubtful credibility, deserves to be consu 
he was an eye-witness.) .Morellet: Mémoires, i. 374. 
Jours, 352. ‘Revue Historique, Mars 1876: Interrogatoj 
Journée, le 13 Juillet (publié par Guiffrey). 

+ Mathieu Dumas: Mémoires, i. 581: “ Peaceful inha; 

æf these lawless and frenzied strangers. All houges 
home in the Quartier Saint-Denis, several of these bri 
by firing in the air.” 

t Dussaulx, 379. 
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bonds a gun for three livres, a sword, sabre, and pistol for twelve 
sous. Finally some of the malefactors are hanged on the spot, many 
are disarmed, and the insurrection once more becomes political. But 
be its object what it may, it continues mad, because merely popular. Its 
panegyrist Dussaulx confesses* that “he seemed to be assisting at the 
total decomposition of society.” No leader, no direction. The electors 
who have improvised themselves representatives of Paris appear to 
command the mob, but it is the mob that commands them. In order 
to save the Hotel de Ville, one of them, Legrand, has no other resource 
than to have six barrels of powder brought him, and to declare to the 
intruders that he will blow up the whole. The commandant they 
themselves have chosen, M. de Salles, has for `a quarter of an hour 
twenty bayonets at his breast, and more than once the whole Com- 
mittee were on the point of being massacred. Imagine, in the enclosure 
where they are parleying and entreating, “a crowd of fifteen hundred 
men pressed upon by a hundred thousand who struggle to enter,”— 
the crashing of the wood-work, the overthrow of bench after bench, 
the enclosure of the bureau pushed back to the President’s seat, a tumult 
that suggests “the day of judgment,” cries of death, singing, howling, 
“ of men beside themselves, who for the most part know neither where 
hey are nor what they want.” Every district is also a small centre, 
e Palais-Royal the greatest of all. From one to the other of these 
tres roll motions, accusations, deputations, borne by a human 
rent now choked up, now precipitated, without any other guidance 
that of the incline, or the impediments of its onward way. A 
heaps itself up now here, now there; the only strategy consists 
ing or being pushed. And still the mob only enters because it is 
d. If it penetrate into the Invalides, it is through the con- 
of the soldiers; at the Bastille from ten o’clock in the morning 
n the evening, men fire at walls of forty feet in height, 
mi, and itis only by chance that they hit one of the 
re treated like children whom it is wished to hurt as 
at the first demand the Governor has his guns 
eir embrasures, he makes the garrison swear that 
not attacked, invites the first deputation to break- 
senger from the Hétel de Ville to go over the whole 
al discharges without replying, lets the first bridge 
ing a shot.f If he do finally fire it is at the last 
f the second bridge, and after having warned 





























agreeably to the humanitarianism of the time. 
7 are maddened by the novel sensation of 
smell of powder and the excitement of 


: “In point of fact their requests resembled orders, 


valides). Revue Rétrospective, iv. 282 (Récit du 


s about to do so. In a word his long-suffering 
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fight; all they can do is to dash themselves against’the solid mass of 
stone, and their expedients are on a level with their tactics. A 
brewer takes it into his head to set fire to this block of masonry by 
pumping on ita mixture of phosphorus and oil of turpentine. A young 
carpenter, who has archeological notions, proposes to construct a cata- 
pult. Some believe themselves to have got possession of the Governors 
daughter, and are: about to butn her by way of obliging her father to 
yield. Others set fire to an outstanding building full of straw, 
and thus obstruct’ their own way. “The Bastille was not taken by 
main force,” said the brave Elie, one of the assailants; “it rendered 
itself up even before it was attacked,”* it capitulated on the promisé 
that no one should be injured. The garrison, only too well secured, 
had no longer the heart to fire in safety on living bodies} and 
on the other hand it was disconcerted by the sight of the immense 
crowd. ` Only eight or nine hundred men were attacking it,t the most 
part of them workmen or shopkeepers of the district, tailors, smiths, 
mercers, vintners, with an admixture of Gardes Frangaises. But the 
Place de la Bastille and all the surrounding streets were thronged 
with the curious who came to look on at the spectacle; among them, 
says an eye-witness,§ “a number of well-dressed and fashionable women 
who had left their carriages at a little distance.” From the top o 
their parapets, it seemed to the hundred and twenty composing t 
garrison as though the whole of Paris was marching against the 
Thus it is they themselves who let down the drawbridge and in 
duce the enemy. All alike have lost their head, besieged as 
as besiegers, but the last most completely because they are intoxi 
by victory. As soon as they enter they begin by breaking ever 
and the latest comers fire at random on the first; “every. o 
without taking notice where or on whom the fire tells.” Th 
ing suddenly omnipotent and having license’ to kill is too 
potion for human nature—vertigo follows, men see 
delirium ends in ferocity. i o 
For it is the special characteristic of a popular 1 
no one obeys any other, evil passions have equal s 
and heroes cannot restrain assassins. Elie, who was 
Hulin, the brave. men in advance, the Gardes F 





































* Marmontel, iv. 317. 

+ Dussaulx, 454: “The soldiers replied that they would re 
rather than destroy so many of their fellow-citizens.” 

t Dussaulx, 447: “The number of assailants, injured, w 
amounts ‘to: eight hundred and twenty-five.” Marnionte 
querors, who have been numbered at eight hundred, a 
not approach the place.” 

§ Souvenirs manuscrits de M. X., témoin oculaire. - 
Jardin de Beaumarchais, and ‘looking on, haying a 
who had left her carriage in the Place Royale. 
“When an unexampled concurrence of circumstan 
the Bastille siccumbing to the efforts of a mer 
poor people, mostly Germans, and almost all pro 
selves before the fortress, led there by curiosity 
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the laws of war, these endeavour indeed to keep their word; but the 
crowd pushing in behind knows not whom to strike, and strikes at 
random. It spares the Suisses, who have fired on it, and whom in 
their blue smock-tfrocks it takes for prisoners. To make up for this it 
is furious against the Invalides, who have opened the gates for it; the 
very man who prevented the governor from blowing up the fortress 
has his wrist broken by a sabre-cut, is pietced by two sword-thrusts, 
hanged,—and his hand, which has saved a quarter of Paris, is paraded 
in triumph through the streets. The officers are dragged away ; five of 
them, together with three soldiers, are killed on the way or on the spot. 
During the long hours of the assault the murderous instinct has 
- awaked; the desire to kill, become a fixed idea, spreads far into the 
crowd which has not been inaction. Its very clamour is enough; a hue 
and cry is all that'is nowneeded; the moment that one strikes, every one 
wants to strike too. ‘Those who had no arms,” says an officer, “ threw 
stones at me, women ground their teeth and clenched their fists at 
me. Two of my- soldiers had been already murdered behind me... . 
At last, with the cry that I was to be hanged raised all around me, I 
arrived within a few hundred steps of the Hôtel de Ville, when a head 
stuck on a pike was brought forward and presented for my considera- 
tion, with the information that it was that of M. de Launay,” the 
Governor. The latter had, even as he left the Bastille, received a 
word-thrust in the right shoulder; when he reached the Rue Saint- 
tome, “everybody pulled his hair and struck him.” Under the 
pade Saint-Jean: he was already “much wounded.” Those who 
unded him kept saying, “ We must cut his-throat;” others, “He 
be hanged;” others again, “He ought to be tied to a horse’s tail.” 
in despair and desirous to abridge his agony, he cried, “ Let me 
d,” and in his struggles gave one of the men who held him a 
e groin. Instantly he is pierced with bayonets and dragged 
itter, his body struck again and again, with cries of “He 
o has betrayed us; the nation requires his head to show 
d the man who got the kick is invited to cut it off. He 
da half-witted person, who “had gone tothe Bastille 
oing on”—considers that, such being the general 
is patriotic, and even believes himself to deserve a 
g a monster. A sword being lent him, he strikes 
ut as the sword is too blunt to cut, draws from 
ck-handled knife, and “knowing, in his capacity 
meat,” gets successfully through the operation. 
d on a three-pronged fork, and accompanied 
en, “without counting the populace,” he 
e Rue Saint-Honoré has two inscriptions æ 
at .1t may be quite eyident to whom it 
ets more merry as it goes on; after 
i-Roydl it reaches the Pont Neuf, and 
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there the head is made to bow three times to the statue of Henri IV. 
with the words, “Salute thy master.” This was the final jest; there 
is this element in every triumph, and beneath the butcher the gamin 
will show. 


VII. 


Meanwhile, at the Palais-Royal, other gamins, who, in their light- 
hearted prating, deal as freely with lives as with words, have during 
the night of the 18th, drawn up a proscription-list, of which copies 
are to be hawked about, and one carefully addressed to each of the 
parties concerned—the Comte d’Artois, Marshal de Broglie, Prince 
de Lambesc, Baron de Bezenval, MM. de Breteuil, Foulon, Berthier, 
Maury, @’Espréménil, Lefèvre d’Amécourt, and many others;* and a 
rewards are promised to any one who will bring their heads to 
the Café du Caveau. Thus the all-too-ready mob is provided with 
names; it is enough now that one of the denounced be met with; 
he will go to the lamp-post at the corner—not further. Through- 
out the 14th the self-elected tribunal holds permanent session, and 
completes its decrees by action. M. de Flesselles, provost of the 
merchants, and president of the electors at the Hôtel de Ville, having 
shown some lukewarmness,t the Palais-Royal pronounces him a traitor, 
and sends him to be hanged; on the way a young man shoots hi 
‘with a pistol, others fall savagely upon his body, and his head, rais 
on a pike, goes to join that of M. de Launay. On all sides accusatio 
as murderous and as promptly carried into execution float in the 
“ Under the slightest pretext,” writes an elector, “men were denou 
to us as opposed to the revolution—in other words, enemies 
State. Without further inquiry, nothing less .was proposed t 
seize their persons, wreck their houses, raze their hotels to the 
A young man called out, ‘Follow me on the spot, and let u 
upon Bezenval!’” Brains are so perturbed and mind 
that at every step taken in the street one “has to sta 
full, declare one’s profession, dwelling, and way of thi 
is no entering or leaving Paris without being sus 
The Prince of Montbarrey, a partisan of the new 
being stopped in their carriage at the barriers, are i 
torn to pieces. A deputy of the nobility, on his way 
sembly, is seized in his hackney coacn, taken to t 
body of M. de Launay, and informed that he is § 
manner.t Every life hangs upon a thread; an 
when the King has sent away his troops, dismi 
Necker, conceded everything, the danger re 
given up to revolutionaries and to itself, 


* Montjoie, 3° partie, 85. Dussaulx, 355, 287, 36 
+ Nothing more. No witness states that he saw 
According to Dussaulx, he could have had neither 
{ Moniteur, i. 160 (Séance du 14 Juillet). 
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murderous impulses, and the municipal heads it has elected*—Bailly, 
Mayor of Paris, and Lafayette, Commandant of the National Guard— 
are obliged to manœuvre, implore, and intervene between it and the 
unfortunates on whom its fury falls. 

On the night of the 15th of July, a woman disguised in man’s attire is 
arrested in the court of the Hôtel de Ville, and so maltreated that she 
faints away. Bailly, to save her, has to pretend to be very angry with 
her, and to send her off at once to prison. Between the 14th and 22nd of 
July, Lafayette, at the peril of his life, rescues with his own hand seven- 
teen persons in different parts of the town. On the 22nd of July, in con- 
sequence of denunciations spread about Paris like trains of gunpowder, 
two officials of the highest rank, M. Foulon, Councillor of State, and 
M. Berthier, his son-in-law, are arrested, the one near Fontainebleau, 
the other in the neighbourhood of Compiègne. M. Foulon, a severe 
master,} but an intelligent, useful man, had laid out during the last 
winter a sum of sixty thousand francs in improvements on his property 
for the sake of giving work to the poor. M. Berthier, an industrious 
and capable man, has surveyed L’Ile de France to equalize the land-tax, 
thereby reducing overcharges by an eighth, and finally by a quarter. 
But both of these have regulated the details of the camp against which 
the whole of Paris has risen, both bave equally been publicly pro- 
scribed for a week past by the Palais-Royal; and to a rabble wild 
ith disorder, exasperated by hunger, maddened by suspicion, accused 
synonymous with guilty. With regard to Foulon, as in the case of 
veillon, a legend springs up, stamped with the same die—a kind of 
ent coin for the use of the people—which the people itself frames 
ndensing into one tragic phrase the whole mass of its sufferings 
resentment.t ‘He has said that we are no better than horses, 
tif we had not bread we might eat grass.” The old man of 
four years is dragged to Paris, a truss of bay on his head, 
stles round his neck, and his mouth filled with grass. In 
ureau of electors give orders, in hopes of saving him, 
put in prison; the mob cries, “Tried and hanged,” 
y names the judges. In vain does Lafayette entreat 
es over that the trial should be regular, and that 
be sent to the Abbaye. A fresh crowd presses in, 
d”? man calls out, “ What need of a trial for a man 
ed for thirty years?” Foulon is laid hold of, 






































0, 95, 108, 117, 137, 158,174: “I gave orders that were neither 
as given to understand that I was not safe” (15 J uillet). “In 
and a calumny were all that were needed to excite the 
authority, all who had constrained and controlled the 


lution Francaise, p. 100 (avec les documents àù l'appui). 
winċiale de PIle de France (1787),.p. 127. 

his vassals.” ‘ He does not give them bread ; ener 
ts them to eat grass like his horses.” “ “He has 
ay, and were no, better than his horses. » The same 
poraneous Jacqueries. 


æ terror dates from the-14th of July. ” On the 1 
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dragged'along the court, hoisted to the lamp-iron; twice the cord 
breaks, and he falls on the pavement; he is hanged again with anew . 
cord, taken down, his head cut, off and placed ona pike.* ` Meanwhile; 
Berthier, sent from Compiègne by the municipality, who dared not 
detain him in the threatened prison, was on his way, in 'a cabriolet 
under an escort. ‘Around him were borne. placards with infamous 
epithets; at every station, where they changed horses, black, hard 


bread was thrown into the carriage, with cries of: “Look, you wretch, 


that is the bread you made us eat.” Arrived in front of .the church 
of Saint-Merry, a fearful storm of outrage breaks out against a 

“Though he has never bought or sold a single grain of corn,” he 

stands convicted as a monopolizer in the eyes of the multitude, ever 

seeking to explain their evil condition by some evildoer. He is the 

author of the famine. On-his way to the Abbaye, his escort: gets dis- 

persed; he is pushed towards the lamp-post. Then, seeing that all is 

over with him, he snatches a gun from his. murdérers, and defends. 
himself bravely. But a soldier of the Royal Croats hews him down 
with a sabre-stroke ; another tears his heart out. By a mere:chance; 
the cook who cut off'M. de Launay’s head is standing by; the. heart 
is given him to carry ;.a soldier takes the head, and both go to the 
Hotel de Ville to display these trophies to M. de Lafayette. Returned 
to the Palais-Royal,.and seated-at table:in an eating-house; the people 
ask them. for. these two sad fragments ; they throw. them out of th 
window, and proceed with their supper, while underneath the: heart 
paraded as-the centre of a bouquet of white pinks. . Such are the sp 
tacles presented by this garden, where the year before “good so 
in full dress” used to assemble on leaving the opera, and some 
to remain till two. o’clock in the morning, listening benea 
mild maonlight to the-violin of St. Georges or the delicious v 
Garat. 





























VII. 


Henceforth it is plain there is no osii for any ; 
militia nor the new authorities- are. competent to 
spected. “One dared. not,” said Bailly,t “resist the 
days since -had taken the Bastille.” In vain, aft 
murders,-did Bailly and Lafayette threaten in t 
resign; they-are constrained to remain at ‘their 
tion, such as it is, is the only one remaining, and 
cannot prevent all murders, it does at least prev 
live on as best. they can, in continued exp 
sallies. “In the eyes of every impartial m 


* Bailly, ii. 108: “The people, less iiaa 
admits no certain proof of good administration exce 
4 Bailly, ii. 108, 95. ‘Malouet, li. 14. 
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the King receives the Sacrament, and makes final arrangements antici- 
, cipating assassination. From the 16th to the 18th, twenty persons of 
highest rank, amongst them the majority of those on--whose heads: a 
price had been set by the Palais-Royal, quit Paris—the Comte d’ Artois, 
Marshal de Broglie, the Princes de Condé, de Conti, de Lambese, de 
Vaudemont, the Comtesse de Polignac,.the Duchesses de Polignac and. 
‘de Guiche. On the morrow of the two murders, M. de Crosne, M. 
Doumer, M. Sureau, the: most zealous and worthy members of the 
Committee of Subsistence, as well as all the officials engaged in the 
purchase or storing departments, conceal themselves or take flight. 
On the eve of the two murders, under threat of insurrection, the Paris 
notaries have had to advance 45,000 francs promised to the workmen 
of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and the public treasury, nearly’ empty 
as it is, deprives itself of 30,000 livres a day in order to lower the price 
of bread. Person and property, great and small, functionaries and 
private citizens, the very Government itself, all are alike in the grasp 
of the multitude. “From that moment,” says a deputy,* “ there 
was no longer any liberty even in the National Assembly. .. . 
France was dumb, in the presence of a faction of thirty. In 
their hands the Assembly ‘became a passive: instrument, used by 
them to execute their own projects.” But even these thirty do not 
ead, though they appear to do so. The colossal brute that has 
ized the bit with its teeth holds it fast, and its plunges become more 
d more violent. For not only do the spurs which have irritated 
I mean the thirst for innovation and scarcity of daily food— 
inue to prick its sides, but political hornets, multiplied by thou- _ 
buzz in its ears, and the license which for the first time it enjoys, 
to the applause with which it is loaded, urges it on day by day 
ter fury. The msurrection is glorified, not one assassin is 
q against ; it is only the conspiracy of Ministers that the 
meres into. Rewards are decreed to the conquerors of the 
declared tohave saved France. The people is extolled 
o are its wisdom, its magnanimity, its justice. The 
ositively adored; assured repeatedly and officially 
at the Assembly that it possesses all virtues, all 
If it has shed blood, that was by accident or on 
ways with infallible instinct. “Besides,” asks a 
blood then so pure?” The majority prefer to 
pf their favourite books to the evidence of their 
ere in the idyl that they have invented. Or at 
excluded from the present, takes refuge in 
en the Constitution is completed, the people, 
p become wise; let us resign ourselves to 
fair a haven. 
ing, inert and disarmed,—beyond the 


erriéres, i. 168. 
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Assembly, whether obeying or disobeyed, we discerh the real monarch, 
the people—that is to say, the mod, a hundred, a thousand, ten thou- 
sand beings—gathered together at random upon any motion, any 
alarm whatever, and all at once and irresistibly becoming legislators, 
judges, and executioners. A power this, which is formidable, 
destructive, and vague; one on which no hand can lay hold, and 
which, together with its monstrous and howling.mother Liberty, sits 
on the threshold of the Revolution, like Milton’s two spectres at the 
gates of hell: 


«The one seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold, 
Voluminous and vast—a serpent armed 

e With mortal sting. About her middle round 2 
A ery of hell-hounds never ceasing barked 
With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would creep, 
If aught disturbed their noise, into her womb, 
And kennel there; yet there still barked and howled 
Within umseen..... 

. . . . The other shape, 
. If shape it might be called that shape had none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each’ seemed either,—black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Satan was now at hand, and from his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast, 
With horrid strides; hell trembled as he strode.” 






















H. TANE 


THE LOST EURYDICE, 24ru MARCH, 1878. 


[Te mother of a young Officer, seen at the helm when the 
frigate capsized, was waiting his return at Southsea.) 















4c ADY, she is round the Needles : now Saint Catherine’s Cape they sight : 
Now her head is set north-eastward ; fore the beam the Foreland light 


ook, we see the light from Southsea,”—and beyond the fancy goes, 
ere Eurydice een now is gliding under dark Dunnose : 


ke gliding, as some cloud that, dark below, the storm-wind’s hue, 
into silver summits,.sailing o’er the tranquil blue. 


and in one hour !—when, swanlike, on the harbour’s breast, 
voyage over, safe the gallant ship will rest! 


f the haven spread beneath her eyes in vain, 
the Lady, gazing o’er the sunlit main ; 


eland light-ship they perchance een now might see, 
Ship !—for brings she not my boy to me ? 


splendour; from the sky died ont the blue: 
beyond herself her sight withdrew 
; happy music in her ears ; 
uty of his youthful years. 
S 
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“ Fit for earth, and fit for heav’n,” she thinks, “ whate’er his destined lot ;” 
—He is there already, Mother! Mother !—and thou know’st it not ! 
Thunderbolts of icy storm-wind in its panting bosom piled, 

Sudden, towering angry-black, a cloudy wall climbs wide and wild. 


Like a squadron at the signal, forth the mad tornado flies, 
Robed in blinding folds of snow, together mixing seas and skies. 


—From the window turn, Lady! toward the light-ship look no more; 
Happy that thou canst not see the darkening headland, chalky shore. 



















Thirty minutes since they watch’d her ;—stately vision, jocund crew :— 
All beyond from outward witness hidden, lost to mortal view. 


Voice was none, nor cry of terror ;—as when snow-drifts whelm the dell, 
Smitten, slain, at once, and buried, where the mad tornado fell. 


Right upon her side she dipp’d, then turn’d, and went within the main : 
Only at her helm, the last, the gallant boy was seen ;—in vain! 


—Ah! the sun once more, uncaring, glitters o’er the hapless dead, 
' Golden shafts through twilight emerald piercing to their oozy bed. 


There, above ‘the foam-fleck’d waters, flapping sails and shatter’d poles 
Lift themselves, a desolate beacon, o’er three hundred English souls. 


There the sun may blaze uncaring, there the ripples kiss and play, 
Chalky cliffs and grassy headland smiling to the smiling bay. 


But within the Lady’s soul the music and the glow are go 
This alone is left to’ cheer her, Mother! Mother !—this a 


Though the heart’s desire on earth her longing eyes ne’ 
True to God and England, at the helm, she sees him ;— 
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THE HINTONS: FATHER AND SON. 


Life and Letiers of James Hinton. Edited by Ellice 
Hopkins. With an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull. 
London: C. Kegan Pau} & Co. 
























Ņ OST Londoners know Bartholomew Close as it was at about the 
turn of the half-century, and the dark, narrow, arched passage 
that leads into it. You could not enter the Close without being struck 
by a certaim—we were going to say—epiphanous brass plate, bear- 
ng the name HINTON. There is no such word as epiphanous, but 
here might be, and the brass plate, which he who ran could read, was 
ute a manifestation. On a Sunday, at about half-past one, you 
ht perhaps see entering the dark archway a tall, gaunt, absent, 
serious, elderly man, who wore an old-fashioned white neck- 
and looked as if he had rather been violently thrust into his 
than had put them on him in a genial spirit. The tall gentle- 
s usually accompanied by a stout lady. This was Mrs. Hinton, 
ptleman was the Rev. John Howard Hinton, Baptist 
onshire Chapel—the most thoroughly intellectual Dis- 
in London. He was going to dine-with his son, Mr. 
ireon, instead of going home to Dalston. 
ner like the opening of one of G. P. R. James’s 
erve, We have introduced to the reader two most _ 
The son, whose death two years ago was so much 
to us, shows larger, and had greatly the advantage 
ness, and in poetic ‘impulse. Whether his total 
would be hard to say. We should think it was; 
curate to say that his quality was finer, and his 
re was before his time, and everybody who 
Harmony of Religious Truth and Human 
we that as a thinker he moved in fetters. 
ut a poor idea of the pertinacity with 
were applied in those days. Howard 
S 2 


_ difficulty. It is without one atom of sympathy with the general thirst 
-for “good sermons” that we now write this. Binney was never so 


appeals of the kind which so frequently occur in t 


‘concerning a man who should not be forgot 
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Hinton was considered a dangerous man because he openly preached 
against material fire in hell, and because he had invented a way of 
his own for relaxing the pressure of the old Calvinism. He was in a 
special sense an intellectual preacher. When Nonconformist country 
cousins came to London in those days, the question for Sunday morn- 
ing was, “ Well, shall we go to hear Binney or Hinton?” For nota 
few—as for the present writer—Binney- was too courtly, too com- 
pliant, as well as too uncertain as to the quality. He would often give 
you as bad a sermon as you could desire to hear; but you could not 
tell anything about it till he got into the pulpit. Zhen, a quick ob- 
server could nearly always tell. The penitential part of his prayers 
would be unusually prolonged and abject. We have said to ourselves, 
« What ever has he been up to this week? Picking pockets perhaps.” 
He would rub his great bald head uneasily as if he would like to 
disappear through a trap-door; and the sermon would come with 
































touching as at those times when, as George Herbert puts it, God took 
the text and preached patience—and more. We only desire to lead up 
to the remark that you could always-depend on Hinton. We never 
heard him deliver a weak discourse—never one which did not impress 
us with a sense of his mastery of his subject. He had no manu- 
script before him;, we never saw a note; and yet we never heard 
weak-knee’d or broken sentence—never noticed a moment’s -hesitatio 
The time he daily spent in the study must have been immens 
and, indeed, it is on record that it was so. In the morning he wo 
as he read a chapter, expound it with the most minute care, taki 
wide range in his topics and allusions. If the chapter was in the 
or the Epistles of St. Paul, it was like listening to a passage from 
“Hore Pauline.”. The sermon, or lecture, in the evening wa 
elaborated—often eloquent. In spite of a certain hardne 
—perhaps more thah manner,—and an irascibility whi 
some enough, Mr. Howard Hinton was a man of muc 
was not uncommon to see him weep in the pulpit. 
for the hearer to remain unmoved while he wa 


son James. The chapel was built to seat, perha 
persons comfortably, but it would contain a thou 
of the audience were intelligent and sensitive, : 
was often very great. 

We may put together in a desultory way 


2s son. Mr. Howard Hinton was intens 
“ Psalmist” was produced for his congr oga 
tunes of his own composing, —and it wa 


the old Union Tune Book, edited by Mr. 
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was upon Rippon and Walker. The minister. would detect not only 

a false note, but a flat voice in any corner of the chapel, and you 

might see him all but start up in his pulpit, single out the dissonantial 

person, and wither him with a glance. The effect was a little gro- 
tesque, for the pulpit was a half cylinder standing forth from the wall, 
with a door at the back by which the preacher entered from the vestry ; 
and Mr. Hinton wasa large man. One effect of the singing on a Sunday ` 
morning was peculiar—to an outsider. At the time in question the 
writer of these lines was just in the early stages of a mental crisis— 
was beginning to feel that his ultimate affinities lay rather with the 
mystics than the intellectualists. Sometimes, when he approached the 
chapel on the Sunday morning, he felt unable to go in—the presence 
of that miscellany of people would have jarred upon his mood. Now, 
the chapel was situated down a narrow turning far out of the main 
street, and very much jammed in. Right under its windows went on 

a Jews’ old-clothes market, and the effect of the noise made by these 

Jews,—the chatter and clatter of bargain and gossip, in many tongues, 
' mingled with the full-voiced outburst of song from the inside of the 
chapel (a sound unique in London, perhaps in England),—was one not 
to be forgotten by the loiterer-without. 

The congregation was, for those days, a “representative” one— 
mainly composed, we should say, of intelligent well-to-do tradesmen, 
bank clerks, and that sort of middle-class folk .generally ; with, of 
ourse, a sprinkling of professional men, doctors, lawyers, &c. 
r. Peto (now Sir Morton) was a prominent member. The main 
int, however, is that Howard Hinton and his people were real 
ough-going Dissenters of the old school. Their modern descend- 
have léss backbone. We well remember the determined manner 
ich the minister dealt with a proclamation for a day of fasting 
ver. He said,in substance, “ We shall treat your proclamation 
per. You, the civil governor, have no business within ’ 
s, and we just slam the door in your face. When we ` 
it shall be because it seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
ot because you proclaim it.” In the Memoirs of the 
n which suggested these reminiscences, Miss Ellice 
some writer who tells us that Howard Hinton was 
bitter disputant.” If a little more of the straight- 
'h gave him this repute had been common in these 
ts would have been swept away in a whirlwind of 
go, and some other Acts would never have been 
been found extremely difficult to work. Howard 
ered the spoiling of his goods over and over 
chogl Board rate; and the reason he would, 
rong, would have been that it was a Church 




























‘ward Hinton was accustomed to take his ` 
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illustrations from a wide range, and he showed a marked bent towards 
science.* No doubt the ethical and religious elements constituted the 
dominant part of his nature ; but he was unquestionably a rationalizing 
preacher. In these days he would have been fighting in one or other 
of the camps of open and pronounced “free-thought ;’ but he would 
have been sectarian—that is to say, he would have insisted on creeds 
as a necessity of human nature. It is not difficult to affirm the hne he 
would have taken. He would have said, Let each worshipper for 
himself lay down his own minimum of: belief; let each separate body 
of worshippers lay down its minimum; and-then let us come as near 
as we can to a common minimum for certain occasions of common 
worship. 

T'o end these notices of a man who well deserves a better ma 
(which, alas, is but a poor compliment), we may add a few more facts. 
On his mother’s side, Howard Hinton was of. that very energetic and 
every way remarkable strain to which belonged.the Taylors of Ongar, 
and he exhibited most.distinct traces of his ancestry. His forehead was 
high, and somewhat retreating. His eyes were deep-set, and, when 
wé first saw them, reminded us of “the pale-eyed priests.” His nose 
was strong and semi-aquiline. His utterance was singularly firm and 
clear—the aspirates powerfully given, and the syllabification. marked. 
Every reader of these lines who knew hin will call to mind his. peculiar 
way of saying- “ the Lord ”—pronouncing thé word somewhat as if 1 
were written “Lo-ard.” His “address” could-hardly be called engagin 
but it had the charm—a very real one—of-a noble truthfulness. 
son James, the doctor, to whom we are-now coming, once “ cured; 
patient (indeed: he did the like more than once). by: sham: physic. 
father dissuaded him from telling the cured man.of.this device, 
should hurt his moral sense. One personal peculiarity we willm 
because it is very characteristic, though our ‘mentioning it 
called by high-polite people bad taste. He was along w 
legged, but his legs were of the sturdy sort, and the cur 
rather than inward. This gave a very decided pe 
walk—a peculiarity which descended to his son Ja 

Prefixed to the “ Life and Letters of James Hinto 
Ellice Hopkins has just made us her debtor, is a be 
him, engraved on steel by Mr. Jeens, from a photo 
a very strong resemblance to his father’s face, t 
much more tenderness and poetry too—both of 
from the mother, to whom James dedicated his 
In the heads of both father and son the “met 

* In a discussion between the Rev. Brewin Grant and 
ago, under the presidency of Mr. S. Morley, Mr. Hint 

“ discussion waxed wild and hot, and might soon Rave b 
was a dead silence of expectation as the tall, stalwa: 
full height. The oracle spake, and what it said was 


e freshair?” There spake the father of the Bee 
silence, and the wrath died away. 
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was strongly marked ; and in both the forehead was of the mould 
which indicates that the movement of the mind is rather upon lines 
of Analogy or Congruity, than upon lines of Causation or Necessary 
Sequence. Of course, both these elements of the reasoning faculty 
were strong in each—we merely notice that the tendency to argue 
by analogy was the stronger of the two. In James, the external 
signs of the poetic tendency are strongly marked. They were want- 
ing in’ the father, and the tendency to sacrifice to the Graces was 
never said to be too strong in the Hintons. That (in Swedenborgian 
phrase) “thé Lord’s kingdom is a kingdom of uses” was with them a 
matter of unceasing “testimony” and practice. If any member of 
the household was so ill as to make it a comfort, Hinton père would 
have a bed down into the sitting-room ; and visitors might thmlk what 
they pleased. One thing they could not fail to think—that they had 
come to see wholly good, truthful, and delightful people—full of 
simple, unpurposed kindness, and unfashionably but beautifully in- 
different to vulgar, poverty-struck “proprieties.” In some respects, 
therefore, the early training of James Hinton was as felicitous as it 
possibly could be. We could well have forgiven the biographer a 
few more details of the home at Reading (where Howard Hinton was 
preaching until about 1840), and even of the London home; though 
of course it would have been a delicate matter to venture so far. 
ne very homelike glimpse we do get; but it is not till James is a 
oung man. After being abroad, he comes home at about five o'clock 
e morning. It is one of two sisters who writes thus to another 


































nly think, dearest, that when your letter arrived, our precious wanderer 
leeping at home. He came at half-past five this morning, and knocked 
p, and, after speaking to mamma, went to bed, where he is still. The 
oys amused us at breakfast with their account of the intruder’s ma- 
John was startled into consciousness by the sudden elevation of 
ith his head upon it, in James’s endeavour to put his watch under 
said, with something between a smile and a pout, ‘He turned 
rm place to get in himself.’” 

was the second son of his parents, and was born at 
ear 1822. His life there was a very pleasant one. 
he first-born he became the eldest son of the family; 
this circumstance drew him and his mother closer 
ucation was, according to the latest standards of 
1; but the world has moved fast, and in some things 
those days; and Howard Hinton was not a man 
to any school where they would run plain risk 
ith certain opinions or tastes abhorrent’ to Non- 
their own minds. Referring to the volume just 
; of this-and some other matters, we may «== 
ton had a numerous family, and that this 
hs considered all round, inthe “schooling” , 
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arrangements, At sixteen years old, James went to a situation, 
as cashier, in the establishment of a clothier in Whitechapel. While 
there hé was painfully and permanently impressed with what he saw 
of the life of the poor, and especially the life of the vicious poor, both 
men and women. In later life he used language of considerable 
effusion about these impressions; and when we read it, we must 
remémber that he had the temperament of a Shelley, and did not 
always see things in true perspective, or in their actual colours and 
proportions. But there is abundant evidence that, though not 
precocious as a scholar, he was remarkably precocious in quickness 
and force of ethical sympathy. 


** Me, who am as a nerve o’er which do creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of this earth,” 






























are lines of Shelley’s which James Hinton might well have applied 
to himself. And there is no doubt that his Whitechapel “ experiences” 
(to use a word which is compendious, if wrong) stayed with him, 
and taught him much. 

When he was at school, James Hinton was a good, devout boy, 
attentive as a scholar, but fond of the playground, and a particularly 
good runner. He had at one time a very active and retentive memoty, 
so that he never had to geta lesson by rote; but we are told that on 
coming in from a game at cricket one day he discovered that he hag 
lost this exceptional faculty. He never could tell how; he had, say 
his biographer, “a sense of goneness”-(an American phrase), a 
that was all. From that time forward his memory was simply g 
not extraordinary. Of course it was always strong, for half the 
of a good brain is accomplished in virtue of a superior recolle 
power. But the verbal exactitude and facility seem to us to 
acted in after-life in a very intermitting manner. His quo 
when inaccurate, arè somewhat drolly so. For instanc 
and his Dwelling-Place,” he quotes one of Mr. Mat 
poems as follows :— ` 

“ From the-ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature, 
Which mars thy creature, 


Frow grief which is but passion ; 
Good Lord, deliver us!” 


All his books furnish abundant proofs of wide re 
reminiscences of others’. work are conscientious. 
an error of form. But his biographer quotes a s 
to his wife, which is so good that one might 
haste, the writer had in him the making of a 
this was the only poem he ever wrote. * An 
plete whole ; but the lines at page 288 o 
e Place” look very much as if they were 
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` awkward; and his gift of expression appears to have been capricious 
and fluctuating to the last degree. When he is engaged in purely 
scientific exposition—when he writes as a Morphologist—or when he 
writes at the white heat of ethical passion, he is clear, as well as beau- 
tifully eloquent. “' The Mystery of Pain” is, for the most part, exqui- 
sitely good, as writing; and often musical. The first portions of 
“Life in Nature,” again, are excellent. Every now and then he 
breaks out in divine epigram,—there are instances in these Memoirs. 
But too often he is tedious, involved, and almost inconceivably dry. 
He writes in “The Mystery of Pain” that his utterance had been 
“stammering” all through. But compare it with “Man and his 
Dwelling-Place,” and the latter portions of “Life in Nature!” Evi- 
dently, as we have hinted, his gift of speech was alternately that of a 
prodigal’s favourite and that of a miser’s pensioner. 

For a short time James Hinton was a clerk in an insurance office in 
the City; and at about this time, when he was eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, he began to study a great deal. His very mis- 
cellaneous curriculum included German and—Russian! His letters to 
his sister Sarah at nineteen or twenty exhibit much precocity in the 
matter of ethical, literary, and even practical soundness. Their gravity, 
their caution, their thoroughness, their length, and their dryness are 
alike surprising. The intellectual accent always reminds us of his 
ather. 

Of all these letters, the most remarkable are those to the young lady 
om he ultimately married—Miss Margaret Haddon—a name that 
be very familiar to old Devonshire Square friends. Such love- 
s were surely never written to a girl by a lover before or since. 
m Godwin’s to Miss (Canterbury Tales) Lee are odd enough ; 
se beatthem. Ofcourse we take it for granted that the “love ” 
out; but for all that, we find the lady, once at least, sug- 
g to her metaphysical correspondent that he should tell her 
ittle more about himself. Hinton remarks that this is very natural 
of her, and, having made that concession to Love, plunges imme- 
diately fathom deep into matters that he might have discussed with 
any human being. From one passage in his letter, it appears that she 
had suggested that he should keep her portrait before him while he 
was writing to her; and he admits that it is a good idea. But 
the quality of his letters is not in the slightest degree altered—so far 
as appears. His writing in these letters has the characteristics which 
his writing in his books, and even his conversation, retained to the 
last. Sudden dashes at new ideas. Every now and then a fine 
metaphysical or ethical apergu, which is speedily darkened by hazes of 
Scriptural phraseology, or blocked up by hints of use and service: 
The ethical element, one might rather say the preaching or homiletic 
element, is always proving-too strong for the pure argumentative ; 
and the result is almost as confusing as itis affecting. There is the 
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_ were very trying to him. He suffered severely in head and heart from 
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eagerness of appeal which is so familiar both to his readers and to his 
friends. . “Do you not see?” or.its equivalent, is repeated in every 
conceivable-key of urgency—and sometimes, truth compels one to'say, 
it is repeated when there is nothing tolook at. Ina paper contributed 
to the Lancet, Mr. Hinton’s. collaborateur, Dr. Wilks, had some pleasant 
anecdotes to relate. One:day after.he had been going on fora long 
while, “ cycle on epicycle, orb in orb,” he said, eagerly, to. Dr. Wilks, 
“Don’t you see?” And when Dr. Wilks answered, candidly but 
respectfully, that he really did not see, Hinton replied,’ “Ah, some 
people never see an inch beyond their noses.” In this respect Hinton 
frequently reminds: the watchful reader .(who ‘in time becomes the 
suspicious reader too) of another man of genius whom in some respects 
he much resembled;—Dr. George MacDonald. He would give an old 
truth a new verbal turn, and, lost in the excitement of sudden col- 
lateral suggestions that the words -brought with them, would exhibit 
all the earnestness proper to the finding of a new truth.. ye 
In spite of this, Hinton had great practical sagacity.: In this he 
resembled Shelley, and some others. As far as his own interests were: 
concerned he was liable to frequent betrayal by. the hazes which the 
heat of his own. mind threw out; but he could be singularly clear- 
headed when he liked. Miss Haddon seems to have asked him why 
he called a certain medical man a quack; and his reply would have 
done credit to the most logical and impassive man of the world in a 
the profession. To the last, it.was the same with him. And 
exquisitely tender conscience always made him.shrink from pushj 
matters too far, whether in praise or blame, or in stating rules for 
guidance of others. So far as we knew his professional writin 
had always considered him cautious to a fault; and. we now 
from his own words in this volume that he had himself distinct 
down for himself a courge of systematic adherence to the tenta 
Socratic method. , _ 
James Hintion’s adolescent years and his years of early manho 























what he saw of the world, and his courtship was troubled by doubts 
of the truth of’ Christianity on his side. .As he was the son of a 
Christian minister, and peculiarly dear to his mother, and as:the yotng 
lady whoin.he afterwards married was a Christian, and surrounded 
by pronounced Christian relationships, this was a very painful state of 
things. The young-man’s health gave way. -His father consulted .a 
doctor, who seems to have told-him what even Dr. Primrose. might 
have discovered—that James’s mind was preying on itself. „He recom- 
mended that the patient should be helped to enter the medical 
profession. : It was a great inspiration,.and the thing was arranged. 
James made rapid progress in his studies, and very soon began prac- 
tice. He was associated with Mr. Fisher, and then with Mr. Toynbee, 
the celebrated aurist, to whose practice he at last succeeded. In a 
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trip to the West Indies, in which he had a large number of negroes 
under his charge, both afloat and ashore, he showed his quality—and 
a very fine quality it was—as a working philanthropist; and the volume 
contains abundant proofs of his gift of work, though now and then 
we meet with an eccentricity of opmion. The bent of his mind. 
seems always to have been to “accept” things as they were, whenever 
it could be done, and find a motive and.a rationale in them. This is 
very amusingly shown in what he writes about the custom among 
certain inferior races of handing over the hardest work to the women. 
It is again patent in the fact that. while he rejected the doctrine of 
endless future punishment, he found it “ beautiful” to retain the cus- 
tomary phraseology on this subject. The.same thing comes to the 
front, indeed, in his “Mystery of Pain,” and in his last new views; 
and, we may add, in his Christianity, which may be roughly described 
as a scheme (only that there is no scheme). of adaptations or fittings-in 
` —a mosaic of analogical morticing ; Biblical sentences being snatched 
at, and saturated with what some of his friends called “ Hintonism.” 
He says truly in one of his letters that he belonged to the Mystics ; 
but he never made up his mind to take his stand on either one side or 
the other of the sharp lines which divide, Mystics from both rational- 
izing and traditionalizing interpretations. He adapted to his purpose 
much of the Christianity of his childhood as he could not let go; 
it if. hé ever cleared up his early confusions, he nowhere shows that 
had done so. n 
‘he mind of James Hinton aed: we must repeat, my upon 
of analogy. He did not seem to care to- foresee the ultimate 
8 of.any opinion; to test it by its extreme necessary consequence. 
course this is an essential process, and when it is not adopted we 
100k for inconsistency.. James Hinton, like some others, endeavoured 
to make up for the want of this testing process by casting about for 
“reconciling ” or “compensating ” ideas; at all events, he was always 
ready to admit them, and the result was, what it could not fail to be, 
anomalous ahd vague. He was, above all things a Morphologist. In 
ethics and metaphysics he pursued the same instinctive method as in 
physical science; but, as the same checks were not at his service, 
the results were not so clear. His biographer’ speaks with much 
-admiration of writings of his which have not yet been published, 
and these will be looked for with serious and respectful curiosity. 
We can make a whole of the views maintained.in “ Life in Nature,” 
and the value of the great generalization which he first published in 
the Medico-Chirurgical Review is admitted on all hands; it will be a very 
glad surprise to find that Mr. Hinton had succeeded in marshalling 
his ethical and metaphysical theories at-last in forms as clear and com- 
manding. But this we cannot say we think likely. 
Mr. Hinton was never happy in his practice as.a medical man, 
though he did high-class work as an aurist. His natural vocation as 
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a teacher and inspirer of men was strong upon him ; it tare him. In 
1852 he married, and had children in rapid succession, but in 1858 we 
fnd him out of the profession and settled down in a very’small house 
at Tottenham, writing books and articles, and making a living as a 
man of letters. “Man and his Dwelling-Place” was published by the late 
Mr. Parker, and had, for such a book, a large success. But of course 
Mr. Hinton had none -of the qualities of the working J ournalist, and 
he had in a short time to return to medicine. Eventually, he suc- 
ceeded to the business of Mr. Toynbee; and then began, over again, the 
struggle with himself which never ended till it slew him. In his family 
life he was exceedingly happy, though the book contains some amus-. 
ing illustrations of the difficulties which came to Mrs. Hinton some- 
times from her-husband’s love of helping persons who could not be 
helped without causing serious inconvenience to the home, and some- 
times from other causes. He could never get on without her sympathy; 
so he used to read his books to her in fragments as he was composing 
them. This—especially in the small house at Tottenham—led to odd 
results. The biographer relates all this in detail with true and sweet 
humour. She is a scholarly and accomplished writer, who enjoyed a. 
close friendship with Mr. Hinton; and though she gives us too little 
narrative, and too many letters for easy reading, this, too, may be for 
the best. 

One interesting fact we may insert in this place. Mr. Jam 
Hinton was as fond of music as his father was, and his favourite of 
posers were- Beethoven and Mozart. Mrs. Hinton appears to } 
lady of considerable artistic abilities. The illustrations to Mr. Hir 
book on “The Questions of Aural Surgery” are from her ac, 
plished hand; and her husband seems to have caught from her « 
interest in pictures, and even to have speculated in them. Dr. Wilks 
told à quaint anecdote about him, when he was at Birmingham 
once :— 


‘“‘His predilections [in art matters] might be anticipated from his turn of 
mind. When the British Medical Association met at Birmingham I went into 
the town museum, and there saw Hinton gazing rapturously at a misty sunrise 
of Turner, when, seeing me, he exclaimed, ‘ Good God! how did he do it?’ It 
was in the afternoon of the same day when, not having met him at any of the 
medical sections, I asked him how it was, and he told me that be had been 
having a most interesting two hours’ conversation with Father Newman.” 


All this is most characteristic—the eagerness, the love of novelty, the 
longing for sympathy, the child-like way of showing it, and the endless. 
. versatile curiosity of the man. 

For many years Mr. Hinton wrought with earnestness in his pro- 
fession, making all the money he could, in order that he might be able 
to retiré from it while yet comparatively young, ‘and devote himself 
to his natural work as an inspired teacher of men. In 1875 he 
withdrew from practice, and went out to a little property which 
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he had bought in the Azores, and on which. he relied for a modest 
income for all the rest of his life. The letters which he wrote to 
his wife, to his children, to the lady who now writes this Memoir, 
and to others, are intensely affecting. The pen pauses before ven- 
turing to put down the mournful end of so much noble labour. Mr. 
Hinton had overworked his bram. When he got out to the Azores 
he found that he had been misled as to the value of the property, and, 
indeed, that he might have to return to the practice of his profession. 
He met this blow with sad, wise, sweet, and altogether noble resig- 
nation; but his work in this life was done, and he died at St. 
Michael’s, of brain fever, on the 16th of December, 1875. 

James Hinton came of a long-lived strain on the side of both 
parents; but he was too heavily weighted for a long life of his own. 
He took to ideas with the passion, of the poet, and more than the 
passion of most poets, for the fires of conscience and self-sacrifice 
were always at white heat within him. Troubles and wrongs, which 
were in common speech no concern of his, consumed him with pity or 
indignation, or both. In addition to this, his heart was notin the 
work he had to do as a professional nian, but in the work he never 
had time to do. The sins and sorrows of the world around him he 
felt the most acutely in the direction of his tenderest susceptibilities. 

Te said of himself that his desire for human welfare exceeded in its 
tensity the sum of all his other desires, and it was very largely 
ough his love and reverence for women that the wrongs and 
wings which give us all the heartache now and then hit him 
ast. He was not, at first glance, an enthusiastic, sensitive-looking 
-though he had an eager outlook. We never attended a meeting 
- Woman’s Question, educational or other, without meeting James’ 
-o. No stranger who saw him steaming along the street on the 
to such a gathering would have supposed that he was on such an 
md. Very likely the nap of his hat was brushed the wrong way ; 
wore no gloves; and he probably had a book under his arm: on 
1e whole, he looked, to a superficial observer, like a-perfectly common- 
place clerk to a bookseller, or something of that sort. There was 
an ‘improvised look about him, and an indescribable mixture of 
absence of mind and presence of mind. In spite of his intentness of 
eye and attitude, he always looked as if he had just dropped in to a 
place out of curiosity, and was just ready to hurry out again. His eye 
saw—but only what it wanted there and then to see. It was by no 
means easy to catch it—so intent was he on what was going forward. 
The last time we saw him was at a meeting on a Woman’s Question; | 
and he looked as if he fully believed the prophecy of the millennium 
that a certain lady speaker was delivering. Of course, however, he 
was sane enough in, his expectations of human nature when he had 
taken time to think a little. -No man more so. 
Sir W. W. Gull, who was for twenty years an intimate friend of 
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Mr. Hinton’s, has prefixed to the Memoir a few introductory pages, in 
which he supplies ‘the new-comer with some useful general ideas 
about his friend’s theories. Sir W. W. Gull had offered in 1857 to 
bring out “ Man and his Dwelling-Place,” at his own risk, if necessary, 
It is not a book in which he himself could take any interest of intel- 
lectual sympathy; except, we presume, so far as it tended to abolish 
distinctions between organic and inorganic. Nor, indeed, can we; 
- though it went into a third edition. One can entertain as a passing 
fancy the suggestion of the closing lines of Shelley’s “ Sensitive 
Plant :”— 


“In this life 
Of error, ignorance and strife, 
Where nothing is, but all things seem, 
And we the shadows of the dream, 


“ It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one considers it, 

‘ To own that death itself must be, 
Like all the rest, a mockery. 


“That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all sweet shapes and odours there, 
In truth, have never passed away : 
*Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed! not they. 


“ For love, and beauty, and delight, 
There is no death nor change; their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 
No light, being themselves obscure.’’’ 








And some form of the same idea is common enough among, myst 
thinkers. But few of us are able to see any actual value in 
teaching that it is we who are dead, not Nature. We have just 
over again the 400.close pages of that essay, and find ourselves 
pelled to think the whole speculation a mere cul-de-sac.. If, thi 
selfishness, or “self-ness,” man has some “defect,” which may 
described as deadness,—upon what excepted spot of his com 
nature is he able to plant the lever for working the argument ? 
case put by Mr. Hinton himself of the -correction made by th 
Copernican astronomy does not apply—there is no analogy. The cor- 
rection really made no change to us except one of simplification; it 
was perfectly conceivable that all the knowledge we have. since.. 
acquired might (if we had had the requsite ingenuity) have been gained 
under the ancient theory. But the main point is, that “man” cannot 
assume “man” outside of “man” (as the solar system is outside of 
him) for the purpose of discovering himself to be “dead.” Argue 
round about it as we will, we are merely changing the counters from 
hand to hand.* 


* Mr. Hinton has, in this connection, been compared to Swedenborg. But, first, the 
doctrine differs; and, secondly, Swedenborg is logical: he reports a change of conditions 
before he sees and hears what he relates; and, in the case of the Seer and Revealer, the 
ground shifts from Argument to Authority : which, if we acceptit, shuts up the questions 
both of truth and use. 
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A similar criticism holds with regard to Mr. Hinton’s “Mystery of 
Pain” (we think), and another of his favourite views—namely, that 
there is goodness enough in the world to regenerate the world, if it 
would change its direction. James Hinton was no trifler, God knows; 
. but this sounds like trifling. The want of the “direction” goes to 
the very centre of the case ; and reduces the doctrine to this formula :— 
There would be goodness enough in the world to regenerate the 
world—if there were. But at present there is not. Then, with 
regard to the mystery of pain,—all that can be said upon that subject 
may be summed up in a sentence. Mr. Hinton’s book is one of the 
most beautiful of reasoned rhapsodies, it is an inspired restatement of 
an old argument—but it is nothing more. It could not possibly be 
more. Itis of the very nature of the case that there is no room for 
fresh discoveries. Of course that does not hinder that restatements 
by beautiful souls and men and women of genius may have the most 
precious value—the little book in question is most choice and beau- 
tiful; but the help we get from it is in its quality, not in the argu- 
ment; which we all learnt—in other terms—in our horn-books. 

Serious readers who may go through this Memoir of James Hinton 
will await with earnest and regretful curiosity the publication of his 
Remains. He seems to us to have wasted much of his noble powers 
on impossible tasks—to have taken, over and over again, restatements 
or solutions of questions that could not, in the nature of things, be 
y nearer the kind of solution desired by Hinton than they were when 
| book of Job was written. The kind of solution he sought we 
r perhaps describe as a general abstract formula susceptible of 
ible particular applications. Alas, alas! In his last letter to 
dest son the all-but dying father wrote thus :— 



















ut, How., there is a wrong, an intense wrong, in our society, running all 
‘eh our life, and it will be made righter some day. I dashed myself against 
ut it is not one man’s strength ‘that can move it. It was too much for 
brain ; but it is by failure of some that others succeed, and through my 
sry foolishness, perhaps more than any cleverness or wisdom of mine could 
lave wrought. And I hope I have learnt, too, to be wiser. We have not 
come to the end; though I am so exhausted that I seem scarcely able to 
believe in anything more before me.” | i 


These words, “full of hope and full of heartbreak ”—for they are 
full of hope, for all their sadness—are too sad. James Hinton lived a 
noble life, and his genius and goodness have been and will continue 
to be productive forces on the right side. Not in vain are offerings 
like his laid upon the great altar. And the longing eyes that look 
out upon us from that beautiful, inspired face will yet see of the 
travail of the soul that lit them up with those tender fires, 


a. GEORGE Prarp. 
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RESULTS OF THE BRITISH TRANSIT 
EXPEDITIONS. . 

















NOTHER noteworthy attempt has been made to estimate the 
distance which separates our earth from the mighty central orb 
round which she travels with her fellow-worlds, the planets. In other 
words, the solar system itself has been remeasured ; for the measure- 
ment of any part of the system is in fact the measurement of th 
entire system, the proportions of which, as distinguished from 
actual dimensions, have long been accurately known. . 

I propose briefly to describe the results which have been obtai 
(after some three years of careful examination) from the observa 
made by the British parties sent north, south, east, and west to ob 
the transit of Venus on December 9th, 1874; and then to con 
how these results compare with those which had before been obta 
First, however, it may be well to remind the reader of the unfav 
able conditions under which the task of measuring our distance fro 
the remote sun must of necessity be attacked. 

Not unfrequently. we hear the measurement of the sun’s distance, 
and the various errors which astronomers have had to correct during 
the progress of their efforts to deal with the problem, referred to in 
terms which would imply that astronomy had some reason to be 
ashamed of labours which are in reality among the most noteworthy 
achievements of the science. Because, some twenty years ago, the 
estimate of 95 million miles, which had for half a century held its 
ground in our books of astronomy as the true distance of the sun, was 
replaced for a while by an estimate of about 914 million miles, which 
has in turn been displaced for an estimate of abont 924 million miles, 
it has been said that astronomy has very little claim fy be called the 
exact science. It is even supposed by some that astronomy is alto- 
` gether at sea respecting the sun’s distance—which, if the estimates of 
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astronomers thus vary in the course of three-quarters of a century, may 
in reality, it is thought, be very different from any of the values hitherto 
assigned. Others suppose that possibly the sun’s distance may vary, 
and that the diminution of three or four million miles in the estimates 
‘adopted by astronomers may correspond to an approach of the earth 
towards the sun by that amount, an approach which, if continued at 
the same rate would, before many centuries, bring the earth upon the 
surface of the sun, to be consumed as fuel perhaps for the warming of 
the outer planets, Mars, Jupiter, and the rest. 

All these imaginings are mistaken, however. The exactness of 
astronomy, as a sclence, does not depend on the measurement of the 
sun’s distance or size, any more than the accuracy of a clock as a 
timekeeper depends on the exactness with which the handg,of the 
clock are limited to certain definite lengths. The skill with which 
astronomy has dealt with this particular problem of celestial surveying 
has been great indeed; and the results, when considered with due 
reference to the conditions of the problem, are excellent: but in 













as to the sun’s distance, if for aught they knew the sun might be less 
than one million, or more than a million millions of miles from us, the 
exactness of astronomy as a science would be no whit impaired. And, 
in the second place, no doubts whatever neeg be entertained as to the 
eneral inference from astronomical observations that the sun’s distance 
į between 92 and 93 millions of miles. All the measurements made 
ring the last quarter of a century lie between 90 and 95 millions of 
es, and by far the greater number of those made by the best 
thods, and under the most favourable conditions, lie between 91 


stance of 924 millions of miles. We are not for the moment, how- 
ever, concerned with the question of the exact distance, but with the 
question whether astronomy has obtained satisfactory evidence that 
the sun’s distance lies in the neighbourhood of the distances deduced 
by the various methods lately employed. Putting the matter as one 
of probabilities, as all scientific statements must be, it may be said as 
confidently. that the sun’s distance lies between 85 millions and 100 
millions of miles as that the sun will rise to-morrow; and the proba- 
bility that the sun’s distance is less than 90 millions, or greater than 
95 millions of miles, is so small that it may in effect be counted almost 
as nothing. Thirdly, the possibility that the earth may be drawing 
nearer to the sun by three or four millions of miles in a century may 


be dismissed entirely from consideration. For, one of the inevitable’. 


consequences of such a change of distance would be a change in the 

length of the year by about three weeks; and so far from the year 

diminishing by twenty days or’so in length during a century, it has 

not diminished ten seconds in length during the last two thousand 

years. If there has been any change year by year in the earth’s 
VOL. XXXII. T 


reality, if astronomers had failed utterly to form any ideas'whatever. 


94 millions of miles. All the very best cluster closely around a 
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distance from the sun, it is one to be measured by yards rather than by . 
miles. Astronomers would be well content if their “ probable error” 
in estimating the sun’s distance could be measured by thousands of . 
miles; so that any possible approach of the earth towards the sun 
would go but a very little way towards accounting for the discre-: 
pancies between the different estimates of the distance, even if these 
estimates grew aay: ‘smaller'as: time passed, AR is assuredly not 
the case.. a 

But in truth, if we onside the: nature of the taal aaan by 
astronomers inthis case,-we can only'too readily understand that 
their measurements should differ somewhat widely from each other. 
Let us picture to ourselves for a moment: the: central-sun,.the earth, 
and the tarth’s path, not as they really are, for the mind. refuses alto- 
gether to picture the dimensions even of the: earth, which is but an: 
atom compared: with the sun; whose own proportions, in-turn, mighty 
though they are, sink into utter insignificance compared with the 
enormous scale of the orbit in-which the earth travels around him. 
Let us reduce the scale of the entire system to one 500-millionth part 
of its real: value: even: then we:have a tolerably large orbit to 
imagine. We must picture to ‘ourselves a fiery. globe 3 yards in 
diameter to represent the sun, and the earth asa one-inch ball circling 
round that. globe.at a ‘distance of about 325 yards, or about 350. 
paces. The diameter of the earth’s orbit would: on'this scale, therefore, 
be somewhat morethan: a third of a mile. If we imagine-the one 
inch ball moving round the fiery globe once in a year, while turni 
on its axis'oncé in a day, we find ourselves under ‘a’ difficulty arisi 
from the slowness of the resulting motions. We should have fow 
ourselves under a -difficulty arising from the rapidity of the actu 
motions:1f we had considered them instead:'. ‘The only resource is't 
reduce our ‘time-scale, in -the same way that' we' have: reduced our: 
space-scale: butrnot in’ the same degree; for if we did we should 
have: the one-inch ball cireling: round its: orbit, a third of a mile in 
diameter, sixteen times in a second, and turning on its axis five thou- 
sand times In a second. Say, instead, that for convenience we sup- 
pose ‘days reduced to seconds. Then we have to picture a one-inch 
globe circling once in rather more than six minutes about a glébe of. 
fire. 3. yards in diameter, one-sixth of a mile’ from it, ‘and turning 
on’ its :axis once a second.’ We must further picture the one-inch 
globe as:inhabited by: some.1,500 millions of creatures far too small to 
be-seen with the most powerful microscope—in fact; so small that the 
tallest would be.in height but about the seven-millionth:of:an inch— 
and we must imagine that a few of these creatures undertake the task 
of determining from their tiny home—swiftly rotating as it rushes in 
its ‘orbit around:a large globe of firé, 325 yards from them—the 
number of yards really intervening between that globe and their 
e home. If we rightly picture: these conditions,-which fairly represent 
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those under which the astronomer has to determine the distance of 
the sun from the earth, we shall perceive that the wonder rather is 
that any idea of the sun’s distance should be obtained at all, than. 
that the estimates obtained should differ from each other, and that the 
best of them should err in measurable degree from the true distance. 
Anything like a full explanation of the way in which transits of 
Venus across the sun’s face are utilized in the solution of the problem 
of determining the sun’s distance would be out of place in these pages. 
But perhaps the following illustration may serve sufficiently, yet 
simply, to indicate the qualities of the two leading methods of using a 
transit. Imagine a bird flying m a circle round a distant globe in such 
a way that, as seen from a certain window (a circular window suppose), _ 
the bird will seem to cross the face of the globe once in each circuit. 
Supp osè that though the distance of the globe is not known, the window 
is known to be exactly half as far again from the globe as the bird’s 
path is, and that the window is exactly a yard in diameter. Now in the 
first place, suppose two observers watch the bird, one (A)fromthe extreme 
right side, and the other (B) from the extreme left side of the window, 
the bird flying across from right to left. A sees the bird begin to 
cross the face of the globe before B does,—say they find that A sees 
this exactly one second before B does. But A’s eye and B’s being 
3 feet apart, and the bird two-thirds as far from the globe as the 
indow is, the line traversed by the bird in this interval is of course 
ly 2 feet in length. The bird then flies 2 feet in a second (this 
rather slow for a bird, but the principle of the explanation is not 
affected on that account). Say it is further observed that he completes 
a circuit in exactly ten minutes or six hundred seconds. Thus the 
entire length of a circuit is 1,200 feet,—whence by the well-known 
relation between the circumference and the diameter of a circle, it 


_ follows that the diameter of the bird’s path is about 382 feet, and his 


distance from the centre of the globe 191 feet. So that the distance 
of the globe from the window, known to be half as great again, is 
about 2863 feet. 

If we regard the globe as representing the sun; the window of 
known size as representing our earth of known dimensions; the bird 
travelling round in a known period and at a distance whose propor- 
tion to the window’s distance is known, as representing Venus travel- 
ling in a known period round the sun and at a distance bearing a 
known proportion to the earth’s; this way of determining the distance 
of a remote globe illustrates what j is called Delisle’s method of deter- 
mining the sun’s distance. It requires that the two observers, A and 
B, should each make exact note of the moment when the bird seemed 
to begin ‘to cross the disc of the remote globe; and in like manner 
Delisle’s method requires that two observers, widely separated on the 
earth in a direction nearly pdrallel to that in which Venus is travelling, 
should make the most exact note of the moment when Venus begins 

T 2 
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to cross the sun’s face. Also, as all we have said about the bird’s 
beginning to cross the face of the distant globe would apply equally 
well if said about the end of his seeming passage across that disc, so. 
two observers, widely separated on the earth, can determine the sun’s 
distance by noting the end of her transit instead of the beginning, if 
-they are suitably placed for the purpose. The window of our illustra- 
tion remains unchanged during’ the bird’s imagined flight, but as the 
face of the earth turned sunwards (which corresponds to that window) 
is all the time changing with the earth’s rotation, 4 different pair of 
stations would have to be selected for observing the end of transit,. 
than would be suitable for observing the beginning. 

So much for the method called Delisle’s. The other is in principle 
equally simple. In the imaginary experiment just described we sup- 
posed the two observers at the right and left sides of the circular window. 
Imagine them now to watch the bird from the top and bottom of the 
window, 3 feet apart. Suppose they note that the two tracks along 
which, as seen from these two points, the bird .seems.to cross the 
face of the distant globe, lie at a distance from each other equal to one- 
third of the globe’s apparent diameter. Now, the bird being twice as. 
far from the globe as from the window, the two tracks on the globe 
necessarily lie twice as far apart as the two points from which they 
are seen,—or they lie 6 feet apart. The globe’s diameter therefore is. 
18 feet.. Knowing thus how large it is, and knowing also how large 
it looks, the observers know how far from them it lies. So, in th 
Halleyan method of determining the sun’s distance by observing Venu 
in transit, astronomers are stationed far-north and far south on the. 
sunlit half of the earth, corresponding to the window of the imagi- 
nary experiment. Venus corresponds to the bird. ‘The observers note 
along what track she travels across the sun’s face. (That they partially 
determine this by noting how long she is in crossing, in no sense affects. 
the principle of the method.) They thus learn that.such and such a 
portion of the-sun’s diameter equals the distance separating them,— 
some six or seven thousand miles perhaps,—whence the sun’s diameter 
is known. And as we know how large he looks, his distance from the 
earth is determined. i 

A peculiarity distinguishing this method from the former is that th 
observers must have a station whence the -wholé transit can be seen ; 
for practically the place of Venus’s track can'only be ascertained 
satisfactorily by timing her passage across the sun’s disc, so that, 
the beginning and end must be observed and very carefully timed. 
This is to some degree a disadvantage; for during a transit lasting 
several hours the earth turns considerably on her axis, and the face 
turned sunwards at the beginning is thus very different from the face 
turned sunwards at the end of transit. "It is often exceedingly diffi- 

: cult to find suitable northern and soùthern'stations- belonging to both 
- these faces of the earth. On the other hand, the other method has its 
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peculiar disadvantage. To apply it effectively, the observer must 


know the exact Greenwich time (or any other selected standard time) 
at his station,—or in other.words he must know exactly how far east 
or west his station is from Greenwich (or some other standard obser- 
vatory). For all the observations made by this method must be com- 
pared together by some absolute time standard. In the Halleyan 
method the duration of transit only is wanted, and this can be as 
readily determined by a clock showing local time (or indeed by a 
clock set going a few minutes before transit: began and showing wrong 
time altogether, so only that it goes at the right rate) as by a clock 
showing Greenwich, Paris, or Washington time. - The clock must not 
gain or lose in the interval. But a clock which would gain or lose 
appreciably in four or five hours, would be worthless to the asfronomer; 
and “any clock employed for scientific observation might safely be 
trusted for an interval of that length: whereas a clock which could be 
trusted to retain trne time for several days, is not so readily to be 
obtained. 

Weséineed not consider here the origin of the misapprehension (under 
which our principal Government astronomer lay for some time), that 
‘the Delislean method was alone available during the transit of 1874, 
the Halleyan method, to use his words, “failing totally.” The 
British stations were selected while this misapprehension remained as 
yet uncorrected. Fortunately the southern stations were suitable for 

oth methods. The northern were not: for this reason, simply, that 
one set were so situated that night began soon after the beginning 
of transit, which alone could be observed; while the other set were so 
situated that night only came to an end a short time before the transit 
ended, so that the end of transit only could be observed. No doubt 
a the mistake just mentioned had been clearly recognized—as it 
erly in 1873—measures would have been taken to netify its effect 

by occupying some suitable northern stations for observing the whole 
transit, if Great Britain. had been the only nation taking part in the 
work. Fortunately, however, other nations might be trusted to 
occupy the northern region, which had so long been overlooked, while 
this country simply strengthened the southern observing corps, which 


could be done without any change by which the Government astrono- -` 


mers would seem to admit that “some one had blundered.” This was 
accordingly arranged—-America, Russia, and Germany occupying a 
large number of stations admirably suited for applying the method 
which had been supposed to “fail totally.” The British official astrono- 
mers, on whom of course responsibility for adequately. observing the 
transit (or at least for properly applying money granted by the nation 
for the purpose) alone rested, did in reality all, or nearly all, that was. 
necessary in doubling some ‘of the southern observing parties, and 
strengthening all of them; for unquestionably other nations occupied 
suitable northern stations a sufficiently strong force. 


-~ 
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It is to be remembered, however, in: estimating the ‘probable value 


` of the result which has been deduced from the British-observationg, . 


that as yet- only a portion of these observations has been effectively 
dealt with. The British observations of the beginning of transit at. 
northern and southern stations give, when combined together, a value 
of the sun’s distance. : The British observations of ‘the end of transit. 
at other northérn and southern stations give also, when combined. 


together, a*yalue of the sun’s distance.. And both sets combined give: 


of course- -a mean -value of the -sun’s: distance, more- likely -on the- 
whole to be correct than ‘either value: taken separately... But the- 
British - observations of.-ithe duration of transit as-- observed: from. 


‘southern stations-do. not of-themselves giye any means:of determining: 


the-sun’s distance: They must be combined with-observations-of the: 
duration of transit.as observed’ from-northern stations; -and no British 
party was ‘stationed where such observations could be obtained. + The 
value;'then, of these particular British southern observations can: only- 
be educed when comparison is made between them andthe noithern 


- observations by American, German, and Russian astronomers: jg 


We must not, then, be disheartened if the:results: of the British. 
operations alone should not.seem:to- be altogether. satisfactory- For it- 
may still happen that that portion of the British--operations which 
only has-value when: combined with: the. work. of other countries 


-” may- bé-found -to: possess extreme value. - We had good.reason fo 


doubting" beforehand: whether -results of any: great value ‘could: 
obtained by ‘Delisle’s method... It was -only ‘because Halley’s was -sup* 
posed: to fail totally that the' Government.astronomers, ever thoughtiof 


-= employing that method, which the experience of former: transits: had 


r Ea 


taught us to regard as:of very little value. 2“ oE 

Itmay be asked, however; how we are to form an-opinion, from the 
result of calculations based: on the Delislean operations during- ti last- 
transit, whether the method is satisfactory:or not. ~- If as-yet the sun’s. 


. distance -is not: exactly -determined, ‘alt result differing from- former- 


results may: be' better than any of them; many will'think ; and.there-- 
fore the method employed to obtain it; may be more satisfactory than 
others. If; they: may: reason;.we. place-reliance on. a certain;method 
to measure for us: a certain: unknown distance, how: can- we possibly 
tell ‘from’ the: distance so: determined: baaa the; method. is trust- 
worthy or not ? 

Perhaps the: readiest’ way‘ of removing this disteulty, ‘and: A cof 
illustrating generally the principles:on which the-determination: of the- 
most probable mean value of.many different estimates depends, is-by 
considering a familiar experience of many; a case in-which the point. 
to be determined is the :most: probable time of day.. Suppose that-we 
are walking-along a route: where there are. several clocks;:the-time 
shown by our own watch being, for whatever reason, open to question. 
We find, say, that as compared with our watch time, one-clock is two 
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minutes fast, the next three minutes fast, the next one minute slow, 
and so on, two or three perhaps being as much as six or seven minutes 
fast, and two or three being as much as three or four minutes slow. 
We note, however, that these wider ranges of difference occur only 
in the case of clocks presumably inferior—cheap clocks in small shops, 
old clocks in buildings where manifestly the flight of time is not much 
noted, and so forth. Rejecting these from consideration, we find other 
clocks ranging from one minute or so before our ‘atch time to four 
minutes or so after it. Before striking a rough average, however, we 
consider that some among these clocks are placed where it is on the 
whole better to be a minute or two before the time than a second late 
—as, for instance, at banks, where there may be occasion to send out 
clerks, so as to make sure of reaching certain places (clearifig-house, 
general post-office, and so forth) within specified time limits. On the 
other hand, we note that others of these clocks are placed where it is 
better to be a minute or two after time than a second before it,—as 
at railway stations, post-offices, and so on, where it is essential that 
the public should be allowed time fully up to a specified hour, for 
some particular service. Taking fair account of such considerations, 
we might find that most probably the true time lay between half a 
minute before and two minutes and a-half after our watch time. And 
thus we might infer that in reality the true time was one minute or 
so later than that shown by our watch. But if we were well 
acquainted with the characteristics of different clocks along our route, 
we might infer the time (nay, we might to all intents and purposes 
know the time), far more accurately than this. We might, for instance, 
pass six or seven shop-windows where first-class specimens of horo- 
logical work were shown,—in each window, perhaps, several excellent 
clocks, with compensated pendulums and other contrivances for 
securing perfect working. We might find at one of these shops all 
such clocks showing the same time within two or three seconds; at 
the next all such clocks also agreeing inter se within two or three 
seconds, but perhaps their mean differing from the mean at the last 
shop of the kind by seven or eight seconds; and all six or seven shops, 
while showing similar agreement as regards the clocks severally dis- 
played at each, agreeing also with each other so closely that ten or 
twelve seconds would cover the entire range between their several 
mean times. If this were observed, we should not hesitate to place 
entire reliance on these special sets of clocks; and we should feel 
certain that if we took the mean of all their means as the true time 
(perhaps slightly modifying this mean in order to give due weight to 
the known superiority of one or other of these clock-shops), we should 
not be in error by more than five or six seconds, while most probably 
we should have the time true’within one or two seconds. 

So far the illustration corresponds well with what had been done 
during a quarter of a century or so before the last transit of Venus. ~ 
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Several diferent methods of determining the sun’s distance had been 
applied to correct a value which for many reasons had come to be 
looked upon with suspicion. This value—93,365,000 miles—was known 
to be certainly too large. The methods used to test it gave results 
varying between about 90 million miles and about 96 million miles. 
But all the methods worthy of any real reliance gave results lying 
between 91 million miles and 94 million miles. Not to enter more 
fully into details than would here be suitable, we may pass on at once 
to say that those most experienced in the matter recognized seven 
methods of determining the distance, on which chief reliance must be 
placed. Of these seven methods, six—each apphed, of course, .by 
many different observers—were dealt with exhaustively by Professor 
Newcontb, of the Washington Observatory, a mathematician who has 
undoubtedly given closer attention to the general problem of deter- 
mining the sun’s distance than any living astronomer. The six 
methods give six several results ranging fiom about 32,250,000 miles, 
to about 92,850,000 miles; but when due weight is given to those of 
the six methods which are undoubtedly the best, the most probable 
mean value is found to be about 92,350,000 miles. The seventh 
method, conceived by Leverrier, the great astronomer whose loss 
French science at this moment deplores, and applied by him as he only 
could have applied it (he alone possessing at once the necessary 
material and the necessary skill), gives the value, 92,250,000 miles. 
From this it may fairly be concluded that Newcomb’s mean value, which 
has in fact been accepted by all American and Continental astronomers, 
is certainly within 300,000 miles, and most probably within 100,000 
miles, of the true mean distance of the sun. 

But now, to revert to our illustrative case, let us suppose that after 
passing the windows of six or seven horologists, from whose clocks we 
have obtained such satisfactory evidence as to the probable hour, we 
bethought ourselves of a place where, from what we had heard, a still 
more exact determination of the hour might be obtained. While stil] 
on the way, however, we learn from a friend certain circumstances 
suggesting the possibility that the clocks at the place in question may 
aot be so correct as we had supposed. Persisting, however, in our 
purpose, we arrive at the place, and carefully compare the indications 
of the various clocks there with the time indicated by our watch, cor- 
rected (be it supposed) in accordance with the results of our former 
observations. Suppose now that the hour indicated by the various 
clocks at this place, instead of agreeing closely with that which we 
- had thus inferred, differs from it by fully half a minute. Is it not clear 
that instead of being led by this result to correct our former estimate 
of the probable hour, we should at once infer that the doubts which 
had been suggested as to the correctness of the various clocks at this 
place were fully justified? The evidence-of the other sets of clocks 
e would certainly not be invalidated by the evidence given by the set 
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last visited, even if the accuracy of these had not been called in 
question. But if, as supposed, some good reason had been given for 


' doubt on this point,—as for instance, that of late the supervision of 


the clocks had been interrupted,—we should not hesitate for a moment 
to reject the evidence given by these clocks, or at least to regard it 
as only tending to demonstrate what before we had been led to 
surmise, namely, that these clocks could not be relied upon to show ~ 
true. time. If however, furthermore, we found, not only that the 
mean of the various times indicated by the clocks at this last-visited 
place differed thus widely from the time which we had every reason 
to consider very nearly exact, but that the different clocks here 
differed as widely from each ‘other, it would be absurd to rely upon 
their evidence. The circumstance that there was a range of difference 
of fully half a minute in their indications would of itself suffice to 
show how untrustworthy they were, at least for the use of any one who 
wished to obtain the time with great accuracy. Combined with the 
observed difference between their mean time and that before obtained, 
this circumstance would prove the inaccuracy of the clocks beyond 
all possibility of doubt or question. 

Now the case here imagined corresponds very closely as the cir- 
cumstances of the recent attempt to correct our estimate of the sun’s 
distance by Dehsle’s method. Our Government astronomers bethought 

iemselves of this method as likely to give the best possible means 
for correcting, by observations of Venus in transit, the estimate of the 
sun’s distance which had been deduced by Newcomb, and confirmed by 
Leverrier. While as yet their plans were not finally decided upon, 
reasons for questioning this conclusion were indicated to those officials 
by unofficial astronomers entertaining very friendly feelings towards 
them. Retaining, however, their reliance on the method thus called 
in question, they carried out their purpose, though fortunately making 
provision, very nearly sufficient, for the use of another method.. Now, 
instead of the estimate of the sun’s distance obtained from the obser- 
vations by Delisle’s method agreeing closely’ with Newcomb’s mean 


- value,—about 92,350,000 miles,—it exceeds this value by about a 


million miles. (See, however, note on the last page of this article.) 
According to various ways of considering the results sent in. by 
his observers, the chief official astronomer obtains a mean value 
ranging from about 93,300,000 miles to about 93,375,000 miles. The 
last named estimate seems preferred on the whole; but if we take 
93,350,000 miles, we shall probably give about the fairest final mean 
value. We have seen, however, that the results of observations by 
seven distinct methods give values. ranging only between 92,250,000 
miles and 92,850,000 miles, —the six best methods giving values 
tanging only between 92,250,000 miles and about 92,480,000 miles. 
The new value thus lies 500,000 miles above the largest and admittedly 
the least trustworthy of the seven results, 870,000 miles above the 
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next largest, a million miles above the mean value, and 1,100,000 
miles above the least value. It certainly ranges 800,000 miles above 
the largest admissible value from. those seven trusted methods, dealt 
with most skilfully, cautiously, and laboriously, by such: mathema~ 
ticians as Newcomb and Leverrier. 

Can we hesitate as to the inference we should deta from this 
result? We need not for a moment callin question the skill or care 
with which the British observing parties carried out: their operations. 
Nor need we doubt that the results obtained have-been most skilfully 
and cautiously investigated by those to whom the work of supervision. 
and of reduction has been entrusted. We need not even question 
the policy of devoting so large a share of labour and expense'to the 
employment of a- method held in little favour by most experienced 
Continental and American astronomers, and objected to by many in 
England, including some even among official astronomers. It was 
perhaps well that the method should have one fair and full trial. And 
itis certain that all who have taken part in the work have done their duty 
zealously and skilfully. Captain Tupman,.to whom Sir George Airy, 
our chief official astronomer, entrusted the management of the calcu- 
lations, has received, and justly, from his official-superior the highest 
commendation for his energy and discrimination. But beyond all 
manner of doubt the method employed has failed tinder the test thu 
applied to it.. We do not say that hereafter the method may not su 
ceed. -‘Some-of the conditions which at- present: render’ it untrust- 
worthy: are such as may-be expected to be modified with the progress 
of improvement.in the construction of scientific instruments. But as 
yet the method is certainly not trustworthy. 

This might be safely concluded from the wide discrepancy between. 
the new result and the mean of those before obtained. Yet if all the 
various observations made by.:the British observing parties agreed 
closely. together, the circumstance, though it-could hardly shake’ our 
inference on this point, would yet cause some degree of perplexity, 
since,. of itself, it would seem to. imply that the method was trust- 
worthy. Fortunately we are not thus troubled by conflicting evidence. 
, The indications of the untrustworthy nature of the method, derived 
from the discordance between the results obtained by. it and those 
before inferred, are nota whit clearer, clear and convincing though 
they are, than are the indications afforded by their discordance inter 
se. The distance derived from northern and southern observations of 
the beginning of transit ought, of course, to be the same as that de- 
rived from northern and.southern observations of the end of transit. 
If both sets of observations: were exactly correct the agreement 
between the results would be exact. The discordance between them 

could only be wide as a consequence of some serious imperfection in 
this method of observing a transit... But-the discordance is very wide. 
The observations of the beginning of transit by the British parties 
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give a distance of the sun exceeding: by rather more than a million 
` miles that deduced from the observations of the end of transit! 

I am well assured that neither Continental nor American astro- 
-nomers will accept. the new estimate of the sun’s distance, unless— 
which I venture to predict will not be the case—the entire series of 

. transit observations should seem to point to the same value as the 
most probable mean. Eyen then most astronomers will, I believe, 
think rather that transits of Venus do not afford such satisfactory 
means of determining the sun’s distance as had been supposed. This 
opinion, it is well known, was held by Leverrier, insomuch that he 
declined to support with the weight of his influence the proposals for 
héavy expenditure by France upon expeditions for observing the 
recent transit and the approaching: transit of the year 1882. ° 

I doubt: whether many, even among British astronomers, will 
accept the new value.. Already the Superintendent, of the Nautical 
Almanac has given his opinion upon it-in terms which cannot be re- 
garded as favourable. “It is well known,” he says (I quote at 
least from an article which has been attributed to him without con- 
tradiction on his part), “that some astronomers have not expected our 
knowledge of the sun’s distance to be greatly improved from -the ob- 
servations of the transit of Venus. Many,.we can imagine, will regard 

with some suspicion” so-great a value as 93,300,000 miles (I substi- 
bate these words for technical expressions identical in real meaning). 
“ Nevertheless, whatever: degree of opinion might be: entertained by 
competent authorities, it appears to have been felt ‘by those imme- 
.diately responsible. for action, in. different civilized nations where 
science is encouraged, that so rare a phenomenon as-a transit of Venus 
could not be allowed to pass without every exertion ,being made to 
utilize it.” 

‘Sir. George Airy, very naturally, sakes more-value to the result 
of the British expeditions, or at least. of that part of the operations for 
which he was responsible, than others are disposed to do. . In a recent 

‘address to the Astronomical Society, he: expressed the opinion that 
“the results now: presented are well worthy of very great ‘confidence, 

Considering that the number of observers was eighteen, and 
that they made fifty-four observations, and: considering also the degree 
of training they had,.and their zeal, and the extreme care that was 
taken in the choice of stations, I think,” he said, “ that there will not be 
anything to compete with the value which has: been deduced.” This 
is, as I have said, very naturally his opinion; and.although ordinarily 
it is rather for the employers than for the employed to. estimate the 

: value of the results sent in, yet at least we cannot object: to- his just 
and generous praise of those who have worked under his orders. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that: on a former occasion 
when equal satisfaction wag expressed with the result of a rathet less 
‘costly but still a laborious and difficult experiment, the scientific world 
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did not accept the conclusion thus confidently advanced. I refer to 
the famous Harton Colliery experiment for determining the mass of 
the earth. The case is so closely analogous to that we are dealing 
with, that it will be instructive briefly to describe its leading features. 
Maskelyne, formerly the chief Government astronomer of this countr ys 
from observations of the effect of the mass of Mount Schehallien in 
deflecting a plumb-line, had inferred that the density of the earth is 
five times that of water. Bouguer from observations in Chimborazo, 
and Colonel James from observations on Arthur’s Seat, had deduced 
very similar results. From pendulum observations on high mountains, 
Carlini and Plana made the earth’s density very nearly the same. 
Cavendish, Reich, and our own Francis Baily, weighed the earth against 
two great globes of lead, by a method commonly known as the 
Cavendish experiment, but really invented by Michell. These experi- 
ments agreed closely together, making the earth’s density about 54 
times that of water, or giving to the earth a mass equivalent to that 
which would be contained in 6,000 millions of millions of millions of 
tons. Now, from the Harton Colliery experiment, in 1854, in which 
the earth’s weight was estimated by comparing the vibrations of a 
pendulum at the mouth of the mine with those of a similar pendulum 
at a depth of about 1,260 feet, it appeared that the earth’s density i. 
rather more than 63 times that-of water, corresponding to an increa. 
in our estimate of the earth’s mass by nearly 1,100 millions of millio: 
of millions of tons, or by more than a sixth of the entire mass result- 
` ing from the most trustworthy former measurements. Sir G. Airy 
considered that “this result will compete on at least equal terms with 
those obtained by other methods ;” but nearly a quarter of a century 
has passed durmg which no competent astronomer has adopted this 
opinion, or even suggested any modification of the former mean 
estimate of the earth’s mass on account of the unexpectedly mee 
value deduced from the Harton experiment. 

It ‘appears to me probable that a similar fortune will attend ile 
latest measurement of the sun’s distance. But fortunately the matter 
will not rest merely on measurements already made. Many fresh 
measurements will be made during the next few years by methods 
already tried and not (like Delisle’s transit method) found wanting. 
The recent close approach of the planet Mars was not allowed to pass 
without a series of observations specially directed to the determination 
of the sun’s distance; and’ we know that observations of Mars are 
among the most advantageous means available for the solution of this: 
difficult problem. It was indeed from such observations that the first 
really trustworthy measures of the sun’s distance were obtained two 
centuries ago. The small planets which travel in hundreds between 
the paths of Mars and Jupiter have also been pressed into the service. 
And now so many of these are known that scarcely a month passes 
without one or other of them being favourably placed for the purpose 
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of distance measurements. For this ‘too their star-like dises make 
these bodies specially suitable. 

`” The most probable inference respecting the results obtained by the 
British expedition is that their chief value resides in the evidence 
which they afford respecting the Delislean method of observation. 
They seem to demonstrate what had before been only surmised 
(though with considerable confidence by some astronomers), that this 
method cannot be relied upon to correct our estimate of the sun’s 
distance. - In the transit of 1882, which by the way will be visible in 
this country, we may be Certain that other and more satisfactory 
methods of observation will be employed. 

Before concluding, it may be well to make a few remarks upon some 
misapprehensions which seem to exist as to the propriety in the first 
place, and the desirability in the second, of comments upon the 
arrangements adopted by Government astronomers to utilize parti- 
cular astronomical phenomena, and upon the value of the results which 
may be obtained by means of such arrangements. Many seem to 
suppose that astronomical matters are in some sense like military or 
naval (warlike) manœuvres, to be discussed effectively only by those 
who “are under authority, having (also) soldiers under them,” in other 
Bardi by Government astronomers. It would be very unfortunate 
for science were this so, seeing that in that case those chiefly 
responsible for the selection of methods and the supervision of opera- 
_ tions would be perfectly free from all possibility of criticism. No. 
one under their authority would be very likely to speak unfavourably 
of their plans. And no one possessing higher general authority would 
` be likely to have any adequate knowledge of astronomy to form an 


opinion, either as to the efficiency of the arrangements adopted in any- 


case, or as to the significance of the results obtained. In ‘warlike 
matters, to some degree, the wisdom of the strategy employed is tested 
by results which all can appreciate, seeing that they affect directly the 
well-being of the nation. Moreover there are special reasons in these 
cases why in the first place there should be a complete system of 
subordination, and why in the second few should undertake the study 
of the science unless they proposed to take their part in its practical 
application and therefore to submit to its disciplinary system. But it 
is quite otherwise with the science of astronomy. The nation requires, 
chiefly for the regulation of its commerce, a certain number of trained 
` astronomers, to carry out systematically observations of a certain 
class,—observations having in the main scarcely any closer relation 
to the real living science of astronomy than land surveying has to 
such geology as Lyell taught, or the bone-trade to the science of 
‘anatomy. The stars by their diurnal motion form the most perfect 
time-measurers, therefore they must-be constantly timed by trained 
observers. The sun and moon are the most effective time-indicators 
for seamen, and therefore their movements must be most carefully 
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noted. Our Nautical Almanac in fact embodies the kind of astrono- 
mical materials which Government astronomers are employed to collect 
and arrange. Such work may rather be called celestial surveying 
than astronomy. But from the days of Flamsteed, the first of our 
Astronomers Royal (as the chief Government astronomer is technically 
called) whose contemporary, Newton, discovered the great law of the 
universe, ‘to. those-of Maskelyne and Sir G. Airy, whose contemporaries, 
the elder and the younger Herschel, disclosed the structure’ of the 
universe; ‘there have always been astronomers outside the ranks of 
official astronomy, in no way desirous of entering those ranks, and 
in fact so taking their course from the beginning of their study 
of the science as to‘preclude themselves from all possibility of under- 
taking any official: duties in astronomy. “Non sua se voluntas,” 

necessarily, «“sed sue vite rationes, hoc aditu laudis, qui semper 
optimo cuique’ máxime patuit, prohibuerunt:” though, indeed, it 
may not--untruly be said that to one who apprehends- the ‘true 
sublimity of astronomy as a science, the routine of official astro- 
nomy: is--by no means inviting, and probably-the will has had very 
much ‘to: do with the choice, by such men, of the more attractive 
departments of ‘astronomy. Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
astronomers who: thus keep outside the official ranks:are not only 
free, and may not only be fully competent, to express an opinion on 
the arrangements made by-Government astronomers, or on the results 
obtained by them, but as the only members of the community who 
are at once free-and able so to-do; their right to-speak may often 
involve, in some degree, the duty. of so doing. If through some mis- 
take wrong: arrangements were proposed for instance,—and all men, 
even: officials (Herbert Spencer says, especially officials), are apt to 
make mistakes,—then, unless non-official astronomers, who had carefully 
examined the: subject, expressed their doubts, it is certain that there 
would be no means -whatever of correcting the error, or even of 
detecting its consequences, ‘until many years had elapsed. The lead- 
ing official astronomers would in such a case be apt, in fact they are 
apt enough as it-is, to. stand by each other,—a chief in one department 
commending the zeal and energy of the chief in another department, 
this chief:in turn commending the industry and ability of the other, ` 
and-so: forth,—while subordinates of all ranks might be apt either to 
maintain a judicious silence, or else at least to avoid any utterance which 
would’endanger their-position.. It may, on the one hand, be to some 
degree questioned whether it would-be fitting that discipline should 
be so far neglectéd in such-a-case that a subordinate should have eyes 
to see, or ears to hear, or thoughts to note any error on the part of 
his superior in office. And on the other hand, those who know little 
or nothing of astronomy can of course form no opinion on astronomical 
matters, however high they may be ih authority outside matters 
scientific. To assert, then, that it is either improper or undesirable 
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for unofficial astronomers to comment on the plans or results of astro- 
nomers employed by the nation in its service, 1s practically equivalent 
to asserting that it is improper or undesirable for the work of these 
paid .astronomers to be examined at all,—a conclusion manifestly 


absurd.* 


R. A. PROCTOR. 


* The following lines are from a letter of mine; which appeared in the Times of April 
18th, some time after the present article was written :—“ A few months ago I said in 
these columns that the determination of the sun’s distance, then recently communicated 
+o Parliament—namely, 93,375,000 miles—was probably some 800,000 miles too great; 
and I spoke of the method on which the determination was based as to some degree dis- 
credited by the wide range of difference both between that result and the mean of the 
best former measurements, and between the several results of which that one was itself 
the mean. Captain Tupman, as straightforward as he is skilful and zealous, arfhounces 
as the result of a re-examination of the British observations a distance about 600,000 
miles less than the above, or, more exactly, about 92,790,000 miles, as the sun’s mean 
distance. But, while he obtains from the ingress observations a mean distance of only 
92,300,000 miles, he obtains from the egress observations a mean distance of about 
93,040,000 miles; and the value, 92,790,000 miles is only obtained as the mean of these 
two values duly -weighted, the egress observations heing more satisfactory than the 
ingress observations. 

“Tt appears to me that the doubts which I formerly expressed as to the trustworthi- 
ness of the method-employed are to some degree justified. 

cc To the ‘general publié it will be more interesting to inquire what probably is the true 
mean distance of the sun. To this it may be replied that in all probability the sun’s 

aean distance.does not lie so much as 200,000 miles on either side of the value, 92,300,000 
tiles” (it should be 92,400,000). iS 


t 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ACTS FROM RECENT 
DISCOVERIES. ©. | 


if a former volume M. Renan declared his opinion that “the 

author of the Third Gospel and the Acts was verily and indeed 
(bien réellement) Luke, a disciple of Saint Paul.”* In the last instal- 
ment of his work he condemns as untenable the view that the first 
person plural of the later chapters. is derived from some earlier docu- ` 
ment inserted’ by the author, on the ground that these portions are 
identical in style with the rest of the work.t Such an expression of 
opinion, proceeding from a not too conservative critic, is significant ; 
and this view of the authorship, I cannot doubt, will be the final 
verdict of the future, as it has been the unbroken tradition of the 
past. Butat atime when attacks on the genuineness of the work have 
been renewed, it may not be out of place to call attention to some 
illustrations of the narrative which recent discoveries have brought to 
light. No ancient work affords so many tests of veracity; for no other 
has such numerous points of contact in all directions with contempo- 
rary history, politics, and topography, whether Jewish or Greek or 
Roman. In the publications of the year 1877, Cyprus and Ephesus 
have made important contributions to thé large mass of evidence 
already existing. / 


l. The government of the Roman provinces at this time was peculiarly 
dangerous ground for a romance-writer to venture upon. When 
Augustus assumed the supreme power, he divided the provinces under 
the Roman dominion with the Senate. From that time forward there 
were two sets of provincial governors. The ruler of a senatorial 
province was styled a proconsul (dOUrarus), while the officer to 


* Les Apôtres, p. xviii. f Les Evangiles, p. 436, 
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_ whom an irhperatorial province was entrusted bore the name of pro- 
prætor (dyriorpdryyos) or legate (xpeoBevrjs). Thus the use of the 
terms “proconsul” and “ propretor” was changed; for, whereas in 
republican times they signified that the provincial governors bear- 
ing them had previously held the offices of consul and prætor 
respectively at home, they were now employed to distinguish the 
superior power under which the provinces were administered without 
regard to’ the previous rank of the governors administermg them. 
Moreover, the original subdivision of the provinces between the 
Emperor and Senate underwent constant modifications. If disturb- 
ances broke out in a senatorial province and military rule was neces- 
sary to restore order, it would be transferred to the Emperor as the 
head of the army, and the Senate would receive an imperatotial pro- 
vince in exchange. Hence at any given time it would be impossible 
to say without contemporary, or at least very exact historical know- 
ledge, whether a particular province was governed by a proconsul 
or a propretor. The province of Achaia is a familiar illustration of 
this point. A very few years before St. Pauls visit to Corinth, and 
some years later, Achaia was governed by a propretor. Just at this 
time, however, it was in the hands of the Senate, and its ruler there- 
fore was a proconsul, as represented by St. Luke. 

Cyprus is a less familiar, but not less instructive, example of the 
same accuracy. Older critics, even’ when writing on the apologetic 
side, had charged St. Luke with an incorrect use of terms; and the 
origin of their mistake is a significant comment on the perplexities in 
which a later forger would find himself entangled in dealing with 
these official designations. They fell upon a passage in Strabo* 
where this writer, after mentioning the division of the provinces 
between the Emperor and the Senate, states that the Senate sent 
consuls to the two provinces of Asia and Africa but preetors to the rest 
on their list, among which he mentions Cyprus; and they jumped at 
‘the conclusion—very natural in itself—that the governor of Cyprus 
would be called a propretor. Accordingly Baroniot suggested that 
Cyprus, though a preetorian province, was often handed over honoris causa 
to be administered by the proconsul of Cilicia, and he assumed there- 
fore that Sergius Paulus held this latter office ; while Grotius found a 
solution in the hypothesis that proconsul was a title bestowed by 
flatterers on an official whose proper designation was propreetor. 
The error illustrates the danger of a little learning, not the less 
dangerous when it isin the hands of really learned men. Asia and 
Africa, the two great prizes of the profession, exhausted the normal 
two consuls of the preceding year; and the Senate therefore were 
obliged to send ex-praetors and other magistrates to govern the remain- 
ing provinces under their jurisdiction. But it is now an unques- 
tioned and unquestionable fact that all the provincial governors who 


* xviL p. 840. + Sub ann. 46. 
VOL. XXXII. U 
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-represented the Senate in imperial times, whatever magistracy they 
might have held previously, were styled officially proconsuls.* 

The circumstances indeed, so far as regards Cyprus, are distinctly 
stated by Dion Cassius. At the original distribution of the provinces. 
(B.C. 27) this island had fallen to the Emperov’s share; but the historian, 
while describing the assignment of the several countries in the first 
instance, adds that the Emperor subsequently gave back Cyprus and 
Gallia Narbonensis to the Senate, himself taking Dalmatia in ex- 
change ;f and at a later point, when he arrives at the time in ques- 
-tion (B.C, 22), he repeats the information respecting the transfer. 

«And so,” he adds, “proconsuls began to be sent to those nations. 

also.”{_ Of the continuance of Cyprus under the jurisdiction of the 
-Senate, about the time to which St. Luke’s narrative refers, we have 
ample evidence. Contemporary records bear testimony to the exist- 
-ence of proconsuls in Cyprus not only before and after, but during 
the reign of Claudius. The inscriptions mention by name two pro- 
consuls who governed the province in this emperor’s time (A.D. 51, 52) ;§ 
while a third, and perhaps a fourth, are recorded on the coins] Ata 
later date, under Hadrian, we come across a propreetor of Cyprus. 
The change would probably be owing to the disturbed state of the 
province consequent on the insurrection of the Jews. But at the 
close of the same century (A.D. 198)—under Severus—it is again 
governed by a proconsul ;** and this was its normal condition. ` 

Thus the accuracy of St. Luke’s designation is abundantly estab- 
lished ; but hitherto no record had been found of the particular pro- 
‘consul mentioned by him. This defect is supplied by one of General 
Cesnola’s inscriptions. It is somewhat mutilated indeed, so that the 
meaning of parts is doubtful ; but for our purpose it is adequate. A 
date is given as EII - HAYAOY - [AN@]YIIATOY, “in the proconsulship 
of Paulus.” On this Cesnola remarks: “The proconsul Paulus may be 
the Sergius Paulus of the Acts of the Apostles (cap. xiu.), as instances 
of the suppression of one of two names are not rare.”"{{ An example 
of the suppression in this very name Sergius Paulus will be given 
presently, thus justifying the identification of the proconsul of the 
-Acts with the proconsul of this inscription. 

‘Of this Sergius Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus, Dean Alford says 
that “nothing more is known.” But is it certain that he 1s not men- 
tioned elsewhere? In the index of contents and authorities which 
forms the first book of Pliny’s “Natural History,” this writer twice 


* See Becker u. Marquardt, Rim. Alterth. III. i. p. 294, seq. Even De Wette has not 
escaped the pitfall, for he states that “according to Strabo Cyprus was governed by 
propretors,” and he therefore supposes that Strabo and Dion Cassius are at variance. 
De Wette’s error stands uncorrected by his editor, Overbeck. 

+ lii. 12. $ liv. 4. 

§ Q. Julius Cordus and L. Annius Bassus in Boeckh, Corp. Inser. Gree. 2681, 2632. 

|| Cominius Proclus, and perhaps Quadratus: see Akerman’s Numismatic Illustra- 
tions of the New Testament, p. 39. . ' 

a Corp. Inscr. Lat. iii. 6072, an Ephesian inscription discovered by Mr. Wood. 

** Corp. Inscr. Lat. iii. 218. ++ Cesnola’s Cyprus, p. 425. 
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names one Sergius Paulus among the Latin authors to whom he was 
indebted. May not this have been the same person? The name is 
not common. So far as I have observed, only one other person bear- 
ing it*—probably a descendant of this Cyprian proconsul—is men- 
tioned, of whom I shall have something to say hereafter; and he 
flourished more than a century later. Only one test of identity sug- 
gests itself. The Sergius Paulus of Pliny is named as an authority 
for the second and eighteenth books of that writer. Now on the 
hypothesis that the proconsul of Cyprus is meant, it would be a 
natural supposition that like Sir J. Emerson Tennent or Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, this Sergius Paulus would avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by his official residence in the East to tell his Roman 
fellow-countrymen something about the region in which he had 
resided. We therefore look with interest to see whether these two 
books of Pliny contain any notices respecting Cyprus, which might 
reasonably be explained in this way; and our curiosity is not dis- 
appointed. In the second book, besides two other brief notices (cc. 
90, 112) relating to the situation of Cyprus, Pliny mentions (c. 97) an 
area in the temple of Venus at Paphos on which the rain never falls. 
In the eighteenth book again, besides an incidental mention of this 
island (c. 57), he gives some curious information (c. 12) with respect 
to the Cyprian corn, and the bread made therefrom. It should be 
added that for the second book, in which the references to Cyprus 
come late, Sergius Paulus is the last-mentioned Latin authority ; 
whefeas for the eighteenth, where they are early, he occupies an 
earlier, though not very early, place in the list. These facts may be 
taken for what they are worth. In a work, which contains such a 
multiplicity of details as Pliny’s “ Natural History,” we should not be 


justified in laying too much stress on coincidences of this kind. 


From the Sergius Paulus of Luke the physician we turn to the 
Sergius Paulus of Galen the physician. Soon after the accession of 
M. Aurelius (A.D. 161) Galen paid his first visit to Rome, where he 
stayed for three or four years. Among other persons whom he met 
there was L. Sergius Paulus, who had been already consul suffectus 
about A.D. 150, and was hereafter to be consul for the second time in 
A.D, 168 (on this latter occasion as the regular consul of the year), 
after which time he held the Prefecture of the City.t He is probably 


* Dean Alford indeed (on Acts xiii. 7), following some previous writers, mentions a 
Sergius Paulus, intermediate in date between the two others—the authority of Pliny and 
the friend of Galen—whom he describes as “one of the consules suffecti in a.n. 94.” 
This however is a mistake. A certain inscription, mentioning L. Sergius Paullus as 
consul, is placed by Muratori (p. ccexiv. 3) and others under the year 94; but there is 
good reason to believe that it refers to the friend of Galen, and must be assigned to the 
year when he was consul for the first time, as suffectus, i.e. about a.D. 150. See Marini, 
Atti e Monumenti de’ Fratelli Arvali, p. 198; Waddington, Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques, 
p. 731. ° 

+ This person is twice mentioned by Galen, de Anat. Admin. i. 1 (Op. ii. p. 218, 
Kühn): rodSe rod viv érdpxov ris.“Pwpalay réAcws, avdpds.7d MAVT mpwrevorTos epryots TE 
kat Adyats rois èy didocedle, Sepylov NatAov bndrov: de Prænot. 2 (Op. ii. p. 612), apfxovro 
Zépyids Te å kal IlaĵAos, bs ob werd moaùby xpdvav Umapyos (l. Erapxos) eyevero ris wéAews, 
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also the same person who is mentioned elsewhere as proconsul of ' 
Asia in connection with a Christian martyrdom.* This later Sergius 
Paulus reproduces many features of his earlier namesake. Both alike 
are public men; both alike are proconsuls; both alike show an 
inquisitive and acquisitive disposition. The Sergius Paulus of the 
Acts, dissatisfied (as we may suppose) alike with the coarse mythology 
of popular religion and with the lifeless precepts of abstract philo- 
sophies, has recourse first to the magic of the sorcerer Elymas, and 
then to the theology of the Apostles Barnabas and Saul, for satisfac- 
tion. The Sergius Paulus of Galen is described as “holding the fore- 
most place in practical life as well as in philosophical studies ;” he is 
especially mentioned as a student of the Aristotelian philosophy ; and 
he takes a very keen interest in medical and anatomical learning. 
Moreover, if we may trust the reading, there is another striking coin- 
cidence between the two accounts. The same expression, “who is 
also Paul” (6 ka Mados), is used to describe Saul of Tarsus in the 
context of the Acts, and L. Sergius in the account of Galen. Not the 
wildest venture of criticism could so trample on chronology as to main- 
tain that the author of the Acts borrowed from these treatises of 
Galen; and conversely I have no desire to suggest that Galen bor- 
rowed from St. Luke. But if so, the facts are a warning against 
certain methods of criticism which find favour in this age. To sober 
critics, the coincidence will merely furnish an additional illustration of 
the permanence of type which forms so striking: a feature in the great 
Roman families. One other remark is suggested by Galen’s notices 
of his friend. Having introduced him to us as “ Sergius who is also 
Paulus,” he drops the former name altogether in the subsequent narra- 
tive, and speaks of him again and again as Paulus simply. This 
illustrates the newly-published Cyprian inscription, in which the pro- 
consul of that province is designated by the one name Paulus only. 


2. The transition from General Cesnola’s “Cyprus” to Mr. Wood’s 
“Ephesus” carries us forward from the first to the third missionary 
journey of St. Paul. Here again, we have illustrative matter of some 
importance. The main feature in the narrative of the Acts is the 
manner in which the cultus of the Ephesian Artemis dominates the 
incidents of the Apostle’s sojourn in that city. As an illustration of 
this feature, it would hardly be possible to surpass one of the inscrip- 


Kat PAGBios, brarinds pev dv Hdn kal avrds, doweunds Sè wep) rhv ApirroréAous prrocodlay, 
orep kal ó WavaAos, ofs Sinynoduevos r.r.. In this latter passage the words stand Zépyids 
re kal ó TatdAos in Kühn and other earlier printed editions which I have consulted, but 
they are quoted Zépyiós Te 6 xal Tladaos by Wetstein and others. I do not know on what 
authority this latter reading rests, but the change in order is absolutely necessary for 
the sense; for (1.) In this passagenothing more is said about Sergius as distinct from 
Paulus, whereas Paulus is again aud again mentioned, so that plainly one person alone 
is intended. (2.) In the parallel passage Sergius Paulus is mentioned, and the same 
description is given of him as of Paulus here. The alternative would be to omit ral ó 
altogether, as the passage is tacitly quoted in Borghesi, @uvres, viii. p. 504. 

* Melito in Euseb. H.E. iv. 26: see Waddington, Fastes des Provinces Asiatiques, p. 731. 
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tions in the existing collection.* We seem to be reading a run- 
ning commentary on the excited appeal of Demetrius the silversmith, 
when we are informed that “not only in this city but everywhere 
temples are dedicated to the goddess, and statues erected and altars 
consecrated to her, on account of the manifest epiphanies which she 
vouchsafes ” (ras úr atrijs yevopévas evapycis exipavefas) ; that “the greatest 
proof of the reverence paid to her is the fact that a month bears her 
name, being called Artemision among ourselves, and Artemisius among 
the Macedonians and the other nations of Greece and their respective 
cities;” that during this month “solemn assemblies and religious 
festivals are held, and more especially in this our city, which is the 
nurse of its own Ephesian goddess” (77 tpodhe ris bias Peod THs, Edecias) 3 
and that therefore “the people of the Ephesians, considering it meet 
that the whole of this month which bears the divine name (rdv èrávupov 
rod Gefov dvéparos) should be kept holy, and dedicated to the goddess,” 
has decreed accordingly. “For so,” concludes this remarkable docu- 
ment, “the cultus being set on a better footing, our city will continue 
to grow in glory and to be prosperous to all time.” The sense of 
special proprietorship in this goddess of world-wide fame, which per- 
vades the narrative in the Acts, could not be better illustrated than by 
this decree. But still the newly-published inscriptions greatly enhance 
the effect. The patron deity not only appears in these as “ the great 
goddess Artemis,” as in the Acts, but sometimes she is styled “the 
supremely great goddess (4 peyiorg Geds) Artemis.” To her favour 
all men are indebted for all their choicest possessions. She has not 
only her priestesses, but her temple-curators, her essenes, her divines 
(Peorsyor), her choristers (tuvedot), her vergers (cxy7rodyo), her tire- 
women or dressers (kocuyreipat), and even her “acrobats,” whatever may 
be meant by some of these terms. Fines are allocated to provide 
adornments for her; endowments are given for the cleaning and 
custody of her images; decrees are issued for the public exhibition of 
her treasures. Her birthday is again and again mentioned. She is seen 
and heard everywhere. She is hardly more at home in her own sanc- 
tuary than in the Great Theatre. This last-mentioned place—the scene 
of the tumult in the Acts—is brought vividly before our eyes in Mr. 
Wood's inscriptions. The theatre appears as the recognized place of 
public assembly. Here edicts are proclaimed, and decrees recorded, 
and benefactors crowned. When the mob, under the leadership of 
Demetrius, gathered here for their demonstration against St. Paul and 
his companions, they would find themselves surrounded by memorials 
which might stimulate their zeal for the goddess. If the “town- 
clerk” had desired to make good his assertion, “ What man is there 
that knoweth not that the city of the Ephesians is sacristan of the 


* Boeckh, Corp. Inser. Grec. 2954. The first sentence which I have quoted is slightly 
mutilated ; but the sense is clear. The document bears only too close a resemblance to ° 
the utterances of Lourdes in our own day. 
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great goddess Artemis?” he had only to point to the inscriptions 
which lined the theatre for confirmation. The very stones would have 
cried out from the walls in response to his appeal. 

Nor is the illustration of the magistracies which are named by . 
St. Luke less complete. Three distinct officers are mentioned in the 
narrative—the Roman proconsul (dvOiraros), the governor of the 
province and supreme administrator of the law, translated “deputy” . 
in our version; the recorder (ypappare’s) or chief magistrate of the 
city itself, translated “town-clerk;” and the Asiarchs (Aciapyai), 
or presidents of the games and of other religious ceremonials, trans- 
lated “the chief of Asia.” All these appear again and again in the. 
newly-disgovered inscriptions. Sometimes two of the three magis- 
tracies will be mentioned on the same stone. Sometimes the same 
person will unite in himself the two offices of recorder and Asiarch, 
either simultaneously or not. The: mention of the recorder is espe- 
cially frequent. His name is employed to authenticate every decree 
and to fix every date. 

But besides these more general illustrations of the account in the 
Acts, the newly-discovered inscriptions throw light on some special 
points in the narrative. Thus, where the chief magistrate pronounces 
St. Paul and his companions to be “neither sacrilegious ( tepoovAovus) 
nor blasphemers of our goddess,”* we discover a special emphasis in 
the term on finding from these inscriptions that certain offences 
(owing to the mutilation of the stone, we are unable to determine 
the special offences) were treated as constructive sacrilege against the 
goddess. “Let it be regarded as sacrilege and impiety ” (črto icpoovhia 
koù doéBea), says an inscription found in this very theatre,} though 
not yet set up at the time when the “town-clerk” spoke. So 
again, where the same speaker describes the city of Ephesus 
as the “neodoros,” the “temple-sweeper” or “sacristan of the great 
goddess Artemis,” we find in these inscriptions for the first time a 
direct example of this term so applied. Though the term “neo- 
coros” in itself is capable of general application, yet as a matter of 
fact, when used of Ephesus on coins and inscriptions (as commonly 
in the case of other Asiatic cities), it has reference to the cultus not 
of the patron deity, but of the Roman emperors. In this sense 
Ephesus is described as “twice” or “thrice sacristan,” as the case 
may be, the term being used absolutely. There was indeed every 
probability that the same term would be employed also to describe 
the relation of the city to Artemis. By a plausible but highly pre- 
carious conjecture it had been introduced into the lacuna of a 
mutilated inscription By a highly probable but not certain 


* Acts xix. 37, where fepoodaous is oddly translated “ robbers of churches.” 
+ Inscr. vi. 1, p. 14. . 
+ Boeckh, Corp. Inser. 2972, r[o?s vewköpwv Tv Zeßacrõv, póvwjv anal oay] ð ris 
Apréuidos. ` 
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interpretation it had been elicited from the legend on a coin.” 
There were analogies too which supported it. Thus the Magnesians 
are styled on the coins “sacristans of Artemis ;’f and at Ephesus 
itself an individual priest is designated by the same term “sacristan 
of Artemis.”{ Nor did it seem unlikely that a city which styled itself 
“the nurse of Artemis” should also claim the less audacious title of 
“sacristan” to this same goddess. Still probability is not certainty ; 
and (so far as I am aware) no direct example was forthcoming. Myr. 
Wood's inscriptions supply this defect. On one of these “the city of 
the Ephesians” is described as “twice sacristan of the Augusti 
according to the decrees of the Senate and sacristan of Artemis.’§ 

One other special coincidence deserves notice. The recorder, 
desirous of pacifying the tumult, appeals to the recognized forms of 
law. “If Demetrius and his fellow-craftsmen,” he says, “have a matter 
against any one, assizes are held, and there are proconsuls.|| Let 
them indict one another. But if you have any further question (i.e. 
one which does not fall within the province of the courts of justice), 
it shall be settled in the lawful (regular) assembly.” By a “lawful 
(regular) assembly” (éwopos éxxAyoia) he means one of those which 
were held on stated days already predetermined by the law, as 
opposed to those which were called together on special emergencies 
out of the ordinary course, though in another sense these latter might 
be equally “lawful.” An inscription, found in this very theatre in which 
the words were uttered, illustrates this technical sense of “lawful.” 
It provides that a certain silver image of Athene shall be brought and 
“set at every lawful (regular) assembly (xara mâocav võuipov éxxdyotar) 
above the bench where the boys sit. f 

With these facts in view, we are justified in saying that ancient 
literature has preserved no picture of the Ephesus of imperial times— 
the Ephesus which has been unearthed by the sagacity and perse- 
verance of Mr. Wood—comparable for its life-like truthfulness to the 
narrative of St. Paul’s sojourn there m the Acts. 

I am tempted to add one other illustration of an ancient Christian 
writer, which these inscriptions furnish. Ignatius, writing to the 
Ephesians from Smyrna in the early years of the second century, 
borrows an image from the sacred pageant of some heathen deity, 
where the statues, sacred vessels, and other treasures, of the temple 


* Eckhel, Doctr. Num. ii. p. 520. The legend is—E¢EZIQN + TPLS - NEQKOPON " KAT" 
‘THS - APTEMIAOS. 

+ Mionnet, iii. p. 153, Suppl. vi. pp. 245, 247, 250, 253. 

t Xen. Anab. v. 3, 6. 

§ Inser. vi. 6, p. 50. 

|| Acts xix. 38, dydpaco: (sc. huépar] wyovra: ral dvOirara! ciow, translated “ the law is 
‘open, and there are deputies,” in the Authorized Version, but the margin, “the court days 
are kept,” gives the right sense of the first clause. In the second clause “ proconsule ” 
is a rhetorical plural, just as, e.g. in Euripides (Iph. Taur. 1859), Orestes and Pylades are 
upbraided for * stealing from the land its images and priestesses” («Aéwrovres êk yijs 
dava Kat OvnroAovs), though there was only one image and one priestess. 

| Inscr. vi. 1, p. 38. 


SANITARY LEGISLATION AND THE HOMES 
OF THE POOR. 


A COMPLETE account by a competent writer of the sanitary 
: legislation of the last forty years, including its antecedents, its 
progress, and its results, would form an interesting and instructive, 
though, perhaps, not altogether a gratifying chapter in English 
parliamentary history. Such a relation’ would bring out into strong 
relief some of the strongest as well as some of the weakest points 
in our system of government as at present existing. It would serve to 
show how the stream of advancing civilization, as it swept by, had 
left as it were islands and sandbanks untouched, on which every foul 
weed had accumulated and decomposed, and it would also show how, 
when a few philanthropists had at last succeeded in awakening the 
national conscience, it indemnified itself in a great degree by mere 
denunciation, and within a while went to sleep again, leaving matters 
not unaltered certainly, but improved only in a very small degree com- 
pared with the intensity either of the necessity which had been shown 
to exist, or of the feeling which had been aroused by it. It would 
further show that of all questions which can come before Parliament, 
a proposition for a great social improvement is likely to fare worst, 
because if it be only generally admitted to be urgently required, it 
cannot be made into a party question, and, while the party in 
opposition cannot venture to oppose it, they are apt to grudge their 
adversaries the credit to be derived from dealing with it. Thus it 
comes to lack many of the elements of Parliamentary interest, is taken 
up languidly by both sides of the House, and the various “interests” 
which are always ready to array themselves against public improve- 
ments are able to act to advantage against it. 

This paper, however, must be confined within far narrower limits 
than those just suggested. 
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I propose mainly to discuss the one question of the house accommo- 
dation of our labouring classes in its sanitary, moral, and legal aspects; 
in so doing to confine myself chiefly to the consideration of the rural 
districts and the small towns contained in them; though, as they are 
inseparable.from this subject, it will be necessary to touch incidentally 
upon the other main sanitary conditions of the country, viz., water 
supply, drainage, and the means in use for checking the spread of 
epidemic disease. 

First of all then,-as to the actual existing condition of a considerable 
proportion of our labourers’ cottages, evidence is really not wanted. It 
exists already, and is singularly full, convincing, and unanimous. The 
difficulty rather is to select portions for presentation out of the over- 
whelming mass that lies ready to our hands. I will cite only one or 
two instances. 

Dr. Wilson, the health-officer of Mid-Warwickshire, in a very able 
pamphlet* published in the course of last year, says, under the heading 
of house accommodation :— 


“To say that this is notoriously bad as regards quality, and in many counties 
of England utterly deficient in quantity, is to state the case in the mildest 
possible terms. Even in that large tract of Warwickshire with which I am 
officially connected, and where the evils to which I refer were, according to the 
Report of the Agricultural Commissioners, not nearly so glaring as in several 
other counties, I find from the house-to-house survey which has been carried 
out, that in some of the villages as many as 15 to 20 per cent. of the houses | 
contain only one sleeping room, and that about one-half the number contain 
only two sleeping rooms. What this means when you come to consider the 
inner life of many a cottage home I need not pause here to mention; the only 
‘wonder is that our agricultural labourers are as moral as they are” (p. 10). 


My own experience corroborates Dr. Wilson’s in all respects. In my 
first survey of the cottages in Oxfordshire I found many of them built in 
improper situations, improperly constructed, filthy, dilapidated, and 
overcrowded; and occasionally all these characters were to be found 
combined in a single hovel. ‘Yet Oxfordshire, like Warwickshire, is 
certainly not worse than other English counties, 

Thus I have found that (1.) houses are not unfrequently built in 
damp, marshy situations, or they are built in an old pit or on ground 
a foot or two below the surface of the surrounding soil, with perhaps 
an ul-drained yard close to them, the filth from’ which trickles or oozes 
into the living-rooms, or they are: built. with the back of the house 
hard against a hill or a high bank, or the soil of a neighbouring: burial- 
ground on `a higher level, or upon a bit of land so small as to admit of 
none of the appliances necessary for drainage, for the requirements of 
decent existence, or even for ventilation. I can recall instances in 
plenty which I have myself seen of every one of these’ conditions ; 
and with this state of things the law, in its present state, even in 


a Sanitary Work in Villages and Country Districts. By George Wilson, M.D Church- 
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urban districts, is quite incapable of dealing efficiently. Within the 
last few years it has been found that the Oxford Local Board was quite 
powerless to prevent the erection of new houses in a situation which 
their officer of health pronounced to be unwholesome; and the same is 
even more completely the case in rural districts and as regards houses 
already built. 

(2.) Again, you find every conceivable fault of structure in the 
houses of the poor. Not only bad workmanship and material bad of its 
kind, but houses consisting of only two rooms, though containing a 
whole family ; built with the floor of the living-room immediately upon 
the undrained soil; sometimes containing rooms with only a borrowed 
light or with no light at all; often with a privy ora pigsty just under 
a bedroom window, or so arranged as to soak through into a living-ro om, ` 
or into the cupboard which serves for the only larder. Frequently 
you have bedrooms without any attempt at plaster, and with nothing 
between the inhabitants and the outer air but an outside roof of thatch, 
tiles, or slates, and constantly you find insufficient cubic space and no 
through ventilation. All these faults of construction I have seen and 
seen frequently, and I need hardly say that they are faults of the most 
elementary kind, and such as no one could for a moment consider 
venial. Many of these same houses are to be found in a condition of 
dirt and dilapidation which no one would believe who had not seen 
them. Ihave entered many almost completely black, reeking of smoke 
and filth, damp, clammy, and noisome, with broken windows, split 
doors, plaster dropping from the ceilings, stairs half broken away, 
holes in the bedroom floors pasted up with old newspapers, and holes 
in the roof letting in the weather upon the bundles of foul sacking 
and rags which represent a bed and clothing; and when to all this 
I add that I have seen frequent cases in which six, eight, or ten 
people are sleeping in one such room as I have now faintly described, 
I am compelled to admit that there is no exaggeration in Canon 
Kingsley’s picture of the cottage, 

“ Whero packed in one reeking chamber, 
Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay, 


While the rain pattered in on the rotting bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day.” 


To this general description taken from my first Report upon the 
sanitary condition of Oxfordshire, published in the spring of 1874, I 
wil add but two individual examples :— 

A cottage, in a village in South Oxfordshire, since taken down, had 
but one bedroom, a mere hovel under the roof, 17 feet long by 12 
feet 6 inches wide on the floor, with a pitched roof which gave 
an average height of about 3 feet 9 inches. In this there slept a 
father, mother, and six children of both sexes, the youngest eight 
years old. One of the two principal beams of the roof was cracked 
through, and there was but one window. This room, it will be 
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observed, gave an average of just under 100 cubic feet of space for 
each person. 

In another village a number of persons have been permitted to 
“squat” upon the waste, with the following results. There are; perhaps, 
about forty huts built of wattled hurdles and mud (wattle and daub, 
I believe, is the correct term for this kind of building), and for the 
most part utterly unfit for human habitation. These are crowded 
together anyhow on a level piece of ground, with no provision for the 
decencies of life, and the interstices filled up with pigsties and open 
cesspools. 

This is the state of things found in 1873-4. That a similar condi- 
tion of things still continues let Dr. Wilson’s pamphlet of 1876 
-testify, and that it is neither confined to one part of England in 
place nor to the present day in time is easily shown. The evidence 
of the Commission on the employment of women and children in 
agriculture was given some ten years ago. It is nearly thirty years 
since the late lamented Charles Kingsley wrote the lines just quoted 
in his famous tale “Yeast,” and it is more than a generation since 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick compiled his masterly report and résumé of 
evidence for the Poor-law Commissioners of 1842;* and if this were 
not enough, since that time no one can have read any ordinary 
newspaper with anything like regularity or attention without having 
similar facts thrust under his notice, “ whether he would hear or 
whether he would forbear.” The danger to be feared in this case 
is, not any deficiency in the amount or the strength of the evidence, 
but lest from its reiteration and its stiperabundance it should become 
“like a tale of little meaning, tho’ the words be strong.” 

The state of things, then, being such as it is, the question naturally 
arises, What is to be done to remedy it? Is it already in process of 
cure? Have we done, and are we doing, all that we ought to do as a 
nation to complete that process? The mere dates which I have 
already given are in themselves sufficient to raise some doubt as to 
how far these questions admit of satisfactory or comfortable answers. 
Dr. Wilson’s estimate, above quoted, founded on a house-to-house 
visitation of a district admittedly rather above the average, gives 
fifteen to twenty per cent. of houses such as, looked upon from any — 
high moral point of view, are simply unfit for human habitation— 
unfit, at least, for habitation by a family in a country which pretends 
to a high civilization. Allow every conceivable deduction from his 
calculations for cases of old people, or new-married couples with but 
one. or two infant children, and suppose we thus reduce the propor- 
tion to ten per cent. (which, I believe, is under the mark), is it even 
then a result with which we should rest satisfied that one-tenth of our 


* Report on the Sanitary Condition of the Labouring Population of Great Britain. By 
TR Chadwick, Barrister-at-Law, and Sezretary to the Board of Poor-law Commissioners. 
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population continues to exist under conditions incompatible equally 
with civilization, morality, and bodily health ? 

When urging these considerations, I have often been met by the 
assertion that the evil, bad as it has been and is, is in process of cure ; 
that not only private efforts have already done'much and are doing 
more, but that legislation, and more particularly the legislation of 
quite recent years (especial reference being intended to the Sanitary 
Acts of 1872 and 1875), has put large powers into the hands of local 
bodies and of a special Government department, from the use of which 
powers we may shortly look for radical improvement. I proceed, 
therefore, in the next place, to show exactly what are the powers 
which those Acts have created, in whose hands they are placed, how 
they are used, and what has been and is likely to be the result of their 
employment. I may remark, however, at starting that I find the 
belief in the efficiency of the law as at present existing generally 
subsists in a proportion inverse to the practical acquaintance with its 
working possessed by the person who expresses it. 

The actual powers possessed by Sanitary Authorities, rural or 
urban, in regard to dwellings, are shown in the following table :— 


Powers or RURAL SANITARY AUTHORITIES IN REGARD TO 
Dwr LiuwnG-Hovwsss. 


Sec. Permissive. Sec. Compulsory. 

23 Compel drainage of undrained 40 Provide that all drains, privies, 
houses (a). &c., be so kept as not to be a 

36 Enforce sufficient privy accommo- nuisance. 
dation (a & 8). 46 On certificate of medical officer 

42 Undertake removal of house refuse, of health or two practitioners, 
cleaning of cesspools, &c. cause house to be white- 

51 Provide water supply. washed or purified (a). 

70 Take measures for closing polluted 91 (et seg.). Take measures for the 
wells (6). abatement ofnuisances,amoneg'st 

97 (Justices may) order closing of a which are included “any pre- 
house rendered in their judg- mises in such a state as to bea 
ment unfit for habitation by nuisance or injurious to health,” 
nuisance as above, 91 (e). and “any house or part of a 


house so overcrowded as to be 
dangerous to the health of its 
inmates ” (e). 

120 Cleanse and disinfect houses, &c., . 
in case of infectious disease. 


ADDITIONAL POWERS POSSESSED BY URBAN AUTHORITIES. 


See. Permissive. _ See. Compulsory. 
25 Inflict penalty for building houses 47 Abate nuisances arising from 
without sewers, or, (1) Swine or pigsty kept in a 
26 For building houses over sewers. dwelling-house. : 
157 May make bye-laws for all (2) Stagnant water in a cellar 
matters connected with new or elsewhere in a dwelling-house. 
buildings, ventilation of build- (3) Overflow or soakage arising 
ings, and drainage of build- from a privy or w.c. 


ings. 
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(a) The clauses marked thus are in form compulsory, —" the local authority 
shali by written notice require,” &c.,—but this is rendered nugatory by the mode 
of enforcement supplied in the further clause of the section, thus, “if such 
notice is not complied with, the local authority may . . . . do the work, and 
may recover in a Summary manner the expenses incurred,” &c. : 

(8) Sufficient is a very vague term. I have known a bench of magistrates 
hold that one privy was not shown to be insufficient for a row of houses con- 
taining sixty persons of all ages and sexes, because such an arrangement was 
not shown to be “injurious to health,” and “they had nothing to do with the 
question of decency!” ’ 

(5) The mode in which the clause is framed makes local authorities some- 
what shy of applying it. : 

(e) These are by far the largest powers in the hands of a sanitary authority, 
though much hindered ìn practice by the decision of the Queen’s Bench that 
nothing is a nuisance under this clause unless it is “injurious to health.” 


If now we compare the powers thus given by recent legislation 
with the defects in existing houses which they ought to be intended 
to meet, there is no difficulty in recognizing their inadequacy. For— 

I, In very many cases they either cannot be enforced at all, or 
their enforcement would lead to the most manifest injustice. Thus, if 
we take the case of two villages, one of which is on the outskirts of 
a growing town, where cottages are greatly in demand, and the 
other in a remote rural district or a former seat of some departed 
manufacturing industry, where the population is year by year decreas- 
ing,—without adopting by any means an unreasonable standatd of 
decent house accommodation, an authority might, under clause 91, 
procure the closing of a number of houses in the latter. In the former 
this would be impossible, without intensifying the worst of all evils, 
that of overcrowding; yet it is not easy to see how you can equitably 
‘deprive A of what little rent he can get for his bad cottage in the 
decaying village of X, while you permit B to enjoy the full advantage 
of increased profit from a somewhat worse one in the flourishing 
suburb of Z. 

II. Again, it will at once be seen that the Act gives the authority 
no power whatever over the site of a house as such. Now and then, 
no doubt, it is possible constructively to bring the site of a cottage 
under clause 91 as a perpetually recurring nuisance, but in that way 
only can it be dealt with, either in the case of old or of new buildings. 

II. Again it should be observed that all the existing powers tend 
to diminish the supply of houses, and thus to add to overcrowding, 
and increase the difficulty of dealing with it. An authority can bring 
about the closing of a bad cottage, but can do nothing towards esta- 
blishing a good one. A landlord can avoid the expense of complying 
with an authority’s order to improve a cottage, by shutting it up, and 
in practice frequently does so. 

IV. It will be seen further that most of such powers as are granted 
by the present law are permissive, not eompulsory. Even where they 
are in form compulsory, they are not so in effect; for either, as in 
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clause 23, though the exercise of the power is apparently compulsory, 
the mode of enforcement is permissive, or, as in the clauses 91—97, 
which provide for the closing of a house rendered uninhabitable by 
nuisance, though the proceeding is compulsory upon the sanitary 
‘authority, the action of the justices, through whose intervention alone 
it can be worked, is permissive. The extraordinary favour in which 
permissive legislation has of late years been held by our rulers must 
be supposed to rest upon some instances of success. What they are 
I know not, but I am much inclined to believe that they will be 
found to occur in cases in which permissive legislation has been 
applied to some of our large towns, such as Birmingham, where a 
huge community exists governed by a single elective municipal 
council. The conditions of success in such cases differ widtly from 
those which exist in rural districts; for in the former the community 
itself is large enough to admit of the existence of an organized public 
opinion, and no individual can, to any considerable extent, terrorize 
his fellow-citizens. In the country it is otherwise—there is no public 
opinion at all, and every man who has a few hundreds a year can 
make his individual influence sensibly felt by his pocrer neighbours. 
V. Once more, the local character of the authorities by which these 
Acts have to be administered, and the natural objection of such 
authorities to spend money out of the rates, occasion a degree of 
uncertainty, variability, and consequent unfairness in the working 
of them, which in any country except England would form a fatal 
objection to them. Thus, vastly different views are held by different 
local authorities, under the advice of their several clerks, in regard 
to the interpretation of the Act and the amount of the powers which 
it actually confers. One such body, with an active, able, and honest 
clerk, who is really anxious for the sanitary improvement of the dis- 
trict, will find the powers sufficient to enable it to undertake and 
‘carry out many considerable reforms; another, whose legal adviser 
is old, or idle, or obstructive, or perhaps himself an extensive owner 
of questionable cottage property, will find itself perpetually hampered 
by supposed legal disabilities, and will probably soon learn the lesson 
of doing as little of its duty as possible. Hence it will sometimes 
happen that unions in the same county, separated by an insignificant 
brook, will be managed, as regards sanitary matters, under what 
are for all practical purposes quite different laws. And even then the 
case is understated, for not only is the law thus subject to the inter- 
pretation of the clerk to each separate body, but in the large number 
of cases in which it can be worked only through the instrumentality 
of the justices, it further has to run the gauntlet of the interpretation 
which their clerk may put upon it; and as it happens that the unions 
and petty-sessional divisions of counties are not identical, we may 
have the edifying spectacle of a single Board of Guardians having to 
‘administer two or three different laws in various parts of its single 
1 
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union, and by the agency of the same set of officers. This is no 
fancy portrait—it is drawn from the life. 

VI. Finally, the last great defect in the existing sanitary Jaw lies 
in the fact that there is nothing to set it in motion; it is like a 
watch without a mainspring. The Sanitary Authority isthe Board of - 
Guardians, a body elected mainly for the purpose of “keeping down 
the rates,” unpaid, almost irresponsible, without adequate knowledge, 
already givmg up more time than many of its members can well 
afford to public business, in the shape of Poor-law administration, and 
lookmg upon its sanitary duties for the most part as a “bore,” at 
once tiresome, needless, unintelligible, and expensive. These men, 
many of whom too are pecuniarily interested in the maintenance of 
nuisances, are hardly likely in many. cases to originate important 


Improvements. The motive power must come, and in many cases 


does come, from their officers, and mainly from the medical officer of 
health. But this official has in fact every inducement supplied to him 
to do as little as possible. Either he is a local practitioner and Poor- 
law medical officer, in which case he can hardly open his mouth with- 
out danger of offending those upon whom his own success in life, 
nay, his very subsistence, depends; or else he is one of those 
officers who have been appointed to the charge of large districts 
consisting of several unions, and who are not permitted to practise. 
Appointments of the latter kind were instituted avowedly to 
place the health officer in a position of comparative independence, 
an object which has been in a great measure defeated—with 
the sanction of the Local Government Board—by the notable 
device of subjecting him to re-election at intervals of two or three, 
or in rare cases five years. In nearly all cases he is paid a lump 
sum to include his travelling and other expenses, a provision 
which involves the principle that the more work he does the less 
he shall be paid, and vice versd, and accords well with an anecdote told 
by one of these officers at the Sanitary Conference held in London 
in 1876, who stated that on the occasion of his first attendance at 
a meeting of one of his authorities, the chairman addressed him to 
this effect, “Now, Dr. -, I want you to understand that the less 
you do the better we shall like you.” The only other means by which 
a Sanitary Authority is set in motion is by the complaints of persons 
suffermg from nuisance. In practice, however, these are found to 
afford a very uncertain and unequal motive power. As against land- 
lords, employers, shopkeepers, publicans, &c., the instinct of self-pre- 
servation for the most part puts a stop to complaints altogether. As 
against neighbours, they are apt to be either suppressed by feelings of 
friendship, or unduly stimulated by those of ill-will; and the inspector 
always has to be on his guard against the danger of being utilized as 
a sort of makeweight on one side or another of a local squabble. 

It will be at once seen that several of the defects in the power 
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and working of the sanitary laws, thus shown to interfere with their 
efficiency as a remedy for the crying evils of our labourers’ cottages, 
affect them equally mutatis mutandis im their dealings with other great 
sanitary conditions—water supply, drainage, and the prevention or 
check of epidemic disease; and this is strictly the case. With regard 
to the first, the Sanitary Authorities possess powers, it is true, under 
the 5lst and 175th sections of the Act of 1875, by which they are 
enabled to supply water to any portions of their districts which require 
it; but the process is indirect, troublesome, and costly—there is no 
obligation upon the authority to undertake it, and the motives inclining 
to inaction greatly preponderate over those which tend towards the 
performance of duty. ‘Hence, as a matter of fact, though in many 
instances it has been done, and.done well, in many more it has either 
been ill-done or not done at all. For further general evidence on this 
subject, I must refer to Dr. Wilson’s pamphlet already quoted (p. 18, 
et seq.), and for specific instances to Reports by myself and others. 
Similar remarks apply to the subject of drainage. Drainage, however, 
rarely requires to be considered apart from water supply, and should 
generally follow and not precede it; and in most parts of England it 
is at once a more difficult and somewhat less vitally important matter. 

The provisions made in the existing law for preventing the spread 
of epidemic disease are even more imperfect than those hitherto men- 
tioned, and therefore require a few words of further explanation, for 
I believe the general public has, at present, but a very Inadequate idea 
of their complete inefficiency. The subject is one of extreme difficulty 
beyond all doubt, but this fact hardly affords an adequate reason for 
resting content to leave the law in regard to it in a condition which 
ensures a maximum of cost to ratepayers, trouble to officials, and 
annoyance to the poor, in combination with a minimum of security to 
the public, or rather, to speak plainly, with the absence of all security. 
The provisions on this subject in the Public Health Act of 1875 are 
to be found in clauses 120 to 140. It will be seen that they (1.) Provide 
no means by which the Sanitary Authority or its officers may obtain 
information of the existence of infectious disease in their district, nor 
make it incumbent upon anybody concerned to give such information ; 
so that it may be, and as a matter of practice often is, the case, that , 
such disease may exist for days or weeks, and its presence may be 
known not to the sufferers only and their immediate fiends, but to 
neighbours, to clergyman, to parish doctor, to relieving officer, but be 
concealed from those persons who are specially charged with the duty 
of checking its spread. 

(2.) They provide (permissively in all cases) for destruction of in- 
fected articles, disinfection of houses, &c., conveyance of sick per- 
sons, and the provision of hospital accommodation by the Sanitary 
Authority ; but they do not provide, except in the extreme case of a 
person in a common lodging-house, or a room occupied by more than 
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one family, any means of compelling persons to enter a hospital, even 
if there is one. 

(3.) This portion of the Act also imposes penalties on persons 
failing. in certain cases to use proper means of disinfection, and also 
on those who wilfully expose either themselves or others in their 
charge in public places while suffering from infectious disease; and 
these provisions are far from being altogether useless, though in prac- 
tice it is generally most difficult so to prove guilty knowledge on the 
part of the principal, or, being in charge, on the part of the accessory, 
as to obtain a conviction. And thus such prosecutions are in fact 
rarely successful. 

(4.) The Act entir ely omits all provisions to enable a Sanitary 
Authority to quarantine the sick in, their own houses, or to pay the 
wages or maintenance of sound members of a family some of whom 
are attacked by infectious disease, so as to prevent them acting as 
carriers of contagion, or to supply attendants at the houses of the sick 
in the vast number of cases in which hospital accommodation is not 
forthcoming or not suitable. The authority, as such, is in fact de- 
barred from taking any steps other than those already mentioned, by 
the simple omission of any power of defraying the expenses involved 
in them, except in the special case of paupers, where the Board of 
Guardians (not the Sanitary Authority as such) has altogether different 
powers. 

(5.) The one case in which lar ‘ger powers exist is that of small-pox, 
for which, under a special clause in a special Act, viz., the Vaccina- 
tion Act, very large discretion is given for TA expense for 
the purpose of checking the spread of the disease. But in this case, 
, with. a curious perversity, the authority for the working of the Act is 
not the Sanitary Authority as such, but the Board of Guardians, which 
in many cases has a different area of jurisdiction and a different set 
of officers from the former body. 

The effect of the provisions now enumerated will be manifest when 
I add that it is now an established principle with health officers 
in general that in epidemics of those diseases, such as scarlet fever, 
which are spread by infection from personal intercourse, or from 
clothing, rather than by unhealthy local conditions, their intervention 
is, so far as legal powers go, perfectly futile, and that it is only by 
means outside the sphere of their official powers that they are able to 
be of any use at all. 

I have entered into these few details because, although they do not 
belong to the immediate subject of this paper, yet as whatever legalized 
supervision exists in regard to the dwellings of our rural population is 
regulated by the same Act of Parliament, and administered by the 
same authorities, as are the other sanitary conditions to which I have 
‘referred, it is scarcely possible to keep them entirely apart; and, more- 
over, as the same imperfections of administration affect them all, it 
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is not impossible that similar remedies may be applicable. To the 
many persons who take what may be called a theoretical or literary 
interest in social questions, who study newspapers, attend meetings, 
or belong to societies of various kinds which deal with such questions 
from a political or debating club point of view, some of the statements 
which I have made will appear astonishing if not incredible. They 
can nevertheless be proved in every particular, as a consultation 
of the references which I have given will serve to show. The stereo- 
typed official answers to all remonstrances or complaints,—that we 
have “made great strides” in the direction of sanitary reform of late 
years, or that “so much has been done by recent legislation on these 
matters,” and such like,—have been dinned into people’s ears with such 
perpetual and unceasing iteration that all but those who are personally 
and practically acquainted with the dwellings of the poor are in a 
greater or less degree deceived by them; and even many of those, 
clergymen, district visitors, and so on, who are best acquainted with 
their condition, but who have not made a study of the state of the 
law and the methods of its administration, are found to have a lurking 
idea that the law itself is all that can be wanted or desired, and that 
its failure to produce the desired improvement—which is indeed mani- 
fest enough—is only due to the idleness or selfishness of the local 
officials charged with its administration. On one point in this con- 
nection I must say a few words here. Ihave spoken above of local 
Sanitary Authorities as being almost irresponsible, and I am prepared 
to show that they are so. I say this, notwithstanding the fact that 
almost all their proceedings are in theory subject to review by the 
Local Government Board, so that they cannot, as a rule, appoint 
or dismiss officers, or alter the conditions of their appointments, with- 
out the approval of that body, which also, by the clause 299, pos- 
sesses a general superintending authority over them. 

I have shown, thus far, that our much-boasted sanitary reform, at 
least in the country districts, has up to the present time proved to a 
very great extent a failure, and this, so far as I am able to discover, 
is pretty generally acknowledged by those persons who are best ac- 
quainted with the subject. It has not been altogether a failure, 
because the discussion which it has provoked has stimulated private 
effort, and to private effort nearly all our real improvement has been 
due, though I do not deny that the Act of 1872 was a real though a 
very lame and impotent advance. __ 

In the next place I proceed to show who is responsible for the 
failure of our public and national efforts at improvement. 

The breakdown which has ocewredis partly a legislative, partly an 
administrative failure. As I have already shown, let the local bodies 
charged with sanitary administration be possessed of a degree of 
zeal and wisdom never yet reached by governing councils in ancient 


or modern times, they could not, so long as they administer law and do 
vr 9 
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not make it, cope with the evils which have been shown to exist. 
There are gaps and chasms in the law as it stands, which no mere 
administrative skill could bridge over; and, again, the permissive cha- 
racter of most of the legal provisions has the strongest possible tendency 
to intensify the existing defects of administration. Permission to do 
must imply and carry with it a correlative permission not to do, and so 
long as human nature is what we see it to be, when a permission is 
given to any body of men to do certain acts which they have almost 
every conceivable motive to leave undone, we may feel so certain that 
those acts will not be done, that it is difficult to believe either in the 
sense or sincerity of those by whom the permission was accorded. 
There ig perhaps room for much discussion as to how much of our 
present breakdown is due to defect of law, and how much to detect 
in administration; but after much study of the subject, I can see no 
room for doubt as to the quarter upon which the responsibility for 
both elements of failure almost equally hes. For once that so often 
puzzling question—Whose fault is 1t?—admits of a definite and de- 
monstrable answer. 

The whole failure, both legislative and administrative, the whole 
responsibility, political and moral, belongs beyond all question to the 
Local Government Board, and especially to that department in the 
present Administration. To speak first of the legislative breakdown. 
We hear so much of the great amount of time and labour expended by 
the Government and by Parliament of late years upon improvements 
in sanitary legislationn—we have had so much proof of the absolute 
amount of their labours in the two-and-twenty Acts passed in twenty- 
four years (from 1848 to 1872) which had to be repealed by the 
Consolidating Act of 1875,—and still more in the perpetually increasing 
expenditure both of the local bodies and of the Local Government 
Board, that we have acquired the same kind of complacency with 
regard to it that some rich and luxurious people seem to experience 
when they look over their accounts and see the number of guineas 
which they have been compelled to subscribe towards schemes with 
which they are conscious of having no genuine sympathy, and of the 
real good or usefulness of which their common sense cannot but 
suggest grave doubts. So completely has the press adopted a tone. 
suited to this fashionable complacency that I suppose comparatively 
few people feel any doubt but that sanitary legislation has been carried 
out with the greatest wisdom and courage; that it has enormously 
increased the powers of authorities, central and local, to deal with 
unwholesome conditions of life; and, moreover, that it is essentially 
an invention of the present, or at any rate of the last generation. A 
slight study of the voluminous and not very exhilarating literature of 
this subject would serve to disabuse people’s minds of a good many 
rather deeply rooted errors in regard to it. 

For instance, from Mr Chadwicks Report (1842), already referred 
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to, we learn that a vast number of the duties now belonging to local 
Sanitary Authorities were assigned to bodies not very unlike them 


as long ago as the reign of Edward IL; that it had been found in 


practice that they did not work, and, says Mr. Chadwick— 

“Tt is objected to these bodies, and frequently to the bodies constituted under 
local Acts, that they are usually composed of tradesmen who attend unwillingly, 
and at an inconvenient sacrifice of time; who can have little or no information 
in respect to the evils in question; who have no arrangements to bring the 
evils in question before them; no time to master such information as may 
be brought before them casually; little interest, and scarcely any real responsi- 
bility imposed for ensuring any mastery of it; and neither time nor adequate 
means at their disposal for the removal of such evils as those in question when 
they are presented to them and proved to exist.”* 

_ With the single exception of the clause having reference to tlre lack of 
information, a defect which was to a great extent removed by the Act 
of 1872, every word of this is equally true of the local bodies existing 
at this moment, together »with the additional element of disability 
arismg from the fact that a large proportion of the members of these 
bodies are, as I have already said, personally and pecuniarily interested 

in the maintenance of the very conditions which it is their special duty 
to amend. Thus it may be seen that after a whole generation of 
clumsy and unceasing struggles, the wisdom of our rulers has succeeded 
in shifting the burden of sanitary administration from one body of 
persons, irresponsible, inactive, incapable, prejudiced against improve- 
ment, to another body of persons existing under precisely the same 
conditions. 

Similarly, if we consult the Report of the Commission on Agriculture, 
issued some six-and-twenty years later,t we reach very similar cou- 
clusions. Of the many able and some distinguished persons who 
served that Commission as assistants, no one stands higher than the 
present Bishop of Manchester, then Mr. Fraser. Mr. Fraser says, 
“ The existing Sanitary Act is quite ineffective, owing to the local in- 
fluence by which it is hampered,” and suggests the appointment of an 
independent officer like an exciseman. I may add that the very same 
suggestion was made to me within the last few days by one of the 
ablest and most successful inspectors whom I know, almost in the same 
words. Yet, with the evidence of Mr. Fraser before their eyes, with 
corroborative testimony from everybody who had studied sanitary 
questions at once efficiently and disinterestedly, Parliament has between 
that time and the present passed two important Acts affecting these 
matters, and has on each occasion steadily re-established the very set 
of conditions known to have made their previous legislation “ quite 
ineffective.” 

In some respects, indeed, our recent legislation has made matters 
worse than they were before. “Common law” has long been a name 

* Op. cit. p. 299. - 


t Report of Commission on Employment of Women and Children in Agriculture. Evi- 
dence, p. 36. 
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of horror to all but the most patient, the most combative, and the most 
wealthy among us, and though its action may be called in as 4 remedy 
in cases where no specific enactment grants relief, yet such is its delay, 
its expense, and its uncertainty, that as soon as any Act is passed to 
deal with a special offence, that Act becomes for practical purposes 
the measure of the legal prohibition of the offence. 

This has been particularly the case with what is known as “nuisance:” 
and since the judges, commenting upon the Nuisance Removal Act, 
decided that under ite provisions a nuisance is not a nuisance unless 
it can be shown to be “injurious to health,” there has been practically 
no remedy against many disgusting inconveniences to the public and 
to individuals, which before that decision came under the generally 
accepted ‘category of nuisances, against which it was possible to obtain 
a remedy without plunging into the abyss of “common law.” In 
this case, again, the Act in question was passed in 1855; the decision 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, by which its scope was so injuriously 
limited, followed in 1872; and since that time Parliament has passed 
the Act of 1875, and has carefully re-enacted the same clause without 
alteration, although it is well known that at the time when the decision 
took place it was universally acknowledged that the interpretation 
put on the clause in question by the judges was not that intended 
by its framers. In this instance, therefore, the effect of recent legis- 
lation has been to render the remedy against certain forms of nuisance 
less easily attainable than at any time since the reign of Edward II. ! 

It is impossible within any reasonable limits to work out in detail the 
numerous points to which I have above referred, but I have probably 
said enough to show what is not indeed denied, so far as I know, by 
any person who is practically acquainted with the working of our 
sanitary laws, viz., that the actual powers granted by those laws are 
lamentably inadequate to the attainment of the objects for which they 
were enacted, and that in no part of them is this inadequacy so patent 
as in those clauses which affect to deal with the subject of house 
accommodation, . 

Let us look next at the administrative side of our failure. We shall 
find that abundant provision has been made for this in the law as it 
stands. If you set an unwilling workman to the performance of a 
difficult task, then provide him with inefficient tools, arrange that he 
should lose rather than gain by the performance of his duty, and supply 
no adequate supervision or other means either of inducement or com- 
pulsion, it requires no extraordinary wisdom to arrive at the conclusion 
that but little of the work will be done at all, and that Httle will be 
done badly. Yet this is no exaggerated representation of the position 
in which Sanitary Authorities and their officers are placed under the 
existing law. The authorities themselves are in the main elective bodies. 
Their members are ratepayers, and the representatives of ratepayers. 
They are also for the most part busy men, farmers or tradesmen, and 
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they already, in their capacity of Poor-law guardians, give up a con- 
siderable amount of time to the performance of unremunerative public 
business. Iam not here inquiring whether the business of guardians 
is done with the utmost possible economy of time and labour; I am 
merely speaking of the actual facts as they exist. These persons are 
now asked to undertake a new department of labour, that of the sanitary 
supervision of their districts, including the provision of proper drain- 
age and water supply, the superintendence of the house accommo- 
dation of the poor, and the provision of suitable means for preventing 
the spread of epidemic disease. They are in the nature of the case 
very imperfectly informed on all these duties. They know only that 
they are troublesome and expensive, that they can be performed only 
by the help of specially instructed persons, clerks, doctors, surveyors, 
&e., all of whom must be paid, and paid out of the rates, all of whom, 
too, need supervision which they feel themselves quite unable to 
exercise efficiently. Added to this, they find that nearly every one 
of their duties is permissive, and the very natural consequence of 
all this is that they appoint just the officers whom the law compels 


them to appoint, and are able as well as willing to arrange their salaries ' 


on the lowest possible scale, because it is well understood that the less 
the officer does the better the majority of his many masters will like 
him. Officers appointed under such conditions are only too likely to 
take their tone from their employers. The number of persons in the 
world who love work for work’s sake is not very large at any time, 
but an officer of health, under the existing system, must do far more 
than work for his work’s sake. He must work under the persistent 
consciousness that his employers would prefer his pocketing his salary 
for doing nothing; and, as before remarked, inasmuch as he is paid “in 
the lump,” his pay is in inverse proportion to his labour, and still further 
security is taken against over-much zeal on his part by the fact that in 
those cases in which his actual subsistence is not directly dependent 
upon the good-will of his neighbours (as in the case of local practi- 
tioners and Poor-law medical officers) every rag of independence has 
been got rid of by the device of subjecting him to periodical and 
frequent re-election. 

It will be remarked, in reply to this not very encouraging view of 
local sanitary administration, that it entirely overlooks the action of the 
Local Government Board, which is intended to supply at once the 
mainspring and the regulator of the machinery. Let us inquire, there- 
fore, in the next place, how this portion of the apparatus is con- 
structed, and what it is worth. 

The clauses of the Public Health Act of 1875 which define the 
position and powers of the Local Government Board form Part IX. of 
the Act, and extend from clause 293 to 304 inclusive. There are, 
however, several other clauses which confer special powers upon this 
body with a view to special objects, as 33, 90, 130, 184, 139, &e. 
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Two of these clauses I will here quote at length, and I think they 
will be found to support the view which I have elsewhere maintained ` 
as regards the general scope and intention of the Act so far as any 
intention can be attributed to it, viz., “that certain constituted local 
authorities should provide that their respective districts should be 
properly drained and supplied with wholesome water, that the houses 
‘within them should be rendered wholesome, .and the spread of epi- 
demic disease, when accidentally introduced, promptly put a stop to ; 
and, further, that when the Local Sanitary Authority neglected these 
tasks, or was unable to perform them, the Central Authority should 
step in, and, directly or indirectly, make good their deficiency, that so 
at any rate the work should be done.” The clauses are as follows :— 

Clause 298.—“ The Local Government Board may from time to time 
cause to be made such inquiries as are directed by this Act, and such 
inquiries as they see fit in relation to any matters concerning the public health 
in any place, or any matters with respect to which their sanction, ap- 
proval, or consent is required by this Act.” 

Clause 299.—“ Where complaint is made to the Local Government 
Board that a local authority has made default in providing their 
district with sufficient sewers, or in the maintenance of existing 
sewers, or In providing their district with a supply of water in cases 
where danger arises to the health of the inhabitants from the in- 
sufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existing supply of water and 
a proper supply can be got at a reasonable cost, or that a local 
authority has made default in enforcing any provisions of this Act 
which’ it is their duty to enforce, the Local Government Board, if 
satisfied after due inquiry that the authority has been guilty of the 
alleged default, shall make an order limiting a time for the perform- 
ance of their duty in the matter of such complaint. If such duty is 
not performed by the time limited in the order, such order may be 
enforced by writ of mandamus, or the Local Government Board may 
appoint some person to perform such duty, and shall by order direct 
that the expenses of performing the same, together with a reasonable 
remuneration to the person appointed to superintend such performance, 
and amounting to a sum specified in the order, together with the costs 
of the proceedings, shall be paid by the authority in default; and any 
order made for the payment of such expenses and costs may be removed 
into the Court of Queen’s Bench and be enforced in the same manner 
as if the same were an order of such Court.” 

The latter clause is merely a re-enactment, as nearly as possible 
totidem verbis, of clause 49 of the Sanitary Act of 1866, the only 
variation being in the substitution of the Local Government Board 
(created in 1871) for the Secretary of State, and of the words “the 
provisions ‘of this Act” for a statement of those of two other Acts 
which this Act superseded. š 

If the intention of such clauses as these, taken together with the 
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earlier clauses which define the objects and duties of the local 
authorities, be not that which I have stated, it is difficult to under- 
stand what other meaning they can possibly have; for we cannot 
attribute to Parliament the intention of deliberately passing an un- 
meaning Act. In practice, however, we find that they produce but 
little effect, and in many cases none at all. Every person who has 
been engaged since the passing of Mr. Stansfeld’s Act (that of 1872) 
in sanitary work can bear witness to the existence of hamlets and 
whole villages which have no proper water supply and no proper 
drainage, and where a large number of the houses are unfit for decent 
habitation, and where, moreover, the state of things in these respects 
remains the same year after year, Improving a little as regards matters 
of trifling’ and temporary nuisance since the appointment of the in- 
spectors provided for in the Act of 1872, but, so far as all essential 
sanitary conditions are concerned, nothing bettered, but rather in 
some cases growing worse. I can, from my own knowledge, point to 
many such, yet these have been reported year after year to the local 
authorities, and year after year have been neglected by them; the 
neglect itself has been noticed in each succeeding report—with a 
similar result. Copies of these reports are annually sent to the Local 
Government Board, but still nothing is done, and in more than one 
case special application has been made to that body referring to the 
reports, and drawing attention to the default of the local authority, 
but still without effect. These are matters which have occurred in 
the experience of one man, which is in no respect different from 
that of hundreds of others. Exception may, no doubt, be taken, and, 
indeed, has been taken, to the form of clause 299. It is said that it 
gives no Initiative to the Local Government Board, which can thus act 
only “where complaint is made.” Such a pretext for inaction, how- 
ever, would be pitiably frivolous even if clause 299 stood alone, but 
when read in connection with clause 293 it becomes utterly contemptible. 
If words convey any meaning whatsoever, there can be no doubt as 
to the force of those words in clause 293 which expressly give to 
the Local Government Board the power to “cause to be made such 
inquiries as they see fit in relation to any matters concerning the 
public health in any place;” and when it is remembered that the 
Board receives annual reports from every medical officer of health, 
that it possesses also an army of inspectors belonging to its own 
staff and paid by salary, and therefore available at any time for 
the purpose of testing the accuracy of a report or ascertaining the 
existence and circumstances of an imputed case of negligence on the 
part of a local authority on the spot, it is not too much to say that 
for every failure in sanitary administration throughout the country the 
Local Government Board alone ought to be held responsible. 

It may be said, indeed, that the imperfect condition of the sanitary 
law which I have pointed out in the earlier part of this paper forms 
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the best excuse for its still more imperfect administration; and there 
may be some validity in this plea, so far as it is alleged in behalf of the 
local authorities. Those bodies, forming as they do a kind of adminis- 
trative militia neither well drilled in their duties nor especially zealous 
in the service, may fairly claim to be forgiven if, when they find them- 
selves called upon to fulfil a number of troublesome and not very 
popular functions, they plead the obscurity and cumbersomeness of the 
law which they have to administer, and the certainty that thei best 
efforts will earn them neither the thanks nor the support of the central 
authority, as an excuse to their own consciences for some slackness in 
the performance of them. But the case is altogether altered when the 
same excuse is advanced for the laches of the Local Government Board. 
That is an organized department of the Imperial Government, not a 
mere body of amateurs; it draws upon the Imperial Exchequer, not upon 
scanty and jealously-watched local rates; its president and members 
are high. State officials, subject to none of the local and personal 
influences which beset a vestryman or a rural guardian; above all, the 
Local Government Board is itself responsible for the condition of the 
law, no less than for its administration. And what an admission does 
the mere advancement of such an excuse imply as to the present and 
former condition of this department of Government! The Sanitary Act 
of 1875 repealed in whole or in part no less than two-and-twenty 
previous statutes, dealing with similar subject matter, all of them 
passed within the previous six-and-twenty years, and even then it left 
untouched a number of matters which should clearly have been 
included in any comprehensive measure. For instance, while assigning 
to the local Sanitary Authority the duty of providing against the 
spread of infectious diseases generally, it left the Vaccination Act 
untouched, by which the only really efficient means of dealing with 
small-pox, one of the most infectious of all diseases, is left in the hands 
of the Board of Guardians, a body having in many cases a distinct area ` 
of jurisdiction, and in most cases a distinct set of officers from those 
of the Sanitary Authority. In short, it is clearly shown that Parlia- 
ment has been, for six-and-twenty years before 1875, constantly tin- 
kering at Sanitary Laws, and that, at the end of that time, it has 
produced under the inspiration of the Local Government Board a code 
which is so obscure that no two authorities understand it alike, so full 
of blunders that no body can administer it, and so hopelessly inefficient 
that it would be useless if any body could do so. Itis further to be 
observed that, whatever share of responsibility for the existing state of 
confusion in sanitary matters may fairly belong to previous Govern- 
ments, there can be no doubt but that a vastly increased proportion 
belongs to the Local Government department of the existing adminis- 
tration. 

Beyond all comparison the greatest advance which this country has 
made in sanitary legislation was the passing of the Public Health 
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Act of 1872 by the late Government. That that Act was imperfect 
and full of omissions no one doubts, least of all those who were most 
active in passing it; but it should be remembered that it was passed 
under circumstances of very considerable difficulty. It was passed 
towards the end of the last session but one of the late Parhament— 
at a time when Mr. Gladstone’s great majority had become hopelessly 
mutinous, when it was becoming impossible to pass anything but by 
the permission of the Opposition, and when the near approach of a 
general election rendered members morbidly anxious to avoid offending 
any class of their constituents; and it was almost avowedly a transi- 
tional measure. But all these disadvantages notwithstanding, it did 
more, by rendering some sort of sanitary machinery universal through- 
out the country, to spread abroad a knowledge of the actual conditions 
and requirements of the rural districts, than any measure, or than 
than all the measures put together, which had ever gone before it. It 
was full of defects beyond all doubt, but it was full also of provisions 
conducive to valuable results, and one of the most valuable of these 
was, that within the next three years it brought out carefully matured 
opinions from a number of well-qualified persons, as to the sanitary 
requirements of the country, and as to the means by which those 
requirements could best be met. Persons who have studied those 
opinions—contained as they are in reports of officers of health, papers 
read before the Social Science Association or the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, or at Poor-law Conferences, or contributed to various 
sanitary publications—have been struck, as indeed they could not fail 
to be struck, by the unanimity which prevails among them, not only 
as to the actually existing defects, but also in regard to the most pro- 
mising means of remedy. 

In the midst of the state of things thus brought about, the present 
Government came into power. They brought with them a majority not 
indeed nominally so large as that which had been possessed by their 
predecessors, but large enough for all practical purposes, and compact 
and disciplined to a degree which has made the present the strongest 
Government which has existed for many years, and seems to promise 
it still a considerable lease of power. They came in also with an 
unusual degree of freedom from political excitement, amidst great 
anxiety on the part of all classes to exchange the sensational legisla- 
tion of previous years for much-needed and much-neglected measures 
for the practical improvement of the people, and with the Premiers half 
jocular announcement, “ Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas,” still unfor- 
gotten. They had none of the excuses which might have availed 
their predecessors. Clearly it was necessary to do something, to make 
some attempt to redeem their own pledges, and to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of the country. Under these circumstances they hit upon a 
notable device. They proceeded to mash up the two-and-twenty 
existing statutes which had reduced all sanitary administration to a 
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hopeless chaos into a single code. To the sanitary reformers they 
represented this proceeding as merely a step in advance, but it was to 
enjoy the credit of being a great step, because it was to clear the 
ground and afford a firm footing for further progress. They disarmed 
the fears of the obstructives by the plea that-really they were going to 
attempt nothing new—they did but intend to codify the existing law, 
‘to explain it, and make it intelligible without seriously enlarging its 
power or extending its scope. And then they proceeded, in utter 
disregard of all that had been learned from the successes and failures 
of earlier legislation, in complete contempt of the well-established 
opinions of all who had extensive experience to guide them, to con- 
‘found in one huge mass of unintelligent, cumbersome, and imbecile 
legislation, not only the useful provisions of the previous Acts, but all 
their blunders and omissions as well—even to the very verbiage which 
had been found to puzzle the judges, and the very phrases which had 
been so interpreted as to defeat the whole object of the law. This 
was the achievement of the Government in 1875; and from that time 
to this, the stereotyped answer of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to every deputation which has urged him to undertake new 
legislation, to every representation made to him of: the inefficiency of 
the existing law, has been to the effect that really so great a step was 
made by the legislation of 1875, that we must rest and be thankful, 
and expect no more at present. Truly they are but the smallest of 
mercies for, which we are thus to be thankful. Certainly the step was 
one which left us as deep as everin the slough which we were in before. 
Thus has the Local Government Board, like Macbeth’s witches, 


“ Kept the word of promise to the ear, | 
And broken it to the hope.” 


Seriously, it is time that public opinion was aroused in this matter, 
and in order to be so aroused it requires only to be adequately 
informed. If only a sufficiently large number of our countrymen can 
be got to understand the facts of the case, it is not conceivable that 
they will much longer endure that a department of Government should 
go on much longer constantly altering the law, but always failing 
to render it efficient; perpetually remodelling the administrative 
_ machinery, but always taking care that it shall not work; everlast- 
ingly multiplying officials, but never permitting them to do their 
work; perpetually increasing expenditure, but always providing that 
the nation shall not profit by it. 

Any one who will take the trouble to search through the huge and 
dreary mass of literature which exists on this subject will find that he 
can arrive at only one conclusion, namely, that no administrative 
machinery so cumbersome, so extravagant, and so inefficient as is the 
anomalous kind of double government by which local affairs in Eng- 
land are mismanaged is to be found im any country more civilized 
than Turkey. 
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I have enlarged so far upon the question of sanitary law and 
administration because my immediate subject is inextricably mixed 
up with it, and it is, in fact, by means of it only that any shadow of 
authority is exercised over the condition of labourers’ houses. How 
hopelessly insufficient this is I have already pointed out, and I must 
now say a few words only in conclusion in regard to possible remedies: 
but previously to so doing I feel it necessary to make one remark. 
There is very considerable danger in the recent attempts at legislation 
on these subjects lest the question of the condition of labourers’ houses 
should come to be looked at too exclusively from a sanitary point of 
view. That it is very important in that respect I do not deny, but 
it is also a great moral question, and is probably far more important 
in its moral than even in its hygienic aspect. Evidence on this matter 
is needless, but were it necessary it exists in abundance, and perhaps 
the best examples of it are to be found in two documents to which I 
have already had occasion to refer—Mr. Fraser’s evidence as Assist- 
ant-Commissioner on the employment of women and children in 
agriculture, and Dr. Wilson’s pamphlet, already so often quoted. The 
distinction is one of some importance, for although health and morality 
may be somewhat closely connected, it is yet quite possible that 
domestic arrangements may be perfectly consistent with the main- 
tenance of bodily health which are altogether: intolerable in a moral 
point of view. 

In considering the remedies to be applied to the state of things 
disclosed in the earlier part of this article the first proposition must 
be negative. I must first show, what is also no difficult task, why 
the various royal roads which have been proposed, and the especial 
panaceas which it is now heresy to dishelieve, will not answer the 
expectations of those who trust in them.. 

Mr. Cross’s Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act is the first 
measure which will occur to every one’s mind in this connection. Of 
this measure I would not speak without respect. Mr. Cross, its author, 
is a Minister who is generally and most deservedly popular. No 
statesman of the day has risen more rapidly or more justly into a 
high place in the estimation of his countrymen, and certainly none, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Hardy, has, during the present 
generation, filled the difficult office of Home Secretary with so great 
general acceptance. Moreover, Mr. Cross enjoys the distinction of 
being the one member of the present administration who has shown 
any real regard for social improvement and the civilization of the 
lowest classes. How far his measure will really work for the good of 
the dwellers in large towns, it is as yet too soon to determine ; but 
its action has not hitherto been extended to our rural population, and 
it is not difficult to predict that if it is so extended it will fail of its 
object. Mr. Cross himself, in some of his speeches on the subject, has 
told us two things. He has told us (1) that he does not expect that 
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the very lowest of the population, who will be turned out of their old 
unwholesome “rookeries” by the action of the Act, will be the persons 
who will occupy the new, decent, and wholesome houses which are to 
replace them. These will probably be filled by a better class of tenants 
coming from houses in other places, less good or higher-rented than 
the new ones; and the tenements thus vacated will in their turn be 
occupied by the ejected tenants, and be to them a vast improvement 
on their earlier places of abode. And he has also told us (2) that it 
will not do to give people houses at unremunerative rents—that to do 
so is to pauperize the classes you intend to benefit, as well as unduly 
to burden those who provide them. On the first of these statements 
I would only remark that the course of events which Mr. Cross pre- 
dicts is clearly the most probable one, but that it will require careful 
supervision on the part of the authorities to prevent the ejected tenants 
of the “rookeries” from taking their wretched surroundings and their 
negligent habits with them, and so establishing new “rookeries” in 
the more decent localities to which they aré removed. On the other 
point there is more to be said. The word “ pauperize” has become a 
perfect bugbear to English ears, and rightly so, since pauperism has 
been and is the greatest curse of modern England. Still, the mere 
sound of this word should not be permitted to throw us into such a 
state of panic as paralyzes our reason, and blinds us to the importance 
of the facts around us. The question for us is, How did the existing 
state of things come about? and how can it be remedied? If, as Mr. 
Cross: appears to mean, anything in shape of State aid, even though 
it be only temporary, towards improving the habitations of the poor, 
is to be looked upon as “pauperization,” it seems to follow that the 
State is not to interfere otherwise than by an enabling Act, and that 
the matter is to be relegated to the action of ordinary commercial laws, 
in order that it may in due time remedy itself. Such a proposition 
reminds us somewhat of the conduct of the famous physician of Laputa 
whom the Traveller left, after he had reduced a dog to an apparently 
lifeless condition, “ endeavouring to recover the patient by the same 
operation.” Non-interference by Government—relegation, that is, of the 
whole matter to the action of ordinary commercial laws—is exactly 
what has’ brought about the state of things above described; and the 
same course of action (or inaction) is to this day in many places con- 
tinuing the process. Itis not easy to see why we should expect it 
suddenly to reverse its hitherto constant effects. Pauperism or no 
pauperism, one thing is certain—viz., this, that if the houses of the 
poor are to be in any appreciable degree improved, as a class, it is 
only by some energetic. action of Government that such a result can 
be brought about.* It is bad economy to set a whole team to draw a 

* Sce on this subject‘ Homes of the London Poor. By Octavia Hill,” 1875, p. 172; whore it 
is shown that private efforts, including those of Lady Burdett Coutts, Sir Sydney Waterlow, 


and the Peabody Trustees, have‘in thirty years housed only 26,000 persons, —“ not a great deal 
more than half the number which is yearly added to the population of London.” 
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one-horse cart along a decent. road, but if the cart has got imbedded 
in a bog the only choice may be whether you will set the whole team 
to drag it out or leave it there for good. What has happened in the 
case of the recent Education Act is highly instructive in this relation. 
In that instance public opinion had been sufficiently aroused. Parlia- 
ment determined that the children of the poor should be educated, 
and accordingly went so far as to enable the Board of Guardians, the 
distinctively pauper-authority, to pay the school-fees of the children 
of indigent parents, and to enact that the receipt of such assistance 
should not constitute pauperism. To many of us, no doubt, it seems 
that it-would be as reasonable to declare that the appropriation, say 
of other people’s horses, should not constitute theft ; but nevertheless 
such is the law, and it is so simply because it was patent to those who 
made it law that so only could the object be attained; but if an equal 
necessity be shown, and an equal impossibility of satisfying that neces- 
sity by less drastic measures, it is not easy to show any reason in the 
nature of things why a man should be pauperized by receiving State 
aid in the matter of housing his children any more than by receiving 
the same aid towards educating them. 

To discuss so difficult and important a subject at the end of a paper 
already too long is manifestly impossible. I will only observe here 
that the other favourite panacea, viz., trusting to private efforts to 
effect the improvement required, is likely to prove.even less successful 
than the proposition to extend the action of the Artizans’ and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Act to the rural districts. I am by no means 
disposed to undervalue private efforts. I am aware of, and have at 
all times duly acknowledged, the great good which has been done by 
- Cottage Improvement Associations and other similar institutions, and 
still more the vast improvement which has been brought about in the 
cottages on many great estates under the auspices of benevolent and 
intelligent landlords. But it must be remembered that even in these 
days there survive a few half-fossilized landlords who are neither 
intelligent nor benevolent, and a few also who are careless or 
embarrassed; and against such there is no security. It must be 
remembered, too, that as a rule it is not on great estates, nor properly 
spealing on any estates at all, that the mass of the bad cottages are 
to be found, but that they belong for the most part to small owners, 
tradesmen or lawyers, peasant proprietors, and above all so-called 
“squatters.” These are almost the only classes who can make cot- 
tage property a good investment, and in their hands it is very 
commonly the case that the worse the cottages are the better they 
will pay. Into the causes of these facts J have now no space to enter, 
but that they are facts is generally acknowledged, and so long as 
they continue to be so it is plain enough that to trust to private effort 
for the improvement of the house accommodation of the working 
classes is to lean upon a broken reed. My object in the present paper ° 
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will be sufficiently attained if I have been able in any degree to bring 
home to the minds of some portion of the British public the following 
propositions :— 

(1.) That a considerable proportion of the houses of our labouring 
poor are in a condition which, whether considered from a physical, a 
moral, or a social standpoint, must be pronounced at once disgraceful 
and dangerous. 

(2.) That our progress during the last few years in regard to this 
matter is not so great as has been generally supposed, or as the 
amount of knowledge acquired would seem to demand. 

(3.) That the existing law in regard to this and to sanitary matters 
generally is inefficient and unsatisfactory to a degree which is not 
generally understood or acknowledged, and that the administration 
of that law is at once ignorant, feeble, insincere, and inefficient. 

(4.) That the responsibility for this state of things rests upon the 
Government, and mainly upon the Local Government Department of 
the present Administration. 

(5.) Finally, that it rests with the people of England, by bringing 
public opinion to bear upon their representatives in Parliament, to 
insist upon the application of an efficient remedy to a state of things 
inconsistent equally with civilization, humanity, and Christian faith. 


GILBERT W. CHILD. 


THE GREATNESS OF THE ROMANS. 


OME was great in arms, in government, in law. This combina- 
tion was the talisman of her august fortunes. But the three 
things, though blended in her, are distinct from each other, and the 
political analyst is called upon to give a separate account of each. 
By what agency was this State, out of all the States of Italy, 
out of all the States of the world, elected to a triple pre-eminence, 
and to the imperial supremacy of which it was the foundation? By 
what agency was Rome chosen as the foundress of an empire which 
we regard almost as a necessary step in human development, and 
which formed the material, and to no small extent the political matrix 
of modern Europe, though the spiritual life of our civilization is 
derived from another source? We are not aware that this question 
has ever been distiictly answered, or even distinctly propounded. 
The writer once put it to a very eminent Roman antiquarian, and the 
answer was a quotation from Virgil— 
« Hoc nemus, huno, inquit, frondoso vertice clivum 
Quis deus incertum est, habitat Deus; Arcades ipsum 


Credunt se vidisse Jovem cum spe nigrantem 
Higida concuteret dextra nimbosque cieret.”’ 


This perhaps was the best answer that Roman patriotism, ancient 
or modern, could give; and it certainly was given in the best form. 
The political passages of Virgil, like some in Lucan and Juvenal, 
have a grandeur entirely Roman with which neither Homer nor any 
other Greek has anything to do. But historical criticism, without 
doing injustice to the poetical aspect of the mystery, is bound to seek 
a rational solution. Perhaps in seeking the solution we may in some 
measure supply, or atleast suggest the mode of supplying, a deficiency 
which we venture to think is generally found in the first chapters of 
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histories. A national history, as it seems to us, ought to commence 
with a survey of the country or locality, its geographical position, 


. climate, productions, and other physical circumstances as they bear 


on the character of the people. We ought to be presented, in short, 
with a complete description of the scene of the historic drama, as well 
as with an account of the race who are to be the actors. In the early 
stages of his development, at all events, man is mainly the creature of 
physical circumstance; and by a systematic examination of physical 
circumstance we may to some extent cast the horoscope of the infant 
nation as it lies in the arms of Nature. 

That the central position of Rome, in the long and narrow peninsula 
of Italy, was highly favourable to her Italian dominion, and that the 
situation of Italy was favourable to her dominion over the countries 
surrounding the Mediterranean, has been often pointed out. But we 
have yet to ask what launched Rome in her career of conquest, and, 
still more, what rendered that career so different from those of ordi- 
nary conquerors? What caused the Empire of Rome to be so 
durable? what gave it so high an organization? what made it’ so 
tolerable, and even in some cases beneficent to her subjects? what 
enabled it to perform services so Important in preparing the way for a 
higher civilization ? 

About the only answer that we get to these questions is race. The 
Romans, we are told, were by nature a peculiarly warlike race. 
“They were the wolves of Italy,” says Mr. Merivale, who may be 
taken to represent fairly the state of opinion on this subject. : We are 
presented in short with the old fable of the Twins suckled by the She- 
wolf in a slightly rationalized form. It was more likely to be true, if 
anything, in its original form, for in mythology nothing is so irrational 
as rationalization. -That unfortunate She-wolf with her Twins has 
now been long discarded by criticism as a historical figure; but she 
still obtrudes herself -as a symbolical legend into the first.chapter of 
Roman history, and continues to affect the historian’s imagination 
and to give him a wrong bias at the outset. Who knows whether the 
statue which we possess Is a real counterpart of the original? Who 
knows what the meaning of the original statue was? If the group 
was of great antiquity; we may be pretty sure that it was not political 
or historic, but religious; for primeval art is the handmaid of religion; 
historic representation and political portraiture- belong generally to a 
later. age. We cannot tell. with certainty even that the original 
statue was Roman: it, may have been brought to Rome among the 
spoils of some conquered: city, in which case it-would have no refer- 
ence to Roman history at all. -We must banish it entirely from our 
minds, with all the associations and impressions which cling to it, 
and we must do the.same with regard -to the whole of that cycle of 
legends woven out of misinterpreted monuments or customs, with 
the embellishments of pure fancy, which grouped itself round the 
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apocryphal statues of the seven kings in the Capitol, aptly compared 
by Arnold to the apocryphal portraits of the early kings of Scotland 
in Holyrood, and those of the mediæval founders of Oxford in the 
Bodleian. We must clear our minds altogether of these fictions; they 
are not even ancient: they came into existence ata time when the 
early history of Rome was viewed in the deceptive light of her later 
achievements; when, under the influence of altered circumstances, 
Roman sentiment had probably undergone a considerable change; 
and when, consequently, the national imagination no longer pointed 
true to anything primeeval. 

Race, when tribal peculiarities are once formed, is a most important 
feature in history; those who deny this and who seek to resolve every- 
thing, even in advanced humanity, into the influence’ of external 
circumstances or of some particular external circumstance, such as 
food, are not less one-sided or less wide of the truth than those who 
employ race as the universal solution. Who can doubt that between 
the English and the French, between the Scotch and the Irish, 
there are differences of character which have profoundly affected 
and still affect the course of history? The case is still stronger if 
we take races more remote from each other, such as the English and 
the Hindoo. But the further we inquire, the more reason there appears 
to'be for believing that peculiarities of race are themselves originally 
formed by the influence of external circumstances on the primitive 
tribe; that, however marked and ingrained they may be, they are not 
congenital and perhaps not indelible. Englishmen and Frenchmen 
are closely assimilated by education; and the weaknesses of character 
supposed to: be inherent in the Irish gradually disappear under the more 
benign influences of the New World. Thus, by ascribing the achieve- 
ments of the Romans to the special qualities of their race, we should 
not be solving the problem, but only stating it again in other terms. 

But besides this, the wolf theory halts in a still more evident 
manner. The foster-children of the she-wolf, let them have never so 
much of their foster-mother’s milk in them, do not do what the Romans 
did, and they do precisely what the Romans. did not. They kill, 
ravage, plunder—perhaps they conquer and even for a time retain 
their conquests—but they do not found highly organized empires, 
they do not civilize, much less do they give birth to law. The brutal 
and desolating domination of the Turk, which, after being long artifi- 
cially upheld by diplomacy, is at last falling into final ruin, is the type 
of an empire founded by the foster-children of the she-wolf. Plunder, 
in the animal lust of which alone it originated, remains its law, and its 
only: notion of imperial administration is a coarse division, imposed by 
the extent of its territory, into satrapies, which, as the central dynasty, 
enervated by sensuality, loses its force, revolt, and break up the empire. 
Even the Macedonian, pupil of Aristotle though he was, did not create an 
empire at all comparable to that created by the Romans. He overran 
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an immense extent of territory, and scattered over a portion of it 
the seed of an inferior species of Hellenic civilization ; but he did not 
organize it into an empire, much less did he give it, and through it 
the world, a code of law. It at once fell apart into a number of 
separate kingdoms, the despotic rulers of which were Sultans with a 
tinge of Hellenism, and which went for nothing in the political 
development of mankind. 

What if the very opposite theory to that of the she-wolf and her 
foster-children should be true? What if the Romans should have 

owed their peculiar and unparalleled success to their having been at 
- first not more warlike, but less warlike than their neighbours? It 
may seem a paradox, but we suspect that in their imperial ascendency 
is seen one of the earliest and not least important steps in that gradual 
triumph of intellect over force, even in war, which has been an essen- 
tial part of the progress of civilization. The happy day may come 
when Science in the form of a benign old gentleman with a bald head 
and spectacles on nose, holding some beneficent compound in his 
hand, will confront a standing army, and the standing army will cease 
to exist. That will be the final victory of intellect. But in the mean- 
time, our acknowledgements are due to the primitive inventors of 
military organization and military discipline. They shivered Goliath’s 
spear. A mass of comparatively unwarlike burghers, unorganized and - 
undisciplined, though they may be the hope of civilization from their 
mental and industrial qualities, have as little of collective as they have 
of individual strength in war; they only get in each other’s way, and 
fall singly victims to the prowess of a gigantic barbarian. He who 
first thought of combining their force by organization, so as to make 
their numbers tell, and who taught them to obey officers, to form 
regularly for action, and to execute united movements at the word of 
command, was, perhaps, as great a benefactor of the species as he who 
grew the first corn, or built the first canoe. 

What is the special character of the Roman legends, so far as they 
relate to war? Their special character is, that they are legends not 
of personal prowess but of discipline. Rome has no Achilles. The 
great national heroes, Camillus, Cincinnatus, Papirius ‘Cursor, Fabius 
Maximus, Manlius, are not prodigies of personal strength and valour, 
but commanders and disciplinarians. The most striking incidents are 
incidents of discipline. The most striking incident of all 1s the exe- 
cution by a commander of his own son for having gained a victory 
against orders. “ Disciplinam militarem,” Manlius is made to say, 
“qua stetit ad hanc diem Romana res.” Discipline was the great 
secret of Roman ascendency in war. It is the great secret of all 
ascendency in war. Victories of the undisciplined over the disciplined, 
such as Killiecrankie and Preston Pans, are rare exceptions which only 
prove the rule. The rule is that in anything like a parity of personal 
prowess and of generalship discipline is victory. ‘Thrice Rome en- 
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countered disciplme equal or superior to her own. Pyrrhus at first 
beat her, but there was no nation behind him; Hannibal beat her, but 
his nation did not support him; she beat the army of Alexander, but 
the army of Alexander when it encountered her, like that of Frederic 
at Jena, was an old machine, and it was commanded by a man who 
was more like Tippoo Sahib than the conqueror of Darius. 

But how came military discipline to be so specially cultivated by the 
Romans? We can see how it came to be specially cultivated by the 
Greeks: it was the necessity of civic armies, fighting perhaps against 
warlike aristocracies; it was the necessity of Greeks in general fighting 
agaist the invading hordes of the Persian. We can see how it came 
to be cultivated among the mercenaries and professional soldiers of 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal. But what was the motive power in the case of 
Rome? Dismissing the notion of occult qualities of race, we look for 
a rational explanation in the circumstances of the plain which was the 
cradle of the Roman Empire. 

It is evident that in the period designated as that of the kings, when 
Rome commenced her career of conquest, she was, for that time and 
country, a great and wealthy city. This is proved by the works of the 
kings, the Capitoline Temple, the excavation for the Circus Maximus, 
the Servian Wall, and above all the Cloaca Maxima. Historians have 
indeed undertaken to give us a very disparaging picture of the ancient 
Rome, which they confidently describe as nothing more than a great 
village of shingle-roofed cottages thinly scattered over a large area. 
We ask in vain what are the materials for this description. It is most 
probable that the private buildings of Rome under the kings were 
roofed with nothing better than shingle, and it is very likely that they 
were mean and dirty, as the private buildings of Athens appear to have 
been, and as those of most of the great cities of the middle ages un- 
questionably were. But the Cloaca Maxima is in itself conclusive 
evidence of a large population, of wealth, and of a not inconsiderable 
degree of civilization. Taking our stand upon this monument, and 
clearing our vision entirely of Romulus and his asylum, we seem dimly 
to perceive the existence of a deep prehistoric background, richer than 
1s commonly supposed in the germs of civilization,—a remark which may 
in all hkelihood be extended to the background of history in general. 
Nothing surely can be more grotesque than the idea of a set of wolves, 
Ukethe Norse pirates before their conversion to Christianity, constructing 
in then den the Cloaca Maxima. 

That Rome was comparatively great and wealthy is certain. We 
can hardly doubt that she was a seat of industry and commerce, and 
that the theory which represents her industry and commerce as having 
been developed subsequently to her conquests is the reverse of the fact. 
Whence, but from industry and commerce, could the population and 
` the wealth have come? Peasant farmers do not live in cities, and 
plunderers do not accumulate. Rome had around her what was then 
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a rich and peopled plain; she stood at a meeting-place of nationalities; 
she was on a navigable river, yet out of the reach of pirates; the sea 
near her was full of commerce, Etruscan,’ Greek, and Carthaginian. 
‘Her first colony was Ostia, evidently commercial and connected with 
salt-works, which: may “well have supplied the staple of her trade. 
Her patricians were financiers and money-lenders. We are aware that 
a different turn has been given to this part of the story, and that the 
indebtedness has been represented as incurred not by loans of money, 
but by advances of farm stock. This, however, completely contradicts 
the whole tenor of the narrative, and especially what is said about 
the measures for relieving the debtor by reducing the rate of interest 
and by deducting from the principal debt the interest already paid. 
The narrative as it stands, moreover, is supported by analogy. It has 
a parallel in the economical history of ancient Athens, 'ʻand in the 
“scaling of debts,” to use the American equivalent for Seisachtheia, 
by the legislation of Solon. What prevents our supposing that usury, 
when it first made its appearance on the scene, before people had 
learned to draw the distinction between crimes and defaults, presented 
itself in a very coarse and cruelform? True, the currency was clumsy, 
and retained philological traces of a system of barter; but without 
commerce there could have been no currency at all, 

Even more decisive is‘the proof afforded by the early political 
history of Rome. In that wonderful first decade of Livy there is no | 
doubt enough of Livy himself to give him a high place among the 
masters of fiction. It is the epic of a nation of politicians, and admir- 
ably adapted for the purposes of education as the grand presentation 
of Roman character and the rich treasury of Roman sentiment. But 
we can hardly doubt that in the political portion there is a founda- 
tion of fact; it is too circumstantial, too consistent in itself, and at 
the same time too much borne out by analogy, to be altogether 
fiction. The institutions which we find existing in historic times must 
have been evolved by some such struggle between the orders of 
patricians and plebeians as that which Livy presents tous. And these 
politics, with their parties and sections of parties, their shades of 
political character, the sustained interest which they imply in political 
objects, their various devices and compromises, are not the politics of 
a community of peasant farmers, living apart each on his own farm 
and thinking of his own crops: they are the politics of the quick- 
witted and gregarious population of an mdustrial and commercial 
city. They are politics of the same sort as those upon which the 
Palazzo Vecchio looked down in Florence. That ancient Rome was 
a republic there can be no doubt. Even the so-called monarchy 
appears clearly to have been elective; and republicanism may be 
described broadly with reference to its origin, as the government of 
the city and of the artisan, while monarchy and aristocracy are the ’ 
governments of the country and of farmers. 
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The legend which ascribes the assembly of centuries to the legis- 
lation of Servius probably belongs to the same class as the legend 
which ascribes trial by jury and the division of England into shires to 
the legislation of Alfred. Still the assembly of centuries existed ; it 
was evidently ancient, belonging apparently to a stratum of institutions 
anterior to the assembly of tribes; and it was a constitution distribut- 
ing political power and duties according to a property qualification 
which, in the upper grades, must, for the period, have been high though 
measured by a primitive currency. The existence of such qualifi- 
cations, and the social ascendency of wealth which the constitution 
implies, are inconsistent with the theory of a merely agricultural and 
military Rome. Who would think of framing such a constitution, 
say, for one of the rural ‘districts of France ? 

Other indications of the real character of the prehistoric Rome 
might be mentioned. The preponderance of the infantry and the 
comparative weakness of the cavalry is an almost certain sign of 
democracy, and of the social state in which democracy takes its 
birth—at least in the case of a country which did not, like Arcadia 
or Switzerland, preclude by its nature the growth of a cavalry force; 
but on the contrary was rather favourable to it. Nor would it be 
easy to account for the strong feeling of attachment to the city which 
led to its restoration when it had been destroyed by the Gauls, and 
defeated the project of a migration to Veii, if Rome was nothing but 
a collection of miserable huts, the abodes of a tribe of marauders. 
We have, moreover, the actual traces of an industrial organization in 
the existence of certain guilds of artisans, which may have been more 
important at first than they were when the military spirit had become 
thoroughly ascendant. 

Of course when Rome had once been drawn into the career of con- 
quest, the ascendency of the military spirit would be complete; war, 
and the organization of territories acquired in war, would then become 
the great occupation of her leading citizens ; industry and commerce 
would fall into disesteem, and be deemed unworthy of the members 
of the imperial race. Carthage would no doubt have undergone a 
similar change of character, had the policy which was carried to its 
greatest height by the aspiring house of Barcas succeeded in convert- 
ing her from a trading city into the capital of a great military empire. 
So would Venice, had she been able to carry on her system of conquest 
in the Levant and of territorial aggrandisement on the Italian main- 
land. The career of Venice was arrested by the League of Cambray. 
On Carthage the policy of military aggrandisement, which was appa- 
rently resisted by the sage instinct of the great merchants while it was 
supported by the professional soldiers and the populace, brought utter 
ruin; while Rome paid the inevitable penalty of military despotism. Even 
when the Roman nobles had become a caste of conquerors and pro- 
consuls, they retained certain mercantile habits; unlike the French 
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aristocracy, and aristocracies generally, they were careful keepers of 
their accounts, and they showed a mercantile talent for business, as 
well as a more than mercantile hardness, in their financial exploitation 
of the conquered world. Brutus and his contemporaries were usurers 
like the patricians of the early times. No one, we venture to think, 
who has been accustomed to study national character, will believe 
that the Roman character was formed by waralone: it was manifestly 
formed by war combined with business. 

To what an: extent the later character of Rome affected national 
tradition, or rather fiction, as to her original character, we see from 
the fable which tells us that she had no navy before the first Punic 
war, and that when compelled to builda fleet by the exigencies of lost 
war, Shee had to copy a Carthaginian war galley which had been cast 
ashore, and to train her rowers by exercising them on dry land. She 
had a fleet before the war with Pyrrhus, probably from the time at 
which she took possession of Antium, if not before; and even 1f her first 
treaty with Carthage is to be assigned to the date to which Mommsen, 
and not to that to which Polybius assigns it, that treaty shows that 
before 348 B.C. she had an interest in a wide seaboard, which must 
have carried with it some amount of maritime power. 

Now this wealthy, and as we suppose industrial and commercial 
city was the chief place, and in course of time became the mistress 
and protectress, of a plain large for that part of Italy, and then in 
such a condition as to be tempting to the spoiler. Over this plain on 
two sides hung ranges of mountains inhabited by hill tribes, Sabines, 
Equians, Volscians, Hernicans, with the fierce and restless Samnite . 
in the rear. No doubt these hill tribes raided on the plain as hill 
tribes always do; probably they were continually being pressed down 
upon it by the migratory movements of other tribes behind them. 
Some of them seem to have been in the habit of regularly swarming, 
like bees, under the form of the Ver Sacrum. On the north, again, 
were the Etruscan hill towns, with their lords, pirates by sea, and 
probably marauders by land; for the period of their degenerate 
luxury and frivolity may be regarded as subsequent to their subjuga- 
tion by the Romans; at any rate, when they first appear upon the 
scene they are a conquering race. The wars with the Aiqui and Volsci 
have been ludicrously multiplied and exaggerated by Livy; but even 
without the testimony of any historian, we might assume that there 
would be wars with them and with the other mountaineers, and also 
‘with the marauding Etruscan chiefs. At the same time, we may be 
sure that in personal strength and prowess, the men of the plain and 
of the city would be inferior both to the mountaineers and to those 
Etruscan chiefs whose trade was war. How did the men of the plain 
and of the city manage to make up for this inferiority, to turn the 
scale of force in their favour, and ultimately to subdue both the 
mountaineers and the Etruscans? In the conflict with the moun- 
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taineers, something might be done by superiority of weapons which 
superior wealth would afford. But more would be done by military 
organization and discipline. To military organization and discipline 
the Romans accordingly learned to submit themselves, as did the 
English Parliamentarians after the experience of Edgehill, as did the 
democracy of the Northern States of America after the experience of 
their first campaign. At the same time the Romans learned the lesson 
so momentous, and at the same time so difficult for citizen soldiers, of 
drawing the line between civil and military life. The turbulent demo- 
cracy of the former, led into the field, doffed the citizen, donned the 
soldier, and obeyed the orders of a commander whom as citizens they 
detested, and whom when they were led back to the forum at the end of 
the summer campaign they were ready again to oppose and to Impeach. 
No doubt all this part of the history has been immensely embellished 
by the patriotic imagination, the heroic features have been exagge- 
vated, the harsher features softened though not suppressed. Still it is 
impossible to question the general fact. The result attests the process. 
The Roman legions were formed in the first instance of citizen soldiers, 
who yet had been made to submit to a rigid discipline, and to feel 
that in that submission lay their strength. When, to keep up the 
siege of Veii, military pay was introduced, a step was taken in the 
transition from a citizen soldiery to a regular army, such as the 
legions ultimately became, with its standing discipline of the camp; 
and that the measure should have been. possible is another proof that 
Rome was a great city with a well-supplied treasury, not a collection 
of mud huts. No doubt the habit of military discipline reacted on 
the political character of the people, and gave it the stréngth and 
self-control which were so fatally wanting in the case of Florence. 
The line was drawn, under the pressure of a stern necessity, be- 
tween civil and military life, and between the rights and duties of 
each. The power of the magistrate, jealously limited in the city, was 
enlarged to absolutism for the preservation of discipline in the field. 
But the distinction between the king or magistrate and the general, 
and between the special capacities required for the duties of each, is 
everywhere of late growth. We may say the same of ‘departmental 
distinctions altogether. The executive, the legislative, the judicial 
power, civil authority and military command, all lie enfolded in the 
same primitive germ. The king, or the magistrate who takes his 
place, is expected to lead the people in war as well as to govern them 
in peace. In European monarchies this idea still lingers, fortified no 
doubt by the personal unwillingness of the kings to let the military 
power go out of their hands. Nor in early times is the difference 
between the qualifications of a ruler and those of a commander so 
great as it afterwards became; the business of the State is simple, 
and force of character is the main requisite in both cases. Annual 
consulships must have been fatal to strategical experience, while, on 
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the other hand, they would save the Republic from being tied to an 
unsuccessful general. But the storms of war which broke on Rome 


. from all quarters soon brought about the recognition of special 


aptitude for military comimand in the appointment of dictators. As 
to the distinction between military and naval ability, it is of very 
recent birth: Blake, Price Rupert, and Monk were made admirals 
because they had been successful as generals, just as Hannibal was 


appointed by Antiochus to the command of a fleet. 


At Preston Pans, as before at Kilhcrankie, the line of the Hanoverian 
regulars was broken bythe headlong charge of the wild clans, for which 
the regulars were unprepared. Taught by the experience of Preston 
Pans, the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden formed in three lines, so 
as'to repair a broken front. The Romans in like manner formed in 
three lmes—hastaiz, principes, and triarti—evidently with the same 
object. Our knowledge of the history of Roman tactics does not 
enable us to say exactly at’ what period this formation began to 
supersede the phalanx, which appears to have preceded it, and 
which is the natural order of halt-disciplined or imperfectly armed 


_Taasses, as we see in the case of the army formed by Philip out of the 


Macedonian peasantry, and again in the case of the French Revolu- 
tionary columns. We cannot say, therefore, whether this formation 
in three lines is any way traceable to experience dearly bought in wars 
with Italian highlanders, or to a lesson taught by the terrible onset 
of the Gaul. Again, the punctilious care in the entrenchment of- the 
camp, even for a night’s halt, which moved the admiration of Pyrrhus 
and was a material part of Roman tactics, was likely to be inculcated 
by the perils to which a burgher army would be exposed in carrying 
on war under-or among hills and always liable to'the sudden attack 
of a swift, surefooted, and wily foe. The habit of carrying a heavy 
load of palisades on the march would be a part of the same necessity. 

Even from the purely military point of view, then, the She-wolf and 
the Twins seem to us not appropriate emblems of Roman greatness. A 
better frontispiece for historians of Rome, if we mistake not, would be 
some symbol of the patroness of the lowlands and their protectress 
against the wild tribes of the highlands. There should also be some- 
thing to symbolize the protectress of Italy against the Gauls, whose 
irruptions Rome, though defeated at Allia, succeeded ultimately in 
arresting and hurling back, to the general benefit of Italian civilization 
which, we may be sure, felt very grateful to her for that service, and 
remembered it when her existence was threatened by Hannibal, with 
Gauls in his army. Capua, though not so well situated for the 
leadership of Italy, might have played the part of Rome; but the 
plain which she commanded, though yery rich, was too small, and too 
closely overhung by the fatal hills of the Sammiti, under whose 
dominion she fell. Rome had space tô organize a strong lowland 
resistance to the marauding highland powers. It seems probable 
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that her hills were not only the citadel but the general refuge of the 
lowlanders of those parts, when forced to fly before the onslaught of 
the highlanders, who were impelled by successive ware of migration 
to the plains. The Campagna affords no stronghold or rallying point 
but those hills, which may have received a population of fugitives like 
the islands of Venice. The city may have drawn part of its popula- 
tion and some of its political elements from this source. Jn this sense 
the story of the Asylum may possibly represent a part, though it has 
itself nothing to do with history. 

Then, as to imperial organization and government. Superiority in 
these would naturally flow from superiority in civilization, and im 
previous political training. The former Rome derived from, her com- 
parative wealth and from the mental characteristics of a city popula- 
tion; the latter she derived from the long struggle through which 
the rights of the plebeians were equalized with those of the patricians, 
and which again must have had its ultimate origin in geographical 
circumstance bringing together different elements of population. 
Cromwell was a politician and a religious leader before he was a 
soldier; Napoleon was a soldier before he was a politician: to this 
difference between the moulds in which their characters were cast 
may be traced, in great measure, the difference of their conduct when 
in power, Cromwell devoting himself to political and ecclesiastical 
reform, while Napoleon used his supremacy chiefly as the means of 
gratifying his lust for war. There is something analogous in the case 
of imperial nations. Had the Roman, when he conquered the world 
been like the Ottoman, like the Ottoman he would probably have 
remained. His lust of blood and pillage slaked, he would simply have 
proceeded to slake his other animal lusts; he would have destroyed 
or consumed everything, produced -nothing, delivered over the world 
to a plundering anarchy of rapacious satraps, and when his sensuality 
had overpowered his ferocity, he would have fallen, in his turn, before 
some horde whose ferocity was fresh, and the round of war and havoc 
would have commenced again. The Roman destroyed and consumed 
a good deal; but he also produced not a little: he produced, among 
other things, first in Italy, then in the world at large, the peace of 
Rome, indispensable to civilization, and destined to be the germ and 
precursor of the peace of Humanity. 

In two respects, however, the geographical circumstances of Rome 
appear specially to have prepared her for the exercise of universal 
empire. In the first place, her position was such as to bring her into 
contact from the outset with a great variety of races. The cradle of 
her dominion was a sort of ethnological microcosm. Latins, Etruscans, 
Greeks, Campanians, with all the mountain races and the Gauls, make 
up a school of the most diversified experience, which could not fail to 
open the minds of the future masters of the world. How different 
was this education from that of a people which is either isolated, like 
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the Egyptians, or comes into contact perhaps in the way of continual | 
border hostility with a single race! What the exact relations of Rome 
were with Etruria in the earliest times we do not know, but evidently 
they were close; while between the Roman and the Etruscan character 
_the difference appears to have been as wide as possible. The Roman 
was pre-eminently practical and business-like, sober-minded, moral, 
unmystical, unsacerdotal, much concerned with present duties and 
interests, very little concerned about a future state of existence, 
peculiarly averse from human sacrifices and from all wild and dark 
superstitions. The Etruscan, as he bas portrayed himself to us in his 
tombs, seems to have been, in his later development at least, a 
mixture of Sybaritism with a gloomy and almost Mexican religion, 
which brooded over the terrors of the next world, and sought in the 
constant practice of. human sacrifice a relief from its superstitious 
fear. Ifthe Roman could tolerate the Etruscans, be merciful to them, 
and manage them well, he was qualified to deal in a statesmanlike 
way with the peculiarities of almost any race, except those whose . 
fierce nationality repelled all management whatever. In borrowing 
from the Etruscans some of their theological lore and their system of 
divination, small as the value of the things borrowed was, the Roman, 
perhaps, gave an earnest of the receptiveness which led him after- 
wards, in his hour of conquest, to bow to the intellectual ascendency 
of the conquered Greek, and to become a propagator of Greek culture, 
though partly in a Latinized form, more effectual than Alexander and 
‘his Orientalized successors. 

In the second place, the geographical circumstances of Rome, com- 
bined with her character, would naturally lead to the foundation of 
colonies and of that colonial system which formed a most important 
and beneficent part of her empire. We have derived the name colony 
from Rome; but her colonies were just what ours are not, military 
outposts of the empire, propugnacula imperit. Political depletion and 
provision for needy citizens were collateral, but it would seem, in early 
times at least, secondary objects. Such outposts were the means sug- 
gested by Nature, first of securing those parts of the plain which were 
beyond the sheltermg range of the city itself, secondly of guarding 
the outlets of the hills against the hill tribes, and eventually of holding 
down the tribes in the hills themselves. The custody of the passes is 
especially marked as an object by the position of many of the early 
colonies. When the Roman dominion extended to the north of Italy, 
the same system was pursued, in order to guard against incursions 
from the Alps. A conquering despot would have planted mere gar- 
risons under military governors, which would not have been centres of 
civilization, but probably of the reverse. The Roman colonies, bearing 
onwards with them the civil as well as the military life of the Republic, 
were, with the general system of provincial municipalities of which 
they constituted the core, to no small extent centres of civilization, 
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though doubtless they were also to some extent instruments of oppres- 
sion. “Where the Roman conquered he dwelt,” and the dwelling of 
the Roman was, on the whole, the abode of a civilizing influence. 
Representation of dependencies in the sovereign assembly of the 
imperial country was unknown, and would have been impracticable. 
Conquest had not so far put off its iron nature. In giving her 
dependencies municipal institutions and municipal life, Rome did the 
next best thing to giving them representation. A Roman province 
with its municipal life was far above a satrapy, though far below a 
nation. 

Then how came Rome to be the foundress and the great source of 
law? This, as we said before, calls for a separate explanation. An 
explanation I do not pretend to give, but merely a hint which may 
deserve notice in looking for the explanation. In primitive society, in 
place of law, in the proper sense of the term, we find only tribal 
: custom, formed mainly by the special exigencies of tribal self-preserva- 
tion, and confined to the particular tribe. When Saxon and Dane 
settle down in England side by side under the treaty made between 
Alfred and Guthurm, each race retains the tribal custom which serves 
it as a criminal law. A special effort seems to be required in order to 
rise above ‘this custom to that conception of general right or expe- 
diency which is the germ of law as a science. The Greek, sceptical and 
speculative as he was, appears never to have quite got rid of the notion 
that there was something sacred in ancestral custom, and that to alter 
it by legislation was a sort of impiety. We in England still fancy 
that there is something in the breast of the judge, and that something 
is a lingering shadow of the tribal custom, the source of the common 
law. Now what conditions would be most favourable to this critical 
effort, so fraught with momentous consequences to humanity? Ap- 
parently a union of elements belonging to different tribes such as would 
compel them, for the preservation of peace and the regulation of daily 
intercourse, to adopt some common measure of right. It must bea 
union, not a conquest of one tribe by another, otherwise the conquer- 
ing tribe would of course keep its own customs, as the Spartans did 
among the conquered people of Laconia. Now it appears likely that 
these conditions were exactly fulfilled by the primeval settlements on 
the hills of Rome. The hills are either escarped by nature or capable 
of easy escarpment, and seem originally to have been little separate 
fortresses, by the union of which the city was ultimately formed. That 
there were tribal differences among the inhabitants of the different 
hills is a belief to which all traditions and all the evidence of institu- 
tions point, whether we suppose the difference to have been great or 
not, and whatever special theory we may form as to the origin of the 
Roman people. If the germ’ of law, as distinguished from custom, 
was brought into existence in this manner, it would be fostered and 
expanded by the legislative exigencies of the political and social * 
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concordat between the two orders, and also by those arising out of the 
adjustment of relations with other races in the course of conquest and 
colonization. 

Roman law had also, in common with Roman morality, the advan- 
tage of being comparatively free from the perverting influence of 
tribal superstition.* Roman morality was in the main a rational rule 
of duty, the shortcomings and aberrations of which arose not from 
superstition, but from narrowness of perception, peculiarity of sphere, 
and the bias. of- national circumstance. The auguries, which were so . 
often used for the purposes of political obstruction or intrigue, fall 
under the head rather of trickery than of superstition. 

Roman law in the same manner was a rule of expediency, rightly or 
wrongly conceived, with comparatively little tincture of religion. In 
this again we probably see the effect of a fusion of tribes upon the 
tribal superstitions. “Rome,” it has been said, “had-no mythology.” 
This is scarcely an overstatement; and we do not account for the 
fact by-saying that the Romans were unimaginative, because it is not 
the creative- imagination that. produces a mythology, but the impres- 
sion made-by the objects and forces of nature on the minds of the 
forefathers: of the tribe. 7 | 

A more tenable. explanation, at all events, is that just suggested, 
the . disintegration - of mythologies by the mixture of tribes. A part - 
of the Roman religion—the worship. of such abstractions as Fides, 
Fortuna, Salus,. Goncordia, Bellona; Terminus—even looks like a 
product of the intellect posterior to the decay of the mythologies, 
which we may be pretty sure were physical. It is no doubt true that 
the formalities which were left-—-hollow ceremonial, auguries, ‘and 
priesthoods which were given without scruplé, like -secular offices, to 
the most profligate’ men of the world—were worse than worthless in & 
religious point of view. But, historians who dwell on this fail to see 
that the real essence of: religion,-a. belief in the power of duty and of 
righteousness, that -belief which afterwards took the more definite 
form of Roman ‘Stoicism, had been.detached by. the dissolution of the: 
mythologies, and exerted its force, such-as that force was, indepen- 
dently of:the ceremonial, the sacred chickens, and the dissipated high 
priests. In this sense the tribute paid: by Polybius to the religious 
character of the Romans is deserved; they had a higher. sense of 
religious obligation than the Greeks; they were more. likely than the 
Greeks, the Phoenicians,-or any of their.other rivals, to swear and dis-. 
appoint not, though it were.to their own hindrance; and: this they 
owed, as we conceive, not-to an effort of speculative intellect; which 
in an early stage.of society would be out of the question, but to some 
happy conjunction. of circumstances such as would be presented by a 


'. * From religious perversion Roman law was eminently free : ‘but it could not be free 
from perverting influences of a social kind; so that we ought to be cautious, for instance, 
in borrowing law on any subject concerning the relations between the sexes from the 

° corrupt society of the Roman Empire. : : 
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break-up of tribal mythologies, combined with influences favourable 
to the formation of strong habits of political and social duty. Re- 
ligious art was sacrificed; that was the exclusive heritage of the 
Greek; but superior morality was on the whole the heritage of the 
Roman, and if he produced no good tragedy himself, he furnished 
characters for Shakespeare and Corneille. 

- Whatever set the Romans free, or comparatively free, from the 
tyranny of tribal religion, may be considered as having in the same 
measure been the source.of the tolerance which was so indispensable 
a qualification for the exercise of dominion over a polytheistic world. 
They waged no war on “the gods of the nations,” or on the wor- 
shippers of those gods as such. They did not set up golden images 
after the fashion of Nebuchadnezzar. In early times they seem to 
have adopted the gods of the conquered, and to have transported 
them to their own city. In later times they respected all the religions 
except Judaism and Druidism, which assumed the form of national 
resistance to the empire, and worships which they deemed immoral or 
anti-social, and which had intruded themselves into Rome. 

Another grand step in the development of law is the severance 
of the judicial power from the legislative and the exeeutive, which 
permits the rise of jurists, and of a regular legal profession. ‘This is a 
slow process. In the stationary East, asa rule, the king has remained 
the supreme judge. At Athens, the sovereign people delegated its 
Judicial powers to a large committee, but it got no further; and the 
judicial committee was hardly more freefrom political passion, or more 
competent to decide points of law, than the assembly. itself. In Eng- 
Jand the House of Lords still, formally at least, retains judicial functions. 
Acts of attainder were a yet more primitive as well as more objection- 
able relic of the times in which the- sovereign power, whether king, 
assembly, or the two combined, was ruler, legislator, and judge all 
in one. We shall not attempt here to trace the process by which this 
momentous separation of powers and functions was. to a remarkable 
extent accomplished in ancient:'Rome. But we are pretty safe in 
saying that the prætor peregrinus was an important figure in it, and 
that it received a considerable impulse from the exigencies ofa juris- 
diction between those who.as citizens: came under the sovereign 
assembly and the aliens or semi-aliens who did not. 

Whether the partial explanations of the mystery of Roman great- 
ness which we have here suggested approve themselves to the readers 
judgment or not, it may at least be said for them that they are vere 
cause, which is not.the case with the story of the foster-wolf, or any- 
thing derived from it, any more than with the story of the fateful 
apparitions of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill. 

With regard to the public thorality of the Romans, and to their 
conduct and influence as masters of the world, the language of his- 
torians seems to us to leave something to be desired. Mommsen’s 
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tone, whenever controverted questions connected with international 
morality and the law of conquest arise, is affected by his Prussianism ; 
it betokens the transition of the German mind from the speculative 
and visionary to the practical and even more than practical state; it 
is premonitory not only of the wars with Austria and France, but of a 
“coming age in which the forces of natural selection are again to 
operate without the restraints imposed by religion, and the heaviest 
fist is once more to make the law. In the work of Ihne we see a 
certain recoil from Mommsen, and at the same’ time an occasional 
inconsistency and a want of stability in the principle of judgment. 
Our standard ought not to be positive but relative. It was the age 
of force and conquest, not only with the Romans but with all nations; 
hospes Was hostis. A perfectly independent development of Greeks, 
Romans, Etruscans, Phoenicians, and all the other nationalities, might 
perhaps have been the best thing for humanity. But this was out of 
the question; in that stage of the world’s existence contact was war, 
and the end of war was conquest or destruction, the first of which 
was at all events preferable to the second. What empire then can 
we imagine which would have done less harm or more good than the 
Roman? Greek intellect showed its superiority in speculative politics 
as in all other departments of speculation, but as a practical politician 
the Greek was not self-controlled or strong, and he would never have 
bestowed on the provinces of his empire local self-government and 
municipal life; besides, the race, though it included wonderful varieties 
in itself, was, as a race, intensely tribal, and treated persistently all 
other races as barbarians. It would have deprived mankind of Roman 
law and politics, as well as of that vast extension of the Roman 
sedileship which covered the world with public works beneficent in 
_ themselves and equally so as examples; whereas the Roman had the 
greatness of soul to do homage to Greek intellect, and, notwithstand- 
ing an occasional Mummius, preserved all that was of the highest 
value in Greek civilization, better perhaps than it would have “been 
preserved by the tyrants and condottieri of the Greek decadence. As 
to a Semitic Empire, whether in the hands of Syrians or Carthaginians, 
with their low Semitic craft, their Moloch-worships and their cruci- 
fixions,—the very thought fills us with horror. It would have been a 
world-wide tyranny of the strong box, into which all the products of 
civilization would have gone. Farcere subjectis was the rule of Rome 
as well as debellare superbos; and while all conquest is an evil, the 
Roman was the most clement and the least destructive of conquerors. 
This is true of him on the whole, though he sometimes was guilty of 
thoroughly primeval cruelty. He was the great author of the laws of 
war as well as of the laws of peace. That he not seldom, when his 
own interest was concerned, put the mere letter of the social law in 
place of justice, and that we are justly revolted on these occasions by 
° his hypocritical observance of forms, is very true: nevertheless their 
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general action and the langnage of their national critics in these cases 
prove the existence of at least a rudimentary conscience. No com- 
punction for breach of international law or justice we may be sure 
ever visited the heart of Tiglath-Pileser. Cicero’s letter of advice to his 
brother on the government of a province may seem a tissue of truisms 
now, though Warren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey would hardly have 
found it so, but it is a landmark in the history of civilization. ‘That 
the Roman Republic should die, and that a colossal and heterogeneous 
empire should fall under the rule of a military despot, was perhaps 
a fatal necessity; but the despotism long continued to be tempered, 
elevated, and rendered more beneficent by the lingering spirit of the 
Republic: the liberalism of Trajan and the Antonines was distinctly 
republican ; nor did Sultanism finally establish itself before Diocletian. 
Perhaps we may number among the proofs of the Roman’s superiority 
the capacity, shown so far as .we know first by him, of being touched 
by the ruin of a rival. We may be sure that no Assyrian conqueror 
even affected to weep over the fall of a hostile city, however magnifi- 
cent and historic. On the whole it must be allowed that physical 
influences have seldom done better for humanity than they did in 
shaping the imperial character and destinies of Rome. 
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DE E 


DO not feel called on to. review a book with which my own name 
has, through’ the kind feeling of the author, been very closely 
connected, nor to restate the views which I have expressed in the 
volume itself as to the great question of which.he treats. I purpose 
accordingly confining myself in the present paper to some of the 
collateral issues. which are involved in it, and shall be content 1f, by 
such side-lights as I am able to throw on them, I can help those who 
are, each of them, seekers after truth and eager to “vindicate the ways 
of God to man,” if not to a formula concordiv,—I do not profess to 
believe in the possibility of a “short and easy ” Theodikewa,—yet at 
least to a tolerant understanding. 

I. It will be felt, I imagine, that the most telling argument on the 
side of the popular belief that there 1s no room for an extension after 
death of the long-suffering of God, which we acknowledge as leading 
men, during this life, to repentance through the discipline of sufferin g,— 
that then all punishment, however equitable, must be simply retribu- 
tive and not reformatory,—is found in the thought that in so doing you 
weaken the assurance of the penitent and the righteous that their trials 
are over when they sleep the sleep of death. As Keble has put it, In 
words which embody a widely spread conviction, 

‘ But with the sinner’s fear their hope departs, 
Fast linked as Thy great Name to Thee, O Lord.” l 
(Christian Year: Second Sunday in Lent). 

As bearing on this question, I purpose laying before the readers of 
this paper some private letters which passed between myself and @ 
Roman Catholic priest, to whom I was ‘led to send the sermon on the 
« Spirits in Prison,” which I preached at St. Paul's, and published in ' 
e 1871. It will be admitted, I think, that the objection is stated by him 
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with a force and subtlety to which my own style of thought and writing 
can make but distant approaches, and that, if my answers carry con- 
viction with them to any thoughtful mind, as I venture to hope they 
may do, it is rather through their intrinsic force than through any skill 
in the advocate. 

Omitting portions of the letter which are strictly personal, my 
friend begins thus :— 


I. 


“My pear Srr,—You will wish me, I think, to say how your sermon has 
struck me, and therefore, at the risk of being officious, I will venture todo so. It 
seems to me that you do not deny eternal punishment; but you aim at withdraw- 
ing from so awful a doom vast multitudes who have popularly been considered to 
fall under it, and to substitute for it in their case a purgatorial punishment, ex- 
tending (as in the case of the antediluvians) through long ages; at the same 
time avoiding the word ‘ purgatory’ on account of its associations. 

“There is nothing, I think, in this view incompatible with the faith of 
Catholics. ‘ 

“ What we cannot accept (any more than the mass of Protestants and of 
divines of the Ancient Church) is one of your incidental statements, that man’s 
probation for his eternal destiny, as well as his purification, continues after 
this life. : 

“ Nor does this doctrine seem necessary for your main point; for Catholics 
are able to hold purgatory without accepting it, merely by holding that there 
are innumerable degrees of grace and sanctity among the saved, and that those 
who go to purgatory, however many, die one and all with the presence of 
God’s grace and the earnest of eternal life, however invisible to man, already 
in their hearts,—an assumption not greater than yours, for it is quite as great 
an assumption to believe, as you do, in the future happiness of those who die 
and make no sign, as to believe, as I may do, in the present faith and repentance 
of those who die and make no sign. 

“ And further still, I almost think that you yourself hold as well as we this 
connection of grace with glory ; for you say the ‘Spirits in Prison’ ‘had not 
hardened themselves in the one irremediable antagonism to good which has never 
forgiveness’ (p. 20); ‘had not hardened themselves against His righteousness 
and love, and therefore were not shut out utterly from hope’ (p. 7). 

“ Excuse the freedom of these remarks, and believe me to be, 

“Yours very truly, 
« July 26, 1871.” GOE kO E 


I have not kept a copy of the whole of my answer to this letter, but 
I dwelt in it, as I have done in my letter to Dr. Farrar, on the fact 
that for a large number of human souls, whom the great mass of 
Christians recognize as heirs of immortality, there has been absolutely 
no possibility of any action that could test or develop character :— 


“ As yet I am compelled to believe that where there has been no adequate 
probation, or none at all, there must be some extension of the possibility of 
development or change beyond the limits of this present life. Take the case 
of unbaptized children. Shall we close the gates of Paradise against them, 
and satisfy ourselves with the levistima damnatio which gained for Augustine 
the repute of the durus pater infantum? And if we are forced in such a case 
to admit the law of progress, is it not legitimate to infer that it extends 
beyond them to those whose state is more or less analogous ?” 
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I. 
« Aug. 1, 1871. 

“« MY DEAR Srr,—Thank you for your very kind answer to my letter. My 
apology for writing to you again lies in the importance of the question which 
is opened in your sermon. 

‘“¢ Let me ask, then, will it be possible to extend the period of probation of 
any man beyond this life without extending it to all? and is not this a cruel 
prospect for all of those who are trying to live a good.life with the hope of 
having done with sin and spiritual peril once for all, as the gain of dying? 
Also, is it not a suggestion cruel to all of us, who lose dear and virtuous friends, 
if we cannot rest in the security that they are beyond harm and reverse? 

« And next, the barrier being once broken down between our present state 
and our future, are we not at once forced on to the further conclusion, to 
which the present day so much inclines already, that our future state is only a 
continuation (that is, so long as the soul endures) of the same sort of world as 
that in Which we, are now, to the disavowal of that series of catastrophes 
(resurrection, general judgment, heaven, and hell) which in physical matters 1s 
so contrary to the ideas of some of the most eminent physical philosophers of 
the day, who refer everything to the action of gradually operating laws? But 
if supernatural agency has no place in the future world, who will believe that 
it exists, or has existed, in this? And so Christianity ceases to be a direct 
Divine revelation. ° 

“ I know you will pardon my pertinacity for the motive which causes it. 

í a “ Very truly yours, 


Ce KK He KH” 


II. 
“ Aug. 5, 1871. 
“My pear * * * * *—You urge as against the hypothesis that there 
may be, on the other side of the grave, a trial time of some'kind for those who 
have had no adequate probation, or none at all here, that if there is a probation 
for any, it must extend to all, and that this is ‘cruel’ to those who have 
rejoiced for others, and who find hope ‘for themselves, in the thought that 
death frees them from all the conflict and the danger which they have had to 
encounter during life. The logical force of this objection is, I apprehend this, 
that it is improbable, whatever seeming evidence, or counter-probabilities 
there may be on the other side, that a theory involving such ‘cruelty’ as its 
consequence canbe a true one. ` 
«I will be bold to ask (1) whether, on the assumption that this consequence 
were involved in the view which I have maintained, the balance of ‘ cruelty’ 


would be altogether on its side. If it were given to one of the blessed to 


elect between having the possession of eternal life in fee, on the one hand, or 
accepting it, on the other, as the saints of God accept His favour now, with 
the feeling that nothing but their own sin can separate them from it, but that 
they need to watch and pray lest sin should separate them, with the condition 
attached to the latter alternative, that those who have failed to attain holiness 
here should not be shut out from hope, and to the former, that the door 
should be closed on them for ever, which choice would be most in the spirit of 
St. Paul (Rom. ix. 3), most after the mind of Christ (Gal. iii. 13)? Would 
not the decision ‘Let me be safe, safe for ever, and let them perish,’ seem to us 
as a concentrated egoism raised to its highest power? Would not the word, 
‘cruel,’ rise to our lips as applicable to the temper that could make such a 
choice? And if this be so,—if the natural instincts which fill us with a glow of 
admiration as we hear of some heroic self-sacrifice wrought by one who loves 
his neighbour better than himself, echo that judgment,—then may we not ask 
whether the charge of ‘cruelty’ can legitimately lie against a theory because 
it involves as a possible consequence that what, we admire, rather than what we 
loathe, is the law of God’s dealings with the spirits of the righteous ? 

“2. But I question whether the inference is a necessary one. It assumes 
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that there can be no probation but under conditions identical with those under 
which we now live, the presence of temptations from without and from within 
to which all men are equally exposed. But that assumption is surely arbitrary. 
In the range of God’s kingdom there may well be conditions, other than those 
which we now experience (such, for example, as the manner in which punish- 
ment is accepted), which may yet test whether the will is loyal, loving, 
obedient, or self-centred and rebellious. And if we were to reason from the 
analogy of ourown experience, and the law of tendencies which is already partially 
developed, would it not seem natural to infer that, as we see here, in the és 
as distinct from the evepyeia, an ever-increasing fixity of character, so that 
with many a fallmg-away from grace is a moral impossibility, so, when death 
brings them nearer to the presence of God, that fixity may become absolutely 
irreversible, with no more fear of change than is felt by the spirits around the 
throne? And if, after the law of our nature, the habit reproduces itself in the 
energy, may we not, must we not, think of that character, which has been 
formed on earth by labours of love as well as by prayer and praise, as neither 
sleeping nor otiose while it waits for the Resurrection, but finding there 
also, in that other world, some scope for a like action ? 

“3. But the argument from continuity, you urge further, tends to subvert the 
Christian’s faith in events which are not continuous, but catastrophic, in their 
character, such as the Resurrection and the Last Judgment. The answer, 
however, is not far to seek, and it is (1) that our faith in those events, as such, 
rests on grounds altogether distinct from any argument drawn from analogy 
or experience, and that, if the grounds warrant our belief in them, the faith 
remains unshaken, whatever conclusions we may draw from analogy as to the 
Intermediate state of souls ; and (2) that the theory which I am now defending 
gives a significance to the Final Judgment of which the popular belief, in 
great measure, deprives it. Protestants and Catholics alike, for the most part, 
think of that judgment as passed, irrevocably passed, at the moment of death. 
The soul knows its eternal doom then, passes to heaven or hell or purgatory, 
has no real scrutiny to expect when the Judge shall sit upon the Throne; 
while, on this view, the righteous award will then be bestowed on each accord- 
ing to the tenor of his life during the whole period of his existence, and not 
only during the short years or months or days of his earthly being. This gives, I 
venture to think, not a less, but a more, worthy conception of that to which 
we look forward as the great completion of God’s dealings with our race. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“E. H. Prowerre.” 


IV. 
“Aug, 9, 1871. 

“ MY DEAR Sir,—l feel the force of your answer to my objections, viewing 
both the objections and the answer ina strictly logical view, though in one 
respect I have misled yow by omitting to state, as I had fully intended, what 
I meant by their logical issue. 

“J meant to have stated it before concluding, and then forgot to do so, my 
letter having run to a greater Jength than I wished; and now, if I state it, or 
otherwise attempt to clear my meaning, I am sure you will not think I do so 
in a controversial spirit. 

“ Let me observe then, that your argument in behalf of what I ventured to 
call the ‘cruelty’ of teaching that the probation (to stand or fall) of good 
men does not end with this life, may avail, in my opinion, with men of subtle 
intellects or of heroic natures (such as St. Paul, whom you instance), but will 
not serve for the run of men, or support them in their struggle here with evil. 
What’s the good of my striving so hard to keep from sin and temptation, if I 
am not safe when I die, and my neighbour who gives himself to the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and so dies, may, for aught I know, after this life get to 
heaven and I fail of it? Isit not best to go my own way here and chance the 
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imagination rather than by speculation. Arguments after Butler’s manner of 
what is unrevealed but possible, used by way of explanation of the great balk 
which the doctrine in question would be to them, will not meet their needs. It | 
is hard enough to bear the view, as at present, of virtue suffering, evil 
triumphant. Would it not be a second trial, quite as great, nay, greater because 
unexpected, to: have to believe that, this weary life passed, the end does not 
come after all? Such a teaching I have called cruel, unsettling as it is both to 
faith and to hope. Of course I cannot prove all this, but I submit it to your 
judgment. 

“T grant, indeed, that if your view be revealed truth, then my argument about 
cruelty and unsettlement goes for nothing; and this is the very point to which 
I omitted to proceed in my letter to you. I meant the logical drift of what I 
urged to be this : is this novel doctrine new, or is it apostolic? There are many 
truths which may be startling and even dangerous in places where they have 
been long forgotten; but, if apostolic, we must return to them, and preach 
them at whatever cost. Is this one of them? Must it be preached? Certainly 
it has a heavy onus probandi on it, both as ‘cruel’ and as novel, and requires 
good evidence in order to be allowed. I had intended to have said with what 
interest I looked out for the testimonies of approved early writers in its behalf, 
which I understood you to promise in your advertisement, an interest founded 
on doubts whether you can fulfil your intention. Of course I was aware that 
several of the Fathers are in favour of a restoration of all things; but such a 
restoration does not imply probation to stand or fall continuing beyond this life, 
and this is the point which I doubt of. your finding in the Fathers. I trust I 
have said nothing out of character with the sincere respect and goodwill with 
which I subscribe myself, 


“ Sincerely JOWS adits os 
(Ke * &H * 4 


I left my courteous antagonist in possession of the last word, and 
contented myself with thanking him for his letter. Nor do I wish now 
to enlarge on that special point of the “cruelty” which it is alleged 
is involved in the idea of the extension, in some instances, of the 
probation or discipline, which in this life has been inadequate, beyond 
the limits of the grave. It is, however, I think, worthy of note (1) 
how wide a hope, extending to those who “die and make no sign,” 
as well as to the unbaptized and. the heathen, the Catholic Priest 
_ holds to be compatible with Catholic theology; and (2) that he 
admits, what some divines of his Church have denied, that the doctrine 
of a restoration of all things was held not by Origen only, but by 
“several of the Fathers.” It is, I submit, obvious that although this 
theory of a restitution of all things is not identical with that which 
I have maintained, it is, at least, as compatible with the idea of | 
probation after death as it is with the acknowledged fact that the 
present life is a time of trial and probation. Not the most fervent 
advocate of Universalism dreams of an absolute equality of blessed- 
ness. He is content to hope for a victory over sin, for the acceptance 
by each created spirit of the will of the Father as absolutely 
righteous, for the cessation, or at least the mitigation, of the sufferings of 
body and of mind which sin has caused? But if so, then the thought 
of an ‘universal restoration is compatible.with the belief in infinite 
grades of capacity for knowing God, yet more.so with infinite 
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variations in the effect produced on each separate consciousness by 
the memory of its own past; and thus, as this life is a probation for the 
next stage of our being, that in its turn may be a trial-time also, and 
the “lowest place” will differ from the highest, as the result of the 
total aggregate of the past; and so, strange as the paradox may seem, 
the belief in an universal restoration is compatible with a belief also 
in the eternity of punishment. 

II. I would fain, had the limits of my space allowed me, have 
discussed the theory which has been called by some the gospel of 
Annihilation, but which its author prefers to proclaim as the doctrine 
of Conditional Immortality. I endorse, with hardly any reserve, what 
Dr. Littledale has said as to the merits of Mr. White’s treatise on 
Life in Christ, in which that theory is developed. It is the work of 
a trained thinker. It is elaborate, exhaustive, systematic—I would 
venture to add, almost too complete in its logical coherence. But it, 
too, has its vulnerable points. It is admitted by Mr. White and those 
who think with him, that it has never formed part of the accepted 
Creed of Christendom, that in this respect it falls short of the authority 
which may be claimed, not only for popular eschatology, but for the 
extension of the hope of a discipline of purification after death, or for 
the ultimate restoration of every member of the great human family, 
He holds, of course, that he is reviving a lost article of a creed earlier 
than the Apostles’ or the Nicene, of that which was held and taught 
by Christ and His Apostles, and he rests this belief on a lexical 
analysis, not, as others-have done, of the adjective “eternal” or 
“everlasting” as attached to the retribution: that falls on the 
ultimately impenitent, but of the verbs and substantives which are 
used in the New Testament to express that retribution itself. “To 
destroy,” “to perish,” “destruction,” “perdition,” “the lost,” these 
bring to his mind the connotation, not of continued existence, in 
actual suffering, of body or of spirit; or of the privation of a blessed- 
` ness which might otherwise have been attained, but of annihilation, 
—or, if he objects to that word as invidious and unphilosophical, of 
the cessation of conscious being. But is this true, we may ask, 
either of the verb dé\Aymw, or of the noun érwdda? When the 
shepherd brought back the sheep which was lost (rd drodwhés), 
when the father of the prodigal said that he had been lost (drroAwddss 
qv ) and was found, when the woman that searched the house found 
the piece of money which she had lost (jv åróìera), when the Son 
of Man declared that He came to seek and to save that which was 
lost (rò åmoħwàós), is it possible to connect the word with the idea 
of the cessation of existence which Mr. White attaches to it as 
its usual or dominant signifieation? Is not the root-idea here, and 
indeed, for the most part, elsewhere, that of existence which does not 
reach its goal, which falls short of the end which God or man had 
designed for it? And this thought, as our translators have felt, 
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attaches also to the noun for “destruction.” Judas complained of 
the “waste” (érwrda), of the ointment which had been poured 
on his Masters feet. Peter, in his indignant repudiation of the 
sorcerer’s proffered bribe, prayed that “his money might go with him 
to destruction,” might fail to bring him any of the advantages which 
he counted on obtaining through it. The fact is that all systems- 
built wholly or chiefly on the philological analysis of single words are; 
through the inevitable elasticity of human language, more or less 
precarious. As this is true of “destruction” and “ perdition,” .so isit 
true also, in a yet greater measure, of the word “eternal” (aidvios)* 
in which some have seen the pivot of the whole controversy. It can- 
not possibly exclude, as Mr. Maurice was led to think (Theological; 
Essays, p. 436), the idea of duration, and connote only a state of being 
transcending that which is measured by the motion of the heavens, 
for the idea of duration is of the very essence of the noun, and men 
do not commonly use adjectives to deny that which is implied in the 
substantive from which they are derived.t It cannot necessarily in- 
volve the thought of endless duration, for it is used of things that 
were essentially temporary in their nature,—of the possession of 
Canaan by the seed of Abraham (Gen. xvii. 8), of the covenant which 
gave the throne of Israel to the house of David (2 Chron. xiii. 5). 
It cannot necessarily import a merely finite duration, for it is used also 
of the unchanging attributes of God (I Tim. vi. 16). If we cannot 
hope that the word “onian” will be naturalized in- our English 
speech as its only true representative, we must yet remember as we 
use it, that it carries with it, as a word, the sense of undefined, and 
‘not of infinite, duration, and that there is nothing self-contradictory im 
language like that of Gregory of Nyssa, when he expresses the hope 
that “after an eternal interval ” (perà aidvedy re ddorqua) the discords 
of the earth may be harmonized in a divine concord.t 

= In yet another point, Mr. White’s argument seems to me to break 
down. He admits§ that the belief in the perpetuity of man’s existence 
was part of the creed of the Pharisees, and that creed, so far as it was 
not formally set aside, passed into the belief of Christendom and formed 
the substratum of the thought of the Apostles. When St. Paul cried out, 
in one great crisis of his life, “I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee!” 
he deliberately identified himself with them in this belief of theirs, and 
so it entered into the first elements of Christian theology, as prayers 
for the dead entered, from the first, into the rudiments of Christian 
worship. 

* It may be worth while noting that the Latin eternus is not only a translation of 
aidvios, but absolutely a cognate form from the same root. Æternus is contracted from: 
eviternus, and that is formed from ævum, and evum is identical with «òy. 

t The language of patristic theology in speaking of the “Eternal Generation ” of the. 
Son may, I admit, be urged in favour of Mr. Maurice's view. That phrase, however, is: 
not a Scriptural one and therefore can throw little or no light on the ‘New Testament use 


of the word * eternal.” : 
t De Anima. Opp. ii. p. 689. § Life in Christ, p. 201. 
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I recognize, with thankfulness, what many of those who oppose 
Mr. White’s teaching as the Gospel of Annihilation seem to ignore, that 
he too admits agencies leading to repentance and reformation, extend- 
ing beyond the limits of the present life, a gospel preached to the spirits 
in prison, a work of conversion and therefore of probation, as carried on 
in Hades.* But I do not see—though, in this respect, I may be in error, 
through an incomplete study of his book—that he attaches sufficient 
weight to the words which appear in Matt. xxv. 46, as the “everlastin g 
punishment” reserved for the doers of evil. There were two words 
which the Evangelist might have used, xóìacıs and tyswpia. Of these 
the first carries with it, by the definition of the greatest of Greek 
ethical writers, the idea of a reformatory process. Itis inflicted “for the 
sake of him who suffers it.”+ The second, on the other hand, describes 
a penalty purely vindictive or retributive. St. Matthew chose—if we 
believe that our Lord spoke Greek, He himself chose—the former 
word and not the latter. 

We need, I will venture to add in conclusion, in discussing’ this 
momentous question, compared with which all other controversies 
within the Church that are now raging round us sink into the 
category of the “infinitely little,” the temper of calmness and 
moderation. We see but a little way into the great mystery of 
permitted evil and of the ultimate victory of good, and our words 
should be wary and few. We need to remember that each of our 
little systems has commended itself to men of truest faith in God, and 
deepest love, and holiest lives; that each has drawn souls from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. If we are tempted 
to speak of those who preach the popular eschatology as placing a 
Moloch in the place of God, the names of Dante and St. Francis de 
Sales and Archbishop Leighton should rebuke the rash and ill-advised 
utterance. If we condemn those who proclaim the wider hope as 
subverting the sanctions of personal and social morality, and leading 
men to an antinomian indifference, the names of Origen and Gregory 
of Nyssa, of Maurice and of Erskine, should bid us hold our peace, lest 
we condemn the righteous whom God has not condemned. The want 
of formulated system on which second-rate critics have dwelt as the 
characteristic defect of Dr. Farrar’s sermons is to me their chief charm, 
the witness to a calmness and sobriety of thought underlying all his 
passionate and glowing eloquence. He has given utterance to a 
protest against human exaggerations or distortions of a divine truth, 
and such a protest on behalf of our instinctive convictions in the 
righteousness and love of God, can, for the most part, only express 
itself in the language of indignant horror. So it is, indeed with other 
truths and other human inferences from them. We follow the 
sacramental teaching of Augustine and the medizval Church until we 
find ourselves lodged in the conclusion that unbaptized infants are 


* Life in Christ, p. 344. + Aristotle, Rhet., i. 10. 
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excluded from salvation. We accept the truth that eternal . life 
depends on our knowing God as He is, until we stand face to face 
with the dogma that “all who do not keep the Catholic faith,” as man 
has formulated it, shall “perish everlastingly.” We receive the, 
thoughts of grace, election, predestination, until they land us in the 
` horribile décretum. We believe that man is justified by faith in Christ, . 
until men press the conclusion, on the one hand, that we may continue 
in sin that grace may abound, and on the other that the millions of 
the heathen world are shut out from hope. We welcome the thought 
of a purifying discipline after death till it finds its practical outcome 
in the indulgences of Tetzel. Against these conclusions we feel that 
argument is at once needless and useless. The reason and conscience 
of, mankind, in proportion as they are enlightened, protest against 
them. The teacher of a theology: that shuns the falsehoods of 
extremes may well be content, in the question before us, to take 
refuge in that protest, and to echo St. Pauls cry—if you will, St. Paul’s 
scream of horror. ' “God forbid!” Mý y&oro! may well be with us, as 
with him, the end of controversy! Commending what we have been 
led to think ourselves to the calm thought of others, we may rest, as 
the patriarch rested of old, in the question, “Shall not the J udge of 


; 2 Qo», 
all the earth do right ? | E. H.. PLUMPTRE. 
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F is not easy exactly to define the place of oratorical rhetoric in the 

discussion ‘of philosophical or theological questions. One shrinks 
somewhat from applications of it:to: questions such as that now under 
discussion. Pulpit declamation concerning Eternal Punishment, and 
vehement denunciations of opinions, on either side of the contro- 
versy, make one shudder; inasmuch as the very subject is one to be 
approached with only subdued feeling and measured words. Moreover, 
in popular address, neither can evidence be fully adduced nor judicial 
faculty maintained: T Be He ia | 3 

In all departments of thought indeed,—philosophical, scientific, and 
political, as well as theological,—there are topics, the determination of 
which depends upon exact exegesis or testimony, and fine discrimina- 
tion of argument or of principles; ‘and one instinctively feels that such 
should be withheld from oratorical treatment. I must therefore say 
that I have recoiled: with something like pain from the discussion of 
this question in popular sermons. And this is the preliminary diff- 
culty that I feel in dealing with Canon Farrar’s book—as with other 
like publications. The preacher and the critic necessarily proceed 
by different methods. It is not easy to-apply formule of exact thought 
to strong explosive declamation, Those who differ from me may . 
deserve my oratorical denunciation, but the denunciation does not 
prove that they do. Nor in this particular matter can the impulses of 
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moral sentiment be accepted as of themselves sufficient criteria of 
truth. So long asa question demands the processes of the witness-box 
and the function of the judge, it is difficult to conceive the good which 
rhetoric can effect. Onall hands it will be admitted that this question 
has not yet advanced into such clear unencumbered view, as that there 
is room only for oratorical denunciation of the obstinately blind. 

The use of rhetoric in controversy is to explode assumptions, and to 
give expression to moral instincts. So far, sermons in relation to theo- 
logy, like popular lectures in relation to physical science, and speeches 
in relation to politics, have their use, and under certain conditions a 
great use. Both in social and in religious history oratory has done 
much to further the settlement of thought. It has assailed traditional 
assumptions, it has created a favourable atmosphere, and favourable 
sympathies, in which evidential and argumentative treatment has be- 
come living and practical. It has sometimes been like the destruction of 
old fortifications by explosive power, clearing the ground for new 
foundations. If the treatment in the pulpit of the question of the 
eternal issues of sin could be restricted to this, it would be unobjec- 
tionable. But the question is hardly in a state for this process; the 
first essential requisite for its settlement seems to me to be a patient 
and comprehensive . examination of evidence. Who are competent 
witnesses, and what is their testimony? In one sense evidence is 
always being taken concerning every great question; but there come 
crises—and this seems to be one—when the case is specially brought 
into court for a rehearing. 

Whatever may be the authority of the verifying faculty of our 
moral nature, clearly the question under consideration, viz.,—the nature 
and duration of the punitive consequences of sin in the life to come, can- 
not be determined by the subjective consciousness alone; although 
this may and must pass a verdict upon the external evidence adduced. 
It is primarily a question of fact, and not of mere moral feeling. 

Some ‘theories of the nature and condition of the future “punish- 
ment of sin may be so incongruous and gross,—they may so contradict 
moral processes, and revolt the moral nature,—that we may be justified 
in saying à priori they cannot be true. Such theories may, therefore, 
justify vigorous denunciation like Canon Farrar’s. Accretions of 
Imagination and cireumstance may gather round a root-idea,—not in 
ignorant and vulgar conception only, but in the constructions of re- 
ligious faith by highly intelligent men,;—which to the unsophisticated 
moral sense may make it repulsive and impossible. Such, for instance, 
are some of the accretions which in the Church of Rome and in other 
sacerdotal] Churches have gathered round the root-idea of ‘sacrifice, and 
have been accepted by the religious faith of men so transcendently able 
as those whose names are almost representative of their systems. 

But it does not follow, beeause the accretions are illicit, that the 
root-idea isfalse. Itis at any rate conceivable that the entire structure 
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of sacerdotalism may be overthrown, and the fundamental doctrine of 
sacrifice remain not only unimpaired by the process but more firmly . 
established. Itis possible that the repulsive sequences of logical Calvin- 
ism may betraversed, and the supremeidea of God’simmanencein human 
life and salvation be held fast, as indeed they arein many Churches. In 
both instances the accretions may fitly be denounced in popular oratory. 

In like manner the accretions which ignorant literalism, poets and 
painters, and above all, perhaps, priestcraft, have clustered round the 
root-idea of the retribution of sin in the future life, may be pulver- 
ized by a more spiritual conception; and yet it may remain true that 
the retributive sequences of sin are irreversible, and even unending. 
The argument which is to decide the question must deal not so much 
with thé ignorant and popular perversion, nor with the imaginative 
forms of the painter, the poet, and the rhetor, nor with the metaphorical 
forms of Scripture representation even, but with the root-idea of 
retribution, and with the exact evidence that revelation, the moral . 
sense, philosophy, and experience may furnish. 

Thus reduced, it will hardly be maintained that the subjective con- ' 
sciousness of a man, however elevated and refined by pure religious 
feeling, is competent to demonstrate—(1) Whether the sequences of 
sin will in the future life be reversible? (2) Whether, if they are not, 
they are terminable? For all our information concerning the facts 
and the characteristics of the life hereafter, whether affecting the saved 
or the lost, we are necessarily dependent upon the testimony of 
revelation, whatever the verifying functions of our own reason and 
moral faculty. Naturally, therefore, our first inquiry is concerning the 
testimony of Christ, who hath “brought life and immortality to light.” 

' Distinctively and transcendently He reveals.to us our highest, and 
indeed all our certain knowledge concerning the life hereafter. It is 
His special mission to reveal these, things. Necessarily, therefore, He 
has much to say concerning them; although it may be admitted that 
much of His teaching was not fully understood until the light of 
His own death and resurrection was thrown upon it. 

It is in harmony with an obvious moral law, that the most terrible of 
all judgments concerning sin come from the-lips of Him who in infinite 
compassion came to save us from our sin: and the most unqualified 
and appalling words concerning the retribution of sin come from Him 
who “opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers.” The measure of 
love is the power of hate, the measure of holiness is antagonism to sin. 

It is not possible to attempt here any exarnination of our Lord's’ 
testimony concerning the future condition of unrepentant sinners. 
And nothing could be more misleading or unsatisfactory than to adduce 
any portion of His affirmations without an exhaustive examination of the 
whole. Our Lord’s testimony is very ample, and it is very strong. It 
demands minute exegesis, not of words enly, but of aims and circum- 
stances. What in each instance was the relation of His assertion to its 
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immediate occasion and purpose? What was the relation of the phrases 
which He employed and of the ideas which He propounded to those of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and to contemporary Jewish thought ? 
How far did He conform in His expressions to the ignorances or preju- 
dices of His time? These are questions which demand a full critical 
examination; which should be conducted, in the first instance, without 
any assumption of His supernatural knowledge or infallible authority. 
They are questions purely of interpretation, and are solely of literary 
and historical determination. 

I cannot think that our Lord’s teachings on such a subject can be 
ruled by the possible exegesis of a single word, however crucial, or of 
a single phrase. Questions of popular meaning can scarcely be deter- 
mined by the ingenuities of philology. Both the philolo gical meaning 
of words and their usus loguendi must of course have due consideration ; 
but we are surely justified in concluding that the substantial meanings 
which our Lord’s words actually conveyed were the meanings which He 
intended; making of course due allowance for shades of meaning in the 
words chosen and for imperfect understanding in His auditors. Itwould 
do violence to common sense, to intellectual respect, and to moral 
feeling, to suppose that His words conveyed a meaning diametrically 
opposite to that which He intended—that when He meant to say that 
retribution was terminable, He was understood to mean that it wag 
unending. He would surely have corrected a misapprehension so 
false, on such a subject. Undeveloped meanings there necessarily 
were, but these are vastly different from contradictory meanings. For 
example, He strove to instruct His disciples concerning the true 
character of His kingdom and of His death. The antagonistic con- 
ceptions which He failed to remove were due, not to purposed . 
reserve on His part, nor to the use of ambiguous words and phrases, 
but wholly to their own strong prepossessions. No such conditions are 
found in connection with His teachings concerning the sequences of sin. 

Perhaps it is unjustifiable to affirm a general conclusion without 
adducing in detail the evidence ; which of course is here impracticable. 
Such affirmation must therefore be taken for what it is worth. Looking 
at our Lord’s sayings broadly and populazly, and with such a degree of 
deference to possible meanings of words as popular teaching may admit, 
I cannot resist the conclusion that in the most absolute manner He 
affirmed and intended to affirm the finality of religious conditions after 
death. [purposely put it thus, because there seems to be ground for the ` 
further question whether the metaphors, phrases, and words which He 
employed do, or were intended to, convey the meaning of absolute 
unendingness. If, as collocated in phrases, words have any meaning, 
if, as related to ideas, metaphors have any relevancy—it seems to 
be indubitable that our Lord intended to teach that the moral issues 
of this life are not to be reversed in the life to come. 

_ At any rate this is the apparent meaning of most of His assertions; 
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and if any can be found of a contrary purport, it is not enough to 
adduce the seeming exception; it is’ imperative ‘that a satisfactory 
harmony of it with the general teaching shall be established. If this 


be our Lord’s. teaching, then, either (1) Our Lord consciously con- 


formed. His representations to certain popular ideas of His: own day, 
knowing them to 'bé erroneous—a supposition in relation to such a 
subject that I think:would go far to: overthrow His.moral authority : 
or (2) His own knowledge was limited, and, like Plato, He only formu- 
lated the highest thought of His times, raising it by His own: genius 
to greater heights; but. not ‘teaching indubitable fact, only moral 
probability—a supposition that in relation to such.a subject would go 
far to invalidate His claim to be in any supernatural gense. a teacher 
sent from God: or (3) He knew what was true concerning the 
sequence of sin.in the future life, and meant His affirmations, to be 
accepted as authoritative truth. os 

The first-and second of these suppositions so > fatally deans the 
authority’ of Christ as a teacher, they represent Him. as so. seriously 
compromising what must be regarded as most important truth, or so 
hopelessly failing to attain to it, that all claim of authoritative teaching 
in any supernatural sense, or in any other than a moral sense, must be 
denied to Him. -Ahd this, it must.be borne in mind, is primarily a 
question of ‘fact, not.of moral idea.. Theories of Universalism and of 
the reversibility of:.condition after death are.no novelties in Christian 
speculation—they have been propounded in every Christian age, and 
were not unknown to pre-Christian Judaism. But-if it has been left 
for this nineteenth century ‘to establish them as the true theory of: the. 
future life, we are, I-think,.compélled to the conclusion:that Christ did. 
not attain to the highest: truth concerning it; for such ideas are in no 
sense:a development of Hisigerminal meanings; they seem to me to be 
a contradiction to His direct .assertions,and to,involve a radical change 
in our conceptions of Him as an-authoritative teacher. The theory 
that His teaching was not absolute may-be the true one; but it is well 
clearly to understand how. distinctly it is ‘raised iw these: inquiries. 
A primary question. here unquestionably .is, : What is the authority. of 
Christ as: a teacher concerning: eschatology? ;. I£- He. be: really. the, 
aoe ‘and infallible.teacher that He has. poen ed as to be 
what are His- words, and whatiaré their meanings? '., +»: 
- Coming to the Apostolic wiitings, and ‘placing them: on the. eon 
lowest groundsof: authority, they undoubtedly testify, concerning early 
Christian opinion.. Everywhere they avow implicit deference to the 
authority of Chiist, and render,Him diviné homage., They must, there- 
fore, on.the assumption. of their genúineness, be accepted as faithfully, 
and reverently setting forth—so far as the writers understood them— 
the doctrines which the early Christians had received from Christ. Most 
Christian men, however, regard the New Testament writers as guided 
and aided by a supernatural inspiration, which, although not necessarily 
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excluding individualities of perception and impression, and imperfec- 
tions of knowledge, yet did secure substantially a faithful deposit of 
the great facts and doctrines of Christianity. According to this view, 
the unequivocal affirmations of Christian apostles concerning a matter 
so Important as that now under discussion are also authoritative. 

Here, again, detailed and exact exegesis is imperative, although it 
is impracticable in this paper. It is an obvious canon that meanings 
are to be determined not by passages exceptional and obscure, but by 
passages normal and explicit. Both must, of course, be adduced and 
examined, and their harmony must be established. But in no case isit 
legitimate that the explicit meanings of lucid passages shall be over- 
ruled by possible interpretations of passages that are obscure. - For 
example, to rule the unequivocal meaning of such a passage as 
Rom. ii. by an ingenious and barely possible interpretation of such 
an obscure passage as 1 Pet. iii. 18—20, is to violate first principles 
of interpretation, and to adopt the methods of the polemic rather than 
those of the inflexible exegete. If either is to rule, the unknown should 
be ruled by the known, not the reverse. 

In the Apostolic writings obscure passages occur relating to many 
subjects. There are in them “things hard to be understood,” ‘such as 
Peter foundin Paul’s épistles. We aré not forbidden to scrutinize these 
to the utmost ; but with some, the issue will be such, that wise men will 
be contented to leave them without dogmatic affirmation, lest they 
should incur the issue which Peter deprecates. 

There are also rhetorical passages concerning the work and king- 
dom of Christ, inspired by the great hope which was filing Christian 
hearts with the rapture of a new revelation, which are conceived in 
the lofty poetic form and largeness of Isaiah’s prophecies. In such 
passages as Rom. viii. and Ephes. i. the writer does not demon- 
strate so much as he triumphs. It is prophetic song; and according to 
familiar rhetorical usage he puts universals for generals ; not logically 
So as to admit of no exceptions, but rhetorically so as to affirm general 
characteristics. To take rhetorical passages of this order, and subject 
them to severe scientific tests, is just as illogical as to test Milton’s 
Paradise by geography and botany, or his representations of Satan by 
historic evidence. No one thinks of interpreting the later chapters of 
Isaiah by the canons of an exact theological treatise. Equally illegiti- 
mate is it so to construe the rhetoric of Paul’s epistles, or the sublime 
dramatic symbolism of Apocalypse. Every composition claims to be 
construed according to the laws of its own structure. 

Is it too much to affirm that, due allowance being made forrhetoric and 
poetry in certain passages, no authority can be drawn from Apostolic 
writings for any theory of Universalism or of a second probation? To 
construe the great prophetic expressions of glorious hope which the pre- 
dictions of the issues of Christ’s mediatorial work elicit as exact and 
literal affirmations, and to explain these and passages of another 
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character in their relations.to each other as an unequivocal and in- 
soluble antinomy, is to destroy the moral authority of the writers, and 
to represent them as making contradictory affirmations concerning a 
vital element of Christian teaching. Whatever difficulties certain 
statements may present, even though we can find no solution of them, 
it is surely scarcely allowable to make them neutralize each other. 
If a true and satisfying harmony cannot be found, the obvious course 
is to accept the statements that are unequivocal, and to be contented 
without affirmations concerning such as are obscure. Whether the 
Apostolic writings be inspired or not, their intellectual power and eleva- 
tion demands that we do them this literary, not to say moral, justice, 
Their statements certainly produce the impression of finality, and seem 
intended to produce it. There is a kind of immorality even in the sup- 
position that a great religious teacher, professing to speak authorita- 
tively on such a theme, should use words so cunningly or dubiously, 
that, by an ingenious philology, he can be shown not necessarily to 
affirm what he apparently means, For those who regard the Christian 
apostles as having no supernatural authority this line of argument may 
be legitimate enough, but it can scarcely be adopted by those who believe 
in any form of their divine inspiration. If it really be that the moral 
sense refuses their apparent doctrine, the solution is not to be found in a 
philological manipulation ‘of the latter; the true issue to be joined is 
their authority as teachers, in relation to the moral sense. Any dogma 
of the New Testament—a book of popular religious teaching and not 
of scientific theology—which depends upon philological possibilities of 
texts, is of very precarious authority. Generally speaking broad and 
apparent meanings must be accepted as the purposed meanings. Un- 
developed meanings there are, and advancing theological science and 
spiritual life will more and more develop them—as, for instance, in 
the doctrine of the Atonement; but, again, it must be said, develop- 
ment is one thing, categorical contradiction another. 

It appears to me that the explicit teaching of the Apostolic writers 
is of finality in the awards and conditions of the life after death. If not, 
to say the least, their statements are unaccountably ambiguous, if not 
culpably misleading. 

The Apocalypse—a book dramatic in its structure, and of the boldest 
symbolical character—admits of endless interpretations and contro- 
versies in the details of its meanings and references; but it may fairly 
be adduced in respect of its general representations of moral issues. 
Avowedly a prediction of the future of Christ’s kingdom, it is vindi- 
cated by its profound spiritual ideas, and by its marvellous harmonies 
in the cycle of redemptive thought.’ Its place, as a general presen- 
tation of the issues of redemption and the final fortunes of. Christ's 
kingdom, is imperative, if the cycle gf revelation is to be completed. 
Nothing can be more unequivocal than its representations of the 
finality of all the moral and religious conflicts that it surveys. What- 
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ever the false idea or power with which Christ comes into conflict, He 
is represented as finally and utterly destroying both it and its votaries. 
Make every reasonable allowance for the laws of dramatic art, and for 
the absoluteness of prophetic symbolism, yet if, as an indication of the 
future, the book has any prophetic or religious value at all, it cannot 
be construed as representing the direct opposite of eventual fact. 
Its one dominant note, concerning good and evil, is finality. 

So far therefore as the testimony of the New Testament goes— 
which is the only external authority to which we can appeal at all— 
I see no way of evading its assertions of finality, save by exegetical 
processes, the ingenuity of which excites suspicion when applied as a 
solvent to the meanings of a popular religious book. 

The question next arises, What is the relation of Scriptute to the 
moral sense, and what verdict upon this great issue does the latter 
pronounce? J may be permitted to quote words printed some years 
ago, and with an entirely different reference :— 

“ To a man’s own moral consciousness all teachings of religion must appeal. 
I do not hesitate to say that no word of God in the Bible, no element of the 
religious system of Jesus Christ, can achieve any practical religious hold upon 
us, unless it carries the assent of our own moral conscience. We might 
submit to it as to a supreme authority, we might accept it as a metaphysical 
theology, but unless it entered our conscience and possessed our religious con- 
victions, it could not possibly excite our religious feeling, or rule our religious 

conduct. Do not let us be afraid of saying that our conscience, our moral sense, 
` must in this sense be to us the ultimate test of all God’s teachings. If the 
teachings do not justify themselves to our conscience when it is earnestly 
excited and we are sincerely solicitous to know the truth, they are, to say the 
least, utterly unsuited to us, and the probability is that we have misconceived 
them, and that they are not God’s truths at all.”—The Life Eternal, p. 66. 

To the ‘moral sense, therefore, the eschatology of the New Testa- 
ment must appeal. Any doctrine concerning the issues of sin, that is 
morally contradictory to the conception of God as a holy and loving 
‘Father, as Jesus Christ has revealed Him to us, can scarcely be a 
true one. Our conception of God may itself be imperfect, and due 
allowance for its imperfection must be made. But when we are 
exercising our holiest thoughts about God, we may safely say that 
whatever broadly contradicts them, and compels us to qualify our ideas 
of God’s holiness and love, must be untrue. 

That the conception of God as an Almighty being, inflicting eternal 
torment upon His creatures by acts of material punishment, such as 
the mediæval Church represented, contradicts such elementary feel- 
ings, is fully conceded. Good men have had forcibly to subdue this 
feeling, to reason it down by logic, or to determine to believe in 
spite of it, because they deemed it authoritatively taught—just as men 
avow other incredible ecclesiastical or theological dogmas—“ they 
believe because it is impossible;” but this is both a wrong to the 
moral nature, and a spurious homage to revelation. 

Almost by common consent, therefore, men are renouncing 
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traditional beliefs in the material interpretations put upon the Scripture 
symbolism of retribution, and ‘are inquiring concerning the moral ideas 
and processes which these represent. 

Is there, then, in our moral nature, when purest and most devout, 
anything to which the idea of finality, as we have suggested it, is in 
moral contradiction ? 

So far as equity goes, accepting the law of retribution as graduated 
by the Apostle in Rom, i.,—viz., that men’s responsibility, and there- 
fore their culpability, is limited by their light and their personal ability, 
their opportunity and their circumstances,—the moral sense cannot 
object. Itis a rule of equity universally applicable. 

But further, does our conception of the Divine love demand that, 
all men*shall ultimately be saved? ‘This is very strongly affirmed ; 
and so far as itis a mere feeling, there can be no reply toit. Butin the 
light of reason and analogy it seems a very daring affirmation. May 
not the Divine love be as seriously called in question iù connection 
with the very existence of moral evil? The real problem lies here; 
duration is only a secondary idea.’ It does not touch the principle of 
the Divine government and character, whether moral evil exists in 
this life or in the next. It may affect sentiment, and our ideal of the 
apotheosis of things, but it does not affect the principle. 

The problem of moral evil cannot of course be argued here, nor per- 
haps anywhere else, but the cruz of the entire moral difficulty about this . 
great question of retribution lies here. Probably we shall never get. 
beyond Tertullian’s position, that moral freedom and endowment are 
a prerogative so great, that for it, the possibility, and even certainty, of - 
sin may be wellincurred. The demand for the, Divine love, therefore, 
that, if it be really love, it must restore and save at the last all sinful moral 
beings, “the puir deil” included, resolves itself into a mere optimist 
sentiment, for which there seems to be no authority either in the state- 
ments of. Scripture or in the necessities of our own moral consciousness. 

The feeling that insists upon this seems to come perilously near to 
that which prompted John Stuart Mill to denounce creation as it is as 
a blunder, and the present moral condition of men as something. like a 
erime.* If that is, God’s love do not hereafter what, according to 
John Stuart Mill, it ought to have done here, it will, as now, be amen- 
able to the reproach of defectiveness, unless extenuated by inability. 
These are perilous lengths to go on the ground of mere sentiment. Are 
we not continually discovering -how little we know concerning the 
ways and possibilities of God’slove? And do not the discoveries, when 
made, command the fullest assent ‘of our moral consciousness ? Could 
we have sat in judgment when moral evil first arose in God’s creation, 
and have ventured to apply it as the test and measure of God’s love, 
we should surely; have been impelled’ to almost blasphemous conclu- 
sions; unless indeed our piety had made us dumb in utterest perplexity. 


* Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, pp. 36—38, 192. 
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A priori veasonings about the ways of Divine love, uncontrolled by 
essential moral principle, are both illicit and perilous. 

Can we get any light from psychology? Is there any principle 
more portentous than that of the permanency of moral character, 
the accumulating power of evil, and. the irreversibility of moral 
sequences? Is there any rational presumption in human nature, as 
we know it, that a renewed moral probation after death, necessarily 
commencing with considerable induration of feeling, will result in 
holier issues? Is there any moral probability, in the light of human 
history, that in the exercise of moral freedom every human being will 
repent of sin and accept the salvation of God? It would be un- 
warrantable to affirm this to be impossible. But he is a bold man 
who affirms it to be the probable issue; and he is bolder still who 
builds upon it a dogma and preaches that asa gospel. The moral pro- 
cesses that go on in men—many of them most favourably circum- 
stanced in relation to the influences of Christ’s Gospel, children of 
pious homes, for instance—give no encouragement to such a theory. 
The suffering of penal consequences does not often produce a genuine 
moral repentance and reformation. Punishment as a reformatory 
influence appeals to a very low class of motives, and is very weak. 
The presumptions seem to be terribly adverse to the speculation. 
The conception of a literally universal repentance and holiness, con- 
sidered in the light of actual exercises of human freedom, seems well- 
nigh incredible. It contradicts both experience and philosophy, and 
seems to resolve the strong love of God into something Jike a weak 
sentiment. It is a possibility, but scarcely a probability. Itis nota 
basis upon which a doctrine can be constructed. It cannot be predi- 
cated in the light of any evidence that we possess. Every argument, 
adduced to prove that Divine love must cause evil to cease is valid to 
prove that it should not have permitted it to begin. 

There is to our consciousness nothing that is more certain and 
imperative than the inviolability of moral sequence. Nothing is more 
terrible than the self-propagating power of evil, and nothing is more 
certain than. that God will not interfere with it save by moral appeal. 
His love provides possibilities of salvation, but we have no reason for 
further imposing upon it the moral certainty of salvation. To say 
the least, the odds against the moral renovation hereafter of a man 
who here has sinned away his moral sensitiveness, almost his moral 
capability, are overwhelming and terrible. 

Notwithstanding therefore the strongest predisposition to optimist 
views concerning this great and fearful problem, I feel compelled to 
the conclusion that the testimony both of Scripture and of the moral — 
judgment is in favour of the finality of moval condition after death. 
From neither does the theory of a second probation in another life under 
other and more favourable conditions derive any support. Against the 
theory that the ultimate issue in the conflict between good and evil 
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will be the necessary salvation of every individual moral being, the 
presumptions seem immense. It is contrary to all experience and to 
all analogy, it puts unauthorized limits upon human freedom, and it 
restricts unwarrantably the ways and issues of God’s holy love. 

It does not follow, however, that finality of moral condition implies 
unending being, or unending consciousness of retribution. There is 
no moral necessity, either in the law of righteousness or in the corre- . 
lative life of the saved, to suppose this; while both the philology and 
the symbolism are such as would probably find their adequate inter- 
pretation in the simple idea of finality,—the ending of sin and of sinful 
being: whether by the natural cessation of the latter,—which seems 
the most plausible, —or by other processes, we aré not told; and in 
the entire absence of intelligent presumption we cannot speculate. 

Iam contented to leave this appalling question here; that is, with such 
contentment as alone is possible in the presence of the great and in- 
soluble problems of moral evil. In my ignorance of what certainly will 
be, I can rest in the assurance that there is no creature of God that is 
not the object of His loving and holy solicitude; that He whose love is 
infinitely more tender and yearning than ours, and who gave His only- 
begotten Son to save men, will do nothing from which any humane 
feeling of ours would shrink ; and that He will leave unemployed no 
possible means of bringing His sinful creatures to Himself. Whatever 
can be done to redeem men from evil and to counteract.its issues, the 
loving Father in heaven will do. It is not for me to prescribe or 
restrict His methods. I can trust His wise and holy love, even when 
most ignorant concerning its ways. I am sure that He will fully vin- 
dicate it, and that at last, without any qualification, all holy men will 
join in the ascription, “Just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 
And justice and truth are the highest ways of love. 

HENRY ALLON. 


XI. 


ANON FARRAR disclaims Universalism in his preface; but his 
hearers felt that he was preaching something not to be practically 

distin guished from Universalism; andhowfineistheshade of colour which 
discriminates between his view and Universalism, may be understood 
from the last sentence but one in his volume (in the Appendix on Texts). 
“It may be asked,” he says, “why then am I unable to adopt the 
Universalist opinion? The answer is simple. It is because one or two 
passages [of Scripture]—though far more than their due significance 


seems to have been attributed to them—seem to make it unwise to 


speak dogmatically on a matter which God has not clearly revealed.” 
What is this but to say that he holds the opinion to be probable, but 
that he cannot venture dogmatically to affirm it, because it is “not 
clearly revealed? ”: : = 
Now Universalism is a view to which all men, I should think, would 
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naturally incline. I am conscious of having the strongest natural 
prepossessions in its favour. My human compassion, my own con- 
sciousness of sin, and some of the keenest promptings of my Christian 
sympathy, would combine to make me a Universalist, if, this world ` 
being what it is, and men being what they are, other feelings, more 
solemnly authoritative, and the deepest and ‘most sacred reasons on 
the other side, did not forbid me to rest in such a conclusion, however 
‘pleasing and attractive. JI wish accordingly, first of all, to touch upon 
the question of Universalism. In so doing we shallin fact go down to 
the deepest ground of controversy with Canon Farrar. 

The question of eternal punishment is essentially the question of 
individual responsibility, the question of self-determination as against 
fatalism, the question of moral character and agency. Does man, in any 
true moral sense, shape his own character and determine his own destiny? 
Is he, or is he not, merely the creature of circumstances? . If man does 
not, in any true sense, shape his own character and determine his own 
course and destiny, it is evident that it cannot be just to hold him ac- 
countable, that it must be unjust to punish him, for being whatever he 
may be, however apparently evil, or for having done whatever he may 
have done, however malignant, or vile, or injurious it may have been, 
according to any moral standard. But then this conclusion must be 
just as true for this world as for any other, for time as for eternity. 

It is further evident that, if we are all merely creatures of circum- 
stance, not only must it be unjust to attribute guilt to us under any 
circumstances, or to inflict any punishment, but it might even be con- 
ceivable that if any man, however depraved and terrible a being he 
may seem to be, were to be placed, for a succession of years or of 
eons, in circumstances adapted to induce reformation and transforma- 
tion of character, such reformation and transformation might be the 
result. This is, in fact, the principle which underlies Universalism. 
Universalists hold that by a course of salutary discipline and beneficent 
influence hereafter, continued sufficiently long, the worst of human 
beings may be and will be reclaimed and saved. 

Universalism accordingly implies the doctrines of fatalism; it in- 
volves, though this has not always been seen, the denial of man’s 
proper morality. It assumes that man is altogether moulded and 
made what he is by circumstances. It is incompatible, accordingly, 
with any admission of guilt; it makes sin to be nothing else but 
inconvenience or misfortune; it gives the lie to conscience, and 
declares the unrighteousness of all punishment whether by divine or 
human law. It is a doctrine entirely congenial with pantheism, if 
pantheism could be reconciled with the doctrine of a future life, of 
conscious and personal immortality. As, however, pantheism proper 
—which can be nothing more than atheism disguised under figurative 
forms of quasi-theistic speechis not compatible with the hope of life 
after death, this Universalism, being thus placed between pantheism 
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. and theism, being pantheistic in its fatalism and in its antagonism to 
morality, whilst it is theistic in its faith in God and human immortality, 
is apt to ally itself with some sort of pantheizing theism. It is thus 
` allied commonly in America, where Universalism was formerly very 
prevalent, especially in New En gland, but where, during ‘the last 
forty years, it has quite lost its hold of the leading Churches, whether 
called evangelical or orthodox, has greatly declined in extent and 
influence, and has, for the most part, become identified with wild 
speculations hovering between theism and pantheism, and with undis- 
guised laxity of morals. The same Universalists who speak great 
words about the universal fatherhood of God not seldom. also hold the 
doctrines of free love. It has been my lot to meet with some of these 
Universalists in my visits to the States who, in'extraordinary rhapsodies, — 
mixed up all these things, and whose practice corresponded to their 
principles. These theistic pantheizers exhibit in their extreme results 
the tendencies of which I have been speaking, and which, in other 
instances of Universalism, are, for the most part, latent. 

But there are also forms of theological doctrine, which are and have 
been in different ages ‘held by eminent and indeed by excellent men, 
which approach somewhat towards the character. of a pantheizing 
theism, and which tend distinctly towards. Universalism. Most forms 
of Platonizing theological mysticism have been of this: character. 
Many expressions and not a few passages are found. in ‘Mr. Maunice’s 
writings which so identify God the universal Father with the person- 
ality of all men as to imply the necessary salvation of all men. Nor 
can it be doubted that Mr. Maurice was a Universalist. Nevertheless, 
whether consistently or not, Mr. Maurice most strongly insists on the 
personal responsibility, the individual moral agency, of all men, on the 
necessity of retributory righteousness in the government of the world, 
and on the doctrine, accordingly, of punishment for sin, both in this 
world and inthe world to come. What he refused to believe, what he 
rejected as Incompatible with his own faith as to the necessary divine 
sonship of every human being, was the thought of eternal separation 
from Christ for any human being. Christ, according to his view, is the 
Divine Son, with whom all men are so personally identified and united, 
that this identification and union constitutes them men, makes them 
responsible persons, defines their humanity. Being men, they must in 
Christ the. Son themselves be sons, children of God, and “if children, 
then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” Christ, the 
Word, the Logos, is the Universal Reason, which “lighteth every mam 
coming into the world.” All sinners, accordingly, are, at the worst, 
no other than prodigals who must some day be brought home, 
although, in the meantime, they may, have wandered very far away, 
have indulged in much riotous living, served very bad and hard masters, 
eaten many bitter husks, endured much’ suffering, and brought deep 
disgrace on themselves and shameful reproach on the name of their 
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God and Father. To this school of thought it is evident that Canon . 
Farrar strongly inclines. 

To this theological school my late honoured friend, Canon Kingsley, 
confessedly belonged. Kingsley, however, found that this phase of 
his theology was not exactly adapted to the condition of his Eversley 
parishioners. It does not appear that he preached this side of his 
creed much to them: Indeed an ordinary reader would conclude from 
his “ Village Sermons” that he taught no other doctrine to sinners than 
that of eternal, of everlasting, punishment and retribution, and that he 
preached this doctrine with no ordinary plainness and energy.* More- 
over, whilst always consistently and vehemently repudiating the 
Gehenna doctrine of all material cruelties and horrors which is painted 
in some extracts given by Canon Farrar, it is well known that in his 
later yearst he became a stout upholder of the Athanasian Creed, 
which in his early manhood he repudiated with intense dislike. The 
considerations that led him so far to modify his earlier opinion, that 
counteracted so powerfully that tendency to Universalism which he 
shared with his master, Mr. Maurice, and which comes out so strongly 
in all his novels and in not a few of his sermons, were such as I have 
already indicated as arising out of the moral individuality and re- 
sponsibility of man. No writer, no preacher, has ever insisted more 
strongly than Canon Kingsley, perhaps no one has dilated so eloquently, 
on the fearful and wonderful prerogatives and responsibilities involved 
. in man’s personality. No one could have a larger, deeper, keener 
sense of the awful royalty belonging to the personal consciousness of 
the fully awakened and responsible human being, standing up “in the 
umage of God,” choosing the right and refusing the wrong, invested 
with the amazing attribute of moral autonomy, making or marring his 
own fortunes, determining his own future, moulding his own destiny, 
both in this world and the world to come. Hence he wrote to the 
Guardian newspaper, in a letter explaining his later views as to the 
Athanasian Creed, the following pregnant sentence :— 

‘Tt is as well here to say that I do not deny endless punishment. On the 
contrary, I believe it possible for me and other Christian men, by loss of 
God’s grace, to commit acts of éracfada, sins against light and knowledge, 
which would plunge us into endless abysses of probably increasing sin, and 
therefore of probably increasing and endless punishment.” f 

Canon Farrar himself, indeed, though he looks with a prevaleut 
hope, however vague, toward final issues hardly to be distinguished 
from Universalism, does in effect condemn Universalism in his preface, 
on the same ground as Canon Kingsley, when he admits that “it is 
impossible for us to estimate the hardening effect of obstinate per- 
sistence in evil, and the power of the human will to resist the law and 

* See Village Sermons, pp. 31, 172, 206, 207, 212, 244. 

t Cannon Farrar would seem to dispute the statements which I make in the text. But 


Canon Kingsley himself is a higher authority as to his own views than even Canon 
Farrar. t Letters and Memories, vol. ii. p. 396. 
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reject the love of God.” After all, therefore, Canon Farrar dare not 
deny, and, when it comes to a sharp point, does not deny, the doctrine 
of endless punishment. He makes much capital—makes, as I venture 
to think, an unfair use—of coarse materialistic descriptions of hell- 
torments, and he brings into view the possible disciplinary character 
of the intermediate state; but, though he would fain deny, and wishes 
to put out of view, if it were possible, the judicial threatening and 
the final issue of fixed and etemal separation from Christ’s heaven 
and His Father’s house, and of abiding punishment and doom, for self- 
hardened and impenitent sinners, he does not really venture to go this 
length. He has not, after all, completely purged himself of the taint 
of the “popular” doctrine. An enemy might turn some of his own 
artillery against himself. Consistency might require him either to go 
further or to unsay some of the things which he has written. 

In his sermon, for example, on the “Consequences of Sin,” he gives 
a powerful description of the consequences, not only moral but 
physical, of indulgence in evil passions, in the course of which he 
speaks of “an executioner of justice told off to wait upon drunken- 
ness,” and paints in terrible language the results, from generation to 
generation, of sins of uncleanness. He makes a* vain attempt, it is 
true, to evade the natural inference as to the retributive justice of 
God, not only moral but also, it may be, physical, and not only in this ` 
world, but in that to come. He seeks to salve the obvious incon- 
sistency with some of his own appeals and assumptions foregoing, . 
by affirming that God does not inflict the horrors he describes on the 
drunkard, but the drunkard on himself, the God who loves us having 
attached this law of retribution to drunkenness, “to save us from 
handling fire.” But here in fact he is only using the very argu- 
ment of orthodoxy in defence of penal retribution, of future and 
eternal punishment for sin. Nor does he at all help his own argument, 
or embarrass the position of those who uphold the ancient and Catholic 
doctrine, by laying it down that “the punishment of men is not an 
arbitrary interference, but a necessary law.” So say those whose 
views he misrepresents and opposes. He himself, indeed, is compelled 
to add—thus making the tribute and testimony to the truth, wrung 
from his inner truthfulness, the more decisive—“ I do not mean that 
God never directly interferes. He does. We see it daily in the 
history of crime.” 

Canon Farrar would seem to have only known the docirine of 
Divine retribution and eternal punishment as taught in its most 
violent and lurid forms. He speaks of himself as having been brought 
up to believe the doctrine in a form of extreme horror (p. 47). He 
evidently has been altogether unaware of the manner in which great 
Nonconformist divines have held and taught it. He may perhaps be 
surprised to learn that in the form (No. 4) in which he describes the ’ 
doctrine in his preface, it has never been held by the highest class of 
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theologians outside of the Church of England. Such a work as that by 
the late Dr. R. W. Hamilton, on “ Future Rewards and Punishments ”— 
one of the series of Congregational Lectures—he probably never heard 
of. Ifhe had read it, he could not have written on the subject as he 
has done. Such want of reading and information can hardly, how- 
ever, be admitted as a defence of the manner in which he has written. 
Much less can he be excused for taking such monstrous travesties of 
the doctrine as those branded by Dr. Guthrie asin any sort quotable 
representations of the orthodox doctrine held by such men as Dr. 
Guthrie himself. 

As to the question of the intermediate state, there is much in Pro- . 
fessor Plumptre’s letter to Canon Farrar, printed in the Appendix, as 
there is much also in Professor Birks’s writings on the same subject, 
which cannot but enter deeply into the minds of earnest Christian 
thinkers. Much, which has been for many years floating in the 
thoughts of those who have patiently pondered over the painful 
depths of this awful and mysterious subject, and studied the various 
hints and intimations in relation thereto contained in the Scripture, 
has found expression in what these eminent men and devoted 
Christians have thus written. But though such considerations as are 
therein suggested must enter into the thoughts of those whose 
burden it is to study the speculative theology relating to the doctrine 
of the future state, they hardly bear upon the practical teaching and 
preaching necessary in dealing with men and women who come 
under the public ministry of the Word. The case of infants has 
always been held a case exempt. Where infancy ends, again, where, 
when, and how full moral responsibility begins, are questions which 
cannot be definitely answered. The case of heathens, furthermore, is 
a case to be judged apart. It must come under the same general 
principles of moral responsibility as that of Christians; yet must the 
heathen, as St. Paul teaches, be differently judged. That they, no 
less than the men of Christian nations, are to be judged by the Son of 
Man, and sent away to eternal punishment or eternal life, is clearly 
taught by our Lord Himself in the parable of the sheep and the goats 
(Matt. xxv.), where, indeed, the main scope of the parable seems 
to relate to the Gentile world, the great world of all nations, including 
those who might never have heard of Christianity. But im the case 
of heathens the thought of possibilities connected with the inter- 
mediate state cannot but come in. Doubtless, also there would seem 
to be some in this country, and in other Christian countries, whose 
case and condition resembles rather that of infants, on the one hand, 
or men heathen-born and bred, on the other, than of those who have 
had Christian privileges and opportunities, or who underlie Christian 
responsibilities. What can we do but leave all such cases in the 
‘hands of the “Judge of all the earth,” who must “do right?” It is 
of such classes that Professor Plumptre speaks, when he sums up 
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together.“ infants, idiots, and the vast multitudes who have lived and 
died in the times of ignorance,” as having had here “ no real probation.” 
Surely it-is our wisdom to trust these matters of mystery to our 
Father in heaven.* There could-not ‘but be vast 'unillumined spaces, 
vast. questions. left. in impenetrable mystery, when our dim and feeble 
intelligences lookout upon the infinite depth and height and compass 
of God’s moral government of. the: universe. ang P question 
for us is as to our own responsibilities. 

And here the clear teaching of Sciipture seems to be that for those to 

whom Christ is pr eached, this life is the one appointed period of proba- 
_ tion. . The text in the Epistle:to the Hebrews represents.the apostolic 
doctrine, “Itis.appointed unto men once for all (drag). to die, and after 
death the judgment.” The very.point of that text would seem to be 
that there is to:be. no second probation ; after death—not probation, 
but judgment; no second death, no second life in another body, no 
probation ‘beyond the grave. But, leaving that, I refer to our Lord's 
own words to the:-wicked sélf-hardened Jews: “Ye shall diein your. 
sins; whither,I.go, ye cannot.come” (John viii.21). This was to be: 
their doom.. Take away. the probationary character: of this life on . 
earth, and that sentence of, the Lord is emptied of. its meaning. The 
whole teaching of. our: ‘Lord.is consistent with this central ;thought. 
What is the cone of the urgent exhortations to men now—at this 
present time— to pluck out the right eye,” to “cut off the tight © 
hand,” that so they might “ enter into life,” —of the solemn: warnings 
to:-them of their peril, the penil of “hell-fre?” That this last phrase 
is a strong figure, liké those other and cognate figures of “ outer dark- 
ness,” and: “weeping and. gnashing of teeth,” I do not at all dispute.. 
But of what are all these phrases the figures,— what is-the reality which 
they represent, unless it involve judicial punishment for those: who in 
this lifehave proved themselves impenitent and disobedient,—unless for 
such. it involves such banishment andidoom, such -abiding . exclusion, 
and such bitter penalty, as cannot but cause irremediable sorrow and 
remorse? This doom,—or submission and repentance,—such-is the 
alternative—the sharp and urgent alternative.. Failing repentance, 
there was to be-no entrance into life.: Bearing in mind, also, all that - 
exegesis teaches us as to the origin, and figurative nature of the 
expressions, it-can be neither a ‘light nor a, reversible, penalty for the 
rejection of Christ’s truth and grace,as offered by. Himself on .earth, 
the nature of which is indicated by the pene of. the undying worm 
‘and the unquenchable fire: 

Apart, accordingly, altogether from the contr oversy as to the mean- 
ing of the word, eonian, I can: imagine rio other conclusion possible as 

* Our Lord’s prayer for the men who crucified Him—Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do—cannot be lost sight of, when thinking of such cases as these. Deep 
lessons also are to-be learnt from His words of comfort ‘and mercy to the penitent 


brigand, whose case, however, demands profounder study than has often been given 
to itb.. 
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to our Lord’s teaching but that it sets forth, by the most impressive 
figures, the doctrine of everlasting punishment for those who wilfully 
choose to pursue their own will and pleasure in this world rather than 
“seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.” In this 
world is the period of probation, and the doom of sin and self-seeking 
is eternal. “ Whoso seeketh his life shall lose it; but whoso loseth his 
life for. my sake, shall find it unto life eternal.” Judged by the whole 
tenor of our Lord’s doctrine, this sentence pronounces for the rejecters 
of Christ an irreversible judgment. 

Indeed, it does, I confess, appear to me to be an unreasonable and 
presumptuous thing to imagine that more powerful and affecting 
motives to repentance, and faith, and righteousness may be exhibited 
and applied in another world than are offered to the hearers of Christ’s 
gospel, by the revelation of God’s holiness and love, God’s righ- 
teousness aud mercy, in the incarnation and revelation of His 
Son. Yet such is the assumption which seems to underlie Canon 
Farrar’s arguments and appeals. “If under the present state of 
- things,” says Canon’ Kingsley in his “ Village Sermons,” “we cannot 
be holy, we shall never be holy.” To the same effect I may quote 
Canon Farrar himself: “Do not think that repentance is an easy 
thing; and be quite sure of this, that the longer it is delayed, the less 
easy does it become, and the more terrible are the consequences, both 
here and hereafter, which the delay involves ” (p. 152). But if this 
indeed be so, how little reason does there appear to be in assuming 
that those who have rejected in this life the gospel of Christ, with all 
its motives to repentance, will certainly be brought to repentance, 
sooner or later, in the intermediate state! If-Canon Farrars words 
now quoted be well considered, they will be found to contain an 
admission fatal to any doctrine of Universalism or Restorationism, in 
whatever form. ' 

The law of retribution is one to which universal conscience bears 
witness, which is inwoven through all the web of life, and forms the 
basis of all law and government, whether human or divine. Let them 
be disguised ever so subtly—let them be employed ever so wisely—it 
will still be found that the motives of reward and punishment are and 
cannot but be employed in influencing and training human beings 
from the cradle to the grave. In the governments of this world, it 
need not be said, rewards and punishments are the weights and 
impulses systematically brought to bear on the community. But in 
society also, in civil and political life, the same class of motives, though 
often they may not be distinctly recognized, are always operating ; 
and without them all things would either languish and stagnate into 
dreary immobility or fall asunder into chaos. So then if God is 
indeed to influence and govern us for Himself and for the future, how 
else is even He to deal with us except on the same principles? He 

must deal with us as we are. It matters not whether the future for 
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which we are to act and live lie in this world or another—we are still 
the same. . 

Canon Farrar’s pleadings and appeals assume throughout that 
Divine punishment is meant to be merely corrective, and never strictly 
and personally penal. But if so, what is to be done with the finally 
impenitent sinner? What this principle amounts to—unless, going 
the whole length of Universalism, Canon Farrar should hold that there 
can be no such thing as final impenitence—is that the more wicked 
and hardened a man becomes—the more hopeless and irreclaimable— 
the less right and reason will there be in punishing him; that a per- 
fectly hardened and impenetrable sinner will have purchased his 
impunity by his impiety, and may roam the universe at large, enfran- 
chised from law, from fear, from obedience to God. 

My last word will be in reference to the hypothesis of Mr. White 
and his fellows respecting Conditional Immortality. I have a high 
respect for Mr. White and for some of his brethren whom I know. I 
esteem them highly as Christian men, and I know them to be able 
men. But yet I can only refer to them here as witnesses to the great 
doctrine of retribution and final judgment. If any doctrine of Univer- 
salism or of intermediate discipline could have been regarded by them 
as satisfactory, they would not have yielded themselves up to the in- 
fluence of an hypothesis so violent and so difficult,—they would not, 
as an alternative, have betaken themselves to a position so untenable, 
—as that which they actually hold. Their compromise is “contrived 
a double debt to pay,”—to uphold the Scripture doctrines of eternal 
judgment and inevitable retribution, and yet to escape from the 
doctrine of endless conscious punishment and suffering as hitherto 
taught by Catholic orthodoxy. As a matter of fact, their doctrine is 
open to equivalent objections to those which are urged against the 
“popular” theology, and to other objections of an exceedingly serious 
character, alike from the ground of philosophy and of theology. But 
it is at least a testimony against such a theology as tends to do away 
altogether with the doctrine of a final and universal judgment and 
with any foreboding of “the wrath to come.” It is true that both the 
teaching of Canon Farrar and that of Mr. White concur in antagonism 
to the hitherto received orthodoxy. But it is no less true that, in 
opposing that orthodoxy, they neutralize and negative each other. 


`Y 


JAMES H. Riaa. 
XII. 


S Canon Farrar has been good enough to tell me that “Salvator 
Mundi” reached his hands while he was meditating the first of 

the sermons now published in “Eternal Hope,” and that he was 
“largely indebted” to it throughout, it would not be becoming in me 
to say more of the volume now under réview than that it gives me 
great pleasure to find my exegesis confirmed by so ripe a scholar, and 
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many of my conclusions urged home with a rhetoric so fervent. I 
doubt, indeed, whether I should have taken the slightest part in the 
present discussion,—for, when many nails have to be driven, it will 
not do to be always hitting one on the head—rf I had not lately 
fallen in with a paper of De Quincey’s, “On the Supposed Scriptural 
Expression for Eternity,” which, though it is one of the most cha- 
racteristic and charming of his essays, has not been included in his 
Collected Works, and is not therefore accessible to many who would 
very gladly read it. In the June number of The Expositor I hope to 
print it in extenso; but meantime an abstract of it, given so far as 
possible in his own words, and omitting nothing essential to his argu- 
ment, can hardly fail to be acceptable to men of every school of 
thought. In no other way.could I hope to make so valuable a con- . 
tribution to the discussion in hand. 

The paper appeared in Hogg’s Instructor some five-and-twenty 
years since, and opens with an allusion to the annoyance De Quincey 
used to feel “ forty years ago, or, in all probability, a good deal more,” 
at the false interpretation then put on the Greek word azon, and there- 
fore on its immediate derivative aionios. This allusion carries us back 
to the very commencement of the present century, a date so remote 
that no present susceptibility is likely to be hurt by De Quincey’s 
censure. | 

“Jt was not,” he says, “ so much the falsehood of this interpretation as the 
narrowness of the falsehood which disturbed me. There was a glimmer of 
truth in it, and precisely that glimmer it was which led the way to a general 
and obstinate misconception of the meaning. The word is remarkably 
situated. It is a Scripture word, and itis also a Greek word; from which the 
inevitable inference is that we must look for it only in the New Testament. 
Upon any question arising of deep, aboriginal, doctrinal truth, we have nothing 
to do with translations. Those are but secondary questions, archaeological and 


critical, upon which we have a right to consult the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures known by the name of the Septuagint.” 


At this mention of the Septuagint, De Quincey, as his manner was, 
goes off into a long and splendid discussion on that remarkable and 
cosmopolitan version of the sacred writings of the Hebrews, and on 
allthe singular concurrences which made it a virtual publication of 
the revealed will of God to the world at large. The Septuagint sug- 
gests the Vulgate to him; and he starts off on a second though much 
briefer discussion on the version still current in the Romish Church. 
From these two parentheses, which occupy about one-half of his 
essay, he harks back on the affirmation. that no translation carries 
weight on critical or doctrinal questions of the first importance ; that 
therefore the word atén is a word proper to the New Testament, and 
that “any sense which it may have received from an Alexandrian Jew 
in the third century before Jesus Christ is no more relevant to any 
criticism that he is going to suggest than is the classical use of the 
word familiar to the learned.” 


— 
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From this point onward, however, he keeps to the immediate ques- 
tion with a tenacity quite unusual with bim. He admits that that 
which gives the word eonian “its dreadful importance is the fact that 
it is connected with the ancient dispute on the duration of future 
punishment ;” but he peremptorily disavows any intention of being 
decoyed into that controversy, or tempted to touch a speculation 
“repellent alike by the horror and by the hopeless mystery which 
invests it.” All he will attempt to do is to define the word wonian, and 
to show that the argument commonly drawn from it must’ be aban- 
doned. 

This argument is that.the word œonian must be taken as equivalent 
to “everlasting” when applied to the penal misery of the wicked, lest 
it should’ be taken in any lower value when applied to the felicity of 
the righteous. The same word is used in the New Testament to 
qualify the duration of both; “and if eternity, in the most rigorous 
acceptation, fall away- from the one idea, it-must equally fall away 
from the other.” . This consideration does not of course really settle, 
or even touch; the question in hand. Strictly speaking, it is wholly 
beside the question “as to what is the sense and operation of the word 
conian.” Nor does thet word, when taken in its true sense, in any 
‘way contribute to determine the duration whether of future misery or 
of future blessedness. For “æonian does not mean eternal; neither does 
it mean of limited duration; nor would the unsettling of wonian in its 
old use as applied to punishment, to torment, to misery, carry with it 
any necessary unsettling of the idea in its application to the beati- 
tudes of Paradise,” 

What isan won, then? “It is evidently this, viz., the duration or 
cycle of existence which belongs to any object, not individually for 
itself, but universally in right of its genus.” Kant, for example, once 
raised the question, What is the age of the earth? by which he meant, 
not, How many years or millenniums has the earth existed? but, What 
is the exact stage in the whole course of her developmant which she 
now occupies? Is she still in her infancy, or is she at het maturity, or 
is she approaching her end? “The idea of Kant presupposed a 
certain average duration as belonging to a planet of our particular 
system; and, supposing this known or discoverable, and that a certain 
assignable ‘development belonged to a planet. so circumstanced as 
ours, then in what particular stage of that development may we, the 
tenants of this respectable little planet Tellus, meus be conceived 
to stand?” 

Man, again, has a certain wonian ERN years perhaps. That 
is to say, if the conditions' of human life were all they might be, the 
human race might average seventy years. in each individual member 
of the race. “This period would in that case represent the won of the 
individual Tellurian; but the won of the Pellurian race would probably 
amount to many millions of our earthly years.” So that, as applied 
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to the individual man and the human race, even though it were 
applied in the same sentence, the adjective conian might stand in the 
one case for seventy years, and in the other for millions of years. 

The crow, the deer, the eagle are all long-lived. It has been con- 
jectured that, in their normal state, they tend to a period of some two 
centuries. Whatever the term may really be, this normal period is 
the wonian period of these animals considered as individuals. 


“ What may be the won of the whole species is utterly unknown. Amongst 
birds one species at least has become extinct in our own generation: its con 
was accomplished.” 

“ Nothing, in short, throughout universal Nature, can for a moment be con- 
ceived to have been resigned to accident for its normal aon. All periods and 
dates of this order belong to the certainties of Nature, but also, at the same 
time, to the mysteries of Providence. Throughout the Prophets* we are 
uniformly taught that nothing is more below the grandeur of Heaven than to 
assign earthly dates in fixing either the revolutions or the duration of great 
events such as prophecy would condescend to notice. A day has a prophetic 
meaning; but what sort of day? A mysterious expression for a time which 
has no resemblance to a natural day—sometimes comprehending long sueces- 
sions of centuries, and altering its meaning according to the object concerned. 
‘A time,’ and ‘ times,’ or ‘ half-a-time’—' an eon,’ or ‘ eons of z2ons’—and other 
variations of this prophetic language, are all significant. The peculiar grandeur 
of such expressions lies partly in the dimness of the approximation of any 
attempt at settling their limits, and still more in this,.that the conventional 
character and consequent meanness of ordinary human dates are abandoned in 
the celestial chronologies. Hours and days, or lunations and months, have no 
true or philosophic relation to the origin, or duration, or periods of return 
belonging to great events, or revolutionary agencies, or vast national crimes; 
but the normal period and duration of all acts whatever, the time of their 
emergence, of their agency, or their re-agency, fall into harmony with the 
secret proportions of a heavenly scale.” 


The old rigid view of the won, which assumes it always to denote 
the same period of time, naturally assumed also that, if it lost its 
character of infinity when applied to evil and its punishment, it must, 
by a corresponding necessity, lose that character when applied to 
happiness and the golden aspects of hope. But, on the contrary, 
every object whatsoever, every mode of existence, has its own separate 
and independent wen. No reflective man can doubt that 


“every life and mode of being must have hidden within itself the secret 
why of its duration. It is impossible to believe of any duration whatever that 
it is determined capriciously: Always it rests on some ground, ancieht as 
light and darkness, though undiscoverable by man. This only is discernible, 
as a general tendency, that the won, or generic period, of evil is constantly 
towards a fugitive duration. The eon, it is alleged, must always express the 
same idea, whatever that may be; if it is less than eternity for the evil cases, 
then it must be less for the good ones. Doubtless the idea of an con is in one 
sense always uniform, always the same, just as a tenth or a twelfth is always 
the same. . . . But this uniformity of ratio and proportion does not hinder but 
that a tenth may now represent a guinea, and next moment represent a thou-. 
sand guineas. The exact amount of the duration expressed by an won depends 
altogether upon the particular subject which yields the won. It is a radix; 
and, like an algebraic square-root or cuke-root, though governed by the most - 
rigorous ląws of limitation, it mtist vakin obedience to the nature of the 
particular subject whose radix it forms.’ 
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From this fine philosophic determination of the proper sense and 
operation of the word, which to me seems quite final and conclusive, 
De Quincey derives three propositions, with which he concludes his 
essay: (1) That those who infer the eternity of evil from the counter 
eternity of good build on the mistake of assigning a stationary and 
mechanic value to the idea of an won, whereas the very purpose of 
Scripture in using this word was to evade such a value, and ignore 
the fact that there must be as many wons as entities: (2) That they 
not only overlook the wonian differences among even neutral entities, 
but also ignore the separate and opposed tendencies of things evil, 
which are by their very nature fugitive and allied to death, and of 
things good, which by their very nature are permanent and allied to 
life: atd (8) That, while the Scriptures attribute absolute eternity to 
God alone, yet innumerable entities, which can plead an interest in 
God’s favour, may be admitted to a participation of the Divine eternity. 
And he closes with the striking sentence, “Evil would not be evil if 
it had that power of self-subsistence which 1s imputed ‘to it in sup- 
posing its œonian life to be co-eternal with that which crowns and 
glorifies the good.” l 

Now as De Quincey is a scholar praised-by scholars, it may be hoped 
that his authority, and still more his argument, which seems unanswer- 
able, may tell for something, and even for much, in the present con- 
troversy ; and that, till it has been answered, not even a bishop will 
venture to contend that, since “the same, word (aidmos)” is used of 
the duration of the punishment of the wicked and of the duration of 
the happiness of the righteous, it follows that “if the punishment of 
the wicked is only temporary, such also will be the happiness of the 
righteous.”* Such an appeal is surely as irreligious as it is unscholarly, 
since it is a plain challenge to that natural selfishness from which it is 
the very office of religion to deliver us. For the salvation of others 
Moses was fain to be blotted from the book of life, St. Paul could wish 
himself anathema from Christ, and the Lord Jesus Christ Himself 
“was made sin” and endured the curse; and when the servants of 
Christ and the champions of the Bible move men to consent, if not to ’ 
hope for, the perdition of the vast majority of their fellows rather 
than part with a single text which seems to guarantee their own ever- 
lasting felicity,—that felicity be it said, resting on far surer and indeed 
impregnable grounds,—it can hardly be denied that they are animated 
by a spirit other than that of Christ, although they mistake it for His 
spirit, and of the men who most nearly resembled Him. 


* The citation is from “Two Sermons,” preached in Nottingham, on Advent Sunday, 
1877, by the Bishop of Lincoln. I do not know whether in preparing these discourses 
the Bishop deigned to remember that the author of “Salvator Mundi ” lives and labours 
in Nottingham, but I think I cannot do wrong in assuming that he had Canon Farvrar’s 
“Sermon” or “Sermons” in his eye. And, with great respect for his work in other 
fields, I would venture to remind him that, though such an appeal to that selfishness 
which isthe root of all sin, backed by an appeal to-the prejudice which cannot endure to 
have any formula in the Prayer-book touched, may pass muster in a country church, it 
really counts for nothing in the Court of Logic, 
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There is one other point on which I should like to touch for a 
moment, if only to suggest an answer to a difficulty which, in many 
minds, bar’ the way of “the larger hope.” In the thoughtful paper— 
a real contribution, I take it, to this controversy—which appeared in 
the last number of the CONTEMPORARY Review by Dr. Littledale, he 
remarks that no sufficient stress has been laid on the cardinal fact “that 
the Scriptures of the New Testament contain two parallel and often. 
seemingly ‘contradictory statements as to the Last Things, one of which, 
even after being jealously sifted by hostile criticism, does make for the 
popular theology, and another which more than implies a full restora- 
‘tion, and the final victory of good over evil.” I admit the charge, 
although I cannot admit it without taking blame to myself for not 
having laid greater stress upon a fact so obvious and s0 significant. 
When we have done all that criticism can honestly do to reconcile 
these conflicting statements, we must confess that there are two cur- 
rents of thought in the New Testament, and that one of them lends 
so much countenance to the popular conception of future punish- 
ment as to explain, though not to justify, the tenacity with which it is 
held. And no doubt there are many who, though they feel the deeper 
current more strongly than the other, nevertheless hesitate to commit 
themselves to it, because they cannot and will not, as indeed they 
ought not to do, close their eyes to the fact that the surface stream 
runs in the opposite direction. 

I would ask those who are thus perplexed in thought to consider 
whether their perplexity may not spring from a common, and perhaps 
necessary, feature in revelation of every kind. Do not the phe- 
nomena always, or almost always, point in one direction, and the 
underlying facts or realities in another? Is anything what it seems— 
even light, or sound, or heat? A single force vibrating in different 
ratios, and therefore, manifesting itself m an incalculable variety of 
forms, may be our simplest and truest conception of the material 
universe; but is it the first to present itself to our minds? “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God;” but in this heavenly revelation is 
the surface current the true current? is the current of appearances 
the current of realities? We have discovered after many centuries, 
e.g., thatit is the earth which moves round the sun; but is there nothing 
in the apparent motions of the solar system to account for, if not to 
vindicate, the popular conception, that it is the sun which moves 
round the earth? The Hebrew prophets foretold the advent of the 
Messiah. ‘But was there nothing ambiguous in their language and 
tone? If we, wise after the event, can see that what they meant was 
a spiritual Person and a spiritual reign, can we not at the same time 
understand how the Jews came to, look fora great Prince, who should 
sit in Jerusalem, and subdue unto Himself—yes, and unto them—all the 
kingdoms of the world? Must'we not admit that in the Old Testa- 
ment, as in the New, there are “two parallel and often seemingly 
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contradictory statements,” and that even when the passages which 
appear to speak of an earthly Prince and Kingdom have been most 
“ jealously sifted by hostile criticism,” there is still much in them which 
makes for that once popular conception? ` . 

When, then, we find these conflicting currents of statement, whether 
in the Old Testament or in the New, and are compelled to choose 
between them, or at least to subordinate the one to the other, what is 
the wiser and better part? Surely it is to lean to the larger, the 
more generous and spiritual, side of the alternative. If we believe 
‘that “God is a Spirit,” and that “ God is Love,” what else can we do? 
If the Jews would have done well had they committed themselves to 
‘the deeper current, to the larger hope, shall not we also do well if, of 
the two currents in the Scriptures of the New Testament, we commit 
ourselves to that which affirms orimplies a full restoration and the final 
.- victory of good over evil? Let those who demur to that course at 
least remember that if they were to treat the texts in the New Testa- 
ment which relate to the Supper of the Lord as they treat the texts 
which relate to the future punishment of the wicked, they would in- 
fallibly find themselves landed in the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
or, at the very lowest, in Luther’s somewhat paltry evasion and substi- 
tute for it, the doctrine of Consubstantiation. 


S. Cox. 
XIL. 


- HO TERNAL judgment, the real subject of Canon Farrars work, is 
the most solemn and mysterious in the whole compass of the 
“Word of God. My own thoughts were deeply exercised with it, in 
“more than a year of Scriptural study and many months of deep. 
anguish of heart, more than forty years ago. I longed to gain, and 
thought I did: gain, so much increase of light as might lighten the 
pressure of a load: felt almost insupportable, without incurring the 
guilt of impairing in the least the force of God’s revealed warnings 
‘of wrath to come upon persevering and impenitent sin. Every attempt 
to throw fresh light on this solemn mystery demands not only rever- 
ence and humility, but caution and-patience of thought, and an exclu- 
sion of loose. and ‘hasty speech, even more than the most exact 
, researches in natural science. M ; a l 

Such were my..corivictions when I published: thoughts bearing 
indirectly on this subject twenty-three years ago, and more directly 
still later. Experience and observation of all that has since been 

passing in the Church and:the world has only deepened and confirmed 
them. Utter unbelief of God’s warnings of judgment to come is one 
-of the darkest features of the timeg:in which we live. Some of the 
. forms in which it has lately shown itself are portentous and alarming. 
Human additions, encrusting those warnings, and designed to in- 
crease their deterrent power over guilty consciences, have had just 
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the opposite effect. They have concurred with other causes, fatalistic 
theories, the worship of majorities, and boasts of human progress, to 
produce widespread and ostentatious unbelief of the great and solemn 
truth— God will bring every work into judgment, and every secret 
thing, whether it be good or evil.” The warnings of eee are 
cast aside with contempt, as too terrible to be true. 

No cure for this evil can:be found, though sometimes souk as I 
have had painful experience, by bringing loud charges of unsoundness 
in the faith against any. who maintain the great truth itself, but refuse 
to accept current and popular opinions about hell, damnation, and the 
misery of the lost, as the sufficient test and standard of Christian 
orthodoxy. But as little can be gained, on the other hand, by vehe- 
ment invectives and gushes of indignant declamation against those 
simple believers in. the Bible, who dare not give up any part of the 
creed of their childhood and of most Christians in past ages about 
“wrath to come,” till they see surer grounds for rejecting it than the 
unwillingness of sinful hearts to believe anything so alarming, and an 
offered choice, in its stead, of three or four contradictory alternatives 
which exclude each other. It is not dealing reverently with God’s 
warnings to say practically to a mixed audience, “Put on them almost 
any meaning you please, only do not accept the common view of 
them, since it is too terrible to be true.” 

“ Eternal Hope,” the title Canon Farrar has chosen for his work, like 
eternal torture, is a phrase unknown to Scripture, though there is a 
close approach to both in I Cor. xiii. 13, Rev. xiv. 11, xx. 10. The 
sermons themselves, from their declamatory and illogical style, seem 
to me likely to aggravate the evil against which they are aimed, and 
to hinder, not help, the firm maintenance of the great truth itself of 
“ eternal judgment,” and its extrication from spurious human disguises 
or additions. The Preface and the Appendix are in a calmer tone, and 
one better suited to the real requirements of the solemn subject they 
seek to unfold. 

The sermons ‘are followed by-a list of authorities, whom Canon 
Farrar quotes in his favour, of those who have this one point of 
agreement with him, that they do not fully accept what he calls “ the 
common view.” Besides a rather vague allusion to twelve Fathers 
and one Schoolman, fifty divines or laymen of modern times are named, 
beginning with “the great and saintly Bengel,” including nine bishops 
of our own Church, and ending with Père Revignan, “the most elo- 
quent French preacher of recent days.” Such a loose massing of 
authorities who differ widely from each other is unfair to the writers 
themselves. It has the worse fault of tending to confuse the whole 
question. It replaces the Divine counsel, “ Prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good,” by repeating one of the worst faults of the 
loose, popular orthodoxy assailed in a negative form. It offers us the 


alternative, to “receive the fatal grist unsifted, husks and all,” or else 
9 n D 
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to be huddled up in a medley of opinions which have nothing in 
common, except that they all differ from some point or other of what 
is vaguely called “the common view.” Most of the writers quoted 
hold either “ Conditional Immortality” or “ Universalism,” two views 
inconsistent with each other, and both of which the Canon disclaims 
and rejects. Such a heaping up of names may be a convenient mis- 
sile in an assault on implicit faith and traditional orthodoxy, but its 
only natural tendency is to substitute a greater evil—a theological 
chaos of utter uncertainty and confusion of thought, and an utter 
shipwreck of all practical faith in the warnings of God. 

The Preface begins with a startling remark: “Of the truths here 
propounded I have never since my early youth had the slightest 
doubt; but had I intended a controversial defenct of them, it would 
have been far fuller and more impregnable than I can now make it.” 
The claim may perhaps refer only to this one proposition, that there is 
some element or other in that complex total called “the common 
view,” which is not according to the mind of the Holy Spirit and the 
true teaching of Scripture, and must be pruned away before we can 
attain to the full and perfect truth. But the words, in their natural 
sense, assert much more. These short and easy cuts to undoubting 
confidence in the perfect truth of one’s own opinions are always sus- 
picious, especially when claimed for a complex whole, professedly at 
variance with the usual judgment of Christian men. If the Canon, 
sincé his early youth, has never had the slightest doubt of the truth of 
any of the critical decisions on the sacred text and its proper version, 
and the theological dogmas which form the main substance of the 
work when it has been pruned of its redundant metaphors and 
poetical quotations, such a confidence on such a subject, so early and 
cheaply gained, seems to me the very mark of a guide whom it is 
wholly unsafe to follow. 

The Canon notices four main opinions, and then defines his own :— 

1. Universalism,—the opinion that all men will ultimately be saved. 
Every man, he says, must long, with all his heart, that this were true. 
Yet he does not lay down any such dogma, partly because it 1s not 
clearly revealed, and partly because it is impossible for us to estimate 
the power of the human will to resist the law and reject the love of 
God. 

There is here no sign of clear insight, and a full and assured con- 
viction, but rather of ‘a still unsolved problem, in the Canon’s mind, 
which leaves his heart and judgment at utter variance. He could 
wish the present world to be very different from what, in our experi- 
ence, we find ‘it to be. Still more, he could wish that: the world to 
come should be very different from.what Scripture seems to him to 
say that it will be. He is too honest to shut his eyes to present facts, 
such as he amplifies in the fifth sermon. He is honest enough to own 
that Scripture does not seem to say that all alike will be saved in the 
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life to come. He is not honest enough to admit that it seems to 
affirm, in the strongest and clearest words, the exact reverse. His 
wishes then determine nine-tenths, or ninety-nine hundredths of his 
creed. His honesty is satisfied by his holding that Seripture speaks 
truly of a broad way that leads to death, and that perhaps one 
in a hundred, of very hardened criminals, do walk therem. But such 
a compromise between the heart and the conscience, in my opinion, 
satisfies the claims neither of truth nor love. 

2. Conditional Immortality, or Annihilationism, is the second main 
theory on the life to come. Canon Farrar “cannot at all accept it. 
It seems to rest too entirely on the supposed invariable meaning of 
afew words, and to press that meaning too far. It rejects the instinc- 
tive belief in immortality which has been found in almost every age 
and race of man. And while it relieves the soul from the crushing 
horror involved in the conception of endless torment, it leaves us with 
the ghastly conclusion, that God will raise the wicked from the dead, 
only that they may be tormented and at last destroyed.” The Canon, 
then,, rejects along with “the common view” the two alternatives 
espoused by far the greater part of the authorities he quotes in his 
favour; and his own creed, by his own admission, is a compromise 
which fully satisfies neither his judgment nor his heart. 

3. The third view is that of Purgatory. This he adopts as his own, 
but not in its Romish form, which our article calls “a fond thing, 
vainly invented, and grounded on no warranty of Scripture, but rather 
repugnant to the Word of God.” Canon Farrar thinks the Reformers 
“rejected it in the rough, because it had been made too compact, 
specific, matured, and systematic to be capable of exact Scripture proof, 
and connected with too many deplorable abuses.” He ‘takes it as the 
master-key to the solemn message of God concerning the wrath to come. 
I do not see how the abuses and secondary accidents of the doctrine 
can explain the entire contrast between the statement in the article 
and his own view. The Reformers left too much out of view, though 
they never denied, the wide distinction in Scripture between the state 
of souls after death, and after the resurrection and final judgment. 
Canon Farrar, with less excuse, repeats the same faults. He speaks of 
his own view, that “souls who die in a state unfit for heaven may 
have perfected in them till the day of Christ the good work in this 
world begun.” But this plainly does not touch the deeper question, 
are there, or are there not, two classes in the great day-itself, to whom 
the Judge then announces a different and opposite doom? 

4. The Canon comes at last to the fourth alternative, which he calls 
“the common and popular view in our own Church.” He has never 
dreamt, he says, of denying the, great, awful, but neither unjust nor 
unmerciful doctrine of future retribution. “That there is a terrible 
retribution on impenitent sin, here and hereafter, that ‘without holiness 
no man shall see the Lord, that sin cannot be forgiven till forsaken 
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‚and: repented of, and that’ the doom on sin is both merciful and just, 
we are all-agreed:” These are large and important admissions. 

' What then aré the supposed accretions of thé true-doctrine which 
he repudiates ‘and condemns?’ They-are’ mainly four—(1) The phy- 
sical torments and material agonies; (2)'Its endless duration; (38) 
That itis incurred by the vast mass of mankind; (4) That it is a doom 
passed irreversibly at the moment of-death' on-all ‘who die in a state 
of sin. “How frightful are the facts-which they must face who hold 
these opinions‘is obvious to all, and I havé-given some proof in their 
own words. «How a man with a heart of pity... can enjoy in 
‘this world: orié: moment of: happiness, however deeply he may be 
assured: of his own individual salvation, ' is more than I can’ ever 
understand.” «+.» E ap 

I own: the force: of this earnest ' appeal.’ I i passed PERE 
months: and ‘a‘ whole year ‘of almost intolerable anguish, from deep 
conviction-of' the truth of God’s solemn warnings in His word, and: of 
their unspeakable and awful solemnity: If relief came to me at: last, 
it was certainly: not in‘ the: way in which’ Canon ‘Farrar seems to ‘look 
for it. I-cannot;‘in the few pages here: open to me; enter on so wide a . 
subject: My views may:be seen’ in' the “Ways of ‘God,;’* and 
“ Difficulties of Belief?’ t and I hopé-soon to add some further remarks 
on it in a second edition ‘of my “Commentary on Isaiah,” now in the 
press. Ox the Canon’s. four points’ I would make one ‘or two brief 
remarks. si 

First, the vehement -dislike of any élement of sensible pain in future 
punishment, when the doctrine‘itself is received, and also that of the 
resurrection both of the just and unjust, has no: warrant either of 
Scripture-or reason. To believe that in the life to:-come some will 
suffer intense-mental anguish'and agony, through former sin, and that 
‘they: will so suffer in the body, after they have been raised from the 
dead, and. still- to conceive that a painless and unsuffering body will - 
be the clothing or vessel of a spirit enduting intensest anguish and 
mental torment, is an opinion as plainly unreasonable as it is opposed 
to the natural’‘meaning of the sacred text. 

The Canon says, with truth, “It is only when these topics'fall into 
-vulgar handling that we see them in all their intolerable ghastliness. 
Many true and loving Christians have held these views, and mourned 
with aching heart over what seemed to them the fatal necessity for 
‘believing them. - Good men may and do hold this doctrine with pity. 
and fear and trembling and awful submission; but: let those suspect 
.their own hearts to whom so terrible a dogma is so clear and precious 
and comforting, that they are quite distressed at the thought of losing 
it.’ The rebuke is deeply true. Nothing can be more hateful than 
such a temper, or more epposec: E to m lesson taught by the tears of 
the Lord over Jerusalem. 


`% Seeleys, 1363. + Second Edition. Macmillan & Co. 1876. 
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With regard to frightful pictures of future misery, like those of 


Tertullian in the Preface, of Henry Smith, and Jeremy Taylor, I would 
remind the Canon of his own picture in these sermons of the horrors 
of delirium tremens to the unhappy drunkard, p. 142. If one drunkard 
more can be reclaimed by such dark colouring, there may be a full 
‘warrant for the preacher. But the principle in both cases is the same. 
I fear that in both the indulgence in drawing pictures of intense 
horrors is more likely to revolt some and deaden the feelings of others 


than effectually to reclaim. .The Scriptures, at least, give us no - 


pattern of such “ ghastly” modes of impressing their warnings deeper 

on the consciences of men. Their warnings, those of Christ Himself, 
are the more impressive because the words are few and simple, severe 
in their calm grandeur of earnest caution: outer darkness, weeping, 
mourning, and gnashing of teeth. 

Next, that in the present age, the Church of the saved has been, 
from the time of Abel downward, a minority of the race, seems one of 
the clearest and plainest elements of the solemn truth revealed. We. 
read nowhere of a broad way which leads to life, 'and a narrow which ` 
leads to death. No true relief from the pressure of a solemn truth can 
be found by reversing one of its most prominent and essential features. 
That relief is to be found, first, in a further truth, that besides the : 
Church of the first-born, saved out of the trials of this world, and heirs 
of a special dignity, there will be countless and growing myriads of 
redeemed men in the generations of the world to come. And if fur- 


ther relief be still desired, it may be partly found in the thought half. 
accepted by the Canon himself, and by which he recedes further from . 


Universalism than. by the exception of a handful of hardened and 
stubborn criminals from the general gaol delivery of the universe,. 
that, “as the very word damnation once implied, the pæna damni, thè, 
loss, it may be for ever, of the beatific vision, is, far more than Eaves 
torture, the essence of the sufferings of the lost.” 

The worst corruption of the Divine message of judgment to come . 
is not that which includes in it the conception of penal fire and 


corporal suffering, which is an integral though secondary part of the » 


revealed truth. It is that which shuts out from it, without any 


warrant in the letter or spirit of Scripture, any concurrent manifesta- `> 
tion of the Divine mercy, not only towards others, but towards the | 


Very objects of the judgment itself. The most essential feature of it, 
implied in the words of Christ, is the conception of an kapatah, 


irreversible loss of a privilege now attainable; and when the door has - 


been shut, never after to be attained. 

Canon Farrar, in this work, seems to himself to be uttering a bold 
and earnest protest against popular and current notions of the judg- 
ment to come, which dishonour God, are a hindrance and stumbling- 
block in the way of Christianity, and lay a sore burden on the hearts 
of Christian men.. But the real risk and evil of his work is that its 
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real character is to reinforce and strengthen a view already popular 
and widely current, not perhaps in creeds and Church formularies, but 
in the actual life and thoughts of men, and which almost wholly 
abrogates the Divine warnings. 

The practical creed of millions, who have any faith at all in this 
Protestant land, is Universalism, thinly disguised, with a few rare 
exceptions of atrocious and hardened criminals. It is the doctrine, 
repeated in churecbyards and at death-beds, drunk in by sorrowing: 
friends, under the name of the consolations of religion, that each one, 
a few prodigious wretches excepted, when he dies, goes at once to 
heaven, and, without passing before any judgment-seat, enters into 
perfect bliss and perfect glory. This unlimited and prompt self- 
canonization is the practical creed of millions in whom some remains 
of Christian faith are left. The creed which Canon Farrar enforces in 
these sermons is not quite so wide of the Scriptural truth. But in its 
classification of men into three classes, the saintly good, the neutral, 
and the hopelessly bad, and the proclamation to the middle class, ten- 
fold and a hundredfold more numerous than both the others, of an 
endlessly renewed probation after death and the judgment, it adopts 
and gives fresh currency to some of the worst elements of a wide- 
spread popular delusion, which robs the Word of God of its warning” 
power, and sets the consciences of men free from any real expectation 
of a judgment to come. 


T. R. BIRKS. 
XIV. 
HESE Five Discourses already belong to the rapidly accumulating 
literature of the Future Life, and will probably hold rank here- 
after among the curiosities of that literature. They present an in- 
structive specimen of ratioņalistic theology, addressed, not to the 
rational, but to the sentimental. At almost every sentence the feelings 
are goaded into excitement, at times into painful agitation. Every 
sensibility is skilfully touched by one who has at command, through 
his elegance of style, his force of passion, his vividness of imagery, 
the whole gamut of sensationalism; and there is no pause given for a 
clear conception or a calm judgment of the multifarious matters 
' hurriedly brought forward for acceptance. 

The object of the volume has previously been discussed. The 
matters which chiefly interest us are Canon Farrar’s processes of 
investigation and his conclusions. Many surprising antitheses are 
brought about in the course of the development of the theme, but 
none more surprising than that Canon Farrar has provided a common 
meeting-place for High Churchmen and. Low Churchmen, and that that: 
meeting-place is purgatory—the High Churchman’s only complaint of 
the Canon being that he does not go deep enough and far enough. 
Towards the goal of his reasonings, however, Canon Farrar manfully 
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clears his way, plying his axe against every obstruction, with all the 
vigour of a backwoodsman. He is impetuously frank. He thinks 
aloud in his premises ; but it must be owned that he sometimes seems 
to whisper his conclusions. Yet it is im these same whispered con- 
clusions the value of the production must be sought. 

None can doubt Dr. Farrar’s transparent sincerity and straight- 
forwardness of purpose. This is the most charming quality in the 
volume; it is also the most elementary in Christian service, and it may 
become widely pernicious unless associated with other essential quali- 
fications of a “Master in Israel.” The Church and the world expect 
more from Canon Farrar than the eruptive zeal of a youthful evange- 
list. His previous services, the solemn import of his present under- 
taking, demand at his hands severest accuracy of reasoning, of critical 
exposition, teachings consistent with themselves and with Scripture. 

On scanning Canon Farraz’s paragraphs, the higher the readers 
expectations may have been in these respects, the keener will be his 
disappointment. There is discernible a vast underplay of subsidiary 
critical appliances, subordinate theological tenets, kept diligently 
moving, and floating forward the main thesis. Of these a complete 
analysis is here impossible,—at any time it would be tedious,—but a 
cursory notice is imperative. These subsidia critica form by no means 
a pellucid stream, but rather a turbid inundation of disintegrated 
theologies. The word “Theology” may be taken as a sample: at the 
very sound of its syllables Canon Farrar seems to grow irate, and 
continually fastens it with a degree of contempt upon the opinions of 
those who differ from him, forgetful all the time that when he is doing 
anything to the purpose, he is setting up a Theology of his own. 
Smiting theology with theology, Dr. Farrar rehearses the part of 
Diogenes treading on the pride of Plato, as Plato retorted, with equal 
pride. 

Dr. Farrar discredits the poetry, the metaphors, and the parables 
of Scripture as having a potent voice in this debate, and thus thins 
away the deep shadows divinely thrown across the subject; and yet 
who so abundant in edging his statements with the surmises of modern 
poets, as if they were authentic, and should be listened to singing of 
hope where Scripture sighs of despair? Canon Farrar arraigns the 
impenetrable prejudices of his opponents, and yet brings forward his 
own early boyish predilections as subordinate proofs of his theories. 
He inveighs against the ignorance of Scripture which stands in way 
of his views, and is obliged himself to appeal to tradition. He de- 
nounces abiding by the hard literalness of isolated texts, but who 
more eagerly calls to his aid the verbal tinklings of Scriptural words 
wrenched from their contextual meaning, if they but chime with the 
sound of his declamation? He denounces Phaviseeism, and yet he 
stands forth as the champion possessed of a “noble and trembling 
pity, so fearfully unlike the language of divines and schoolmen.” 
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Even when Canon Farrar avowedly ceases to speak with “natural 
passion,” and observes “most accurate theological precision,” his 
“most accurate theological precision” takes the shape first of vapid 
generalities, and then opens out Into a mass of conflicting theological 
incongruities. What can be the meaning of Canon Farrar in setting 
Christian experience against the word of God, as if bitter and sweet 
could issue from the same primal fount? Where is the consistency of 
Canon Farrar in bringing down the “old, sensible, admitted rule, Theo- 
logia symbolica non est demonstrativa, —in other words, that phrases 
which belong to metaphor, to imagery, to poetry, to emotion, are not 
to be formulated into necessary dogma, or crystallized into rigid creed,” 
and, after the brief pause of a single peutence, laying himself open 
to the censure of this “old sensible canon,” by using such crude 
emotional ejaculations as the followmg: “In the name of Christian 
light and Christian liberty; once more in the name of Christ’s pro- ' 
mised Spirit; once more in the name of the broadened dawn and the 
day-star which has: arisen in our hearts,”-—-Intending them as argu- 
ments against what he calls the “ignorant tyranny of isolated texts?” 
When we inquire after the possible meaning, if meaning there be, in 
this remarkable triplet of invocations, the Canon vouchsafes it in the 
very last sentence of the volume. “The broadened dawn and day- 
star,” of which he seems here to have a monopoly, there shrink into the 
attenuated form of the “candle of the Lord,” which he will not deny 
to be the common heritage of the meanest of those who hold the 
“ popular views.” 

The consistency of Canon Farrar is still more seriously compr ied 
in his use of this “old, sensible, and admitted rule.” He seems fond 
of the axiom, and it 7 in his hands a two-edged sword, In his article 
on “ Hell,” in Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,—a critical com- 
position addressed to critics,—Dyr. Farrar introduces this wise saw to 
check the modern speculations of Dr. Trench and others, who said 
they saw something like purgatory in the parable of Lazarus. But 
now, when Dr. Farrar in these discourses is no longer writing: Conciones 
ad clerum, but striking “ sparks from the anvil of a busy life,” which 
nevertheless are struck off “after years of thought,” he can make this 
theological adage face the opposite way, and help the opinions he 
formerly smote :. adding to the involutions of this consistency, he yet 
appeals to the article on Hell as of unimpaired authority. 

I do not propose to follow Canon Farrar through the minutiz of his 
criticism of the words “ damnation,” “hell,” and “everlasting.” I in- — 
tend merely to point out what seems to me a fatal error of his style 
of treatment, which thwarts all efforts to get nearer a truthful solution 
of the subject by a single hairsbr eadth. Both in the Sermons and in 
the critical elucidations by which they are flanked, Dr. Farrar first 
steeps the words in prejudice and then begins to examine them. 
When, with the, accessories of much hysterical invocation of Unseen 
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Powers, Dr. Farrar puts the question, “ Where would be these popular 
teachings about hell . . . if we calmly and deliberately, by sub- 
stituting the true translations, erased from our English Bibles, as bemg 
inadequate or erroneous or disputed renderings, the three words 
‘damnation,’ ‘hell, and ‘everlasting?’”—it is very easy to reply, The 
popular teachings would remain where they were before. We com- 
plain that the most literal rendering is not in all cases extant in the 
English version. This defect has not helped, but damaged our cause. 
Tt has furnished the excuse of a necessity of appeal to the original, 
which has been sedulously worked as a most potent lever to move all 
those who, béing themselves destitute of scholarship,-are yet open to 
the delicate flattery of holding scholarly opinions. Perhaps no single 
feature of the recent advocacy of the various theories of Annihilation, 
&c., has caused them to loom with such portentous bulk before the 
public eye, as the appeal to the original. We fear not the labours of 
the Revisers; we have therefore no need to utter admonitions; we 
expect their impartiality will strip many current speculations of much 
of their adventitious Importance. 

One can hardly conceive why the word “damnation” should have 
been investigated with such painful minuteness, its precarious position 
in our version being well known, and having for a long time deprived 
it of all decisive weight in this controversy. Why slaughter the slain 
by producing the Bishop of Chester’s recent Charge, when in the very 
earliest “pleas for revision”—and the earliest emanated, I believe, from 
-the Evangelicals—this word has been again and again stigmatized ? 
Why bring it up as if a fresh discovery had been made, throwing all 
the odium of its harsh grating dissonance upon men who have for 
years repudiated it? 

In a similar way Canon Farrar’s treatment of the.word “hell” is 
misleading and defective. Is it indeed so universal a fact in our lan- 
guage as Dr. Farrar assumes that the English word “hell,”—cognate 
with the German “ Hölle” and akin in meaning to the Hebrew “Shed!” 
and the Greek “Hades,”—has been so much warped from its native 
signification as to be an utterly false name for the state and place of 
lost souls? Dr. Farrar’s own psage proves the contrary. He retains 
the word. He tells us “hell is a temper”—so far adopting the 
“popular teaching ”—without the remotest fear of being suspected 
of saying, “Hell is an eternal temper.” To press the matter no further, 
this one instance is sufficiently cogent to show that it is at least fairly 
open to debate whether the notion of duration—of eternal duration— 
is embedded in the popular conception of the word “hell.” Need it 
be urged in these days that as a translation is not made for scholars, 
but for readers of the “vulgar tongue,” it is a fairer method in so 
momentous a matter to use a word which will convey the most ap- 
proximate meaning of the driginal, rather than to transfer terms that 
are not English and can convey no definite meaning whatever, or a 
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meaning only appreciable by those skilled in Rabbinical and classical 
lore? .The deficiencies of the word in a critical point of view, as an 
exact equivalent of Hades in some passages, have been long ago 
detected and pointed out. The language of Dr. Farrar on this head 
conveys the impression that those of his way of thinking were the 
only persons or the first Protestants to find fault with the vagueness 
of the rendering of Hades, Gehenna, and Tartarus by one word only. 
So far from this being the case, as far back as two centuries ago—to 
probe the matter no further—we find John Howe, certainly one of the 
‘Masters of English Theology, appending a remarkable note to his 
treatise of “The Redeemer’s Dominion over the Invisible World,” 
and uttering an indignant protest against “ Hell” being confused in 
all instances with “Hades,” the invisible world, and Christ “represented 
as the Jailer of Devils.” Let every refinement be employed about 
“ Hades,” there are yet three undoubted passages, according to Dr. 
Farrar’s enumeration, in which “ Hades is used for a place of torment,” 
and why not in these use the appropriate English word ? 

Equally successful is Canon Farrar in obscuring the position of 
aidvios in the argument. His main strength is spent in proving what 
no intelligent exponent of “the popular view” denies, that aiiv and 
its derivative aidévos are used again and again of limited periods. But 
Canon Farrar fails to add that in many of those cases—as with our 
own words ever and never—it is also undeniable that no idea of limita- 
tion is at the time present to the mind of the speaker or writer. While 
the words do not necessarily express, they do not necessarily exclude, 
unlimited duration. Such instances prepare aidwos for its higher 
applications, in which Canon Farrar admits that it is used of what 
is essentially endless, though not of itself connoting endlessness. 
Without insisting upon the strong presumption in this admission, it 
is enough for conviction that it 1s beyond dispute that the word is 
employed when no end isin view. The whole burden of proof that 
there is an end ever attainable in the duration of the misery of lost 
souls, therefore, falls upon the Canon, and he must make his case good 
without this word, seeing it reveals no end. 

Canon Farrar therefore must show, for instance, that at the final 
scene in the last act of Earth’s tearful tragedy,—when, according to his 
own statement, the Angel shall with uplifted hand have sworn that 
fime shall have ceased to be, and the wicked shall from the face of the 
Judge of All go away into banishment from bliss, the duration of 
which is unmarked by time’s pauses,—that then aidmos, which is 
applied to that banishment beyond the cycles of time, must necessarily 
contain a hope of release and of return. Until this be done, and the 
tremendous doubt lifted fromm that, scene, does not every instinct of 
tenderness, of philanthr opy, demand that men should be warned of 
the overwhelming peril of an irreversible ‘exclusion from the “face of 


God and of the Lamb ?” 
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That Canon Farrar has not, even to his own satisfaction, mastered 
every doubt is very broadly written upon his volume. He is timid 
. about putting his views into the articles of his Creed, contenting himself 
with calling them allowable “opinions.” It is true something more is 
intended by the glittering lezend—Eternal Hope—being inscribed on 
every leaf of the book. Yet I must confess that, as I perceive too on 
almost every page surmises, guesses, questionable postulates, “most 
lame and impotent conclusions,” and ever and anon glance up at the 
firm and stable superscription, it seems to me that a certain subtle 
irony runs through the production and awakens in the soul something 
more of the nature of chagrin than of “eternal hope.” ‘Surely if there 
be an “eternal hope,” it must have a better basis. 

Some grains of consolation are scattered to “ willing” and “ wilful” 
sinners by Canon Farrar’s eloquent scorn of the do gma that probation 
is bounded by the grave, but who dare venture to pick up these grains 
while he is at the same time told that it may “be awfully true that 
our millenniums depend upon our moments?” A fitful gleam is thrown 
across the dread apprehensions of present rejecters of God by the 
assurance that “the path of repentance may never be closed to us id 
but in what a “horror of darkness” does it die away when there is 
set upon every sinner’s track a “Sacred Nemesis,” “with leaden foot- 
step, and gathering form, and towering over you,” which “ smites you at 
last with the iron hand of its own revenge!” Timorous souls may per- 
chance heave a sigh of relief as Canon Farrar buries beneath the heavy 
adjectives of his scathing invectives the whole imagery of the “terrible 
and the awful,” as orthodox divines were wont to set it in array 
against impenitent sinners; but in a moment he himself fills to the 
brim the cup of trembling by his own “ terrible and awful” picture of 
“the heavy wrath of God.” “Itis,” says he, “ butasif I plucked one leaf 
and showed it you as a specimen of the boundless forest; it is but as 
if I showed you one little wave and told you that a whole ocean was 
behind.” In vain Canon Farrar practises metaphysical refinements 
_ and asserts that the Lawgiver is all mercy and love, while His just Law 
utters the apocalyptic cry, “Woe to the inhabitants of the earth!” 
The conscience of mankind will evermore apprehend the Lawgiver in 
His Law. When at last Canon Farrar conducts us to his haven of 
“ Eternal Hope,”—the limbo upon which he has happened on the worm- 
eaten charts which some of the early Fathers drew of the unseen world, 
—his words of cheer are by no means those of Dante’s guide :— 

“< Fear not,’ my master cried, 
‘ Assured we are at happy point. Thy strength 


Shrink not, but rise dilated. Thou art come 
To purgatory now.’ ” 


“Shrinking” considerably “on arriving at purgatory, instead of 
“dilating,” as Canon Farrat elsewhere in many passages does, upon 
the æonian fire of God’s love into which sinners shall be plunged at 
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death, he is obliged to confess, “I see nothing to prove the distinctive 
belief attached to the word Purgatory; I cannot accept the spreading 
doctrine of Conditional Immortality; I cannot preach the certainty of 
Universalism.” Even the fond dream of Purgatory, then, with its 
hither side of seonian fire, its yonder side of refined purity, here joined 
to earth, there bordering upon heaven and issuing in its bliss, must 
pass away'as the baseless fabric of a vision. ‘The one-dread certainty 
remains, which-the honesty of Canon Farrar will not dissemble, from 
which his quick. tenderness of soul recoils, which his faithfulness yet 
obliges him to shadow forth: as a hell so dark, so deep, that from 
thence the miserable inmates never catch a glimpse of the golden 
pinions of hope even fitfully fluttering over the abyss. 

Thus, while Canon Farrar casts down the theological structure of 
his opponents, he re-erects their scaffolding.. While pleading with men 
to keep in the -middle way of piety, he shows that the avenues: ‘of 
virtue are all fenced by an endless contiguity of shade. Is his “Eternal 
Hope” but the- changing ‘of the: names of unchangeable ‘certainties ? 
What avails it that “damnation,”:.“hell,” and “everlasting,” are 
expunged. from the Bible, if while-these-wnbra nominum are gone the 
°” dire realities‘remain? What boots it that where once I read’ “ Hell,” 
I am now to read Gehénna, Tartarus, or, Hades, if there still may lurk 
darkling under ariyof these terms, in thé working: out of sin’s bitter 
course, a deep, a still lower deep, a fire that never may be quenched, 
and a condition never, amended? And is it with this message that 
Ministers of consolation are to be furnished in repairing to the home 
of the bereaved, or to the bedside of the dying, as a balm for évery 
wound, and a cordial for every fear, of sin? The very question: lays 
bare to every thoughtful man the keen: mockery of such a ministry to 
“a mind diseased” with sin’s hot fever, the ghastly travesty and 
revolting burlesque so enacted of the glad tidings of salvation through 
faith in the Lotd Jesus Christ: More consonant by far, surely, with 
the whole consensus of the Gospel, is the message of those who hold 
the, “popular teachings,” which -tones not down. the “terrors of the. 
Lord,” nor abridges nor postpones His mercies, but, with the tender 
pity of the Word of God, puts the question, “ How can we escape if we 
neglect so great a salvation?” yet-affirms, that ere we leave this world, 
“the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses us from all sin,” that:“he that 
believeth is not condemned,” and cries even to the would-be suicide 
and murderer, “ Believe on the Lord .Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” Here is “strong consolation.” But the hope-whose flicker- 
ing rays dimly fall upon us from'the incalculable distance of millen- 
niums, which can be realized only after- passing through sons of 
agonizing fire, is not of a nature to support a life of chequered 
suffering, or to soothe a dying pillow. | pS 

_ a DAVID GRACEY.. 


CONTEMPORARY ESSAYS AND COMMENTS 


[Zn this Section the Contributors to the Conremporary REVIEW are understood to 
express themselves with less restraint (as to their individual views) than might 
be thought desirable in formal articles. | 


E have already made an attempt, in a discussion onthe Nature and Scope 
of Patriotism,* at an appreciation of the true sense of the corporate 
unity of a nation. We propose now to say a few words on a subject 

acne involved during the last few years in much the same series of 
Bindiog Force Perplexities, and one which, according to the point of view, 

of Treaties. appears either a part of the first question, or of which the first 
question appears a part. To inquire’ into the binding force of a 
treaty 1s to enter on an important illustration of national unity; to inquire into 
the binding force of a promise is to deal with a wider question than national 
unity. Either view of our object is correct. Our main interest in it belongs 
to the region of politics, but the principles lying at its root are, we believe, 
best exhibited in their individual application. N obody will say that the obliga- 
tion of a treaty can rise higher than the obligation of a solemn promise between 
man and man. Very few, we should think, would say it can rise quite so high. 
If, then, we consider the meaning of a promise, we have the outside value of 
a treaty. And not only is the analysis surer in individual than national cases, 
it is also far easier. The only censure which qualifies the warm eulogium pro- 
nounced by Sir James Mackintosh on the great work of Grotius is that he has 
inverted the natural order in which his subject (the rights and duties of 
nations) ought to be treated, the natural order dictating “ that we should first 
search for the principles of the science in human nature, then apply them to 
the conduct of individuals, and lastly for the decision of those difficult and com- 
plicated questions that arise with respect to the intercourse of nations.” The 
statement, although the very fact that it forms the isolated criticism of a 
classic shows it not to be obvious, is surely unquestionable, and its application to- 
our subject-matter leads us to occupy almost the whole of our space by an 
attempt to set forth our view of the binding force of a promise. 

The ordinary view, we presume—the view on which men ordinarily theorize, not 
the view on which they ordinarily act—is that any one who has pledged himself 
for or against a particular line of action, is by that fact shut out from any possi- 
bility of reconsidering. it. What aman has promised to do, or refrain from doing, 
he is bound to do or refrain from doing, even if he comes to see that there were 
many more reasons for the opposite course than for the one to which he has 
pledged himself. A promise to a man of honour is an impassable barrier, 
whatever may lie on the other side. This we take to be the common view. 
Our own is that the only motive which is absolutely put out of court by a 
promise, is the interest of the person who makes it. A promise, however 
solemnly expressed, and fenced with whatever sanction of awful import, can 
do no more, we believe, than add to all the reasons already existing for a pre- 
sent line of action, the anticipation,created by the announcement of a present 
intention, and by the renunciation of all right to reconsider the question by 
the light of one’s own convenience, or personal desires of any kind. 


* See CONTEMPORARY Review for Feb., 1878. 
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We are obliged to say that a promise can do no more than this, because 
our definition, probably, will at first sight appear inadequate. But we deny 
that any one who kept his engagements up to this point would ever be felt 
to have failed in them. We may look upon a promise as a mystic bond when 
we are discussing it in the abstract, but in practical matters every one is 
well content if neither caprice, nor any self-regarding motive, come in to dis- 
turb it. The man whose promise excludes absolutely either of these motives, 
does indeed stand out in the recollection of his friends as a rare example of a 
kind of trustworthiness that contributes no small proportion of' the happiness 
of average life. If his promise, “I will meet you on such a day,” “I will 
remain with you till such a day,” constitutes a fixed point round which 
the small arrangements of practical life may settle themselves, he has a certain 
distinctness in one’s memory, almost like that which is conferred by command- 
ing power. But why? Not because between Monday and Saturday, or even 
between January and February, new circumstances spring up which bring in 
claims whsch must be cqnsidered, and which he could not have foreseen at the 
time. Only because it is so much easier to say we will do anything than to do 
it. We do not, even under the severest lessons of experience, fully allow for 
the influence of that law of moral perspective by which the future takes a 
colouring different from the present. Although we never expect to reach. a 
range of hills where the trees and fields are blue instead of green, we are 
always thinking that self-control will be somehow easier to-morrow than to- 
day. It looks easier when it is far off, even if it does not then look easy ; and 
perhaps the very fact that we contemplate difficulty, hides from us the fact 
that we underrate it. Nor is it only in our own case that we inadequately 
allow for this law; it is insufficiently remembered in our expectations from 
others, both in the weightiest transactions of life and the most trivial. 

It may be felt unreasonable to class the two together. We have not the 
same conscience, it may be said, for things of much importance, and for things 
of little importance; you would not call a man dishonourable because he 
promised to arrive on Monday and_did arrive on Tuesday, even if you justly 
blame him for it. It is true that we keep that expression for important 
breaches of faith, but so far as that is a concession that small promises have 
not the same kind of claim as great ones, the fact is one we regret. For our 
own part, if the magic power were granted us to breathe over the cradle of 
some favoured godchild the secure prophecy that he, should be true to his 
word in all the trifles of life, or in allits weightiest concerns, we should hesitate 
long before we decided whether he should be gifted with the quality which 
gives stability to the ordinary course of every day, or that which perhaps once 
in a lifetime would save him and those near him from humiliation and 
anguish. The importance of keeping a large engagement is so great, and the 
importance of keeping an innumerable number of small engagements is so 
great, that whichever we have looked at last seems greatest. As a matter of 
fact the same person would generally keep or break both, so that question has 
a merely speculative interest, but what we wouldnow urge is that the propor- 
tion between the temptation to break a promise, and the duty of keeping it is 
much the same in promises of great importance and of very little importance. 
The conspirator who has given up his confederates under torture, and the 
chatterer who has let out a trifling confidence under the temptations of vanity 
or weakness might urge much the same amount of excuse for himself. What 
decides our course is not the actual weight of a particular set of reasons for it, 
but their preponderance. 

It is worth while to delay a moment on this question of secrecy, because 
it is far the commonest illustration of what we mean by saying a man’s 
interest ought to be put out of court hy a promise. We use the word 
interest in the largest sense, meaning by it all that each one of us desires for 
his own sake, all that makes life pleasanter-to him. We exclude by it, of 
course, all purely unselfish considerations, but we include a good deal that it 
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would be very hard to call selfish, a good deal that before the promise is given 
a man may very well put into the scales in which he weighs the reasons for 
action. Now there is nothing in a small way (and we are now considering 
every-day matters) which more increases the general pleasantness of one’s 
surroundings than a diffused sense of one’s own importance, nor is there any- 
thing which is more often a temptation to break a promise of Secrecy. No 
human being, sufficiently trustworthy to receive confidence, would ever betray 
it for this reason, if the temptation stood forth in its native ugliness. Butitis 
susceptible of disguises so various that the first resolution of any one who 
is bound to secrecy ought to be a constant watchfulness against the desire 
to show the world how lofty was the estimate taken of the confidant’s judg- 
ment and delicacy by the trust reposed in them. And we are certain that 
confidence would be kept far more worthily on the whole, if a promise of 
secrecy were on the one hand understood to be liable to retractation under any 
sufficient cause, but on the other hand were fortified by a constant watchful- 
ness against the temptations to break a trust in order to let people Know that 
J am behind the scenes. For a man who is on fire to divulge some fact can 
always find a reason for doing so. 

If we test the unfamiliar by the familiar, then, we should concede that the 
man who never let his own convenience stand in the way of a promise was 
trustworthy absolutely. In practical life we very seldom indeed get so high 
as this, and we may well discard those “ imaginary laws for imaginary common- 
wealths,” which, in the words of Bacon, “ give but little light, like the stars, 
because they are so high.” 

But on the other hand, while nobody is prepared to be judged by a standard 
quite so severe as this, and it would generally be thought hard to blame a man for 
not keeping a promise, the difficulties of which, even from his own fault, he had 
enormously underrated, it is evident that if a promise does not mean, “ Whatever 
is to stand against this course of action, my interest shall not stand against 
it,” it might as well not have been uttered. Tt was more inconvenient to you 
to keep this secret, forsooth, than you expected! What is the worth of a 
promise made with the reserve of one’s own convenience? A man who has 
nothing to answer but the confession that he underrated the difficulties of 
the position he was assuming’, must meet such reproaches with shame and 
confusion. He mustnot suppose himself to be urging anything on his own behalf 
In describing the difficulties to which he succumbed, but a plea for mercy. He 
must, if he gives any meaning to the word honour in such a connection, 
contemplate the possibility that a promise may have to be kept at a great 
sacrifice. 

The line which divides our own interests from other Interests is then the line 
within which a promise is binding absolutely. It may be urged that this is 
an impossible line to draw. The interests of human beings are interwoven in 
so complex a web, that we can hardly say of any consideration, that it concerns 
the interest of any one man alone ; others will have to suffer if he suffers. But 
this sort of objection may be made to almost every statement of a moral prin- 
ciple. The application, visible to those who are trying to do right, is easily 
curtained off from the field of view by those who are trying to find excuses to 
do wrong. The man who is on his guard against selfish motives for retracting 
a pledge will discern these temptations under their vicarious shape; and he 
who is resolved never to break his word in obedience to them, will, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, see that there is no other reason for breaking it. 

Very well then, it may be said, if the practice is always too low, why object 
that the standard is too high ? Surely, if people always in practice make too 
little of a promise, they are not hurt by a theory which makes too much of it. 
They had better try and get a littlenearer the ditch, as was said on a different 
subject, before they begin filling it up. 

The objection is one of a nattre with which we have the fullest sympathy. 
We are certain that in many of the hardest struggles of life the true remedy 
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for the low practice is araised standard. We shall often find a great claim the 
remedy for many small neglected claims. We shall again and again recognize— 
always, no doubt, with something of the astonishment with which one meets 
the first exhibition of this moral paradox—the wonderful magnet that lies hid 
in a sacrifice. If therefore our only objection to what we would call the fetish 
view of a promise, were that it was too high for mortals to reach, we should 
not care to contest it. People had better go on trying to reach something 
morally above them, even if it is to remain above them. But the truth is that, 
though we are obliged to use the expression “too high,” to make ourselves 
understood, these words describe only the aspect which our objection to this 
fetish ideal will take in the mind of one who dissents fromit. The standard of 
practical life in this respect is low, because the ideal is something altogether 
apart from practical life. The practice is faulty because the theory is unreal. 
It is true that here as everywhere else the theory should be m advance of the 
highest practice, but tt should be in the same direction as the highest practice, 
and it isenot enough to say that a vow may sometimes be broken without 
wrong, it is sometimes true that it cannot be kept without wrong. We 
believe that the most lamentable fact in English history—not the greatest 
misfortune in English history perhaps, but the misfortune which might most 
easily have been prevented—is an illustration of the truth that what takes on 
one side the aspect of fidelity to a solemn vow, may be in fact an abdication 
of the gravest responsibilities of life. 

No English monarch ever did so great and permanent hurt to his country as did 
George IIl., when he thought that his coronation oath to uphold the Protestant 
religion debarred him from allowing the Catholic claims to be brought forward. 
Seldom indeed are the promptings of the most evil passions by which human 
nature is blasted, as hurtful as were then the scruples that no doubt he was 
honest in calling conscientious. A rebellion had been quenched—an Englishman 
yet sickens to think how—the union of two nations was accomplished, and Pitt, 
in one of the happiest flights of his eloquence, promised the united peoples such 
an equal career of glory and peace as Æneas promises to the mingled Italian and 
Trojan race. Alas! that opening of “ equal freedom and a blended fame” was 
to be closed by the honest stupidity of one man; not we trust, forever, but for 
an interval far longer than the thirty years during which his life delayed the 
boon, for justice makes a punctual claim, and the interest of her debt is heavy. 
The claim of the Roman Catholics to representation was virtually, if tacitly, ad- 
mitted by the measure which could not have been effected without their support, 
and the Government which carried the Act of Union stood therefore morally 
pledged tothe further measure of relief, by the.justice that is due to an ally, as well 
as by the justice that is due to every one. Few passages of history are more 
lamentable than the correspondence between George III. and Pitt, which led to 
the abandonment of those wise and healing measures, which would have changed 
the history of Ireland throughout this century; which might have made St. 
George’s Channel a boundary not more dividing than the Tweed. But also few 
passages of history are more instructive. It is not only statesmen and kings 
who may learn from this correspondence to beware of the spirit that calls 
opinion conscience, for the temptation satisfies that moral indolence which is 
more difficult to conquer than any other indolence. ‘None of your Scotch 
metaphysics! none of your Scotch metaphysics!” the King repeated im- 
patiently to Dundas when lie tried to set before him some very elementary 
. principles of common sense in the matter, and against that feather-bed all 
shafts were vain. But what is more surprising than the event itself, is to find 
appended to a lucid and just account of it the remark, that “we can scarcely 
blame any man for desiring to confront any danger rather than the guilt of 
perjury.” If Lord Stanhope means that George IIL.’s responsibility for the 
decision which delayed for many generations a satisfactory union between 
the sister kingdoms of Great Britain can be fully judged only by one who 
reads the heart, we agree with him, but this is what we should say of the 
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responsibility for every wrong thing that ever was done. Men cannot shake 
off the responsibility for wrong by shutting the door against all that shows 
them their wrong. They do not absolve themselves from the duties that they 
refuse to contemplate. 

It may be objected to us that the question was not of George III. keeping 
his coronation oath, but of understanding it. If he would have listened to 
Dundas or any man of sense, he would have discovered that the question of 
‘Catholic emancipation as little endangered his coronation oath as it did his 
marriage vow. Yes, but you must judge a duty from the inside and not the 
outside. When you are considering the duty of a stupid man you must not 
consider how things look to people of sense. Dundas’s distinction between the 
monarch’s legislative and his executive functions no doubt really did appear to 
him metaphysical. His fault was not in failing to discern distinctions which 
could not mirror themselves in his turbid intelligence, but in that blended 
obstinacy and indolence which treats a word once uttered as something’ ulti- 
.mate. It is conceivable that his view of his vow to uphold the Protestant 
religion should have been the true one. It is conceivable that the time might 
come when a monarch would have to choose between keeping a solemn vow 
and healing the wounds of a nation. Would a man whose sole desire was to do 
right, feel himself, in such a case, tied up by considerations that concerned 
himself alone? Would he be able to deafen himself to the hopes and the 
woes of millions, with the reiteration of the words “ My conscience, my duty ?” 
No, that true faith in righteousness which is inseparable from righteousness, 
even if it were joined to the smallest understanding, would enable him who 
had to choose between something that looked like shame for himself and some- 
thing that was disaster to a nation, to say, “If a righteous Heaven has ap- 
pointed that I shall learn the error of my vow by having to break it, be it so! 
Let the penalty, whatever it be, fall on me, rather than on the millions who 
will share the blessing, and have not shared the guilt.” 

It is impossible to pass over without notice another example of the promises 
that ought to be broken,—shortly, we are glad to see, about to occupy the 
attention of Parliament. The superstition that a vow is something mystic and 
ultimate, not a means to an end, but a sacred entity, which demands reverence 
on its own account, has no more striking and disastrous illustration than in 
the law which holds a man to the promise whose fulfilment would be the 
greatest misfortune that could happen to the person in whose interest the law 
professes to act. Marriage itself is no more than an irrevocable promise. To 
treat an antecedent promise of marriage as also irrevocable, as our law in 
effect does when it inflicts a penalty on the breach of such a promise, seems to 
us opposed to the first principles of the engagement. If the second promise is 
to be irrevocable, the promise to make it should be revocable. If two persons 
are about to enter together a path from which there is no return, most certainly 
they ought to be allowed to turn back at the gate. Nor can it be said that our 
first canon should bind the man here, as it is only his own interests which he sacri- 
fices. Considering what education in a loveless home means, we should say that 
hardly any one action contained the seed of so much evil as that which our law 
forces onsomanymen. When that action is the result of a pure consideration for 
another person, carried out at the cost of a man’s strongest wishes, we can readily 
believe that the result, even when it is full of disaster, is not altogether evil. 
When on the other hand it arises from the wish to save his pocket and his 
reputation, it seems to us an act more deteriorating to the character of all 
concerned than many a crime. 

Perhaps one of the reasons which support a theory of a promise on which 
no one really moulds his conduct, is that it is supposed that to break one’s 
promise for a good reason is not tọ break it at all. Added knowledge, for 
instance, is always accepted as a tacit re-opening of the question which a 
promise had closed. You promise your interest to gain a responsible situation 
for a person who has awakened your warmest sympathy, and you learn that in 
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youth he committed a flagrant breach of trust. No man in his senses would, under 
such circumstances, feel himself debarred from re-considermg the question. He 
would weigh the impression of present trustworthiness received from the person 
he had promised to befriend, against the memory of a long past failure of trust, 
pretty much as if he had made no promise at all. Now if any one likes to say 
this is not breaking a promise, he is simply proposing a new definition of the 
word. Assuming that a promise must not be broken, you must of course find 
a new name for the expressed intentions which may be recanted. But names. 
do not alter things. It would introduce a good deal of confusion to restrict the 
name promise to a particular kind of engagement, and it would not preclude 
any of the difficulty we have already in settling when a promise should, and 
when it should not be kept. That difficulty, in practical life, lies wholly in 
applying, not in conceding, the principle that so far as any revelation sets. 
character in a new light, so far all engagements have to be reconsidered. The 
finest honour does not preclude, it rather demands, a revision of every engage- 
ment made on incomplete evidence. 

We see, the moment we have before us an issue sufficiently important to 
compel our attention, that no one is justified in refusing to reconsider a promise 
when sufficient reason is put before him to show it to be injurious to interests 
he is bound to consider. The theory that he has in making it set up a mystic 
barrier to which he may simply point in answer to all argument on the line of 
action he has adopted, seems to us best exhibited and tested by some such 
illustration as George III.’s letter to Pitt on the Catholic Claims. No doubt 
that theory is there exhibited in alliance with a good deal of confusion ; but so, 
we believe, it always would be. And its root was unquestionably that fetish 
view of a vow against which we are contending. 

In turning from the promise between man and man to the promise between 
nation and nation, we have, it must be confessed, to give up the only prin- 
ciple that we have accepted as absolute. We have said that an individual, 
in making a promise, renounces the right to reconsider the question by the 
light of his own interest merely. We cannot say this of a nation. The rule 
fails where the analogy fails. You cannot always apply to an incomplete 
unity the principles which are valid for a complete unity. If I have under- 
rated the sacrifices it will cost me to keep a secret, so much the worse for 
me; my debt will not shrink as my poverty becomes more apparent. But it 
cannot be said that a statesmen would ever feel in this way with regard to a 
treaty that he considered injurious to the interests of his country. It has 
lately been our aim to show that these interests are not the only thing a 
statesman has to consider, but there is no doubt that they are the chief thing 
he has to consider. They are not to be paramount over every other consider- 
ation, but they are to be paramount over a great many more than an individual 
would, in analogous circumstances, be justified in putting aside. And while 
the only reason for which a man must not break his promise is not, in like 
manner, shut out of the possible causes which bind a government, there are a 
variety of reasons for breaking through the provisions of a treaty which 
do not exist in the case of an individual. A treaty is an instrument by which 
the fathers bind the sons, and a man cannot bind his son-as he binds him- 
self. Voltaire says that the Treaty of the Pyrenees (concluded at the 
marriage of Louis XIV.) is a memorial of the vicissitudes of human affairs, 
not a single article in it lasting to his time, a very short period in the 
history of a nation. He does not say itis a monument of national perfidy. 
The mere fact that a historian uses this kind of expression shows that the 
breach of a treaty is not exactly the same thing as the breach of a promise. 

Still less, we believe, can the obligations of a treaty be compared to the 
obligations of positive law. Indeed, we should have hardly thought it worth 
while to make so obvious a remark if “ the proceedings now called burglary and 
violence” had not been brought forward as parallels to the breach of a treaty.* 


* See Pall Mall Gazette for Feb. 11: “ The New School of International Law.” 
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If the law of nations were enfeebled, we are told the communities called States 
would be left to their natural impulses, just as a burglar would be if criminal 
courts were suddenly abolished. Anybody who answers such extravagant 
language is obliged to utter a string of truisms. Burglary and violence are 
not wrong because they are illegal. They are illegal because they are wrong. 
It is indeed true that the law does not undertake to prevent all wrong. It 
leaves many wrong actions unpunished; it punishes a few actions that are 
morally innocent. Still the criminal class is the immoral class; a convict 
is, except in some most exceptional case, a bad man. Is there the faintest 
analogy between civil’ and international law here? The Treaties of Vienna, 
to take the instance brought forward by the writer above alluded to, are a series 
of elaborate arrangements concerning matters upon which a person must have 
a great deal of knowledge before he could frame an opinion or a desire. The 
only conclusion an average reader would pronounce upon them with absolute 
‘confidence, would be that each of their several decisions must be settled on its 
own merits. Whether Sweden was to be joined to Norway or Denmark, 
whether Saxony was to be dismembered in favour of Prussia—these and the 
like were questions of the greatest importance, and those who settled them 
did so under the gravest responsibility. But the very fact that a particular set 
of people came together to decide upon them, shows that it is impossible to put 
them by the side of such questions as whether a man shall be secure in his 
property and person. It is absurd to compare duties which derive their whole 
force from the fact that an engagement has been made to fulfil them, with 
duties the tacit acceptance of which lies at the very foundation of civil society. 
This theory seems to us, moreover, to imply an exaggeration of the actual result 
of atreaty quite as great as that of its moral claim. To say that the Congress 
of Vienna gave us peace for forty years is almost like saying that the almanack 
gives us spring weather. The time was come, after a generation of warfare, 
, when Europe needed nothing so much as peace, when any arrangement was better 
than no arrangement. The time.would come when the most important fact 
at that particular juncture ceased to be true. The wisest of men can make 
arrangements only for the circumstances they have before them. When these 
change, it does not much matter, for practical considerations, whether their 
arrangements have been wise or foolish. 

We will suppose, against general feeling, that the decisions of the Congress 
of Vienna were all the dictates of the highest political wisdom. Still they were 
no more than the decisions made at a particular crisis. The fleeting course of 
public affairs brings into action causes which their framers did not contemplate, ` 
and sweeps away much that they did contemplate. They should be altered, 
we are told, by the same powers by which they were made. In a great 
many cases this is the same thing as saying they should not be altered 
at all. A new meeting at Paris of the plenipotentiaries of. Germany with 
those of France would never give back to the French Alsace and Lorraine. 
Yet nobody, we suppose, would blame France for taking them back if she could. 
There are many things that must not be discussed, if they are to be done. 

The real evil of such unreasonable statements, as that the obligation of a 
treaty stands ona level with the obligation of obeying the laws of one’s 
‘country, is not that any one believes it or acts upon it, but that it lowers the 
sanctity of the thing it professes to secure. It seems impossible that any 
truth should lie hid in that mass of distorted exaggeration. And yet so far 
as it is an emphatic way of saying that national good faith should be reverenced, 
a truth does lie hid in it. It would be a grievous calamity that the standard 
‘of national honour should be lowered. It would in some ways be a more 
grievous calamity, than that the standard of individual honour should be 
lowered. In important respects igdividual honour has a public sanction which 
keeps engagements independent of feeling. The most dishonourable men have 
to pay their debts. And thereis no doubt that the legal standard of honesty 
veacts on the private standard of honour. But International Law is not in 
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reality very much more than this very sense of national honour. It was 
indeed compared, during the discussions stirred up by the American civil war, 
to the old code of honour; and although. we reluctantly set a good thing by 
the side of a bad thing, except for purposes of contrast, still on the whole the 
comparison seems to us a fair one. In either case the members of a certain 
society recognize a certain set of rules in support of which. they are ready to - 
fight, and of which their readiness to fight is the sole sanction. They make. 
claims upon each other, on their own behalf and the behalf of others, which 
they are ready to uphold at the cost of their lives. In the one case, however, 


all that is important and useful in the aim of this code is undertaken by a. ‘ 


superior power. The code of honour was made superfluous by the fact of there 
being another code. But in the commonwealth of nations we have no police- 
men. The sanction of engagements here is that every member is ready:to 
fight for them. Of course without a high standard. of national honour, that 
sanction sets the weak at the mercy of the strong; it just inverts the noble. 
ideal (not practice) of Rome, and leads us “to. spare the proud and crush the. 
weak.” There is.no common authority for strong and weak here; if therefore. 
there is no common sense of honour, there is no law at all; 
| Further we have to consider that treaties occupy a far larger proportion of 
the intercourse of nations than promises do of individuals. A wise man seldom 
makes a promise, ‘unless we include in the word the tacit promise of paying a 
debt. The peculiarity in all respects here, involved in-that-particular kind of 
promise which we-call a treaty, is obvious. We are, in fact, discussing the 
binding force of the only kind of promise which discretion will not avoid. 
Plainly the fact. that the sense of honour here should be weakened would be a. 
colossal misfortune. . 

But we must repeat with regard to. the promise of a nation, what we have 
said of the promise of an individual—the unreal standard is the ally of the low 
practice. The theory that has no bearing on practical life, is the source of 


_ satisfied imperfection-in practical life. Nothing so blunts.the sense of honour as 


an accepted code that is mere make-believe. It is not lowering the standard of 
national good faith, to summarize the principles which are acted upon by the 
most high-minded of those who govern a nation’s affairs. What we need in all 
engagements, public and private, is not an ideal of fidelity to the spoken word 
that is to supersede all other duties, but a sense of responsibility with regard 
to those engagements, whether they are kept or broken. And a sense of 


responsibility in breaking them is a sense-of responsibility in keeping them. It. 
‘is as true in moralsas in logic, that the knowledge of contraries is one. The 


theory of a treaty standing on the same level with the fundamental claims of 
morality, on the other hand, seems to us to prepare the way for guarantees. 
which may be explained away whenever there is any prospect of. putting: 
them in force, for treaties which mean nothing. y 
The difficulty of translating individual into national morality is all summed up 
when we say that a nation is an incomplete unity. There are not good nations 
and bad nations in the same sense‘as there are good men and bad men. As far 
as the analogy between the individual and the nation holds, that which we have 
called the first canon of morality with regard to a promise—that it binds a. 
man absolutely against his own convenience—holds good also. A nation is 
not a man, and a nation, we have admitted, can never neglect its own interests. 
in the same way as on certain occasions an individual is bound to neglect his. 
But it is not inconceivable that a nation should commit just-the same sort of 
sin in shrinking from sacrifices honourably undertaken, as an individual may. 
There may be a time for a statesman to remind his countrymen that honour is 
a great reality, that pain and premature death and bereavement are not the 
worst of evils; that it were better that the hones of thousands should be left in: 
a foreign land, and even that the heavy burdens of the poor should be increased, 
than that the national honour should be left with a stain. And if some oppo-' 
nent should taunt our orator with the facility with which he may: talk of sacri- 
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fices which will not press upon him; should remind him that when the troops 
he sends forth so magnanimously, lie untended and helpless on the battle-field, 
he will be sipping his wine in his easy chair, it is conceivable that he should 
repel those taunts with just contempt. From the armour of a true patriot 
such shafts as these would glance blunted and bloodless; they would only 
avail to teach him they assailed more forcibly the corporate unity of a nation, 
to awaken him to the proud consciousness of another life than that limited 
by his own personality, in virtue of which he might suffer with the dymg 
soldier on the distant battle-field, and with the victim of war not less real 
and hardly less remote from his personal knowledge—the poor artisan, 
struggling to keep a decent home, and crushed by the burdens which war 
was about to increase. Something, perhaps, of this sense of a widened life 
many of us can remember in the dark days of 1854-5, when to many the 
thought of anguish thousands of miles off was in very truth their own anguish. 
But it is only so far as any one is an actual partaker in this widened life that 
he can trust himself to urge forward sacrifices which only in that ease he will 
share. It needs a true patriotism to rise to this level, and here, as almost 
everywhere else, the false thing is commoner than the true. 

Caprice and cowardice and indolence are wrong, whoever is guilty of them 
and in whatever capacity they are displayed. These are the enemies of good 
faith, and public opinion does not fortify it too strongly on the side opposed to 
them. We should strengthen the defence here if we abandoned a pretence that 
a large part of our force was wanted elsewhere. We should lose nothing of the 
sensitiveness of honour by the recognition that its truest ally is reason. 


T is, we believe, to the Nonconformist that the nation is indebted (the 
obligation may well be called national) for the suggestion that the fiftieth 
anniversary of the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts should be 

celebrated by some general public testimony of regard for the 

“Lord John.” aged statesman who brought in the Bill for the repeal. It 

was just after the battle of Navarino, at which the “allies”— 
that is to say, the English, French, and Russians, under the leadership of the 
British Admiral, Sir Edward Codrington—blew up twenty-eight ships, being 
the whole fleet, of Turkey. The dial wears a different face to-day! When - 
Lord John brought in his Bill, the Duke of Wellington was Premier, and Peel, 
Inglis, and Huskisson opposed the measure—this last on the curious ground 
that to grant a crust was the way to postpone the granting of the whole loaf 
that was due. However, the Acts were repealed; Dissenters chosen for civic 
offices were no longer compelled to “qualify” by taking the Sacrament in a 
church, the sexton bawling out for them on the door-steps, “ Now, then, all 
you who want to qualify, come this way !” 

It is very long indeed since we had in this country a Premier of the type of 
Lord John Russell. Does he not indeed stand quite alone in the roll of prime 
ministers? Perceval was a religious man, but he was stupid, and had not the 
least idea what civil liberty meant. On the other hand, men like Fox and 
Brougham knew very well what it was, but they were not religious. Lord 
John might have walked side by side with Cromwell or Milton. That was the 
type to which he belonged, and much of the courage about which Sydney 
Smith made his celebrated joke was founded in a serious trust quite foreign to 
the reverend gentleman’s mind, and, in truth, exceedingly rare in itself. 

In later days Mr. Gladstone ig the only very considerable statesman who 
has shown the same serious trust in Divine Providence along with the love of 
freedom. But, much as he is ‘liked, he has never attracted quite the same 
kind of affectionate homage as Lord John drew to himself. He is deeply « 
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admired and'warmly followed, but not on wholly similar grounds. Peel was 
beloved because he showed himself truly educable, and ready to give up 
everything but conviction when once convinced. He had also the peculiar 
good fortune to be connected with a measure that came home, and that still 
comes home, powerfully to men’s business and bosoms. -Palmerston was 
popular for reasons which are familiar enough—he had a keen eye for political 
rights which are related to ‘pride and pleasure; but of liberty he knew as 
little as he did of religion. Lord John also had plenty of the civis Britannicus 
sum feeling ; but he had much more. He had neither the physique nor the 
tastes of, Palmerston, and cared little for pleasures as pleasures: there was 
even something grim about him, while of the spirit of camaraderie he had per- 
haps as little as could well fall to the lot of so good and true a man. But the 
people loved him, and they still love him. There was the Vienna mission 
muddle, and there was the “finality” muddle; but who is not cranky at 
times? And Lord John was ‘always the man to let the people know his 
mind. A gincerely religious man, he never, so far as we know, was ridiculed 
for sanctimoniousness, as Perceval was. It was plain that the great tap-root 
of his character was domestic virtue; he was the unfailing friend of education 
and law reform; and some of the greatest concessions wrung from Toryism, 
especially for the “relief” of Dissenters, will for ever be associated with his 
name. After the early death of Lord Durham, we may fairly say he stood 
alone in thorough political sincerity, strenuous love’ of liberty, and that sort of 
. moderation which is born of principle, not of expediency. If ever statesman 
could say, “ These hands are clean,” Lord John is the man. 

Briefly, the suggestion cf our able contemporary will, we hope, be well 
carried out.. There have been signs of late years that Earl Russell has 
mellowed and softened in some respects; there are none that his political 
opinions or sentiments have in any way ossified. Everybody has been pleased, 
and most of us have been surprised, to see him reach eighty. There are some 
reasons for supposing that he is more than commonly sensitive to the good 
opinion of those, whose good opinion is worth having; and if this act of 
grateful and affectionate homage is managed at once heartily and delicately, it 
cannot well fail to form one of the most cheering incidents of these very 
depressing: times. 


SHER of the last century, in describing. the London of the world of 
spirits—lying above the earthly London, plane for plane—reported that 
the inhabitants drank tea, coffee, chocolate, wine, and beer, just like 

the inhabitants of the city below. And he added with his usual 
A Hopeful simple-heartedness, “I inquired concerning the liquor called 
Experiment. punch, and was informed that that was drunk also, but that its 
use was confined to the sober and industrious.” 

If the use of the liquor called punch, and similar liquors, had always been 
confined to the sober and industrious in this present London, and in other places 
below the moon, we might have missed some disedifying and perhaps also a 
few edifying things which we now have. For instance, among the edifying 
things, the movement for setting-up tea and coffee palaces, in place of gin-' 
palaces, ‘or in order to compete with them. And yet there was no reason why 
that should be so, except the dulness or apathy of certain persons. There is 
room for any number of refreshment-houses at which no intoxicants are sold, 
and there was always room for a certain number of them. Ever since middle- 
aged men can remember London, it has been a common topic of complaint in 
conversation and in newspapers and magazines, that except for the public- 
houses, the confectioners’ shops, and the coffee-shops proper, there was no 
such thing between Kensington and Whitechapel as a house of refreshment, to 
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which it was an easy and natural thing for very quiet people to resort. The 
want hit women and children particularly hard. A great improvement followed 
upon certain well-known changes in the law relating to houses of refreshment, 
changes for which we were indebted to Mr. Gladstore. The proprietors of 
shops where sandwiches aud pastry, and in some cases hot or cold joints, were 
at the service of visitors, gradually enlarged their ideas; and within the last 
dozen years London has become quite a different place. Houses of refresh- 
ment of a hybrid character—with tea, coffee, claret or sherry, and light but 
solid luncheons always ready—have multiplied very largely and very 
pleasantly. To ladies and family parties this has been, in the phrase of 
Artemus Ward, “a sweet boon.” How many thousands of governesses, lady- 
students, and others, have blessed, or at least had occasion to bless, the name 
of Gladstone for this change! The public-house was out of the question. So 
was a place like Anderton’s Hotel—it was too expensive. Besides the frowsy 
coffee-shop nothing remained but the pastry-cook’s—and there you would 
get nothing but buns and lemonade; in rare cases there might have*been tea, 
coffee, or chocolate; but the places were few at which you could be sure of 
finding them ready, or to be got at promptly ; and as for sandwiches ora plate ` 
of cold meat, that was scarcely to be thought of. For years all this has been 
changed. There is scarcely a street between Apsley House and the Monument 
in which you cannot find quiet refreshment-rooms, where a fair luncheon with 
a glass of claret may be had cheap, and without unpleasant incidentals of the 
sort which used to make it a misery for all but the rich man—or the poor and 
reckless man—to take out women and children in London. 

At last it seems to have dawned upon the minds of a few impressible men 
and women interested in the formation of temperate habits, that there was 
actually room in a large crowded city like London and in other populous places, 
for refreshment houses in which “no intoxicants” should be served—no, not 
even a petit verre of cherry brandy; a thing which we believe may be obtained 
at scores of Italian and other refreshment rooms, where, otherwise, nothing 
stronger than cocoa or tea is to be had. One of the first experiments of the 
kind was, unless our reading has been too narrow to inform us aright, that of 
the “Edinburgh Castle,” at the east-end, with which the name of Dr. Barnardo is 
associated. This was in the nature of a deliberate teetotal—not to say evan- 
gelical—bid for the custom of the poor, though it was not primarily a com- 
mercial speculation. But there was no reason whatever why similar experi- 
ments should be confined to poor neighbourhoods, or why they should not be 
commercial speculations. Accordingly the principle and the area of action 
have both undergone extension: refreshment houses on a large scale, but 
excluding intoxicants, have been tried; and we have Mr. Gladstone speaking 
at a public meeting in behalf of the whole movement. Indirectly he threw 
cold water upon all plans for making people temperate by compulsion, but he 
was warmly in favour of this form of competition with the trade in strong 
drinks. As well he might be. The moderate drinker, no less than the tee- 
totaller, may well stand appalled at the amount of objectless and mischievous 
drinking that goes on during a London day. The houses that supply the drink 
are here, there, and everywhere; and there is a perpetual dribbling stream of 
customers running up to their luncheon-bars,—not for luncheon, but for what is 
called a “drain,” a “nip,” a “quencher,” or something of that kind. Much, 
very much of this, is a result of accident. Smith or Jones goes in to have a 
“ drain” because the opportunity is there, or because he is a little thirsty, and 
he sees no immediate alternative but a bottle of lemonade. Besides this, it 
must be borne in mind that there are tens of thousands of valetudinarian and 
semi-valetudinarian people going about their business in towns, who know 
very well that strong drink does them harm; and there are the women and 
children, who are in fine weather a considerable floating population. “There are 
also the busy men who find that strong drink, even in small quantity, is bad 
for the head when work has to be done on the spot. The time allowed for 
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Miss SKENE’S Lire OF ARcHBISHOP LycuRavs.*—This book may be regarded 
as both a manifesto of the Anglo-Continental Society and an expression of sorrow 
for the untimely death of a man who knew how to win the affection and respect of 
all who came under his influence. In this latter aspect, the little book is well done, 
and Miss Skene deserves our thanks for a simple unaffected narrative of a good 
man’s life. On the other side, as a manifesto, the work is perhaps not so success- 
ful; for it is the record of the disappointment of great hopes. We see in it the 
apparently brightening prospect of a reunion of Christendom; the gratification of 
Anglicans at the friendly recognition vouchsafed them by agreat prelate of the Greek 
Church, and their unfeigned sorrow when “the English-loving Alexander,” as the 
Greeks called him, fell a victim to his many labours, and died in 1875. A preface 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, and a valedictory Requiescat in Pace, at the end of the 
book, in a letter from Mr. Gladstone, indicate clearly with what warmth of feeling 
those who yearn for the union of Churches lamented the good archbishop’s death. 

There is something touching in the position taken up by the Anglicans face to 
face with foreign Churches. Here is what we may call, on the whole, a decidedly 
Tory party in Church-politics, opposed to the ambitious and changeful Church of 
Rome, and attracted, with infinite longings, towards “ the changeless East.” The 
Old Catholics in England and abroad are the extreme opposite of those Jesuit-led 
Romanists of our day, who combine continual change with ever-new claims and 
assumptions of authority: they “stand on the old ways,” from which Rome has 
wandered ; all theories of development are equally odious to them; the Greek 
Fathers represent to them the whole of Theology; they arouse in our ears aston- 
ished echoes of controversies long passed away, and questions unfamiliar to 
modern thought; the discussions at Bonn might have been held by a new party 
of Seven Sleepers, just reawakening into life, and blinking in the strange light of 
our century; even in politics they take side according to their special point of view, 
and regard the momentous Russo-Turkish war as but a means towards the fulfil- 
ment of their aspirations for union. In many an enthusiastic breast the hope is 
cherished that Anglican and Greek may yet, and ere long, worship in harmony, 
and that, all points of difference smoothed over, or conceded on this side, a new 
era of orthodox resistance to Rome may begin. Miss Skene quotes with delight 
the saying of her hero that “the Pope was the first Protestant,” a saying which, , 
to her mind, is two-edged, and smites alike Dissenter and Papist. This yearning 
after union, which has ever marked the more orthodox section of the Anglican 
Church, shows tendencies of thought not unlike those of exiled princes and their 
dependents. There are the same splendid dreams of future reconciliations, the 
same eagerness for recognition, the same unconsciousness as to the vast breadths 
of hostile popular opinion which lie between them and the fruition of their desires. 

It is with this view that Miss Skene wishes to familiarize English minds 
with the Greek Church. She feels that the interest aroused here by the visit of 
Archbishop Lycurgus, and the friendly feelings shown by him towards the 
Anglicans, should be preserved and refreshed : the two Churches are cousins who 
have long lived far apart; and their renewed interchange of friendly greetings 
must not be forgotten. And the record is not without considerable interest. 
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by the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Riyingtons. 
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Here is a man, very ignorant as to this outlying island of ours, so narrow ïn his 
early training, and in tke “ changeless orthodoxy” of his position, that he was 
unable to enter at all into the many-sided problems of his time; a man whose 
theology struggled hard with his personal sympathies and warmth of heart. This 
manis brought into close connection and communication with “barbarians ” in 
speech and thought; and his impressions must have been unusual and striking. 
Yot it is just here that the biography seems to fall below our expectations. While 
we are told, rather in the manner of ladies’ novels, that the hero is a man of 
unusual parts, highly-educated and learned, we feel that his actual doings and 
utterances leave no such impression on us. He is good, zealous, warm-hearted ; 
his letters are affectionate and not without interest; yet in all essential points they . 
are entirely commonplace; we discern in them a certain self-consciousness; the 
‘honours paid him by the good Churchmen and zealous lion-hunters of Britain are 
evidently very grateful to him ; he was exceedingly sensitive as to his reception 
wherever he went. He contrasts with no little show of feeling the rudeness of the 
Cambridge men in the Senate House, when his degree was conferred on him there, 
with the gordial warmth of his reception by the Oxford undergraduates, a greeting 
which, Miss Skene tells us, he “characterized as Aaurós” (P? Aaumpds); a circum- 
stance perhaps more wonderful than the good archbishop knew, and certainly 
strange to those who remember the vulgarities of the Oxford Theatre at Commemo- 
ration time. We miss, too, anything like a view of England or English life; and 
we feel that, as in his own life and training, so in his visit to this country, Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus moved in a narrow circle, and saw little or nothing of those 
larger interests and characteristics which mark the England of our days. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the Appendix, which contains a series 
of letters from the Archbishop to Mr. Gladstone. Here we find a natural expres- 
sion of the strong jealousy with which the Greek clergy regard the Russian State- 
Church; we obtain insight into that Bulgarian- Church question, which had so 
much to do with the late outbreak of war. The Christians north of the Balkans 
were not unreasonably aggrieved by being obliged to receive as their priests Greeks 
who administered all the offices of religion in a tongue to them unknown; and 
claimed the right to be ministered to by Bulgarian clergy. They were supported 
in this by Russia, and opposed by the heads of the Greek Church, whose antag- 
onism was brought out still more’ clearly when the Bulgarians, inspired no doubt 
by Russian favour, demanded that there should be set over them a separate head, 
under the Patriarch of Constantinople, and that this new Patriarch or spiritual chief 
should have authority over the faithful wherever the Bulgarian tongue was spoken. 
It was felt by the Greeks that this would be a step towards the severance of ties, and 
would throw the Bulgarians more and more into Russian hands. .Hereupon the 
Patriarch sent for Archbishop Lycurgus, who supported his views, and in so doing 
appears to have elicited the approval of Mr. Gladstone in his opposition to Russia, 
a fact which may be commended to the notice of those politicians who accuse the 
English statesman of a mean subservience to Panslavic or Russian influences. 

On the whole we fear that we cannot pronounce Miss Skene successful in her 
attempt to excite our admiration for the Greek Church. The married clergy, cut 
off from all hopes of rising, ignorant peasants, never allowed to preach, devoid of 
all stimulus to mental exertion, and enjoying no intellectual life, do not commend 
themselves as types of working clergy; nor are Miss Skene’s descriptions of the 
life and habits of the “religious ” in their nunneries likely to be attractive out 
side a very limited circlé of English readers. Nor can we quite sympathize 
with the evident tenderness for Eastern superstitious feelings which pervades the 
book,—a remarkable specimen of which is to be found in her account of what she 
calls the “ facts ” as to the burial of the martyred Patriarch Gregory, in 1821. It 
is curious to see so complete an example of the myth-making process, the Eastern 
thaumaturgic spirit, going on in our own times, and narrated for the benefit of 
Anglican admirers. ` 

Still, for all these lesser blemishes, this Life of Archbishop Lycurgus is attrac- 
tive, and, in days in which Eastern questions are prominent, sets before us in a 
new light matters which are only too obscure to us. The relations between Greek 
and Russian, especially in ecclesiastical affairs, may before long become very 
important, and new sources of difference and difficulty may spring up, at the very 
moment when the close of the present Eastern struggle would seem likely to settle 
all outstanding disputes, and to give freedom to oppressed and faithful Churches, 
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THE DIOCESE OF CARLISLE IN QUEEN ANNE’s Truen.*—We are going to 
show some of the merits of a curious book by drawing from it a few notes illustra- 
tive of the condition of the diocese of Carlisle between. 1703 and 1707. The author 
of it was William Nicolson, whose “English Historical Library ” was for some 
time the best book of its class, but in this volume we are introduced to him in his 
episcopal character, and see him going over his wild diocese and taking notes of 
what he heard and saw. 

It may easily be imagined that Bishop Nicolson set before him no very high 
standard of excellence for his churches and clergy. In some cases, undoubtedly, 
his wishes were more than satisfied, but the shortcomings were very general and 
serious. He visited ninety-two churches and chapels. Two of these he found in 
ruins. In eighteen there was either little or no glass in the windows. Twelve 
were without plaister, a fault which he especially reprehended, as, next to having 
the Queen’s arms, he wished to have the internal walls ornamented with texts 
of Scripture. 

The most neglected places that the Bishop visited are the following :— 


‘s KIREBRIDE. The parson, Mr. Hall, and bis son (one of the tabarders ef Queen's 
College in Oxford), were gone abroad, and the key of the church could not be found. 
However, I easily put back the lock of the great door with my finger, and quickly found 
why I was, in a manner, deny’d entrance. J never yet saw a church and chancel (out of 
Scotland) in so scandalous and nasty a condition. Every thing, to the highest degree 
imaginable, out of order. The roof of the quire comeing down, the Communion-table rotten, 
the reading-desk so inconvenient that ’twas impossible to kneel in it, the pulpit inacces- 
sible, no seat, nor pavement in the quire, etc. So ill an example in a rich parson (who 
is, in effect, the lord of the mannor as well as the rector of the parish), cannot but beget 
æ proportionable slovenlyness in the parishioners; who have their seats tatter’d, the 
floor all in holes, no surplice, no Common Prayer-book, a very few fragments of an old 
Bible, etc. The font has been a beautiful one, but to bring it to a resemblance with 
the rest, one of its square sides is half broken off. In short, the whole look’d more like a, 
pigsty than the house of God.” 


‘‘SraPpLEvon. The quire is most intolerably scandalous. No glass in the windows ; 
no ascent to anything that looks like an altar; no flooring; no seats. The parishioners 
follow the example of their parson, and have the body of the church in as nasty a pickle 
as the quire. The roof is so miserably shatter'd and broken that it cannot be safe sitting 
under it in stormy weather. Not one pane of glass in any of the windows; no reading- 
desk; nor did they ever hear that they hada bell. The fontis abominable; the seats 
scurvily low. They happened to bring a corpse to be buried (according to the custom of 
the place), without any service, whilst we were there. I desired Mr. Benson, my chaplain, to 
officiate ; but he could find onelysome few scraps of a Common Prayer-Book, and an insuffer- 
ably torn Bible of the old translation. There was no surplice to be found, nor did ever 
any such thing (as far as any present could remember), belong to this church. One of 
7em told us that sometimes, on an Easter-day;the parson had brought a surplice with him 
and had administer’d the Sacrament in it; but even that ordinance (amongst the rest), 
was most commonly celebrated without one.” 

“SxELtTon. J had hopes of mighty alterations for the better from Mr. Brougham and 
the parson, but I found nothing at last, tanto dignum hiatu. The outside of the quire 
(which I had observ’d in the beginning of the winter to be almost half cover’d with 
turff) was now patch’d up with slate and lime, hang’d on:(as the man’s own upper 
garments usually are) in a very loose and slovenly manner; for the timber and lathes 
being faulty within, the slates lie all in hills and dales, and cannot possibly hang on to 
the year’s end. The three east windows are half wall’d up; and the six on the sides so 
shatter’d and open, that the pigeons come in as freely as into a cote. Here they breed 
all the summer on the tops of the walls,” ete. 


In as many as forty-two churches, including the primcipal church in Carlisle 
next to the cathedral, there were no altar-rails. Three retained their old stone 
altars. In many the tables were neglected or in decay. At St. Michael’s, Appleby, 
and other churches in the neighbourhood, they were placed east and west, mstead 
of north and south. At Ravenstonedale the altar was at some distance from the 
east window. In three churches there were seats against the east wall, behind it. 
In one church the pulpit was so placed that the preacher held forth with his face 
towards the east. In nineteen churches the seats had no backs; one church had 
no Bible; two no Common Prayer-book; in a third it existed only ‘‘im scraps ;” 
in a fourth there were only a few leaves. In three churches there was no font; 
and when there, it was not always used. In three churches there was no surplice. 
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We should have thought that it would have been absent in a far greater number. 
In sixteen cases the churchyard-wall was either broken, down or insufficient. In 
three places the church was practically turned into a dovecote. 

There are fewer complaints against clergymen than we should have expected. 
Wretchedly poor, for the most part, it is difficult to imagine how they managed 
to live. The stipend of a curate seems to have been only £5 per annum, or some- 
thing less. The glebe houses were often in great decay. The vicar of Ainstable 
had a vicarage so bad that he took up his abode in an ale-house by the roadside, 
which was kept by his wife or daughter. Many of the clergy eked out their scanty 
pittance by teaching a school; indeed, there were but few parishes without that 
boon. The school was very frequently held in the chancel of the church, which the 
children defiled and desecrated. This evokes a frequent complaint.from the bishop. 
At Westward he found the lads writing their copies upon a large altar-tomb, but 
he recovered his equanimity when they passed a fair examination before him in 
Virgil and Horace. In another church the holy table itself was used for the 
same purpose as the tomb. 

Many other singular facts may be observed. At Greystock there was a par- 
ticular fee when a child was buried without a coffin. At Threlkeld a curious 
custom obtained in regard to marriages, which may be recommended to the con- 
sideration of those who are now agitating for the abolition of breach-of-promise 
actions. Formal contracts were regularly entered in the parish register, and bonds- 
men were required to secure the payment of a fine of 5s. to the poor “by the 
party that draws back.” . The rector of Asby told his diocesan that he had been 
without a funeral for seventeen months, and then the void was filled up by an 
old man who dropped down dead, not at the taste, but “at the smell of too much 
meat,” at the dinner of the mayor at Appleby. At Ravenstonedale there were 
two benches between the altar and the east wall, and the tradition was, that the 
manorial officers formerly sat there and adjudged criminals, if need were, to 
death: a vault on the north side was pointed out as their prison. In the same 
church, the old sanctus bell had been retained, but if was put to a novel use, being 
rung at the end of the Nicene Creed, “to call in the Dissenters to sermon !” 


LIFE AND LETTERS or Lurer Ornato.*—The name of Ornato is little known 
except in connection with the band of Piedmontese patriots who in the early part 
of this century devoted themselves to the moral and intellectual improvement of 
their country, and so prepared the way for its glorious future. Some of these— 
Balbo, Gioberti, and Azeglio—afterwards played a part in publie life, but others, 
and among them Ornato, never emerged from obscurity, and yet none the less con- 
tributed to the development of the national spirit by the invigorating influence of 
the Senne they created around them, and the inspiring example of the life 
they led. 

Oma was born in 1787. During his youth, his country was subject to France ; 
after 1814, Austrian influence was dominant throughout the peninsula. One field 
of work alone was open to young men like Ornato—that of self-cultivation. They 
could be scholars and thinkers; they could by a life of virtue and labour do some- 
thing to remove the reproach which then attached to the very name of Italian. 
Their love for their country was true and strong enough to make them recognize 
the fact that she was despised, and that, before she could claim the regard of 
other nations, a change must take place in her. Let Italians but rouse themselves 
and think again, for there is power and life in thought! “ Ideas generate events,” 
wrote he, “more necessarily, more irresistibly than events ideas. If it is a slower 
process, it is a surer and, in fact, a more direct one.” He believed in the power 
of will, in the power of work. “The people and each individual have more in 
their power than they think, if only they have the will. But to will is to work. 
In a great man, we are tempted to regard chiefly his genius, to attribute to it his 
greatness; we should take account also of the hard work, which, placed in the 
balances, weighs as much as the genius.” 

The memoir, which forms the first part of this volume, is entitled “ Ornato eisuol 
Amici” He is brought before us in connection, first of all, with the three chosen, 
companions of his youth, his dearest friends through life—Provana, Balbo, and 
Santa Rosa—and later, with those of a youyger generation, who looked up to bim 
as their revered master, their ‘‘ Socratic friend.” Apart from these, his society 
was highly valued by such men as V. Cousin, Gioberti, P. Rossi, T. Mamiani, 
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Silvio Pellico, &c. There was a great charm about his conversation; the rich and 
varied stores of his learning, the refined taste of his criticisms, and still more the 
gift he had of stimulating thought, made the hours which his friends passed in 
his humble room fly quickly, and yet leave impressions which did not pass away. 
They called him the Philosopher of Caramagna (his birth-place), for with him 
philosophy was not only the favourite subject of his thoughts, it was the practice 
of his whole life. He held that “the serious study of philosophy demanded a 
virtuous and religious life: how could any one be in earnest in the search of truth 
unless he love it, and how can he love it if he finds in it his condemnation P?” 

Before the revolution of 1821, Ornato held an office in the Accademia delle 
Scienze, at Turin; this he gave upto share the exile of his friend Santa Rosa; and 
the next eleven years he spent in Paris. While there, he earned what was needed 
for his simple wants, by correcting the proofs of an edition of Latin and Greek 
classics; but the work strained: his eye-sight, and when, in 1832, he returned to 
Sardinia, he was almost blind, and his health quite broken down. He passed the 
remaining ten years of his life at Caramagna, occasionally visiting Turin. He 
died October 22, 1842. 

It was a matter of grief to his friends that he never gave to the public any 
work worthy of his powers: his not doing so may be accounted for by the diffi- 
culties of his life, by the absence in him of personal ambition, and a fastidiousness 
of taste which made him a severe judge of all he wrote himself, His translation 
of Marcus Aurelius was finished by his friend G. Picchioni, and published in 
1853. His letters derive their chief interest from the personal element in them; 
they are “moins une production de intelligence, qu’un sentiment, un rapport 
intime, quelque chose qui fait partie de la personne, les fragments d’une vie 
brisée.” 


GERRIT SMITH.” —Exzcept as a psychological study this biography by Mr. 
Frothingham will have no great interest in England. The biographer is careful 
to supply details of a kind which are too frequently omitted by the narrator, 
though looked for by the student; but the background of intimate feeling is of 
course wanting in the English reader, and the imagination struggles in vain with 
a mass of half-familiar topics and allusions. Some blame—if blame be the right 
word—must also be laid upon Mr. Frothmgham’s impartiality, which is now and 
then all-but irritating. A little more flushing of the face, a little more quickening 
of the pulse, a little more kindling of the utterance here and there, would have been 
welcome, even at the cost of a onesided blow or two. But impartiality and clear- 
sightedness like Mr. Frothingham’s are so rare that we say this with reluctance— 
and should even be glad to fancy that some of the fault was our own. 

Unluckily, the central point of interest in the story of Gerrit Smith’s life is 
his connection with John Brown and the Harper’s Ferry enterprise. In no 
possible way could this be told satisfactorily, and it is morally certam that the 
biographer, in order to make the nearest approach to satisfactoriess, has sacri- 
ficed much which would have made his book more living and more powerful. 
True, it is particularly in this portion of the volume that we recognize his en- 
tire impartiality of design and method; but this does not right the balance; 
and though we have under his guidance made the acquaintance of a very fine 
figure, we have not been warmed by it as much as we wish we could be. 

Gerrit Smith, Judging from the memoirs and the portrait, was a rare and 
high specimen of a not uncommon type of man. His distinction lay in force 
and largeness rather than in his ‘‘ qualities.’ It would be harsh to call him 
vulgar; but a few lines less of height and breadth, a pulse or two less per 
hour, might have made him so. Indeed, it is rarely that a broad and full- 
blooded humanity like his escapes the charge. A very busy senator and man 
of commerce, who at home kept open house with a freedom which even 
his biographer calls “ tavernous””—-who sat down to dinner day after day 
with company from ‘ the highways and hedges,” in utter though orderly and 
friendly promiscuity, and who fairly drove his way through nearly every ques- 
tion that came before him—was not a man to cultivate the graces. We read 
that there was not a single classic, ancient or modern, in his library, and only 
one picture (apparently an heirloom) on his walls. He had the headpiece of a 
lawyer; keenness, readiness, and driving power were its most obvious character- 
istics. And yet, after no very flattermg experience of life, we find him loving and 
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trusting mankind to the last; Horace Greeley saying with a smile, upon his 
nomination for the governorship of New York, thatif it were the governorship of 
the New Jerusalem, Gerrit Smith was the man. The place of refinement was filled 
by loveandreverence. He had by nature the enthusiasm of humanity, and revered 
his fellow man. The type is not by any means a common one, in its extreme or 
‘exemplary degree of development; and Gerrit Smith’s was a highly exemplary 
case. The instinct which dominates the character in a man like him is not 
amenable to logic; ib aims right at its mark, but sometimes overshoots itself. 
For instance, Gerrit Smith was an intensely domestic man. When his wife 
entered the breakfast room he would say, “Here comes heaven!” Of course he 
would have acknowledged if pressed that the happiness of the home was to be his 
first care, and that, amiable and necessary a thing as hospitality might be, it was 
not to make his wife and other intimates uncomfortable. But the hospitality of 
his house at Peterborough was, to repeat the word, “ tavernous.” A strange woman 
marches up to the door one night, and is letin asa guest. Her travelling trunk 
tumbles to pieces on the stairs. Next morning it turns out that she is a 
“ Spiritist,” and as soon as Mr, Smith has said grace, she breaks forth into an 
“ oracle” from the Spirit-world. Smith listens with perfect patience, and does 
not proceed with his own breakfast till she hasdone. Probably there were a dozen 
“ queer” people at the board besides. When breakfast is over the master goes off ‘ 
to his office or otherwise to his affairs, and leaves the ladies of the household to 
entertain the guests. It appears that they did occasionally find the duty irksome 
—as well they might; indeed they must have found ita hindrance to plain duties. 
We are told of one instance in which a male visitor stayed so long—Mr. Smith 
kept a good table—that there were beds of justice held on the question of getting 
rid of him. Jt was against the law of the house to tell him plainly to depart; but 
the host one morning put up, in his hearing, a prayer that the guest who was that 
day taking his departure might be guided on his way, &c.; and the hint was taken. 
The intense humanity of Gerrit Smith, mingled as it naturally was with an 
equally intense love of approbation, led him into some inconsistencies both of 
opinion and conduct. It led him, for example, to merge his original orthodoxy in 
a sort of humanitarian Christianity, in which all the old authoritativeness was 
left to shift for itself. Mr. Smith fully recognized (as a letter to Mr. Lloyd 
Garrison discloses) that in giving up an infallible or authoritative Bible, he had 
parted, formally, with some of the “ certainty” to which he had been accustomed ; 
but he went on using the old phrases—his mind was an “old bottle” which some- 
how took the “new wine” without bursting. His political and social creed con- 
tained serious Incongruities. He was opposed to compulsory State education, and 
attacked it in terms which Mr. Herbert Spencer might have adopted; but he 
wanted public-houses put down by force of law, and attempted, in a letter to Mr. 
Mill, to make contradictions hang together. He disapproved of positive proprie- 
torship in land, and nobly acted up to his principles; but he never seems to have 
thought how the general question of property stood related to that topic. In some 
particulars he showed the keenest sense of the “ solidarity ” of races and nations; 
but he advocated national repudiation of national debts. , 
On the whole, the relation between the conscience and the intellect was, in Mr. 
Smith’s case, not satisfactory. In the matter of his relations with John Brown, 
the conflict between them clearly drove him mad for atime. Mr. Frothingham 
treats with great discretion that painful statement drawn up by him to explain 
away what he must have known the recording angel had got down in his tablets. 
The curious part of the story, of all such stories, is the self-deception, and the 
„utter blindness to the effect which is all but certain to be produced upon’ other 
minds, Thereis a state of semi-hallucination which seems common to half truthful 
people who have an intense desire to stand well with others not less than with 
themselves. In that condition, they represent what they have previously done in 
forms which they wish to be true, but which everybody else can see are evasive— 
and they do this with the most bewildering appearance of sincerity. Gerrit 
Smith had done the State much service; he was a wealthy and popular man; and 
events wipe each other out very rapidly in America; but he lost more of the 
confidence of others than he would ever have got back if he had been a younger 
man and had worked ever so hard. But it was a time of crowding strifes, and his 
industry had begun to seek shady and quiet places. He died at Christmas, 1874, 
and was buried with what may well be described as national honours. 
We must take a man like Gerrit Smith as we find him—for we do not often 
look upon his like. Both in face and in character he bore considerable resemblance 
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(with great differences of course) to the late Dr. Macleod. Take away some of 
Macleod’s refinement, and add the qualities of the bold philanthropist, politician, 
and social worker, and the resemblance cannot be denied. His paternal ancestors 
were Dutch, but there was Scotch blood on the mother’s side. He was occasionally 
the subject of painful illness, but was, of course, a very strong man. Hewas also 
handsome and of a dignified presence. We should judge that there was in his 
father, Peter Smith, a decided “ promise and potency” of insanity, and there is a 
faint hint of the same in the eye of the good and energetic man whiose life has 
been written by Mx. Frothingham. 


TEXT-BOOKS or EnauisH History.*—Mr. Pearson has carefully studied the 
social history of England, and has much to say on this subject which is-well worth 
reading; his book opens with an admirable sketch of the social and political condi- 
tion of the country at the beginning of the period which he has engaged to treat; 
and, further on, he has combined with great skill the various political and social 
causes which brought about the terrible Peasants’ Insurrection of 1881. Of 
the ministers of Richard IlL., and of that king himself, he has formed a very 
low estimate; and. hardly seems to take into account the internecine struggle 
which was going on at that time all over Europe against monarchical institutions, 
a struggle of which Richard was probably morbidly conscious, and which induced 
him to adopt those tyrannical methods which his connection with Italy and 
France suggested, to secure his throne. 

While there are several points on which we should disagree with the author, 
we are glad to recommend his book as a popular and, on the whole, a faithful 
account of the period, not aiming at display, and not pretending to exhaust all the 
influences at work. l 


The period from the accession of James I. to the opening of the Revolution in 
Scotland Mr. Gardiner has made peculiarly his own; and in the first part of “ The 
Puritan Revolution” it is easy to trace the superior power and vigour which an 
author gains from deep researches on his own account. After this he has had to trust, 
as he himself tells us, to the researches of others in the compilation of this book; 
and his account, though skilfully and carefully written, does not seem to us to 
throw much additional light on this difficult and intricate episode of our history. 

On the earlier and more valuable portion of the book we may make some more 
detailed comments. Mr. Gardiner is remarkable for his very careful thouch, we 

-must add, occasionally somewhat prosy explanations of political terms, and of those 
causes which in connection produced the results he is engaged in describing. In con- 
sequence his book is very well suited for younger students, and requires less explana- 
tion and illustration than some others in this series of “ Epochs.” Nothing could be 
moreadmirable than his account of the relations between Elizabeth and her people, 
and the changes introduced by the different circumstances and nature of her suc- 
cessor James. It is very characteristic of the present day that the career of 
Strafford should find some defence at the hands of an avowed sympathizer with the 
Puritans. The principles of the two great chiefs of the Parliamentary opposition in 
the third Parliament of Charles are well sketched by Mr. Gardiner, as follows :— 


“ Eliot was right in saying that government could not be carried on except in agree- 
ment with the representatives of the nation. Wentworth was right in saying that it 
could not be carried on except by men possessing qualities above those of the average 
member of the House of Commons. Around this conflict of opinion the course of the 
coming revolution, so far as it was a political revolution, was to turn. For the present 
the two great men could work together. The rule of Buckingham was detestable both 
to the intellect and to the feeling of the nation.” 


Later on our author explains to us how Strafford necessarily fell a victim when it 
was decided that government was to be not only for the people but also by them. 
This is very different from the old sentimental defence for the martyr to the cause 
of Royalty, and it seems to us to be the true ground which should be taken up by 
men whose love of liberty is liberal enough to allow of their appreciating the 
motives of others who live and act ever in dread of license. Strafford attempted 
in England the task which Richelieu accomplished in France; he failed because 
the elements on which, and the instyuments with which, he had to work were so 
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entirely different. He possessed in a very high degree the good and the bad 
qualities of a great despot. 

The remarkable impartiality, or we should rather call it the many-sided sympathy, 
shown in this matter, distinguishes Mr. Gardiner in all the questions which he has 
to handle. The book is certainly a most valuable addition to Epoch literature. 


Mr. Hale’s “Fall of the Stuarts” is not a book which requires much notice. 
We fail to discover in it any original ideas or fresh light for this period, which 
Ranke and Macaulay have both so carefully described. It has, however, merits 
as a school text-book, for which the author apparently intended it; it describes 
with considerable freshness and vigour the story of the times with which it deals, 
and it shows the great crisis of English history as it ought to be shown, encircled 
by the events of the Continent, of which it was a part. On the other hand, a 
thoughtful reader will be continually annoyed by a specious clearness which often 
leaves unexplained the main causes or results of the events narrated. For instance, 
Mr. Hale very properly gives a short sketch of Colbert’s domestic policy, but he 
omits to develop the results of the great economic changes which were then 
brought #bout in France. Again, his description of the Londonderry struggle 
would have been far more picturesque and comprehensible if he had told how that 
town had been colonized by the London City companies in the Puritan days. In 
conclusion, we would remind our author that there was originally but one Parlia- 
ment, not nine, in France; that each province was ruled by its estates, not its 
estate ; that Marshal Schomberg was not a Dutchman; and that to call the mé- 
tayer system “an evil one” without discussion is to decide somewhat cavalierly 
a much-disputed question. 


ANNOTATED HneLisH Porms.*—From the commercial point of view, the 
booklets of this series—little miracles, in their way, of good paper, printing, and 
cheapness—are likely to be successful; and it is evident that the editors have ex- 
pended considerable pams over their part of the undertaking, though whether the 
pains have been well directed throughout is a more uncertain point. Weare sorry 
not to join in the chorus of unanimous praise prefixed to the edition of the “ Tra- 
veller,” in the shape of ‘ Opinions of the Press.” The notes are indeed “ copious,” 
according to promise—much too copious; we cannot discern the use of many of 
them, nor for what sort of readers they are intended. The annotations look as if 
they had been devised with the intention of seeing how much could be written on 
the text, and, instead of being cut down to bare necessity, swell up to useless and 
exaggerated dimensions; not that the individual notes are too long, but that hardly 
a line escapes annotation. And for whom is it all done? “The young student” 
in elementary and second-grade schools, and “ youthful students generally.’ This 
strange young person, who has to be told that “tepid means lukewarm” (T. 71); 
that Italy is “in south of Europe” (ibid. 106); that “historian” means “one 
who tells a history or story” (D. V. 36), is also expected to appreciate such 
words as “alliteration,” “ prosopopcela or personification,’ “ onomatopeeia,” 
“‘gynesis,’” “metonymy;”’—it is like Father Tom’s catalogue of the Figures of ` 
Speech, only why is “hypallage’’ missing, to give another turn to the rack on 
which “the young student” is laid? There are instances of this figure in the 
“ ‘Traveller ” (l. 167, 187), and in the “Deserted Village ” (1. 361), where it is dismissed 
as “a poetic license ”—a phrase which applies to other things too, as, for example, 
geographical inaccuracies (cf. 1. 355); so why not let us have “hypallage” to keep 
company with the other big words? And then, what may be called the æsthetic 
and critical directions—“ His (the poet’s) statement must be received with con- 
siderable reservation ;” ‘ He (the poet) is wrong here;” “ No. 185 (of the Spectator’, 
an essay well worth reading;” “ This may be taken almost literally ;” “These 
lines are highly poetical and beautiful ;” “This is, of course, poetical, exaggera- 
tion ;” “This is good poetry, but bad philosophy ;” “ The following lines are re- 
markably beautiful ;” and so on—what are we to think of this? Could any style 
of notes be devised better calculated to numb “a young student’s” zeal and 
imagination, and rob his study of the native literature of all proper zest ? 

* Annotated Poems of English Authors. Edited by Rev. E. T. Stevens, ALA., and Rev. D..Morrigs B.A. 
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Where an explanatory or critical note might appropriately be found, we some- 
times miss it; for example, the utter fallacy of the simile in the “ Deserted 
Village” (287 ff.) is passed by unnoticed; and, indeed, in all that concerns 
the matter as distinguished from the language of Goldsmith’s two poems the notes 
are very inadequate. If this defect proceeded from a design to leave the reader, 
young or elder, to ¥ read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest ” for himself, we should 
esteem it no defect at all, but a virtue. No such design, however, is apparent in the 
bulk of the notes, rather the contrary; and this is the ground of our chief quarrel 
with them. These little books are fully symbolical of much that is worst, as well 
-as of some of what is best, in the methods of education now in vogue among us: 
the return or recourse to our native literature is a sound and admirable feature in 
-schools at the present day: but a good deal in the method of teaching or studying 
English literature is very bad. ‘The spontaneity, the free choice, the poetry of 
knowledge, aré being ruthlessly trodden out in ‘‘ young students,” by technicalities, 
prescriptions, “cram,” and “tips.” These little books reek of the examination- 
chamber. Goldsmith is a singularly simple and lucid writer; why should he be 
so thickly overlaid with glosses and verbalinterpretationsP There is a reat deal 
of information in the notes—which, however, is an incumbrance, not an aid, to “ the 
young student ”’—if it is Goldsmith he wishes to come at. 

If the notes were considerably reduced in number, and placed at the end of the 
text, where a few longer notes already stand, this series of English Authors would 
be very useful; and if the editors would wholly abstain from dogmatic directions 

.as to what is beautiful or to be admired, and leave to their young friends the 
pleasure of discovering that for themselves, we should not be found among those 
who accuse them of corrupting youth. 


Mr. Jerram’s is a book of quite another stamp, and on the whole the best small 
‘edition of “ Paradise Regained.” A good text (though itis much to be wished that 
the old spelling had been retained, especially as it presents no difficulties to the 
beginner), a careful though somewhat lengthy introduction, and useful notes, 
render it an excellent book for upper forms. The theological position of Milton 
is well indicated, and the versification, a most interesting study in this poem, 
treated in a few clearly written pages. Mr. Jerram has gleaned his notes from the 
best authorities, and those he has added himself are by no means the worst. We 
venture to disagree with him on one point. Surely the “Mount of Alabaster top’t with 
golden spires” is not Milton’s “ gothick fancy” but his vision of the fair golden spikes 
‘and dazzling whiteness of that Temple which has been so lovingly described by 
Josephus. ‘The book might be with advantage compressed for the second edition, 
and a heading specifying the number of the book should be placed over the text. 





CuurRcH’s STORIES FROM Homer.*—This little book is one which will please 
the scholar and critic as much as the youthful readers for whom it is more espe- 
cially intended. It gives the story of the“ Diad” and “ Odyssey ” in simple and 
vigorous English, reminding us sometimes of Kingsley’s “ Heroes,” sometimes of 
Malory’s “ Morte d’Arthur;”? many of the more striking passages are translated 
word for word from the original. Twenty-four illustrations, borrowed from the 
designs of Flaxman, and coloured in tints authorized by the Etruscan vases, add 
to the completeness of this charming volume. 





A STRUGGLE ror Romz.+—Some months ago we heard the “Kampf um Rom” 
praised by a countryman of the author, as the best of all historical novels; and 
we must confess, that though inclined at first to treat this as a mere piece of 
‘German spread-eagleism, now that we have read it we should find it dificult to 
fix upon any which we could unhesitatingly place aboveit. The crown of romance, 
as of arms, seems to have passed to the fatherland of Freytag, Ebers, and Dahn. 
‘What is especially noticeable in the two last is the combination of profound 
learning with warmth and freshness of feeling and the highest vigour of the 
imagination. There are passages in the “Kampf um Rom ” which are thrilling 
enough for the most sensational of French novels, but while the inspiring prin- 
ciple of the latter is too often the demon of lust and hate, breathing. the atmo- 
sphere of the hospital or the charnel-house, in the former we seem borne up by 
strong wings of purity and sympathy, and never quite lose the consciousness of 
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the mountain breezes, even in the chambers of the imperial harlot of Constan- 
tinople, or the banquet-halls of the effeminate nobility of Rome. 

The ‘Kampf um Rom” describes the fortunes of the Goths in Italy during 
nearly thirty years, from the death of Theodoric in 526 to their final overthrow in. 
the year 553 a.D. Perhaps its most conspicuous merit is the splendid gallery of 
portraits it presents. Justinian, Theodora, Belisarius, Narses, and the Gothie 
leaders themselves, the fine rugged figures of Dietrich of Berne and his faithful 
follower the stern old Hildebrand, the noble, much-endurimg Witichis, the chival- 
rous Totila, the heroic unconquerable Teia, together with a host of others, some 
historical, some purely imaginary, Amalasuntha, Athalaric, Matasuntha, Camilla, 
Valeria, the “demonic” Cethegus himself, the mainspring of the plot, whose 
courage, ambition, and ability are represented as not altogether unworthy of his: 
great ancestor, the dictator Julius—these, and more, move before ysin all the dis- 
tinct individuality of life, and leave on the mind an Impression as enduring as: 
that of Monkbarns, or James I., or Louis XI. on the readers of Scott. 

In the preface, the author tells us that “these pictures of the sixth century?” 
originated in his studies for the history of the “ Kings of the Goths,” and “ Pro- 
coplus of Cæsarea.” We have only had an opportunity of consulting the 
volume on the West-Goths, but this is quite enough to show the extraordinary: 
extent of his researches, the mere list of the authorities he has consulted occupy- 
ing more than twenty-three octavo pages. The “Kampf” itself was begun im 
1859, and concluded m 1876. 

The essential difference between a historical narrative and a romance is the 
same as that between the actual sight of a landscape and its imaginative reproduc- 
tion by the artist. Insignificant details are omitted, lights and shadows are 
added, to bring out its mner and spiritual truth. The chief points in which Dahn 
diverges from the prosaic fact are, first and foremost, the creation of Cethegus as 
the representative of the aspirations and ambitions of Italy. Most readers will 
probably complain of a failure of justice in his end: if we may judge from hints 
let fail in the earlier part of the story, the author, in his admiration for the 
courage with which he has gifted him, has let him off more easily than he at first 
intended, Other variations from history are found in the idealization of Athalaric,. 
and in the murder of Amalasuntha, which is attributed with much verisimilitude 
to female spite and jealousy. The story of Witichis also gains greatly in pathos: 
by the enforced parting from his beloved Rauthgundis, and the nominal marriage 
with the proud and passionate Matasuntha; while the sprete injuria forme of the 
latter supplies a natural explanation for her treachery in divulging her hushand’s 
plans to the enemy; and her final remorse, and the manner in which all three 
meet their deaths, is far truer to the high Gothic nature than is the homely 
ending given in Procopius. The scene which to our mind is the least satisfactory 
in the book is that in which the Corsican Furius converses with Totila and his: 
betrothed before the battle of Taginw. It is impossible that these two, who are 
represented as the perfection of tact, refinement, and generosity, could have: 
treated Furius in the absurd way they are supposed to have done, and that while 
they are aware that the issue of the momentous battle impending rests entirely 
upon his fidelity. 

The translation on the whole reads easily and well; but we have one great fault 
to find with it. It omits whole chapters without a word of warning, as, for 
instance, the very scene Just mentioned, which, though unsatisfactory in itself, is 
yet necessary for understanding the subsequent behaviour of Furius. Again, 
Teia’s deep melancholy is explained by an episode of his earlier life, which he 
relates at length to Totila; but not a word of this appears in the translation. 
Another characteristic of Tela is his prophetic gift of song; and in the original 
we have a beautiful passage in which he describes to Adalgoth, his devoted squire 
and pupil, the approaching doom’s day of the Ostrogoths, that terrible battle 
which, even in Procopius, reads not unlike the fall of the Nibelungs, and with: 
which our story closes. Yet the translator has chosen to leave out Teia’s fore- 
boding, which is much the same as it would be for a translator of the Iliad to 
leave out Hector’s toverat pap Stay nor dAdAy “Atos iph. But besides this great 
and inexcusable fault, we have also to complain of considerable carelessness, and 
even ignorance, in the translation, especially where there is any reference to 
classical antiquity. Thus we read Orientum, Ttaliwm for Orientem, Italiam; in- 
stead of the “ Coan robe of his mistress,” p. 306, we read “the garments of his 
Hetares,” as though it were a proper name, The Ostrogoths are twice con- 
founded with the Visigoths in p. 149; the German form ‘‘ Enzian” is retained 
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instead of the English “ Gentian” in p. 153. Still, in spite of all its faults, the 
translation succeeds in placing before the English reader a magnificent drama 
of history in clear and simple language. We only hope that, if a new edition is 
called for, it may be subjected to a careful revision, and that all the omitted 
passages may be restored to their proper places. : 





Marnmorne.*—Undoubtedly there is very little in common, as novelists, be- 
‘tween Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Wilkie Collins; yet “ Marmorne” forcibly reminds 
us of both of them. The business-like and matter-of-fact attention to minute 
‘details savours altogether of the manner of the author of ‘‘ The Woman in White” 
and “ Armadale,” whilst in the steady, even flow of a narrative which never flags, 
but never becomes impassioned or passes beyond the writer’s control, we seem to 
:see the influence of a study of Scott. Nor isit only the calm and restrained force 
of the narrative here that brings Scott to our minds; the scenery of the wooded 
and somewhat triste hill-district of Burgundy, in which lie the two old châteaux 
of Boisvipére and Marmorne, in and about which the action of the piece is mainly 
carried on, is described very much as he might have described it. Ample as are 
the materials for the purpose which the author had at his disposal in tlfe gloomy 
woods of Boisvipére, and the more smiling surroundings of Marmorne, there is 
hardly an attempt at what we now mean by “ word-painting.” Nature is rendered 
in the way which Mr. Matthew Arnold characterizes as ‘‘ the faithful way,” the 
way of which he instances Scott as the great model, when “the eye is on the object, 
and ib is rendered faithfully, but that is all,” there is no attempt at adding 
“ magic and charm.” Noy does the author seem to have any more decided turn for 
elaborate chavacter-drawing than for “ word-painting.” We see the characters he 
‘brings before us from the outside only, as they must have appeared to him whilst 
moving among them. Of their inmost selves they are made to reveal little, and 
the subject does not seem one on which he greatly cares to speculate. This is 
zanother trait which he possesses in common with Scott; but we must not allow 
ourselves to pursue the resemblance between the two further. 

The attraction, then, of “ Marmorne ”—which we hold a book of such striking 
quality as to claim notice over the heads of a score or more of current novels, many 
of them, no doubt, of far greater pretensions—lies in the vivid realism and easy 
power of the story itself, rather than in the interest to which we are stirred con- 
cerning the fortunes of any of the actors init—not but what some of them, as M. de 
Marmorne, so truly the grand seigneur for all his homeliness and simplicity, and his 
‘younger daughter, Abeille, do take no little hold upon our regard. Julius, Emil, 
sand Adolphus Segrave, are the sons of an English north-country baronet, but are 
on the mother’s side French, and the owners of the large domain of Boisvipére in 
«Burgundy; and the story of the rivalry between Julius and Emil for the affections 
of Ada de Marmorne, and what came of it, is told by the youngest brother, whose 
rôle throughout the piece is that of subordinate, rather than principal. Ina brief 
preface the author assures his readers that improbable, or even impossible, as the 
chief incident on which his story hangs may seem, one similar to tt really occurred 
in an old house with which he is familiar, though in a different part of France, 
:and not in the present generation. Reticence as to the nature of this incident 
‘seems a duty which we owe both to the author and his public; and as we could 
“not say much concerning the story without some reference to it, we had better 
‘content ourselves with warmly commending it to the reader’s attention. One or 
two points in it, however, we must mention before bringing our notice to a close. 
‘We have said that the author shows little inclination towards the analysis of 
moods and feelings, but a curious, and, we should say, instructive psychological 
“study ” is suggested, though but slightly touched on, by him, when he shows us 
in the case of Ada de Marmorne the result of extreme anxiety in gradually pro- 
ducing apathy, “ the very power of feeling becoming dulled and deadened by its 
sown excess.” One is led to wonder whether anxiety is the only strong feeling 
-which thus in some natures destroys itself—whether what seems fickleness may 
not oftener than we think be the result of the strength, not weakness, of emotion. 
“We cannot but be struck, too, with the admirable skill with which the events of 
tthe Franco-German war are worked into the story. The account of the visit of 
the three Uhians to Marmorne is a wonderfully graphic and effective bit of de- 
‘scription, without a trace of the exaggération which would have been so natural a 
‘blemish; and the tale of the combat at the Roche des Aiglons, when M. de 
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Marmorne and his Frane-tireurs defend an old Roman causeway through the 
forest against the advancing Prussians, until their position is turned and stormed 
from behind, after being shelled,—with the tragic fate that befalls the brave 
commander,—reads as if it had been written by a singularly gifted war correspon-- 
dent, present on the spot. ‘Lastly, Abeille de Marmorne’s delightful French-English 
must be mentioned as a very entertaining feature in a work which shows unmis-- 
takably the hand of a writer of distinction. 





BUTLER'S LIFE AND Hapit.*—Mr. Butler’s theory is that “life . . . is memory.. 
The life of a creature is the memory of a creature. Weare all the same stuff to- 
start with, but we remember different things, and if we did not remember different 
things we should be absolutely like each other.” Oneof Mr. Butler’s qualifications. 
for proving his theory is that he "knows nothing about science.” This does not- 
prevent him from attacking Mr. Darwin in Mr. Darwin’s own especial domain, nor- 
is he precluded from preferring the authority of Lamarck by having “no very 
profound knowledge of what Lamarck did or did not say.” Mr. Butler, however,. 
is fond of paradox, informing us that “few more profoundly religious men” than 
Aristophanes “have ever been born,” that “logic and consistency are luxuries for 
the gods and the lower animals only,” as Aristotle said of solitude, and that 
“the whole charm of youth lies in its advantage over age inrespectof experience,” 
as Bacon said of the present and the past. Bacon is one of the many established 
reputations against which Mr. Butler has a grudge. For Bacon believed more or- 
legs in conscious morality, which to Mr. Butler is anathema, and the fact that the- 
great Chancellor took bribes was the result of his finding that “reading of good 
books on morality was [only] a little flat and dead,” Mr. Butlers view being that. 
“if there is one who cannot find himself in the same room with the life and letters. 
of an earnest person without being made instantly unwell, the same is a just man 
and perfect in all his ways.” This we suppose is meant for the Dean of West-- 
minster’s “ Life of Arnold.” Mr. Butler also falls foul of Goethe, considering 
that there is “scarcely a paragraph” in “ Wilhelm Meister” “the chief merit of 
which does not lie in its absurdity ;” of Marcus Aurelius, “than whom he knows. 
few respectable figures in history to whom he is less attracted;” and of St. Paul, 
whom he roundly calls “unlovely.’ To be sure the two latter were conscious: 
moralists, and that is enough for My. Butler, but Goethe is open to no such charge, 
though, oddly enough, Mr. Butler dishkes him for bemg an unconscious humounist.. 
For according to the main theory of this book nothing is well done or thought 
which is consciously done or thought, principles being, as their name implies, only 
for beginners, and perfection in conduct, like perfection in playing the piano,,. 
consisting in the regularity of mechanical action. But “those who vary their: 
performance readily will show a tendency to vary subsequent performances. 
according as they receive fresh ideas from others, or reason them out indepen-- 
dently. They are men of genius.” 

It was impossible for the author of “ Erewhon ” to write a dull book, and for the: 
author of “The Fair Haven” to write a book without treading on a good many 
people’s corns. Mr. Butler has himself passed judgment beforehand on “ Life and. 
Habit” regarded as a serious contribution to science. But the work contains: 
much shrewd sense in a whimsical form, and Mr. Butlers own statement that “it: 
should be sufficiently apparent that he is in very serious earnest, perhaps too much 
so, from the first page to the last,” is sufficient to show on his own principles how 
much he really believes in his own philosophy. 





A HANDBOOK or Puonettics.}+—It is only necessary to glance at the Trans- 
actions of the Philological Society published during the last ten years, to see how 
much has been lately done in England for Phonetics. That society has thoroughly 
adopted Mr. Sweet’s dictum, that the science of phonetics is the foundation of the- 
practical study of language; and the labours of a school of which Mr. A. J. Ellis 
is the father, and My. Sweet one of the most active disciples, exceed all that has. 
been done upon the Continent by physiologists and philologers combined. 
During the same period the extreme value of the independent work of Mr. Melville: 
Bell has been fully recognized. As My. Sweet truly says, “his system is the first. ` 
which gives a really adequate and comprehensive view of the whole field of pos-- 
sible sounds;” and his “visible speech” has provided symbols for all such 
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sounds, whether known at present or to be heard in the future—symbols which 
may be at once recognized by every one who has spent an hour in mastering Bell’s 
principles of representation, because each of them represents with singular clear- 
ness the position of the vocal organs in the production of the corresponding sound. 
Accordingly, when we have once analyzed the nature of a sound, we can by this 
means register it in such a way that it can be recognized, without possibility of 
mistake, by any linguist of any nation at any future time. What would we give 
if Greek and Roman speech could thus be made “ visible” to us at the present 
day! It may be at once granted that Mr. Bell’s system is never likely to make 
its way into ordinary use, and the most which can be expected is, that it may 
remain as the “learned alphabet” of professed philologers. Yet even for this end 
it is not so absolutely perfect as it at first appears. Phonetic analysis, as Mr. 
Sweet prudently warns us (p. 100), is still incomplete. It may be long before the 
character of every sound, even of our own language, is fixed beyond dispute; and 
Mr. Bell and Mr. Sweet differ in several points. Therefore for the present an 
alphabet, which expressly aims at representing the exact character of each sound, 
must be in some respects provisional, though its main points are no doubt settled. 
For this reason Mr. Sweet adheres to the Roman alphabet, because Weing arbi- 
trary —not phonetic —it cannot be disturbed by further discoveries. This is 
much as though one were to say that, as the alphabet from a rational point of view 
is as bad as it can be, it never can be made any worse. Nevertheless, there is 
sense in the choice. But the Roman alphabet is totally inadequate to represent the 
spoken sounds of any one language; therefore we must either introduce some 
absolutely new symbols into it, which nobody proposes, or we must make new ones 
out of the old—(1) by diacritic signs, such as a’, which are very confusing, or (2) by 
using italics for some sounds, or (3) by turning letters upside down—an invention, 
we believe, of. Mr. Ellis; and these two last methods Mr. Sweet adopts. To a 
beginner, a word like “come” is not much easier to recognize when written as 
“kəm” than it would be in “ visible speech ;” but there is the unquestionable gain 
that the sound can be expressed in this way without having to cast new type. 

Mr. Sweet’s work seems to us excellent. It is very clear and very brief, perhaps too 
brief; but, like many other “ handbooks,” this will serve not so much as an intro- 
duction to the subject as a valuable help to consolidating knowledge already gained. 
In his analysis of sounds he follows Bell, with some changes which are improve- 
ments: indeed he tells us that the book was written on the suggestion of Professor 
Storm, of Christiania, that he should set forth Bell’s main discoveries with such 
additions as later investigation,had made necessary. The old “triangular” arrange- 
ment of the vowels by Lepsius—that all vowels lay on one of two limes, from a to i 
and from a to w—he discards naturally. He holds that the boundary line between 
vowel and consonant cannot be definitely drawn ; this is also Professor Whitney’s 
view, but not the common view in England. The section (55) on the acoustic 
qualities of vowels is singularly clear; and this is no little praise. After fully 
analyzing all simple sounds, he proceeds to describe the way in which they are 
affected when in combination. Since sounds occur in practice only in combination, 
this consideration of their “synthesis” is clearly even more important than their 
“analysis,” and very much more difficult. The great part here is played by the 
“ glides” —those transitional sounds which are involuntarily produced in passing 
from one recognized sound to another. Seeing that every one of us makes these 
glides every time we open our mouths, it is clearly desirable that we should under- 
stand what they are: and here Mr. Sweet is full and fairly clear; in fact he has 
extended the theory further than Mr. Bell. Then follows a short chapter on the 
general effects of synthesis, such as the manner in which when speaking we group 
our sounds, not (as we think) by syllables, or even by words, but by “ breath- 
groups:” for instance, in the sentence “come up at once,” we really make only one 
break, that before ‘‘once;” the spoken sentence consists of two ‘‘ breath-groups,” 
written in Mr. Sweet’s alphabet, ‘“ komepet wons” (the vowel sound being of course 
the same in every syllable). Here also are considered the effects upon our speech, 
both individually and nationally, of stress, pitch, quantity, &c.: and all these are 
most clearly described. Then comes a chapter on “sound notation ”—how all 
these sounds, both as they are singly, and as they are combined in speech, are to 
be written down. My. Sweet is here very sensible. He provides an alphabet (on 
the principles already mentioned) sufficient to register all sounds whatsoever. But 
since no one language employs nearly all the known sounds, it is possible in prac- 
tice to have a slightly modified alphabet for each language, which shall be less 
confusing in details; this special alphabet he calls “ broad Romie,” as indicating 
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only broad distinctions of sound, while the scholar may employ “narrow Romic.” 
The term “ Romic” is in opposition to Mr. Ellis’ well-known “ Glossie;” for here, 
unfortunately, we have a difference in practice between two great authorities. 
While they are quite at one as to the nature of the sounds, Mr. Ellis, in his desire 
to make current a practical alphabet which should vary as little as possible from 
the received one, retains for his vowel-symbols the most common English sound. 
Mr. Sweet, on the contrary, gives them their Italian values; hence his term 
“Romic.” Thus, while Mr. Ellis can still write “see” for “see,” Mr. Sweet 
writes “‘sii;” “time” becomes “teim” for Mr. Ellis, “taim” for Mr. Sweet ; 
“do” is “doo” in Glossic, but “duu” in Romic,” &. Mr. Ellis unquestionably 
makes less change than Mr. Sweet: indeed so little that Glossic may be read 
at sight by any intelligent person. But in principle Mr. Sweet is certainly right ; 
and a quick child of ten, on being shown a page of “broad Romic” for the first 
time, will read all the short words without any hesitation. . 

The “broad Romic” is therefore the system which Mr. Sweet would wish to 
see adopted, whenever “ Spelling Reform” becomes a reality. This question is 
treated very fairly and sensibly in an appendix. Whether we are to have a uni- 
versal alphabet for scholars is of course quite distinct from the other question— 
whether such an alphabet, even in such modified forms as Glossic or Romic, is to 
be brought into common use. Yet the two questions are constantly confused, and 
not unnaturally, No one can object to scholars having a reformed alphabet; itis 
an absolute necessity for them; and no pains spent in getting the best possible 
can be wasted. But when this best alphabet has been got, it is inevitable that its 
perce should wish to bring it into common use; and here the hattle begins. 

eople who have never looked into the matter can see little gain in the change, 
and do see great difficulties in making it. The difficulty must be granted; but it 
can be safely said that ib would be much less than unscientific people and news- 
paper editors fancy. The old objection, that the history of the language would 
be effaced by such a change, assumes that the old books would perish Immediately 
on the innovation; and it is also based on a mistaken theory about language which 
should surely beabandoned when the best philologists of the day are willing to run 
the risk. The real question is about the gain. The interests of science are not 
affected. Is it desirable that one generation of mankind shall be at the expense 
of having all the books they care about reprinted, and at the trouble of learning 
to read them afterwards, in order that the rising generation may learn to read at 
perhaps a quarter of the trouble? Some people think that trouble is good for 
children. Jt is a very open question. 





PRoctor’s OTHER WORLDS THAN OuRS.*\—We are glad to observe that this, in 
our opinion the best of Mr. Proctor’s many well-directed efforts to render astrono- 
mical science intelligible and interesting to the general reader, has been, as it 
deserves, so much appreciated as to warrant the issue of a fourth edition. We are 
only sorry that the author could not have availed himself of recent important. 
astronomical discoveries, which afford considerable support to the views ex- 
pressed by him in this work. Beginning with the earth, it is pointed out that 
though the mere fact of this planet's being the abode of living creatures does 
not by itself afford much support to the view that other orbs are inhabited, 
yet there is much significance in the lessons taught if we consider rightly 
the manner in which life is distributed over the surface of our globe, ‘and 
the various conditions of climate and region in which different forms of life are 
supported. In the second chapter we have an exposition of those points con- 
nected with the sun which have a direct bearing on the subject in hand. 
While we are of the author’s opinion that the corona is not a solar atmosphere, 
but consists of meteoric matter, we venture to think that in attempting to prove 
this My. Proctor does not pay sufficient attention to the enormous temperature, as 
well as enormous pressure, which would undoubtedly exist at the base of such an 
atmosphere. If we assume, however, that the corona is not a solar atmosphere, we 
regard his arguments in favour of its consisting of meteoric matter as most con- 
wincing; and no doubt many will be quite ready to agree with him that in all 
probability the sun’s heat is maintained not only by shrinkage of his substance, 
but also by the heat produced by the impact ‘of meteors, and probably too by the 
contraction of the different matter of meteors. 

As regards the inferior planets, it seems to us that the evidence of observation 
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up to the present time at any rate is so much against any notion of habitability 
by living beings at all resembling those on the earth that, in spite of the author's 
ingenious arguments to the contrary, we should rather incline to the idea that 
these planets are destined to be inhabited, if at all, in the future, when the solar 
rays shall have been to a great extent mitigated in intensity. 

In Mars, however, the “miniature of our earth,” the reader will find strong 
evidence in the author’s favour, and whilst recognizing in this planet “all that 
makes our own world so well fitted to our wants,—land and water, mountain and 
valley, cloud and sunshine, rain and ice and snow, rivers and lakes, ocean-currents 
and wind-currents,”—may believe “further in the existence, either now or in the 
past or future, of many forms of life.” We are next invited to regard the planets 
outside the asteroidal zone, namely, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and N eptune, not as 
themselves fit for habitation, but rather as secondary suns assisting their primary, 
round which they revolve, in supplying heat and light to their satellites, so as to 
make these fit for the abode of plant and animal; and we cannot help feeling 
the force of the reasoning here employed, as also when the author advances 
the theory that ‘‘the belts of the giant planets are generated, maintained, and 
modified by forces inherent in those planets, and not by any action exérted from 
without.” We should like, however, for obvious reasons, to see the term density 
instead of specific gravity used in this and other parts of the book. 

In his ninth chapter Mr. Proctor opposes Laplace’s nebular theory, and in place 
substitutes what we may call the meteoric theory of the formation of the universe. 
This latter, though held by others than Mr. Proctor, is nevertheless championed 
to such good effect, by arguments at once novel and striking, that we cannot help 
feeling considerably impressed, even against preconceived opinions, by the power- 
ful reasoning of the writer. The mind pictures to itself, whilst reading, the 
“lashing together of nebulous matter to give birth to these meteors, these again 
uniting to form planets and sun, which in turn, according to Sir William Thom- 
son, will unite in one mass “as surely as the weights of a clock run down;” 
whilst if we consider the sun itself in common with other stars, as revolving 
round some common centre, all these suns, with their attendant planets, must 
eventually form one gigantic whole. 

In the chapters on the “ Minor Stars, and of the Distribution of Starsin Space” 
and “The Nebule ” the author differs in his views from those which are commonly 
held, yet his reasoning is such that we expect him to win over many a one to his 
side, whilst the last chapter of the work, on “ Supervision and Control,” cannot but 
be perused with deep interest throughout, though the reader’s opinion may differ 
‘considerably from those here held. In conclusion we may say that we can 
cordially recommend this work to any reader who wishes to obtain sound and clear 
information concerning the subject treated of. 


_ SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 


TopHunTER’s NATURAL PHinosopuy.*—My. Todhunter states in his preface 
that “the design of this work is to furnish a simple and trustworthy manual for 
those who are beginning the study of Natural Philosophy ;” and he claims for it “a 
distinct position among the numerous publications which have appeared with 
somewhat similar aims;” inasmuch as “on the one hand great pains have been 
taken to render ti » book intelligible to early students; the amount of mathematical 
knowledge assumeu being merely a familiarity with the elements of arithmetic :” 
and “on the other hand the subject is presented,” he hopes, “with adequate 
fulness; so that a person who has mastered the work will have gained consider- 
able acquaintance with the principles of Natural Philosophy.” 

The present volume consists of four parts. The first part, extending to chapter 
iii. inclusive, is of a preliminary character; the second part, extending to 
chapter xxiv. inclusive, treats of the mechanical properties of solid bodies; 
the third part, extending to chapter l inclusive, of the mechanical properties 
of fluid bodies; and the fourth, extending to the end of the volume, consists of 
various chapters which illustrate and apply the principles already established. At 
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the end of the volume we have above five hundred examples, partly selected from 
the examination papers published by the Universities and other examining bodies. 

The first point which would strike a reader on glancing over the book would. 
be the extremely skeleton-like nature of the illustrations, which would at once 
stamp the work as the production of a writer of our modern mathematical 
text-books. ‘The appearance of these phantoms is explained by the author in his 
introduction, where, after reminding the reader that the knowledge which he 
gains from the book should be confirmed and extended by personal observation 
and attendance on good experimental lectures, he says, “ Some attempts might þe 
made to supersede the advantage of external observation and experiment by elabo- 
rate drawings; but it is difficult to make these easily intelligible without a famili- 
arity with the objects they represent; and after such familiarity they become 
superfluous.” The author, however, seems to forget that a good diagram, not. 
necessarily an elaborate one, is frequently almost absolutely necessary, even if we 
can handle a piece of apparatus or instrument as a whole, to render properly intel- 
ligible to the student the working of the different parts. We cannot call to mind 
a better example of this than the Siren, a description of which is given in the 
second volifme of this work without any illustration whatever. Besides, as he 
rightly remarks a little further on, “it must not be forgotten that in the course 
of life books are always and everywhere accessible, but lectures by no means so 
certainly.” We fancy that few students would recognize in the laboratory 
Nicholson’s Hydrometer from the picture given of it on page 190, or would obtain. 
much information even if they had a working model before them regarding the 
' actual working of a Bramah’s press from the illustration on page 234. i 

Another point which strikes us is the absence of any description of the metric 
system of weights and measures. Surely since this system is now employed to a 
greater or less extent in all our advanced text-books on Physical Science a brief 
account of it should be deemed advisable, if not necessary, in an introductory work 
of this kind, even should the writer himself not approve of any change in this. 
direction. Whatever reasons, however, Mr. Todhunter. may have for being so 
conservative in this matter, we cannot understand why he should be equally so in. 
the matter of the globe used in the so-called Florentine experiment, which many 
of our old writers and some modern ones persist in describing, as the author does, 
as made of gold, but which at the Loan Exhibition at South Kensington, in. 
propria persona, modestly declared itself to be of a baser metal. 

Among the omissions we also notice the application of the pendulum in proving 
the rotation of the earth about itself, an application which can be easily rendered 
intelligible, and a brief explanation of the centre of percussion in the chapter on com- 
pound pendulums. We might point to other omissions, but really the book is so 
replete with information that we are ashamed to do so; the only wonder is that so 
much could be stored in such a small space. 

On the whole, we know of no book which in the hands of a competent teacher 
would be better suited as a class-book for beginners on the subjects treated of 
than the one before us; and we cannot doubt that the hope expressed by the 
author in his preface that “the beginner will here find a satisfactory foundation 
for his future studies, so that afterwards he will only have to increase his know- 
ledge without rejecting what he originally acquired,” will be realized to the full. 

The second part of the treatise deals with the principles of what the author calls 
the secondary mechanical sciences, namely, sound, Hight, and heat. The reason for 
thus associating these three subjects is that they all involve the idea of some 
medium by which mechanical action is transmitted, and all present alike such im- 
portant principles as reflection, refraction, and interference. Thus the labour of 
the writer is considerably diminished, whilst to the reader the difficulties become 
much lessened by the mutual comparison thus afforded. 

The mass of information that has been gathered concerning these subjects is 
such as to render it a matter of extreme difficulty for a writer to determine what. 
to choose and what to. reject; but the author states that he has endeavoured to- 
make a profitable selection, “taking especially those topics which afford exercise 
for reasoning in explaining them, and those which admit of valuable practical 
application.” We cannot, however, altogether agree with Mr. Todhunter’s selection. 
surely it would have been better to have devoted less space to the consideration of 
light, and more to sound and heat. We find that whilst no less than 238 pages are 
assigned to the first of these subjects, the second has to be content with only 62, 
and the third with 82 pages. We fancy that the chapters on the theories of light, 
polarized light, coloured rings, rotation of plane of polarization, will for the most 
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part be found very indigestible food by the class of readers for whom the work is 
intended; whilst, as we have noticed previously, there is no diagram of the Siren 
on page 31, and the description given of this important acoustical instrument is - 
meagre in the extreme. We think also that something more might have been said 
about resonance boxes, and thei use in determining the wave-length of notes of 
different pitch. There are many other omissions, particularly in the last part of 
the book. We miss an account of such an instrumentas Ferguson’s Pyrometer, 
and indeed of almost all the instruments and apparatus which are commonly 
employed to prove or to illustrate the laws of expansion. We are referred to 
Part I. (where, by-the-bye, we consider it quite out of place) even for a description 
of the common mecurial thermometer. Hygvometersare evidently not considered 
of much importance, as not a single instrument of this kind, whether scientific or 
otherwise, is met with; and Laplace’s apparatus is the only one ever mentioned in the 
chapter on Specific Heat. Similar defects may be observed throughout the rest of 
the book, which finishes with a chapter on Thermodynamics, which will, we are 
atraid, be commended by its young readers more for its brevity than its perspicuity. 

The author is evidently much more at home in his second subject, Light, which 
forms by far the most important part of the book. At the commencement it is 
stated that a little more mathematical knowledge than has been hitherto assumed 
will be useful, though not absolutely necessary, for the study of optics, and we 
have given as a preliminary the exemplification of what is meant by the reciprocal 
of.a fraction, the enunciation of a few propositions in geometry, with references to 
the places where the demonstrations can be found; and in Arts. 157—164 a few 
pages on angles and the sines of angles, together with a table of the values, carried 
to three places of decimals, of the sines of angles from one to ninety degrees. 
There seems little to find fault with in this part of the work, except in reference 
to the points previously mentioned. More pains seem to have been taken both 
with the subject matter and the diagrams, though we notice defects in the illus- 
trations in Art. 218, and the reader who can master what is here written will have 
acquired a considerable knowledge of this branch of physics. At the end of the 
hook will be found a collection of 400 well-chosen examples. 


BALFOUR STEWART’S ELEMENTARY Pxrysics.*—Though of late years it has 
become recognized as an established fact that light, heat, electricity, magnetism, 
motion, and chemical-affinity, are interchangeable modifications of energy, yet 
most wiiters on physics have so separated in their works these different modifica- 
tions that the so-called Correlation of Physical Forces is apt to be lost sight of by 
their readers. This may not be of so much consequence in advanced treatises, but 
in elementary works like the one before usit is absolutely necessary, if the reader 
is to obtain a right conception of our present knowledge of the laws which regulate 
the phenomena of nature, to keep the correlation as much as possible in view. 

We are glad to observe, therefore, that Professor Stewart has so arranged the 
various branches of the subject that the student may perceive the connection 
between them. 

The various active agents, heat, light, &c., have been, he says, regarded as 
varieties of energy; the laws of energy forming, as it were, the thread upon which 
the various divisions of the subject are strung together. This view is preserved 
throughout the nine chapters into which the book is divided. In chapters i. 
and ii. we have discussions on Newton’s “Laws of Motion,” and on what the © 
author terms the “Forces of Nature,” ie., the force of gravity and molecular 
and atomic forces, as they are exhibited in the three states of matter—solid, 
liquid, and gaseous. Chapters iii. and iv. treat of “energy” and “ visible 
energy and its transmutations,” the latter chapter including a short description 
of “undulation,” and some of the important principles of “sound.” In 
chapter v. the reader is taught the various effects of heat upon matter; the 
laws regulating the distribution of heat through space; and the relation between. 
heat and mechanical energy. Chapter vi. is concerned with the principles of 
“radiant heat” and “light,” showing forcibly the relationship between the two; 
chapters vil. and viii. with the principles of frictional electricity as it is fre- 
quently called, or, as the author terms it ‘‘ electrical separation,” and “ electricity 
in motion;” whilst in chapter ix. we find a few words on “ chemical separation” 
and some concluding remarks. , 

The author’s treatment of some parts of his subject is novel, and we are 
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especially pleased with the manner in which he has brought out the various 
important experiments that can be tried with Attwood’s machine; whilst the 
. general arrangement of the work is most excellent, and the style clear without 
being diffuse. ; 
We are glad to see also in the first two chapters a number of exercises and 
examples, which are exceedingly well chosen, and which will thoroughly test the 
soundness of the student’s knowledge. We should have been glad if similar 
examples had been given throughout the work. . ; 
The illustrations as a rule are fair, but why should the balance come off so badly 
in this respect compared with the pendulum? By-the-bye, with reference to the 
statement made on page 61 concerning the length of the seconds pendulum, it 
should be added that this applies to a simple pendulum, otherwise a beginner 
would most certainly be misled: and why should not the exact law concerning the 
connection between the time of vibration of a pendulum and the force of gravity 
be given, as well as that connecting length of pendulum with time of vibration P 


A writer gf Science Primers should pay special attention to (1) choice of sub- 
jects, (2) selection of experiments to illustrate these subjects, and (3) phraseology. 
_ As regards the first two of these three points, we may say that evidently in this 

work* Professor Stewart has taken considerable pains, both in selecting subject- 
matter and illustrative experiments, with a view to carry out the intention 
expressed in his Preface, of “stating the fundamental principles of his science 
in a manner suited to pupils of an early age,” saying that he “feels that the 
thing to be aimed at is not ‘so much to give information as to endeavour to 
discipline the mind in a way which has not hitherto been customary, by bringing 
it into immediate contact with Nature herself.” For this purpose, he goes on to 
say, “a series of simple experiments has been devised leading up to the chief 
truths of the science.’ We cannot help thinking, however, that, simple and 
illustrative as areall the experiments which Professor Stewart has selected, in several 
cases others could have been chosen which, serving equally well as illustrations, 
and equally simple, would have commended themselves more to the child-pupil, as 
being capable of being performed as well by himself or herself as by the teacher. 

In the articles-on properties of gases, for instance, the upward pressure of the 
atmosphere could have been illustrated by the well-known experiment of inverting 
a tumbler filled with water. The analogy between this and experiment 17, where 
water instead of air is employed, could have been shown. Moreover, in both these 
experiments it is not necessary to hold the vessels upright, but with a little care” 
they may be held in different slanting positions, and so to a certain extent prove 
that the pressure produced is exerted in all directions. Again, after the tumbler 
‘is placed with its mouth under water, the card may be removed and the tumbler 
-will remain filled. This serves as an introduction to the barometer, and as coloured 
water may be used, the experiment can be rendered visible to all the class. Should 
the teacher wish for a more striking experiment, he can easily substitute a glass 
cylinder, a foot or so in length, for the tumbler, and then explain or show how 
the same could have been performed with the more homely apparatus. The down- 
ward pressure of the atmosphere, on the other hand, is well seen in the leathern 
sucker frequently employed by boys in pulling up large stones, and advantage 
might here have been taken to explain how flies and other insects can wall on the 

wall or ceiling. 

The most important principles of statical electricity, again, can be shown quite 
as well by apparatus that any boy could make for himself at the cost of a few 
pence, as by the more costly apparatus which we see Messrs. Griffin are willing to 
supply. Why not teach the pupil how to make an electric pendulum for himself, by, 
say, nailing two light pieces of wood, some two feet in length, upright to two square 
blocks of wood, and, resting in notches cut at the top of the uprights, another light 
piece of wood, to which can be attached by silk or cotton thread, according as in- 
sulation is required or not, a light feather, or if you will, a pith ball. ~The child 
will go home and delight in showing his parents or, friends the experiments which 
he has seen, and, in attempting to explain these, will teach himself far more than 
his school-teacher has done. 

We see, also, that at the end of the book instructions are given the teacher as 
regards apparatus, and in them we are told that it is better to charge the electro- 
scope by giving a Leyden jar a small spark from the machine, and then touching 
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the electroscope with its knob. Is this not rather like “ employing artillery to kill 
fleas?” It is quite easy, by a little previous practice, which the teacher should 
always have before attempting to lecture before such a critical audience as children, 
to rub a rod of glass or sealing-wax with sufficient lightness to prevent all chance 
of accident to the gold leaves. And besides, such a roundabout process as that 
given in the instruction will be almost certain to puzzle. 

In article 35 we find a description of the syphon, without an explanation of the: 
action of the instrument. Surely this might have been rendered intelligible. The 
transmissibility of fluid pressure having been previously demonstrated, and that 
the pressure at any point of a fluid, resulting from the weight of the fluid, is pro- 
portional to the depth, the youthful student could readily have been brought to 
understand that the atmospheric pressure which tends to thrust the liquid round 
from left to right is (in the figure) opposed by a less force than the same pressure: 
tending to thrust the liquid from right to left, and that in consequence the liquid 
begins to move from left to right, and m doing so acts as a perfectly fitting: 
piston, thus giving rise to an action somewhat sjmilar to that of the common 
suction-pump which has already been described. ä 

Lastly, as regards phraseology, we may, we suppose, take it for granted that no. 
one is properly qualified either to write a book for children or to teach them who 
has not carefully studied their language. The words and phrases of Greek or 
Latin origin commonly employed in scientific books are foreign to those ac- 
customed to simple Saxon; and though of course they must in time become 
acquainted with such words as velocity, inertia, and so forth, let them be dealt with 
tenderly in this respect; at any rate at first let such words be as few as possible. 

We must do the author the justice of saying that in this respect also we have- 
evidence of great paims having been taken. But nevertheless we meet with a few: 
such words and expressions, as “resolve,” “in virtue of,” “cancel,” &c., which we 
would have liked to have seen replaced by simpler ones. 


CLERK MAXWELLS MATTER AND Morron.*—Though most of those who have 
devoted themselves to the subject will agree with the author that Physical Science: 
has now arrived at a stage “in which the energy of a material system is conceived 
as determined by the configuration and motion of that system, and in which 
the ideas of configuration, motion, and force are generalized to the utmost extent. 
warranted by their physical definitions,” yet few of our writers on elementary 
physics seem to bear this as muck in mind as they should do. So indifferent 
indeed are many of them to the claims of their readers to be instructed as regards. 
the real state of our knowledge at the present time, that those points which should 
be considered as the very foundation stones on which the whole fabric is built are 
either almost entirely ignored or else set before the mind in such a form as to 
convey more or less erroneous impressions concerning them. Instead of giving; 
the reader a clear conception of what force, motion, and energy really mean, and 
endeavouring to make him thoroughly comprehend that those phenomena of nature: 
which we call heat, light, &c., are merely different forms of energy probably 
originated in the potential energy of gravitation, they teach him too often to: 
regard them as having little connection with each other. We think that at any 
rate part of the blame of this may be laid at the door of our examinations, or 
rather perhaps of the examiners. Most writers of elementary text-books write 
principally for examinations, and many do not hesitate to say so; and so long as. 
examiners set such questions as many of them do, so long will such writers 
continue in the old groove, and real science-teaching be retarded. . 

We are heartily glad, therefore, to see a man of weight, like Professor Clerk 
Maxwell, boldly stepping ontin the right direction. His“ statement of the funda- 
mental doctrines of matter and motion ” may not perhaps sell, because it is a book 
from which it is impossible to cram; but the 149 articles which it contains 
each constitutes in itself a valuable sermon, and we recommend the book even 
more to the teacher than tothe pupil. Let the former consider every line in every 
article as carefully and with as much pains as Professor Clerk Maxwell has 
evidently written it, and he will be amply rewarded for his trouble by acquiring for 
himself and his pupils a more thorgugh and sound knowledge of the groundwork 
of Physical Science as we find it at the present time than he would obtain from the 
concentrated essence of nine-tenths of our more pretentious modern text-books. 
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WorRMELL’Ss THERMODYNAMICS.—We learn from the editor’s preface to the 
series to which this book* belongs that the works comprised in it are written 
with special reference to school-ieaching. If this be so, all we can say is, that we 
cannot but regret that Dr. Wormell did not try the effect of a chapter or two of 
his work on his own boys before submitting his labours to the general public. 
Tt is in our opinion simply ridiculous even to endeavour to explain to boys such 
subjects as form a great portion of this work. 

We find, moreover, even in the easier portions of the work statements which, if 
not altogether inaccurate, would be certainly apt to mislead. We are told, for 
example, on page 3, that “a force does work when tts point of application moves in 
the direction of the force; from whence the pupil would probably infer that force 
did not do work when the point of application did not move in the direction of the 
force; as for instance, when a weight is pushed up an incline by a force acting 
in a direction parallel say to the base of the plane. Again, on the same page we 
learn that “if a body be allowed to fall from any height, the work done by the 
earth’s attraction on the body, will be found by multiplying its weight by the 
height,” whilst on page 6 it is asserted that, “if a machine is acted on by forces 
tending to move it, and resistances tending to hinder the motion, we have the 
work expended =work done+work accumulated.” Any one comparing the words | 
printed in italics in these two statements, will Judge what sort of idea a reader 
would have of work done and work accumulated. aa 


Astronomy.—Mr. Lockyer’s little book} seems admirably adapted for carrying 
out at any rate part of the author’s object of ‘endeavouring by means of simple ` 
experiments to help the reader to form true ideas of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, and to give a sketch of the Earth’s place in Nature, and of the use made 
of the heavenly bodies for geographical purposes.” We must say, however, that 
though the style is clear and the phraseology well suited for children, we regard 
some of the topics touched upon as rather beyond the comprehension of the youthful 
class of readers for whom the work is intended, such for instance as the explanation 
of the precession of the equimoxes on page 95, arts. 126, 127, nearly the whole 
of chapter vi., and the explanation of the moon’s path round the earth. 

There seems to be too great a contrast between the instruction imparted at the 
beginning, and that at the end of the book : indeed, the author is we think a little 
too simple on page 7, where he says, “Some of you may ask, If the earth 1s round 
like an orange is it also small like an orange?” a question which we fancy would 
make the pupil laugh at his would-be instructor. Gould not also the method of 
determining the size of the sun be better explained by means of practical measure- 
ment with two strings and a ball, instead of merely using a diagram as on page 83. 
Again in art 133, in explaining that the density of the moon is 3, that of the 
earth being 1, would it not have been simpler to inform the young student that 
2 cubic inches of the substance of the earth would weigh as much as 3 cubic inches 
of the substance of the moon ? On page 35 we notice a curious slip which should 
be corrected. It is there stated that “at the equator the stars which travel 
overhead seem to rise and set almost vertically, and not on a slant as they do wm 
England.” As Mr. Lockyer knows very well, the stars which travel overhead in 
England do not go below the horizon. 

The illustrations, which we observe are mainly taken from “ Elementary Lessons 
in Astronomy,” are excellent, and if astronomy can be taught to children, it would 
be by such a book as this. 


Mr. Bal f states in his preface that “his volume is intended for the use of 
those pupils of higher classes in schools, who, having some elementary knowledge 
of mathematics, desire to gain some information about astronomy,” and “ assumes 
that the pupil knows at least as much geometry as is contained in the first three 
books of Euclid,” adding that a knowledge of trigonometry though very desirable 
is not indispensable. : 

His style is clear and intelligible, and though we think some parts of the sub- 
ject are too difficult for a school-boy, yet we have no doubt that in the hands of 
a good teacher, helped by models and diagrams, a large amount of sound informa- 
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tion might be imparted by means of this work to those for whom it has been 
written. 


CHISHOLM ON MEASURE AND WeIcutT.*—In his introduction Mr. Chisholm 
states that his object in writing this book is to bring together and place before 
the public the several points involved in the science of weighing and measuring, 
and to give some account of our standards of weight and measure, as well as to 
describe in some detail the scientific construction of our existing imperial standard 
yard and pound. 

The whole subject is treated under the following general heads :—1. Definition 
of weight and of measure; 2. Ancient standards of weight and measure; 3. 
English standard units of weights and measures; 4. The restored standards, 
imperial standard, pound, and yard; 5. Secondary imperial standards, including 
multiples and parts of standard units; 6. The metric system; 7. Weighing 
and measuring instruments and their scientific use. : 

The first of these sections is the one which deals most with general scientific 
principles, and it is here that we find the author’s treatment of the swbject least 
satisfactory. Not to speak of it in stronger terms, there is at any rate much loose- 
ness of expression in such statements as the following—the attraction of gravitation 
“acts with a force varying inversely as the square of the distance between the centres 
of each attracting mass and with a velocity in proportion as the medium through 
which the bodies are drawn is more or less rare.” Again, page 11, ‘ the measure 
of temperature is based upon the observed rate of linear expansion by heat of a 
body selected for the purpose (generally mereury).” 

Under the second heading we have collected in a compact form much valuable 
information culled from various authoritative works, of which a list is given on page 
24, At the end of it we find a useful tabular summary of the more important ancient 
and modern standard units of length, weight, and capacity. But what ground is 
there for the statement that the zero of Fahrenheit’s thermometer represents the 
lowest degree of cold observed in Iceland; or, again, for connecting the Roman 
steelyard with the Roman people? We had always understood that the name was 
derived from Rommam, an Hastern word for pomegranate, indicating the shape 
of the sliding weight used in this instrument. 

The rest of the book is exceedingly good, and will prove most valuable not only 
to those who wish for clear and exact information respecting the French and 
English standards of weights and measures and the methods of determining these 
standards, but to those readers who would- wish to gain an insight into the opera- 
tions of really scientific weighing and measuring with a view to original research. 
To such we would cordially recommend this book, and we ‘have to thank Mr. 
Chisholm for a work which fills a long-felt gap in scientific literature. In conclu- 
sion we may add that the illustrations, no less than forty-six in number, and the 
print are all that could be desired. 


Perry on Steam.f—This treatise is mainly intended for the use of students 
who are sufficiently advanced in mathematical knowledge to be able to solve simple 
equations in algebra, and are acquainted with the simple definitions of trigonometry 
and the elements of physic. 

The whole work is divided into four books. In Book I. we have an introductory 
chapter, short discussions on temperature, expansion by heat, calorimetry, pressure 
of steam, work and heat, and conduction and convection of heat. Book IL. treats 
of steam-engines and boilers, Book III. of locomotives, and Book IV. of marine 
engines. 

Fhe book contains a mass of valuable information presented in a very compact 
and intelligible form such as to render it a perfect treasure to the young engineer. 
‘There are, eo a few misprints, notably on page 39, where the explanation of 
Watts indicator is almost unintelligible. Some of the definitions, also, would, 
we think, mislead the beginner. For instance, we are told on page 5 that “ force 
multiplied by the distance through which it moves a body is a measure of the work 
done on the body by the force.” This of course is not correct, except the line of 
action of the force is the sameas the direction in which the body is moved ; indeed 
we find that on page 49 it is correctly enough asserted that “the work done by a 
force is measured by the product of the force into the distance through which it acts.” 
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MANUALS or HEALTH. *—Dr. Parkes has divided his little work into three sec- 
tions, treating of the personal management of health during the three natural 
periods of life—youth, manhood, and old age. In each section he discusses the 
question of the food, exercise, and clothing appropriate to the period of which 
he is treating. Thus for the period of puberty and youth he recommends that 
simple food should be taken four or five times a day, the most substantial meal 
being fixed at 12.30 or 1 o’clock. There are some excellent remarks on the sub- 
ject of unhealthy trades and the best modes of enforcing the rules of health, 
Instances are given of the fatal diseases which have or may become the scourge 
of a country, and the means of preventing their spread. In a short appendix are 
arranged some simple sanitary rules for working men. We feel sure that this 
little book, the posthumous work of its lamented author, will be read and trea- 
sured as a memento of one who sacrificed his own health in his assiduous 
endeavours to preserve the health of his fellow-creatures. 


In the first part of his volume Mr. Hartley gives an interesting chapter 
on the pëoperties and composition of water, discussing shortly the question 
of its chemical composition, its various physical conditions, and the different. 
circumstances under which we encounter it on the surface of the earth. He 
describes the different kinds of water, the variations of its character according 
to the sources from which it is obtained,-and the quality best suited for house- 
hold purposes. Next follows a chapter on unsafe water and its purification, 
in which the indications of polluted water in its appearance, flavour, and odour 
are mentioned, and short instructions given as to the readiest ways of detecting 
and removing such impurities. In the second part the author deals with air in its 
relation to health, treating first of the properties and composition of air, and 
then of vitiated air and ventilation. We ave glad to be able to praise unreservedly 
this little work: it is written in a popular and entertaining manner, without 
injury to its use as a scientific manual. 


In a short preface Dr. Bernays tells us that his present book is largely based 
on a former work of his own, entitled “Household Chemistry,” in which the 
several chapters were imitated from the late Baron Liebig’s “ Chemistry of Food ;” 
he has, however, supplemented his former work with increased analytical experience. 
The several articles of ordinary diet are discussed in different classes, and a chapter 
on the chemistry of food is given. Some valuable remarks are added explaining 
the changes undergone by different kinds of food under different modes of cooking. 

Many readers will be interested with a table compiled from experiments of Dr. 
Beaumont, and entitled “Relative digestibility of animal and vegetable substances.” 
From this we learn that boiled pigs’ feet, tripe, and rice, which head the list, take 
for time of chymification (as the author terms it) one hour, whereas cabbage, pork, 
and tendon, which close it, take from five to five and a half hours. So far as our 
own experience goes, the order of digestibility agrees with that given in the table. 


Mr. Clarke’s work is well suited for the use of pupils in the upper classes in 
schools, but will also be found very useful to the public generally, since it com- 
bines sound physiological teaching with many valuable hints on practical hygiene, 
as in the chapters on digestion and on respiration. The book is furnished with 
many well-executed woodcuts. 
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FACTS OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 


Part IY. | 


TT is related of the Mogul Emperor Baber, that when the idea 

of conquering India first took possession of his mind, he resolved 
not to embark on so vast an enterprise till he had made, himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the country and its people. The 
better to effect this object, he is said to have disguised himself as a 
religious mendicant and to have traversed the Pan) ab and Hindiistan, 
noting the best approaches, marking the strongest positions, collecting 
the most minute information, and planning the whole scheme of his 
future military operations. | 

The result of his circumspection and forethought is well-known. It 
cannot be said of our’ great generals that they were equally wise in 
their generation. They conquered by dint of dash and daring, com- 
bined, it may be, with occasional master-strokes of strategic skill and 
astute policy. They were aided by a strong tide of concurrent and 
co-operating circumstances., But they were innocent of long ante- 
cedent explorations of the enemy’s ground. They were guiltless of 
deep-laid plots and tedious predeliberations. 

Yet the present Empress of India is more securely seated on the 
throne of Delhi, than the most successful of the Mogul invaders. 
English pluck and prowess have effected more than Baber’s fore- — 
thought and energy, Akbars wisdom and vigilance, Aurangzib’s 
cleverness and cunning. We have surpassed all other conquerors in 
the completeness of our material conquest. No power disputes our 
supremacy over a range of territory extending 2,000 miles from the 
Himalaya mountains to Adam’s Peak. Are we inclined to be puffed 
up with the conceit of what we have effected ?. -Let the knowledge 
of what remains to be done dissipate every thought of self-complacency. 
Let the sense of our failures neutralize all tendency to pride in our 
SUCCESSES. g 
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True, we are entitled to some credit. We are able, with a mere 

handful of our fellow-countrymen, to control two hundred and forty- 
one millions of Asiatics, to make laws, to administer justice, to pre- 
serve the:peace. We have changed the whole face of the country by 
our railways, roads, canals, telegraphs, and public buildings. We have 
done more than any other Raj to promote the physical prosperity 
and welfare of the people. We have even laboured successfully to 
stimulate the intellects and instruct the minds of the upper classes. — 
We have founded Universities, established colleges, built schools, 
trained teachers, appointed directors of public instruction, and spent 
large sums on educational institutions, old and new. 
’ All thig we have done. Yet infinitely more has been left undone. 
We have yet to take in hand the poor benighted ryots; to elevate, to 
enlighten the myriads upon’ myriads of those who till the ground in 
the veritable sweat of their brow ; to deliver the masses of the popula- 
tion from the tyranny of caste, custom, ignorance, and superstition. 
The moral conquest of India remains to be achieved. And to effect 
this second: conquest we are wisely discarding all the dash and daring 
by which our first conquest, was ‘secured. We are advancing with 
careful predeliberation. We are even perhaps a little too tardy in our 
preliminary investigations. We have only recently instituted a 
thoroughly organized system of statistical inquiry, of which, Dr. 
Hunters twénty volumes of Bengal statistics are the first-fruits. - 

I closed my first paper with a summary of the present educational 
status in India, and I pointed out that Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 
1854 is the basis on which the whole system rests. Excellent and 
carefully worded as the whole tenor of that despatch undoubtedly is, 
it makes one cardinal mistake. It encourages the false idea that 
instruction is a co-extensive term with education. The despatch had, 
as we have seen, two main objects. One was to promote the instruc- 
tion of the higher classes in European science through the medium of 
English. The other was to provide proper teaching for the lower 
classes by means of the vernaculars. Its words are: “ We look to the 
English language and to the vernacular languages of India together 
as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge.” 

And if our whole educational responsibility is bounded by the 
instruction of the upper classes of the people in European knowledge, 
we may perhaps take credit to ourselves for a fairly respectable 
fulfilment of our obligations. . i 

But if our mission be to educate as well as instruct, to draw out as 
well as put in, to form the mind as well as inform it, to teach our 
pupils how to become their future self-teachers, to develop symmetri- 
cally their physical as well as mental, moral, and religious faculties, 
then I fear we have left undone much that we ought to have done, 
and acquitted ourselves imperfectly of the duties our position in India 

imposes upon us. Let me first glance at-our so-called higher education. 
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In traversing India from north to south, from east to west, I visited 
many High Schools, examined many classes, conversed with: many 
young Indians under education at our colleges, and was brought into 
contact with a large number who had passed the University matricu- 
lation examination, as well as with a few who had taken their 
degrees, and earned distinction for high proficiency. I met some 
really well-educated natives.who, by their character and acquire- 
ments, were fitted to shine in any society. But in plain truth, I was 
not favourably impressed with the general results of our higher educa- 
tional efforts. I came across a few well-informed men, many half- 
informed men, and a great many ill-informed and ill-formed men— 
men, I mean, without true strength of character, and with Wl-balanced 
minds. Such men think loosely, talk plausibly, write inaccurately, 
and act as if they were guided by no settled principles, and were 
wholly irresponsible for their spoken and written words, They know 
nothing of the motive power, restraining force, or comforting efficacy 
of steadfast faith in any religious system whatever, whether false or 
true. They neglect their own languages, disregard their own litera- 
tures, abjure their own religions, despise their own philosophies, 
break their own caste-rules, and deride the own time-honoured 
customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest sceptics, 
wise thinkers, earnest Christians, or loyal subjects of the British 
Empire. 

Yet it cannot be said that we make higher education consist in the 
mere imparting of information, and nothing more. We really effect a 
mighty transformation in the character of our pupils. We teach a 
native to believe in himself. We deprecate his not desiring to be 
better than his fathers. We bid him beware of merging his per- 
sonality in his caste. We imbue him with an intense consciousness of 
individual existence. We puff him up with an overweening opinion 
of his own sufficiency. We inflate him with a sublime sense of his 
own importance as a distinct unit in the body politic. We reveal to 
him the meaning of “I am,” “I can,” “I will,” “I shall,” and “I 
know,” without inculcating any lesson of “I ought,” and “I ought 
not,” without implanting any sense of responsibility to and depend- 
ence on an Eternal, Almighty, and All-wise Being for life, for strength, 
and for knowledge—without, im short, imparting real self-knowledge, 
or teaching true seli-mastery, or instilling high principles and high 
motives. Such a system carries with it its own nemesis. After much 
labour we rulers of India tun out what we call an educated native. 
Whereupon he turns round upon us, and, instead of thanking us for 
the trouble we have taken in his behalf, revenges himself upon us for 
the injury we have inflicted on his character by applying the imperfect 
education he has received tọ the injury of his teachers. 

The spitefully seditious writing which our Government has just found 
it necessary to repress by summary measures is due to this cause. 

2E 2 
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And how have we discharged the debt we owe to the lower 
classes? Let the truth here also be told with all plainness. In their 
case we have not yet matured any effective scheme—not even for the 
proper informing of their minds, much less for the proper forming of 
their characters. l 

Mr. Thomason, as we have seen, started a system of careful 
statistical inquiry. He ascertained the generally benighted condition 
of the masses within the area of his own administration. He was also 
the first to conceive the idea of stimulating the people to co-operate 
in educating themselves. It occurred to him that the necessity for 
registering land under the revenue settlement of the North-western 
Provinces might be turned to good account. He determined to use it 
as an incentive to the acquisition of so much knowledge of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and measurement as would qualify each man to 
look after his own rights. Thereupon he organized a scheme of 
primary education based on the utilization of indigenous village 
schools. His method was held up as a model to other local govern- 
ments. It was wisely followed and improved upon by other adminis- 
trators, and notably by Sir George Campbell in Bengal. A good 
beginning has been made in some parts of India. But I fear we have 
as yet barely stirred the outer surface of the vast inert mass of 
popular ignorance and superstition. 

Where, then, lies our fault? Are we carrying into execution the 
admirable views expressed in Sir Charles Wood’s despatch? Are we 
doing our best to encourage the improvement and enrichment of those 
vulgar dialects through which alone the masses can be instructed? I 
think not. What says the despatch? 

“It has hitherto been necessary, owing to the want of translations or adap- 
tations of European works in the vernacular languages of India, and to the 
very imperfect shape in which European knowledge is to be found in any 
works in the learned languages of the East, for those who desired to obtain 
a liberal education, to begin by the mastery ‘of the English language as a key 
to the literature of Europe; and a knowledge of English will always be 
essential to those natives of India who aspire to a high order of education. 
But it is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English language for 
the vernacular dialects of the country. And any acquaintance with improved 
European knowledge which is to be communicated to the great mass of the 
people,—whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a high order of 
education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the difficulties of a foreign 


language, —can only be conveyed to them through one or other of these 
vernacular languages.” 


If, then, the Government of India were tiue to its own principles it 
would give more encouragement to the cultivation of the vernacular 
dialects. It would not expose them to the danger of degenerating 
into jargons—of becoming unfit to be converted into vehicles of 
European science. It would not appoint any one to superintend 
educational work as a director of public instruction, or as a principal 
or head master, without requiring him to give evidence of complete 
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familiarity with at least two spoken languages—Hindistiini and one 
other. It would not make proficiency in English an indispensable 
condition at matriculation examinations. It would be satisfied with 
proficiency in general knowledge displayed through the medium of 
any one or two of the principal vernaculars, Hinditstani, Hindi, Ben- 
gali, Telugu, and Tamil—especially through Hindistani, which should 
be encouraged to become the common medium of communication for 
the lower classes throughout all India, just as Sanskrit is for the 
learned. 

And here I must advert to a point which, in my opinion, has an 
important bearing on the spread of European knowledge among the 
masses of our Indian subjects, I mean the application of the plain and 
practical Roman alphabet to the Indian vernaculars, especially to 
Hindistani. 

I have elsewhere striven to show that the Indo-Aryans probably 
derived their alphabets from foreign sources. The first Indian idea 
of grammar was not that of a collection of written rules (ypdypa). « It 
consisted simply -in the analysis (vydkarana) of language and the 
solution of etymological problems by means of brief memorial aphorisms 
so contrived as to be transmitted orally. In time, however, a growing 
literature defied even the prodigious, memories of indefatigable 
Brahman Pundits. Suitable graphic symbols had to be employed, and 
in all probability particular symbols were introduced into India by 
those trading nations whose commercial necessities led to the invention 
of wnting. The first notion of representing ideas and language 
by pictorial signs seems to have originated in Egypt. Thence it 
passed into Phoenicia where a syllabic system was developed. This led 
to the phonetic alphabet afterwards adopted by the Greeks, and subse- 
quently improved upon by the Romans. Doubtless some forms of 
writing found their way into India, but, like the acute Greeks, the 
subtle-minded Hindi felt the imperfection of the consonantal systems 
current among Semitic peoples. If they received some symbols from 
foreign sources, they altered their forms and developed them in their 
own way. Moreover they invented for themselves their own system 
of vocalization, just as they worked out their own theory of grammar. 

Nor did any ordinary standard of completeness satisfy the requirc- 
ments of Indian scholars. - With their usual love of elaboration they 
excogitated a philosophically exact system. But they overloaded it 
with symbols. They overdid the true theory of the necessary vocali- 
zation of consonants. They declared it impossible for any single con- 
sonant to stand alone without its inherent or associated vowel. Hence, 
we have an immense assortment of simple and conjunct letters, neces- 
sitating the employment of five hundred distinct types in the printing 
of the most ordinary Sanskrit*book. Such an overstraining of alpha- 
betical precision was to thé learned Hindiis a great recommendation. 
The perfection of its structure made the Deva-nagari alphabet a fit 
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medium for the visible embodiment of their divine Sanskrit. Even the 
very letters themselves came to be regarded as divine. 

Now this superstitious adoration and quasi-deification of an intricate 
alphabet as the medium for the expression of a sacred language like 
Sanskrit, was perhaps natural and excusable. But when it led to the 
employment of complicated symbols for the ordinary work-day spoken 
dialects, it placed a serious obstruction in the path of advancing edu- 
cation. And what is the actual fact at present in India? The process 
of learning to read is surrounded by a kind of thorn fence, bristling 
with a dense array of crooked strokes and tortuous lines, Difficulties 
unknown to an English child have to be surmounted at the very out- 
set, and make every step painful. I am only now speaking of the 
Indian printed alphabets. What shall be said of the written charac- 

‘ ters? The worst English handwritings are no measure of their 
legibility. The difficulty of deciphering them increases in a kind of 
compound ratio? Who, except grey-bearded scholars, can’ penetrate 
the mysteries of the inscrutable Shikasta? Who but veteran experts 
can unravel the intricacies of the Kaithi, or Hindi running-hand em- 
ployed by the writer caste? of the Modi, or written scratches in use 
among the Marathas? of the hopelessly illegible Marwari and equally 
indecipherable handwriting prevalent in Sindh? of the twists, twirls, 
and convolutions current in Southern India? 

For this reason many eminent Indian administrators and scholars 
—at the head of whom, must be placed Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, a 
true friend to Indian educational progress—have long felt that the 
application of the simple Roman alphabet to the Indian vernaculars 
would greatly facilitate the diffusion of knowledge among the un- 
lettered millions of our Indian Empire. The recent successful employ- 
ment of what may be termed an Indo-Romanic alphabet—that is, the 
Roman letters adapted to Indian requirements, by the use of dots and 
accents—in the printing of Sanskrit books, is an evidence of its 
applicability to the Aryan languages of India, with as much suitability 
as to the Aryan languages of Europe. But inveterate custom, early 
association, and inherited bias, are forces too strong to be easily over- 
come by the most beneficent and energetic of reformers. Changes, 
however manifestly advantageous, have no hope of general accept- 
ance. Here in England we continue to resist the introduction of a 
decimal system; we adhere with obstinacy to all our worst spelling- 
anomalies, and we ridicule such convenient astronomical expressions 
as thirteen and fourteei o'clock, which correctly mark the rotation of 
our earth, and which, if adopted, would be an invaluable boon to the 
students of Bradshaw. In the same manner, without doubt, many 
generations must pass away before the superstitious veneration for 
existing alphabetical symbols is abandoned in India, and the simple 
Roman alphabet adopted for the expression-of the more ancient Aryan 

~ vernaculars, Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali. With regard to the more 
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modern Hindiistini, which ought to be taught as a lingua franca in 
every school of India, the case is different. It has really no alphabet 
of its own, and the Directors of Public Instruction might reasonably, 
in my opinion, insist on its being expressed by the Indo-Romanic 
letters. 

I come now to a subject which is perhaps the most momentous of 
all, in its relation to the progress of India and the promotion of Indian 
civilization. In England it has been said that the working people are 
our masters, and that we must educate our masters. There is another 
saying—equally true in India and England—that 


“ She who rocks the cradle ea world.” 


In plainer language, it may be said, that if the working mên rule the 
world, the women rule, or at least influence, the working men, and so 
become the world’s mistresses. Clearly, then, it is important that the 
world should take the most direct and decided interest. in the edu- 
cation of its own mistresses. 

And here I must recall attention to a pomt to which I have before 
adverted, that, in all. our schemes for educating and elevating the 
teeming millions of our Eastern Empire, we have to deal with a people 
who were among the earliest civilized nations of the earth, who in the 
best periods of their history were active promoters of social and intel- 
lectual progress, who have a literature abounding with lofty moral and 
religious maxims, who still preserve a profound veneration for learning, 
and who still maintain two lines of educational institutions, suited to 
the upper and lower classes of the male population, and distinct from 
the systems introduced by us. Manifestly, therefore, before propounding 
any scheme of our own for the education of the women of India, we 
have to ask the question, Is India herself doing anything, or has she 
ever done anything herself, for the promotion of female education ? 
To answer this question properly, it will be necessary to glance first 
at the condition of women in ancient times, as depicted in early Indian 
literature ; and, secondly, at their present condition, as shown by the 
statistics prepared under Government authority. 

In regard to the first point, no one can-read the Vedic hymns with- 
out coming to the conclusion that, when the songs of the Rishis were 
current in Northern India (fourteen or fifteen centuries B.C.), women 
enjoyed considerable independence. Monogamy was probably the 
rule, though polygamy existed and even polyandry was not unknown. 
In Rig-veda i. 62.11, it is said, “Our hymns touch thee, O strong 
god, as loving wives a loving husband.” The Asvins had only one 
wife between them (i. 119. 5). Women were allowed to marry a 
second time (Atharva-veda ix. 5. 27). Widows might marry their 
deceased husband’s brother (Rig-veda x. 40. 2). There were even 
‘allusions to a woman’s choosing her own husband (svayam-vara), which 
was a common practice among the daughters of Kshatriyas in the . 
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heroic period. One hymn reveals a low estimate of feminine capacity, 
declaring that women have minds incapable of instruction (as'asya)and 
fickle tempers (viii. 33. 17). 

The condition of women, as represented in the laws of Manu several 
centuries later (perhaps about 500 B.0.), was one of less liberty. But 
the contradictions in the code show that no settled social organization 
unfavourable to women prevailed at that epoch. True, a woman is 
said to owe her condition of inferiority to sins committed in former 
births. She is declared to be unfit for independence. She belongs 
to her father first, who gives her away in childhood to a husband, to 
whom she belongs for ever. Marriage is the final cause of her exist- 
ence—to bear children the sum of her duty and the great end of her 
being. Women, says Manu (x. 96), were created to be mothers. As 
a mother, he declares, a woman is entitled to more respect than a 
thousand fathers (ii. 145). And, to this day, marriage and the hope 
of giving birth to a family of sons form the sole object of ambition— 
the one all-absorbing subject which engrosses every Indian woman’s: 
mind. On the other hand, in one place Manu alludes to circumstances 
under which a maiden might be allowed to choose her own husband, 
although he visits her with penalties for doing so (ix. 92). He makes 
no mention of Sati (sutice), and permits—as the Mosaic law did 
(Deut. xxv. 5, St. Matt. xxii. 24)—a widow, under certain circum- 
stances, to marry a deceased husband's brother. 

As time went on, the jealousy of the opposite sex imposed various 
restraints, restrictions, and prohibitions. A more settled conviction 
as to some inherent inferiority and weakness in the constitution of 
women took possession of men’s minds. Yet through the whole 
heroic period of Indian history, and up to the commencement of the 
Christian era, women had many rights and immunities from which 
they were subsequently debarred. It cannot, indeed, be said that 
any Eastern nation has ever been free from a tendency to treat women 
as inferiors. Even the Greeks and Romans were wanting in that 
reverence for the female sex which marked the Teutonic races, and 
was the result of their believing “inesse feminis sanctum aliquid.” 
Nevertheless, in India, mothers have always been treated with the 
greatest reverence. We may note, too, that something of the spirit 
of chivalry was displayed in the tournaments of Indian warriors, who- 
contended for the possession of the heroine of the Svayamivara. 
Women were certainly not yet incarcerated. They were not yet shut 
out from the light of heaven behind the Pardah or within the four 
walls of the Zanana. It is even clear from the dramas that the better 
classes had received some sort of education, or could at least read and 
write; and it is noteworthy, that although they spoke the provincial 
dialects, they understood the learned laviguage, Sanskrit. They often 
appeared unveiled in public. They were hot confined to mtercourse 
with their own families. Sita showed herself to the army. S‘akuntal& 
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appeared in the court of King Dushyanta. Damayanti travelled about 
by herself. The mother of Rama came to the hermitage of Valmiki. 
Rama says in reference to his wife, “Neither houses, nor vestments, 
nor enclosing walls are the screen of a woman. Her own virtue alone 
protects her.” All these. characters may be more mythical and ideal 
than historical, but they are true reflections of social and domestic 
life in the heroic age of India. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the pictures of the devoted wife in the two great Indian epics. Sita’s 
noble pleadings (in the Ramayana) to be allowed to accompany her 
husband into banishment are well known. Addressing him, she 
Says :— 


“ Thou art my king, my guide, my only refuge, my divinity. a 


It is my fixed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wander forth 

Through thorny trackless forests, I will go before thee, treading down 
The prickly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking before thee, I 
Shall feel no weariness: the forest thorns will seem like silken robes ; 

The hed of leaves, a couch of down. To me the shelter of thy presence 

Is better far than stately palaces, and paradise itself. 

Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall have no power to harm me. 
Roaming with thee in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a day ; 
Dwelling with thee, e’en hell itself would be to me a heaven of bliss.” 


Many other examples of noble language expressive of conjugal 
fidelity might be adduced from Indian literature, and notably that of 
Savitri, whose story is told in the other great epic (the Mahabharata), 
When the god of death appears to summon her husband Satyavan, 
who was doomed to die a year after his marriage, she pleads passion- 
ately for a reprieve: “Let my husband live! Without him, I desire 
not happiness, nor even heaven itself.” 

Yet obviously such sublime devotion to a husband as to a god, was 
Incompatible with independence of character. It is evident that any 
such useful domestic institution as a sternly critical wife was very 
unlikely to be common in a nation which made Sita its paragon of 
female excellence. 

Nor is there any evidence that the women of the heroic period had 
received much systematic education. They were certainly not thought 
capable of as high a form of religion as men, and seclusion must have 
been more or less practised by the upper clusses, as indicated by 
Panini’s epithet for a king’s wife, astiryam-pasyd, one who never sees 
the sun. Marriages were generally arranged without reference to the 
wishes of either bridegroom or bride. Polygamy prevailed among the 
richer classes, and polyandry, though a non-Aryan custom, to a cer- 
tain extent counterbalanced it. Das’aratha had three wives. One of 
Pandu’s wives became a Sati. Draupadi married five brothers together. 

All this shows that woman’s downward course of degradation com- 
menced in the earliest times. Step by step the decline went on, and 
every century added to her debasement. The introduction of Muham- 
madan customs after the first Muslim invasion of India (about A.D. 1000) 
greatly hastened the deteriorating process. ' 
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And what has been the condition of women under our own rule? 
In Warren Hastings’ time a number of the best Pundits were mvited 
to Calcutta from all parts of India. They were directed to draw up 
an authoritative summary of Hindt Jaw as laid down in their sacred 
works. A compilation was carefully made by these learned men from 
the code of Manu, and from all the best legal authorities of later date. 
A certain Mr. Halhed was directed to translate it for Government. 
The introduction is curiously characteristic of Hindi toleration. 

“ The truly intelligent well know that the differences of created things are a 
ray of the glorious essence of the Supreme Being. He appointed to each race 
its own faith, and to every sect its own religion, and having introduced a 
multiplicity of different customs, he views in each place the mode of worship 
respectiveby appointed to it. Sometimes he is with the attendants upon the 
mosque ; sometimes he is in the temple at the adoration of idols—the intimate 
of the Musalman, the friend of the Hindū, the companion of the Christian, the 
confidant of the Jew.” 


Here are some specimens from the chapter on women: 


« A man both night and day must keep his wife so much in subjection that 
she by no means be mistress of her own actions. Ifthe wife have her own 
free will, she will behave amiss. A woman must never go out of the house 
without the consent of her husband. She must never hold converse witha 
strange man. She must not stand at the door. She must never look out at 
the window. She must not eat till she has served her husband and his guests 
with food. She may, however, take physic before they eat. It is proper 
for a woman after her husband’s death to burn herself in the fire with his 
corpse.” _ A 

Warren Hastings wrote a letter to the Court of Directors m 1775, 
commending this compilation to their attention. We must bear in 
mind that law, according to Hindi ideas, is part and parcel of divine 
revelation. . It is promulgated by human lawgivers; but they are 
divinely inspired. Smriti rests on S’ruti, These ideas had acquired 
the greatest intensity when Warren Hastings was laying the founda- 
tion of our Empire. All the utterances of Manu and the later lawyers 
were accepted as echoes of the voice of God. They were held to be 
infallible guides. They represented women as created inferior to men ; 
as born with evil dispositions; as incapable of education; as made 
worse by knowledge. Wives were divinely ordained to be the ser- 
vants of their husbands. Their natures were too weak to stand 
upright, unsupported by the strongest safeguards. There was no 
security for their virtue but the absence of temptation. They were 
the absolute property of their husbands in death as well as hfe. Hence 
for a long time our Government felt that it would be dangerous to 
prohibit the practice of Sati. The Hindūs believed it to be enjomed by 
inspired authority. Nor was it discovered till quite recently that 
modern Hindi lawyers, to obtain the highest sanction for their 
deliverances, had fraudulently substifuted the word agneh, “ of fire,” 
for agre, “first,” at the end of the Rig-veda text (x. 18. 7), thus 
translatable: “ Without tears, without sorrow, bedecked with jewels, 
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let the wives go up to the altar frst.” In one year the number of 
widows burnt in Bengal alone was 839. In other years the average 
was 500. This proves, however, that the custom was not universal. 

And what is the present position of the women in India? 

A little study of the India Office Statistics reveals a condition of 
prostration which even the most sanguine might pronounce hopelessly 
nremediable. One hundred millions of women, supposed to be actual 
subjects of the British Empire are, with few exceptions, sunk in 
absolute ignorance. They are unable to read a syllable of their 
mother-tongue, they are never taught the rules of life and health, 
the laws of God, or the most rudimentary truths of science. In fact 
a feeling exists in most Hindt families that a girl who has learnt to 
read and write, has committed a sin which is sure to bring Gown a 
judgment upon herself and her husband. She will probably have to 
atone for her crime by early widowhood. And to be a young widow 
is believed to be the greatest misfortune that can possibly befall her. 

Not indeed that an Indian woman’s married life can be described as 
a blissful elysium. The women of India are victims of the worst form 
of social tyranny. They are allowed no voice in the selection of their 
own husbands. According to Dr. Hunters Statistics (i. 56), infants 
are sometimes betrothed when but two or three months old. 

“As soon as a daughter (of a particular tribe of Brahmans) is born, the 
father immediately looks out for a male child belonging to a family equal in 
rank with himself. When he has succeeded in his search, and obtained the 
consent of its parents, he returns to his house, summons his relatives and 
neighbours to a feast, and solemnly affirms before them that his daughter is 
betrothed to such and such a man’s babe. Nothing will induce him to break 
the oath which he thus takes.” | 

Thisis exceptional, As a rule, girls are betrothed at three or four (a 
barber being sometimes the match-maker) and married at six or seven 
to boys of whom they know nothing. They are taken to their boy 
husbands’ homes at the age of ten or eleven. From that moment they 
lose their freedom and even their personality. They merge their 
individuality in the persons of their husbands. They may be loved, 
and they are rarely ill-used, as they too frequently are in Christian 
countries, but they are ignored as separate units in society. They 
never pronounce thei husbands’ names, and they are never directly 
alluded to by their husbands in conversation. For another person to 
mention their names or inquire after their health would bea gross 
breach of etiquette. They never appear unveiled before their husbands 
in the presence of a third person. They often become mothers at eleven 
or twelve, Their lifeis then spent in petty household duties, in cooking 
for their families, in gossiping with female friends, in arranging the 
marnages of their children, in domestic jealousies and envyings, in a 
thousand foolish frivolities, in # wearisome round of burdensome 
religious ceremonies imposed by exacting priests. Add to this that 
the upper classes are cooped up behind Pardahs or in the stagnant 
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atmosphere of Zananas. There they are prisoners in apartments set 
apart for their exclusive occupation. They have no opportunity of 
listening to the intellectual conversation of educated men. They are 
shut out from every wholesome influence, and debarred from every 
healthy occupation likely to conduce to the improvement of their 
physical condition, or to their social, moral, and intellectual elevation. 
They become enfeebled in mind and worn out in body at a period of 
life when European women have barely reached their prime. They 
are neither fit for independence, nor have they any desire for it. 

And what of the young widows? Ifa young wife has no individuality 
apart from her husband, a young widow has practically no existence. 
It is true that our law has prohibited a widow from being burnt with 
her dead husband. It is true, too, that an old widow is cared for by 
her children if she has remained a wife long enough to have a large 
family. She is even more than cared for. Every mother in India, is, 
an object of veneration to her offspring. As a -wife she may be 
nothing. But as a mother, even though a widow, she is all in all to 
her children, It is only a young widow or a childless widow who is 
regarded as worse than dead. But nearly every household possesses 
a widow of this kind. Such a widow belongs for ever to her dead 
husband. A widower may marry again, but a widow never. She is 
made a household drudge. She is expected to get up at four am. 
before the servants of the family. No one will supply her with water. 
She must go to the well and fetch water for herself. It is unlucky to 
meet her. She is supposed to be in eternal mourning for her deceased 
lord, though she may never have seen him except at her child-wed- 
ding. She must practise a perpetual fast, and only eat one meal a. 
day. If her young husband had acquired property of his own 
before his death and the household is still undivided, all such property 
is taken by her brothers-in-law. She retains nothing but her orna- 
ments, which she must on no account wear. She is told that she 
cannot have food given to her till she has “ eaten her jewels.” In 
other words, she is expected to sell her ornaments to prevent herself 
from starving. In short, she suffers a living death, and would often 
cheerfully give herself up to be burnt, if the law would allow her. 

Of course, there are exceptions to all this. In some parts of India 
—as for instance in the Maratha country—women of all classes are 
more independent, and assert themselves with more boldness. 

There is also a bright side to the picture of female life and cha- 
racter. Hindi women must be allowed full credit for their strict dis- 
charge of household duties, for their personal cleanliness, thrift, activity, 
and practical fidelity to the doctrines and precepts of their religion. 
They are. generally loved by their husbands, and are never brutally 
treated. A wife-beatmg drunkard is unknown in India. In return, 
Indian wives and mothers are devoted’to their families. I have often 
seen wives in the act of cireumambulating the sacred Tulsi plant 108 
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times, with the sole object of bringing down a blesssing on their hus- 
band: and children. In no other country in the world are family 
affection and reverence for parents so conspicuously operative as in 
India. In many households the first morning duty of a child on msmg 
from sleep is to lay his head on his mother’s feet in token of filial 
obedience. 

Nor could ther® be a greater mistake than to suppose that Indian 
women are without influence. If there is any one thing that would 
lead a thoughtful person to despair of the regeneration of India, it is 
that female influence is as strong there as in other countries. For it 
must not be forgotten that the word family in India means much more 
than in England. An Indian family does not merely consist of hus- 
band, wife, and children. The universal prevalence of early marriages 
leads to an indefinite enlargement of the family circle. It is said that 
a Hindii family sometimes consists of a hundred members, including 
ereat-orandfather and great-grandchildren. Anarchy is prevented 
and harmony maintained by vesting supreme authority in the hands 
of the oldest member, whether male or female. <A father often has no 
voice in the management of his own children. A grandmother or 
greai-grandmother may be omnipotent. Unhappily her influence is 
generally exerted on the side of ignorance and error. Even im small 
families the women are powerful for harm. They mould the character 
of the younger children. They are often adepts in artifice and 
stratagem. They know how to hide their power over husbands and 
brothers under the guise of a simulated submission. To them is 
mainly due the maintenance of superstition and idolatry. The men 
would willingly emancipate themselves from the tyranny of caste, from 
the despotism of Brahman priests, and from the bondage of senseless 
religious forms and absurd religious creéds, but they are prevented by 
female influence. Many an educated Indian isas bold as Luther in his 
public character, but sinks to the condition of a timid, priest-ridden, 
caste-ridden, wife-ridden imbecile in private life. He is a lion out of 
doors, but a lamb at home. He is cowed and crestfallen in the presence 
of the women of his family. 

In some Native States women secretly pull all the wires of Govern- 
ment with consummate craftiness and ability. Great Britain itself is 
scarcely so opposed to a Salique régime as some Indian Principalities. 
Women not only reign, they are the real rulers and administrators. 
Even comparatively young widows have often great authority, if, at 
least, they have gained much previous influence as mothers. In the 
same manner ordinary families are often practically subject to feminine 
jurisdiction. A single old widow will sometimes keep order among a 
number of sons and datghters-in-law all living together under one 
roof. Her household is like a fnagazine filled with the most inflam- 
mable materials; yet she knows how to allay outbreaks of jealousy, 
keep down rivalries, and neutralize explosions of temper. 
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Nor must it be supposed that the women of India are generally un- 
happy; that they regard themselves as slaves; that they long for 
independence; that they protest against seclusion ; that they hanker 
after knowledge. They are too fecbicsnmided a apathetic to þe 
conscious of degradation, too wedded to ancient customs to repine 
under absence of freedom or want of education. They esteem it an 
honour to wait on their husbands. The necessity fòr privacy, and the 
undesirability of a woman’s learning letters, are ideas so intermingled 
with their earliest feelings—so interwoven with the whole texture of 
their moral being—that they have become cherished customs with the 
women themselves. They are more than customs: they are sacred 
religious obligations. So far from submitting to these restrictions from 
compulsion, no respectable woman would, as a rule, show herself freely. 
in public, or allow herself to be taught reading and writing or any 
feminine accomplishment, even if permission were accorded to her. 
She has no conception of any benefit to be derived from a knowledge 
of letters, except for the promotion of female intrigue; and she would 
prefer to be accused of murder than of learning to dance, sing, or play 
on any musical instrument. She loves ornaments, but she regards 
ignorance as her truest decoration. She considers herself disgraced 
by sterility of body, but gloriesin sterility of mind. Education, music, 
and dancing are supposed to go together, and are to her badges of a 
life of infamy. When a sister is observed imitating a brother's first 
childish attempts at penmanship, she is peremptorily ordered to desist, 
and that too by the women of the household. 

Is there, then, no remedy for this great social evil? Are we English- 
men, who are responsible for the welfare of our Indian Empire, and 
who derive so much of our own welfare from the purifying and ele- 
vating influence of our own home-life, chargeable with indifference to 
the condition of the women of India? We have made, and are still 
making, strenuous efforts to bring some sort of education within reach 
of certain classes of the male population. What are we doing, and 
what have we already done, to supply India with its greatest need— 
good wives, good mothers, and well-ordered homes? 

All that can be affirmed is that we have been engaged for more 
than half a century in feeling our way towards the desired end. 

In the case of male education the natives themselves have always, 
as we have seen, been ready to co-operate with us. Nay, they have 
eagerly seconded our efforts. Their own indigenous institutions have 
furnished a common standpoint for concerted action. The ground has 
been prepared and the way smoothed for the introduction of European 
knowledge. The same men ‘who would have wasted their powers in 
elaborating ingenious word-puzzles in Sanskrit verse, or in trying to 
comprehend the incomprehensible abstractions of Sanskrit philosophy, 
have devoted themselves to the acquisition of scientific truth, through 
the medium of English. But in the case of female education all the 
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conditions have been reversed. No basis of common action has been 
found, no ground has been cleared, no open door has invited us to 
enter. Every avenue of approach has been barred and barricaded. 
The natives have been more than content to leave their women en- 
eulfed in the depths of profound ignorance. They have opposed 
every attempt at raising or enlightening them as an offence against 
religion and morality. Without doubt, any scheme of direct Govern- 
ment interference for the education of Indian women would have 
threatened the people with vast social changes. It would have con- 
travened the sacred usages of the most obstinately conservative nation 
in the world. ) 

Wisely, then, has our Government proceeded in this matter with 
caution and circumspection. Something, indeed, has been effected by 
private efforts, by missionary operations, and even by indirect Govern- 
ment assistance. The first attempt to teach native girls in a regular 
school was made, I believe, by the worthy Dissenting missionary, Mr. 
May. Hewas the pioneer of lower female education, as he had already 
been of male. He opened a girls’ school at Chinsurah, shortly before 
his own death in 1818, but it had so little success that its continuance 
was discountenanced by our Government. In April, 1819, other 
Baptist missionaries, wishing to commence an organized scheme of 
female education, circulated an appeal for help, in which it was stated 
that “in the province of Bengal alone, at least ten thousand widows 
were annually sacrificed; and thirty times a day a deed was repeated, 
which ought to call forth our tenderest pity.” Such an exaggeration was 
rather inexcusable, but it had the effect of rousing the sympathies of a 
number of English ladies, who thereupon founded the Caleutta Female 
Juvenile Society, for the education of native females. Atthe end of the 
first year the number of its scholars amounted to only eight. Atthe end 
of five years it reckoned a hundred and sixty pupils in six schools. 

In 1818, an institution called the “School Society ” was founded 
‘at Calcutta. Its object was male education. But in the course of 
its preliminary inquiries into the educational status of the people 
generally, it ascertained that out of forty millions of Hindu females, 
not four hundred could read or write. When the appalling fact was 
known in England, the British and Foreign School Society selected 
Miss Cooke, afterwards Mrs. Wilson, and sent her to Calcutta m 1821 
to prepare herself for the delicate task of opening a girls’ school. She 
commenced operations under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society in 1822, and on the 28th of January in that year, seven pupils 
assembled round her in one of the rooms of the School Society. In 
1825, the number of scholars in various little day schools had increased to 
four hundred. But to bring the girls together it was necessary to employ 
a female messenger, who received a small gratuity from the Society 
for each child; and a breakfast of rice had to be given to each pupil, 
which the mother accepted as an equivalent for the loss of her child's 
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services. In 1826, a wealthy Baba (Raja Baidanāth Roy) came forward 
and gave £2,000 to promote female education by the erection of a 
central school in the heart of the native city, with a residence for the 
European female superintendent. Mrs. Wilson took possession of this 
building in 1828, and here all her subsequent labours were con- 
centrated. She was a noble-hearted, energetic woman, and her 
exertions were rewarded for a time with considerable success. 

Similar efforts were attended with partial success in other parts of 
India, notably in the Bombay Presidency, and in Bombay itself, where 
the Parsis, who number about fifty thousand, were among the first to — 
set an example of promoting female education. Their schools are to 
this day a model of good management, and are attended by nearly as 
many gfrls as boys, seven hundred and seventy girls being at this 
moment under instruction in three schools in the town of Bombay. 

As a rule, however, female education has not hitherto extended . 
beyond the lowest of the population, while male education has not 
extended beyond the higher classes. None of the female children of 
respectable or high-caste natives are permitted to leave their houses. 
It has not hitherto been possible to reach the Zananas, or. female 
apartments, of the better classes, except by a system of house to 
house visitation. This plan has been tned with some success in 
Bengal, and has been carried on here and there in the Bombay 
Presidency, and in other parts of India. But competent lady visitors. 
are greatly needed. No lady is fit to undertake the arduous and 
delicate task, who is not thoroughly conversant, not only with the 
vernaculars, but with female manners, female habits of thought, female 
phraseology, and even female “slang” (zanana-boli). 

Something, too, has been done in the way of training native school- 
mistresses, especially under the auspices of the Church Missionary 
Society at the Sarah Tucker Institution, Palamcottah. I visited, this 
institution in the beginning of last year, and can. testify to the reality 
of the work effected by its managers, Mr. and Mrs. Lash. They have 
successfully trained a large number of native female teachers, and 
established them at various centres in the Tinnevelly district. They 
have even succeeded in attracting high-caste girls to some of their 
best schools. 

It is clear, then, that a few energetic missionaries and a few philan- 
' thropic private individuals have been the pioneers of female education 
in India. It is clear, too, that the British Government for a long 
time purposely abstained from acting towards its female subjects as it 
acted towards the male. It refrained from any systematic establish- 
ment of girls’ schools. It doubted the wisdom of direct interference 
with long-cherished social usages, and deep-seated religious prejudices. 

Lord Dalhousie was the first to* commit the Government to a 
= more active interest in the: instruction of Indian women. In 1849 he 
ventured to announce that the British Government would encourage 
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female education by its “frank and cordial support.” And he was not 
a man of mere words. This great ruler boldly aided existing girls’ 
schools by considerable grants of money from the revenues of India, 
and took care to bestow honours on all founders of such schools. It 
was during his administration that the Bethune schools were esta- 
blished for the education of the daughters of the respectable citizens 
of Calcutta, and when the founder died, Lord Dalhousie himself 
defrayed the cost of supporting them out of his own pocket. 

Sir Charles Wood’s great Education Dispatch of 1854 only devoted 
one paragraph out of one hundred to the important subject of female 
education; but it expressed concurrence in Lord Dalhousie’s declara- 
tion. Paragraph 83 begins as follows :-— 


“The importance of female education in India cannot be over-rated, and we 
have observed with pleasure the evidence which is now afforded of an increased 
desire on the part of many of the natives of India to give a good education to 
their daughters. By this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted 
to the educational and moral tone of the people than by the education of men. 
We have already observed that schools for females are included among: those 
to which grants in aid may be given, and we cannot refrain from expressing 
our cordial sympathy with the efforts which are being made in this direction.” 


Here there is a clear promise of sympathy and of indirect support, 
but no allusion to direct Government action or interposition. 

Soon after the mutiny Lord Canning’s Government declared that 
unless female schools were really supported by voluntary aid they had 
better not be established at all. In 1867 a circular was issued which 
practically admitted that Government had no desire to take the 
initiative in the case of girls’ schools as it had done in that of boys, 
but was ready to enconrage existing schools by grants in aid. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that some direct action was taken. 
In 1870 out of £316,509 of public money spent on education in the 
whole Bengal Presidency a sum of £1,173 was assigned to Govern- 
ment girls’ schools, and £4,462 to aided schools, chiefly in the North- 
west and Panjab. In Bombay out of £198,182 a sum of about £4,000 
was allotted to Government female schools. In Madras nota single 
girls’ school was directly maintained by our Government. 

In the year 1872 out of about 1,100,000 children in Government and 
non-Government schools of all kinds, only fifty thousand were girls, 
and only twenty-two thousand in Government schools, In 1873 
there were only one thousand six hundred and forty girls’ schools of 
all kinds in British India; but an American lady had organized a 
system in Calcutta by which forty or fifty governesses taught native 
girls in their own homes. In 1875 there were about one thousand 
Government female schools, with about thirty-four thousand pupils, m 
all the eight Provinces under Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and 
Commissioners. The Central Provinces were unenviably distinguished 
by having only one female school with twenty-five pupils. 
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In some ‘places and in some years there appears to have been a 
falling off rather than an increase. Thus, in 1872 the Government 
female normal school at Calcutta was abandoned as a failure, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor was inclined to think it “dangerous to give 
native women education and a certain freedom of action without the 
sanction of some religion.” l | l 

In short, there is clearly as yet no constantly-increasing demand for 
either female-teachers or female pupils. What demand really exists 1s 
generally confined to the low-caste population. - Even those girls . 
who: are placed at schools are only half instructed, because they are 
removed to become wives at the age of ten or eleven. x. 

The great question then is: Ought our Government to make direct 
efforts for female education in the same way as for male? And is this 
a mere question of supply and demand? And if there is no demand 
among the people of India, ought its rulers to create a demand? Ought 
they to force into existence what does not exist voluntarily ? : 

In my opinion the demand ought. to be created.. But we ought to 
create it in the right way, and begin at the right end. We require 
to elevate and. enlighten the men of India, before we can hope to 
elevate and enlighten the women. We require to raise up a whole 
generation—perhaps two or three generations—of really educated 
men—men, not only well-instructed in scientific truth, but well imbued 
with moral and religious truth—with the spirit, if not with the letter 
of Christian .teaching—and with European views on all social subjects. 
And.to this end,.ave have not to denationalize the men of India: we 
have to strengthen and consolidate their own nationality. We have 
not to extinguish their own ¢ivilizatioi: we have to refine and 
elevate it. We have not to sweep away their social institutions: we 
have to shape and mould them according to a higher pattern. We 
have not to erase every feature of their moral code: we have 
to expunge the bad and retain the good. We have not even to ex- 
terminate their religions: we have only to lay the axe to every root 
and fibre of. error, and, after eradicating the false, to engraft the 
essential doctrines’ of Christianity on pre-existing germs of truth. 

When we.have thus elevated the condition of the men, the eleva- 
tion of the women. will follow as a matter of course. The men will 
themselves raise their own women. They will throw down the barriers 
which at present surround their homes. They..will tear down their 
Pardahs, pull down the shutters of their Zananas, throw open the 
doors of their inner apartments, invite us to enter in—entreat us to do 
for their wives and daughters what we have done for themselves. 

But how is this previous process of elevating and Christianizing 
the men to be effected? © We must begin with the schools. Our 
Government has wisely decided to be neutral in religious teaching. 
We have abstained from imitating thé conquering Musalman—trom 
enforcing our religion by Government influence and, authority. It 
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would, indeed, be doubtful morality on our part to take money out of 
the pockets of native parents, and with it to pay teachers to teach the 
children of those parents a religion which they believe to be’ false. 


Nor under any circumstances could a sufficient number of Christian . 


teachers be found. But our neutrality need not, and should not, imply 
indifference and inaction in regard to moral’ teaching; nor even in 
regard to instruction in certain fundamental truths common to all 
religions. The principles of true morality, be it remembered, are not 
confined to Christianity. They are to be found in Hindiism, in Buddh- 
ism, in Islam. Nay, I do not hesitaté to affirm, that the lines of rudi- 
mentary religion will be found to run through two of these false systems. 
I contend that a warp of religious truth is traceable in both, Hindi- 
ism and Islam, though concealed by a thick woof of error and delu- 
sion. Thé fundamental threads of God’s attributes and perfections, 
of His wisdom, goodness, omnipotence, and love for His creatures—of 
His indwelling as a guide and monitor in the human conscience—of 
man’s duty towards Him as his Maker; and of man’s duty towards his 
fellow-creatures—are all there, and ought to be carefully preserved. 
Even some essential threads of Christian doctrine (such as the Unity 
and separate personality of God, man’s original corruption, the need 
of purity of heart, the uselessness of external forms) are there, and 
ought: to be thankfully made use of, while every cross-thread of 
falsehood, superstition, and fatuous delusion is ruthlessly torn away. 
Nor are the sacred scriptures of India wholly -destitute of true 
teaching in regard to the principles of domestic economy and social 
science. 

My deliberate conviction is that we are bound to ‘search for, and 
utilize educationally, every true idea in Hindūism and Islim. And 
just as we have endeavoured to ground our system of literary instruc- 
tion on inherent literary tendencies, and inherited literary knowledge 
already existing among Hindiis and Muslims, so we should ground our 
moral and religious teaching on their’inherent moral and religious 


tendencies, and such inherited rudimentary truth as their own serip- , 


tures contain. We should collect their best moral, social, and religious 
precepts, separating them from everything false. We should teach 
them in conjunction with scientific truth in our Government schools. 
In this way we shall prepare our Indian school-boys.for a voluntary 
acceptance of Christian truth when their judgments are matured. 


And more than this. We should strive to develop our youthful 


‘Indian physically: as well as mentally, morally, and religiously. We 
should endeavour to introduce something of our public-school manli- 
ness of tone into Indian seminaries’. We should aim at educating the 
whole man in his quadruple constitution of body, mind, soul, and spirit. 
In a word, we: should convert our “Directors of public instruction” 
into “ Directors of public education.” | 

And when we have formed our real man, whether Hindi or Muham- 
2 F.2 
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madan, we should admit him to our homes. Having destroyed his. 
caste-teelings, we should give up our own caste-feelinges, We should 
receive our educated Hindi and Muhammadan on terms of social 
_ equality. In no other way, and by no other process, can we hope to 
reach the women of India. 

The really educated and enlightened native who has been freely 
admitted to an English home, will return to his Indian home pene- 
trated by the conviction that, if he would assist in raising his country, 
he must begin by raising his own household. He will accept the 
Christian truth that woman was created to be a help-meet for man. 
He will enter into the meaning of the Christian allegory that, when 
God formed woman, she was taken out of man’s side to be his coad~ 
jutor; not out of his head, to be his intellectual rival; not out of bis 
feet, to be trodden down and kept in subjection. He will educate his. 
daughters, and keep them under education till they are eighteen 
years of age. He will on no account allow them to become wives 
and mothers till their bodily and mental powers are matured. He 
will even aim at educating them up to the English poet’s standard of 
an ideal wife— 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


He will permit them to choose their own husbands. He will open his 
house-doors to every refined and educated guest of whatever caste. 
He will expose the inner life of his own family to the fresh air of 
God's day. He will endeavour to mould his household after the 
fashion of a pure, healthy, well-ordered Christian home, whose in- 
fluences leaven the life of each of its members from the cradle to the 
grave. 

I have left myself little space for two other tests of national pro- 
gress to which I ought to advert, however briefly. One of these is 
the improvement in means of communication. I can bear testimony 
to the present excellence of the roads in various parts of India. I 
travelled over some which were as smooth and hard as a billiard- 
table, and unequalled by anything I have seen in Europe. On the 
other hand, my whole frame seems still to ache at the bare recollection 
of the joltings I endured in less frequented places. One of my contem- 
poraries at Haileybury, Mr. Cust, has favoured me with a few notes of 
his journey from Calcutta to Delhi in 1843. He hired a palanquin in 
Calcutta, and set out in the cool of a January evening. Borne on the 
shoulders of coolies, and travelling all night and for a greater part of 
each day, he was five days in reaching Benares. The j ourney thence 
to Allahabad took another whole day. At Allahabad his palanguin 
was placed on a truck, and drawn by horses to Cawnpore. Thence to 
Agra and Delhi the palanquin was borne in the usual way by coolies, 
Travelling in this manner without a single day’s rest, he was a month 
in reaching Delhi from Calcutta. The only line of carrlage-road was 
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„between Allahabad and. Cawnpore, and in no other part of: the route 
were the streams bridged. 

The year 1845 witnessed the introduction of what ‘was called an 
equirotal carriage. A palanquin was fitted to four equal wheels, and 
pushed by coolies. This was a proof of a great advance in the 
metalling of roads. ‘Then followed the comparative luxury of the 
Dak ghari. These carriages were drawn by relays of Government 
post-horses, on what became at last the great trunk road traversing 
the entire country between Calcutta and Delhi. The jaded and dust- 
smothered ‘traveller emerged half-stupefied at the end of his journey 
with the rattle of a ten days’ continuous roll concentrated in the 
orifice of his ears. The Dak system of travelling was not perfected 
till about the year 1852. 

The tuming of the first sod of the first railway line in India 
took place in 1851. In that year the East India Railway was com- 
menced, and in September, 1854, a distance of thirty-seven miles was’ 
opened for traffic. In February, 1855, the line was opened as far as 
Raniganj, a distance of 121 miles, and about ten years later as far 
as Delhi. The line between Bombay and Madras was completed on 
the Ist of May, 1871. The total mileage open on all Indian railways 
in 1866 was 3,472, and the number of passengers carried in the year 
was nearly thirteen millions. Ten years later, in 1875, the mileage 
open was 6,352, and the number of passengers carried nearly twenty- 
seven millions. | 

Lord Lawrence informs me that when he first went out to India he 
was allowed six months to find his way from Calcutta to Delhi. The 
journey may now be easily performed in forty-four hours. One of the 
most remarkable sights in India is afforded by the throng of natives 
of all sorts, castes, and conditions at the principal railway stations. 
The popularity of this mode of travelling, with people who are sup- 
posed to dread indiscriminate contact with each other, is astonishing. 
About thirty years ago, when the expediency of introducing railroads 
into India was first talked about, a great authority, Professor H. H. 
Wilson, expressed an opinion that they were quite unsuited to the 
habits of the natives, and that the rules of caste would prevent their 
being much used. What is the fact? To every solitary European 
tolling at fall length amid rugs and cushions in a first-class compart- 
ment, hundreds of natives will be found jammed together in the third- 
class carriages. Crowds alight at every small town, and crowds are 
ready to take their place. No one can doubt that railways are among 
the greatest boons our rule has conferred on the country. 

Next to railways come canals. But in India, as in Europe, the day 
of canals as effective lines of way and channels of transit is over. No 
canals can ever be as effective as railways in conveying passengers 
or merchandise, or in transporting the surplus produce of a fertile 
province to remote districts whose crops are liable to fail in regularly 
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recurring famine seasons. Besides, Indian canals have not sufficient 
water to serve for both navigation and irrigation. It 1s for purposes 
of irrigation that they are of incalculable importance. In times of 
severe drought, tanks and wells become dry, while canals are supplied 
with a perpetual stream of running water from mountain springs. 
Wherever it is physically and geographically possible to construct 
canals without ruinous outlay, and with some prospect of a return for 
the capital expended, there, without doubt, no amount of public 
‘money is likely to be thrown away in their construction. Nor has 
our Government been as unmindful. of its duty in this matter as some 
critics have lately alleged. The Ganges canal—the greatest irrigation 
work ever constructed—is entirely the creation of British engineers. 
It was commenced in 1846, and opened by Lord Dalhousie in 1854. 
I heard natives complain that this canal has brought fever to pre- 
viously healthy localities; and I believe that whenever a canal is con- 
- structed, drainage should be carried on simultaneously, to prevent the 
adjacent soil from becoming swampy and waterlogged. | 

Other gigantic works have been undertaken in the basin of the 
Ganges, as well as in that of the Indus, and in the portion of Orissa 
watered by the deltas of the Mahanadi, Brahmani, and Vaitarani rivers. 
While I was traversing the famine districts in 1876 and 1877, I wit- 
nessed a marvellous contrast in the regions fertilized by the grand 
system of irrigation which stretches between the Godavari, Kistna, 
and Kaveri rivers, and the vast tracts of arid wastes where no streams 
penetrate. Let no one doubt the good effected by the energetic and 
enthusiastic Sir Arthur Cotton. 

No country in the world is so rich in running water as India. 
Any one who has observed with his own eyes what the country owes 
to its rivers, will not be surprised at their being deified by a people 
who connect every advantage they enjoy with direct divine agency. 
No wonder that the rain-god Indra—for ever battling with the demon 
of drought and darkness—is the chief god of the Rig-veda. No 
wonder that the Ganges is believed to have its source in the foot of 
Vishnu; that its waters are believed to descend from heaven, cleans- 
ing from all sin; that its very sight is supposed to confer beatitude; 
and that every river of India is personified and worshipped by those 
who derive their wealth, their food, their health, their life from the 
beneficent influences of flowing streams. 

' No wonder, too, that the people of England are asking with some 
impatience: why is a single drop of this precious liquid allowed to find 
its way into the ocean? Without doubt, more might be done in 
storing up these fertilizmg waters. Tanks and wells ought not to be 
suffered to fall into decay. It might even be possible, say some, by 
means of anicuts to intercept the onward flow of streams, and diffuse 
every particle of liquid by a network of small channels and feeders 

over every tract of arid country. But such admirable theorists forget 
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that the dry regions of India are often on table-land, and that no 
engineer can make water flow up hill. Nor can even the most skilful 
cope with the vagaries of mighty unmanageable rivers, which at one 
season roll down millions of tons of water with ungovernable fury, at 
another shift their channels, and shrink to tiny rills at the bottom of 
immense beds of burning sand. 

Happily, the prevention of famines does not depend on anicuts 
and canals alone. Railroads have already done much, and will here- 
.after do more. After all, perhaps, the best remedy lies in the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. 

One important result of improved means of communication is an 
Increase In postal facilities. Letters are now delivered jn every 
village of India. In 1866, sixty-one millions of letters, newspapers, 
and packets passed the various post-offices. In 1875 the number had 
risen to more than one hundred and sixteen millions. 

With regard to steam communication between England and India, 
most middle-aged people can remember that Mr. Waghorn was the 
pioneer of what was called the Overland Route. He was employedin 
this capacity by the Bengal Steam Committee between 1827 and 1835. 
No man ever deserved more credit, and ever received less, for success- 
fully battling with every kind of difficulty and discouragement. A 
steamer called the Hugh Lindsay was the first to accomplish the voyage 
between Bombay and Suez. Every arrangement connected with its 
equipment and navigation was organized by Mr. Waghorn. She 
succeeded in passing up and down the Red Sea six times between 
1830 and 1835 without encountering any accident, notwithstanding 
numerous dangers from unknown rocks and reefs. Her shortest run 
between Bombay and Suez was in thirty-one days and a half. The 
next steamer, called the Forbes, took sixty-nine days in the voyage 
from Calcutta to Suez. This vessel broke down after her first voyage. 
The first P. and O. steamer to reach India was the Hindūstān. She 
sailed round the Cape towards the end of 1842, landed passengers at 
Calcutta, and thence proceeded to Suez, whence she returned to 
Calcutta at the beginning of 1843, taking about six weeks to accom- 
plish the latter run. A mail service was also established between 
Suez and Bombay, but was worked for some time by steamers of the 
Indian navy. Since then, facilities of steam transit between England 
and India have steadily advanced every year, and the opening of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, has converted the dreaded voyage from South- 
ampton to Bombay into a pleasurable trip of twenty-six and even 
sometimes twenty-five days, while that from London wé Brindisi is 
often effected in nineteen days. 

I cannot conclude my sketch of Indian progress without touching 
on the important subject of finance. Of-course the crucial test of a 
well-managed State, as of a well-ordered household, is its financial 
condition. Do those who administer its affairs make both ends meet ? 
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Is the expense of governing the country covered by the revenue it can 
be made to yield? Is there any surplus capable of being laid out 
either in clearing off debt, or in diminishing the burdens of the people, 
or in public works of national utility? or is there a deficit making it 
constantly necessary to borrow money? 

The capital expended by the East India Company in establishing 
itself in India was nominally six millions sterling, the interest for 
which (£650,000) had to be paid out of its Indian income. It was 
agreed that in consideration of the successful issue of a great com- 


‘mercial speculation, the shareholders were to have their principal 


reckoned as if doubled, making £12,000,000 of East India Stock. In 
addition to this, under Clive, the first conqueror of Indian ternitory, 
money had to be borrowed'to the amount of about two millions. In- 
the ten years from 1775 to 1785, we spent a great deal in extending 
our territory, and the debt increased to about eight millions sterling. 
Warren Hastings left a considerable revenue andsurplus. For Bengal 
alone the income was nearly five and a-half millions; expenditure, 
nearly four and a-half millions; surplus, about one million sterling. 
Under Lords Cornwallis and Teignmouth the debt did not increase. 
Expensive wars were carried on by the Marquis Wellesley (1798—1805), 
and with. great extension of territory in 1805, came an augmentation 
of the debt to about twenty-five and a-half millions. 

Lord Wiliam Bentinck’s administration (1828-35) was one of peace 
and prosperity. He conciliated the natives, abolished Sati, put down 


the Thags, encouraged European education, and converted a deficit 


into a surplus of nearly one and a-half millions. 

Then came the Afghan war under Lord Auckland, the conquest of 
Sindh under Lord Ellenborough, the two Sikh wars, and of course a 
consequent augmentation of the debt. 

Lord Dalhousie’s administration was marked by the greatest vigour 
and activity. He is said tovhave doubled the area of our Indian pos- 
sessions. Besides conquering the Panjab, and establishing our 
supremacy from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, he undertook a 
second Burmese war, and annexed Pegu (British Burmah). 

Then came the annexation of Nagpur and the Central Provinces in 
1858, and that of Oudh and Tanjor in 1856. Our progress was too 
rapid. Our debt nearly doubled itself and reached about fifty millions. 
A reaction became inevitable. l 

Lord Canning succeeded in 1856, and found much excitement pre- 
vailing among the native populations. Malicious agitators spread a 
rumour that all India was to be forcibly Anglicized. The English 
language was to be everywhere imposed on the country; religious 
prejudices were no longer to be respected; the Enfield cartridges were 


to be greased with the fat of cows and pigs; caste was to be sum- 


marily put down, and the Bengal army to be enlisted for general 
service. This agitation led to the mutiny of 1857, but the stability of 
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our Empire was never really endangered. The mass of the people 
were unaffected by the Sepoy rebellion, and, when it was suppressed, 
the country settled down into immediate tranquillity, as if nothing had 

„occurred. Asa matter of course, however, our debt and obligations 
went on increasing rather alarmingly. 

We have not space to follow out all the statistics. Let it suffice to 
note that repeated wars, annexations of territory, and famines have 
caused repeated borrowings, and the return for 1875 gives no less a 
sum for our Indian debt than £130,493,284. The gross revenue for 
that year is returned at £50,570,171; the expenditure at £54,500,545 ; 
the deficit £3,930,874. Of that income £21,296,793 came from land, 
£6,227,301 from salt, and £8,556,629 from opium. Nearly eight and 
a-half millions were produced by Excise, Customs, and Stamps. These 
are the six principal sources of Indian revenue. The income for the 
year ending on the 31st March, 1877, was £56,022,277; the expenditure 
£58,205,055; deficit £2,182,778. For the year which closed at the 
end of last March the revenue was expected to be £56,310,900. The 
cost of the recent famine up to the 31st of last March was £6,881,000. 
During the year 1876-77 about ten millions were spent on the moral 
and material improvement of the country—on education and public 
works of all kinds. Dr. Forbes Watson has shown that a gigantic 
trade bas sprung up in articles formerly of small importance; for 
example, in grain, cotton, jute, wool, tea, and coffee. The exports 
of tea in 1857 were equal to 121,000 Ibs., in 1877 to 2,607,000 lbs. 

With these figures before us we may well ask ourselves the question : 
How is it that India—a country possessing unusual natural defences, 
vast internal resources, a perfect network of rivers, rich alluvial plains, 
a population easily governed because incapable of political combina- 
tion, and, asa rule, singularly industrious, submissive, docile, peaceable, 

. and law-abiding—is not able to pay the expense of its administration ? 

The Muhammadan Emperors were conquerors like ourselves, yet 
under them the Empire generally had a full treasury, spent a good 
deal on public works, and never contracted debts. How is this 
remarkable fact to be explained? It is obvious that imperial crowns, 
military pomp, princely palaces, gilded halls, a full treasury, and even 
good roads, railways, telegraphs, and canals, may all consist with abject 

penury, wretchedness, and degradation in the mass of the people. 

The Emperor Akbar aimed at governing for the good of his sub- 
jects, but even under his administration the condition of the ryot was 
one of utter destitution. A yawning chasm separated the palace and 
the mud hovels of the cultivators. No intermediate links existed, by 
help of which the gulf might be bridged over, Under his successors 
the peasantry were ground down. The whole revenue system became 
corrupt. There was no idea of a reciprocity of duties between the 
governors and the governed. Nor did the Muhammadan Emperors “= 
permit, as we do, rich native states and principalities, possessing | 
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fertile tracts of soil, to enjoy the full revenue of their lands, and yet 
benefit by the general order and security maintained at the cost of the 
districts subject to imperial taxation. 

Perhaps,some may contend that the condition-of the peasantry under 
our rule ig not one whit better. For my own part, after travelling 
over a great part of India I arrived at the conviction: that there is 
more general comfort and happiness: among the people than in any 
other country of the world. Certainly, the condition of the peasantry 
under our administration has improved beyond all expectation’ and 
calculation during the last thirty years. It must, of course, be borne 
in mind that the wants of the natives of India are few. They never 
require more than two good meals a day. But not a single person 
(except in times of famine) ever has less. Nor is any one without a 
hut to shelter him atnight. A labourer may not earn more than three- 
pence a day, but-he may purchase two pounds of nourishing grain for 
about-a halfpenny. In Orissa the family of a husbandman, consisting 
of six persons, would be considered in good circumstances if able to 
spend sixteen shillings a month in food, and would consume every 
day ten pounds of rice valued at fourpence, vegetables, split peas, and 
fish, to the value of three farthings, oil and spice to the value of three 
farthings—in all fivepence halfpenny (Hunters Statistics xix. 93). 
With wants so easily satisfied it is difficult to make out cases of desti- 
tution when the seasons are propitious. 

Tt is true that the cultivators of the soil, who constitute at least 
three-fourths of the whole population (instead of one-fourth as in 
Europe), are generally improvident. They live from hand to mouth. 
They have no reserve fund to fall back upon in times of scarcity, and, 
if able in any one year to save money, are prone to squander it in 
marriage-feasts, in caste entertainments, in jewelry, and personal 
decorations. It is true, too, that the financial condition of the country 
cannot at present be considered satisfactory. Famines are periodical. 
Deficits recur annually, and the public debt increases. What, then, 
is the remedy? Is more to be extracted out of a people already taxed 
to the utmost limit of their capabilities? Can more be wrung out of 
the three principal sources of revenue—land, salt, and opium? The 
slight turn of the screw to which the galt-tax has been recently sub- 
jected will weigh, like an additional incubus, on the poor, while the 
rich are left unaffected. | 

As to opium, a feeling in England seems to be gaining ground—not 
thatit ought to yield more—but that this source of revenue ought to be 
wholly abolished. The Government is constantly reproached for 
sending poison to the Chinese. Let the finances of India be ruined, say 
these conscientious critics, rather than prop them up by an iniquitous 
traffic. Can it be right for our Government to degrade itself by 
dealing wholesale in a poisonous drug which it also produces and 
manufactures? On the other hand, the defenders of opium have 
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plenty to say for themselves. Opium, in moderation, say they, is no 
no more poisonous than spirituous liquor. In some parts of Assam, as 
well as in China, occasional doses are positively needed for the preser- 
vation of health. At any rate to abolish the distillation of spirits in 
Great Britain would be easier and involve a far less financial catas- 
trophe. Besides, it is certain that, if our Government, yielding to the 
outcry, were to give up the opium monopoly, they would save their 
credit at the expense of both consumers and cultivators. The Chinese 
would certainly be more poisoned under a system of free trade, and 
the cultivators would probably be oppressed. At present we regulate 
both the strength and purity of the drug—we make advances to the 
ryots and treat them justly. I believe it is admitted on all hands 
that a system of excise in opium would be preferable “to direct 
Government traffic. Excise has been already substituted in the case 
of salt. But how should we provide for the interval of transition 2 
The revenue would collapse during the period needed for private 
companies to take up a vast concern involving complicated arrange- 
ments and an enormous outlay of capital. 

It is clear that the abolition of what is styled an iniquitous traffic is 
easier to talk about than to carry into execution. 

It is equally clear, however, that our hungry Indian finance-ministers 
cannot expect to grow fatter on opium any more than on salt. There 
remains the pièce de résistanee—land. One of the great questions of 
Indian administration is: Do the rulers of India own the land? High 
authorities, like Lord Lawrence and Sir Fitzjames Stephen, deny that 
they do. What the Government claims, say they, is what all previous 
Governments have claimed—not any proprietary right in the soil, but 
the first charge on the crops. The people are the real owners of the 
soil. It was the object of Lord Cornwallis’ permanent settlement to 
protect and create private property in land, and encourage the outlay 
of capital for its improvement by fixing the Government demand in 
perpetuity. That this policy was wise is as certain as that it was 
badly carried out in Bengal, where a number of persons called 
Zamindars or landholders, who were not the real landowners, were 
converted into proprietors and allowed to reap all the benefit of a 
far too libéral assessment. It is well-known that the Zamindars 
show no pity to their tenants. The last anna is extorted from 
the impoverished ryot; the Government is deprived of about half its 
due, and the money so gained is squandered. No part of it is spent 
on Improvements. 

Unhappily the bad application of a good principle in Bengal has 
prevented its wise application elsewhere. On the annexation of new 
territories we have generally fixed the assessment for a term of thirty 
years, and as favourably as possible to the, cultivators. At the end of 
the term the land has been revalued, and a fresh assessment mad erman 
At present the rule in the North-west is that, if the gross produce of , 
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a piece of land is worth, say, Re. 104 or 105, four or five rupees are 
taken for what are called cesses—that is, extra charges on the land 
for road-making, police, education, &c.—and one-half of the remainder, 
or Rs. 50, for the Government demand. It is admitted that if a land- 
holder by skill, industry, and the employment of capital, improves the 
productive qualities of his holding, the Government, which does not 
take part in the industry or improvements, has no right to share in the 
increased value of the produce. The tax can only be justly augmented 
on general considerations, such as an advance in the prosperity of a 
country caused by roads, railroads, canals, and new markets. As a 
matter of fact, however, the fear of fresh microscopic revaluations 
at the end of periods of thirty years paralyses the productive energies 
of the people. Wells are filled up, land is allowed to deteriorate, and 
various expedients for its depreciation are resorted to when a fresh 
assessment is impending. 

In the opinion of those who know India best, a more moderate 
Government charge on the produce of the soil—not necessarily uni- 
form, but adjusted to suit the circumstances of particular provinces— 
would in the end improve the financial condition of our Indian Empire. 
Our truest wisdom, it is thought, would be to encourage the outlay of 
capital on lands already .under cultivation, and to attract capital to- 
wards those vast potential sources of revenue latent im lands not yet 
brought under culture, or not yet thoroughly cultivated. We can only 
effect this by securing fixity of tenure—by closing the account and 
fixing the assessment permanently when a district has been cultivated 
to the fullest extent. In this way we shall create a class of- well-to- 
do contented landed proprietors, whose increased wants will help to 
fill the State treasury, and whose interest in the soil will be the best 
euarantee for the maintenance of our rule. Nothing will tend more 
to conciliate the people, to consolidate our empire, and make our 
revenue balance our expenditure. The extraordinary progress of the 
country during the last thirty years proves that India, with all her 
supposed immutability, is capable of rapid expansion, and responds 
instantaneously to the efforts of those who strive to develop her 
resources. Her potential income is beyond all calculation. If we 
educate the cultivators of the soil to be self-reliant and provident, to 
keep ‘out of the clutches of the money-lender, to invest their savings 
wisely, and accumulate a reserve against times of scarcity, part of 
their growing wealth will as surely find its way into the coffers of the 
State, as running water flows into the sea. This is the true remedy 
for our present financial difficulties. Nevertheless, in the application 
of this, as of all other Indian remedies, there is need of cautious pro- 
gress, slow haste, and a wise consideration of varying conditions, 
circumstances, and interests. 
MONIER WILLIAMS. 
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it will be easily understood how moral freedom may find itself in con- 
flict with the mathematical laws of motion, and that there may arise 
special difficulties from mechanics which only mechanics can remove. 
Such is the precise object M. Boussinesq has in view, but in order to 
understand him thoroughly we must go further back. 
Descartes, by founding physics, as he himself says, “on the idea of 
the divine perfections,” had taken for his starting point the thought 
that God, being immutable, must needs have infused into the world 
something of His own immutability, and hence he concluded that there 
was a “permanent quantity” in the universe, that quantity being the 
quantity of motion,—that is to say, that the sum of motion in the universe 
was constant, could. neither be augmented nor diminished; whence it 
followed *that the human will could not create motion; whence it 
would have further followed that will could not move the body, if 
Descartes had not corrected that excessive consequence by saying that 
will, while powerless to create motion, was competent to direct it, the 
directing of motion being different from the producing it, being merely 
the displacing it,—destroying a portion here so that it be reproduced. 
elsewhere,—its sum remaining constant. Thus then the action of the 
will on the body and the possibility of free movements seemed secured. 
But before long Leibnitz, in modifying the formula of Descartes and 
examining further into the principle of the conservation of a certam 
quantity in the universe, found himself compelled to disturb the -pre- 
ceding distinction between the production and the direction of 
motion. “Yes,” said he, “there is indeed a constant quantity in the 
universe, but it is not the quantity of motion, it is the quantity of force.” 
All motion results from force, and man can no more produce force 
than motion. The quantity of force in the universe can neither be 
augmented nor diminished. Hence it follows that man can no more 
direct than he can create motion, since to direct it, is to divert a given 
movement from its anterior direction; whereas in virtue of the laws of 
inertia, a body can only be diverted from its direction by a new and 
adequate cause; a new force therefore is required to alter the line of 
movement in erder to direct it. Neither can it be said that this force, 
which is to direct motion, is that of the soul herself. Not so, for we 
are not now using the expression force in a metaphysical or intel- 
lectual sense; we are dealing with a mechanical force, appreciable by 
the dynamometer and expressed bya mathematical quantity, the formula 
of which ism’, that is, the pro duct of the mass by the square of velocity.” 
This quantity it is that is constant in the universe and must needs be 
recovered through whatever transformations. Now the soul can only 
in this sense of the word be considered force, on condition of its being 
* It is usual at present to take the work done hy force instead of force itself, and this 
gives us the half of the above quantity. For the somewhat vague notion of force there 
has also been substituted the notion of energy, which may be more scientific, but the 


am inciple remains the same. See the work of Dr. Balfour Stewart on the Conservation 
å of Energy in the International Library of Science. ; 
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reduced to a mechanical agent, and entering into the machinery of 
physical forces, of being in fact itself only a movement'of the universal 
transformation of the dynamical forces of nature ; and this is just what 
Determinism affirms. The question in dispute is precisely this: Can 
the soul act in any other way ? 

The doctrine of conservation of force, theoretically established by 
Leibnitz, and mathematically demonstrated by Huyghens, has in our 
days become an experimental truth of the first order, In consequence 
of the discovery of the mechanical theory of heat. It has been proved 
by experiment—and a whole new science has sprung therefrom—that 
the quantity of work spent in a given machine corresponds constantly 
with the quantity of heat produced; that, to put it in a more general 
way, friction, concussion, in a word, whatever in a machine $s known 
as those passive resistances which occasion the pure loss in machinery 
of a notable portion of motive power, generates heat. Heat therefore 
takes the place of motion, or rather is itself motion, and subject to 
mechanical laws. Thanks too to it, that portion of the mechanical force 
of the universe that we might imagine dissipated and lost, since it is 
never recorded as visible motion, is now found in insensible movements 
that make on our senses the effect of heat. The great principle of the 
persistence of force is then universally confirmed. From another point 
of view Lavoisier, in founding modem chemistry, demonstrated that in 
all transformations of bodies the quantity of mass or matter invariably 
remained the same. Thus: same amount of matter, same amount of 
force, is the double fundamental law that rules the universe. The 
famous nihil ex nihilo is no longer a metaphysical axiom, it has become 
a palpable overwhelming truth, the basis of science and industry, the 
foundation of all our industries and all our dealings with nature. 

Thus, then, the universe is one vast machine, whose operations are 
subject to mechanics, and whose movements are determined by an- 
terior movements; all of them, even such as are called voluntary, 
have been infallibly prescribed, it would seem, in the first movements 
originally imparted to nature. In this vast wheelwork, subject to 
inflexible fatality, what becomes of human will ? 

We seem to be reduced to the following dilemma: Either will is 
utterly powerless, or it can only act as being itself a part of the 
general system,—that is to say, in the character of a mechanical, blind, 
_ and fatal force; but if so, there is an end of human freedom. 

There was, however, one issue which Leibnitz with profound saga- 
city discerned, and this was the origin of a theory that has passed for 
an absolutely chimerical one, for want of sufficient attention to the pro- 
found motive that suggested it:—we mean the theory of pre-established 
harmony. It does, indeed, seem to result from the preceding train of 
thought that the soul can neither create nor direct motion ; but if 


1 


there be no direct action, there may at least be correspondence. Whe. 


should not the First Cause have so calculated the series of movements 
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in the universe that at a given moment such a movement should cor- 
respond with such a volition? and, reciprocally, why should not God 
have laid down for souls such an internal law of development that, 
with such and such external movements, such and such sensations 
should invariably correspond? The voluntary act would be purely 
internal, and would not need any mechanical force to act externally. 
The laws of mechanics themselves would have been so determined as 
to serve our wills. According to this hypothesis, the most absolute 
mechanism would not be in contradiction with free-will. It is true 
that Leibnitz’s doctrine of pre-established harmony did not save free- 
dom, because he admitted an internal determinism in souls, as well 
as the external determinism of which we have been speaking ; but 
this is æ different train of ideas, with which we have not to occupy 
ourselves here. | 

Thus pre-established harmony was able to disengage moral liberty 
from the bonds of mechanics: so much is evident; but at what cost 
was this done? At the cost of the most exorbitant assertions and the 
strangest consequences. To begin with, this hypothesis not only con- 
tradicts common sense, but also that inner consciousness which appears 
most incontrovertibly to assert a direct action of our will on our bo dily 
organs. Moreover, if it bé true, as Leibnitz tells us, that whatever 
occurs in souls occurs as though there were no body, and in bodies as 
though there were no souls, does it not follow that the whole material 
universe might be destroyed without our perceiving it? Thus, were 
it God's pleasure to annihilate all the world with the exception of one 

_ Single monad, would not that monad alone persist in being the whole 
universe? But if so, what need is there of a universe at all? And 
why should we'suppose that anything exists besides this one monad? 
Conversely, if it pleased God to annihilate souls while letting bodies 
subsist, history would go on none the less in its destined course; and, 
to an external observer, nothing would be changed. Think of it! 
these revolutions, wars, great political undertakings, parhamentary 
conflicts, eloquent orations—all these accomplished by soulless bodies, 
by automata without life and without thought. Is such a division 
of the world into two halves so independent, so separate, so alien, 
that they cannot assure each other of their respective existence,—is 
such an hypothesis, resembling as it does a universal somnambulism, 
much preferable to fatalism itself, or does it afford any solid security for 
morality to base it thus on one of the most extraordinary conceptions 
of the human mind? 

I should be extending these preliminary considerations too far were 
Ito recall other attempts at reconciliation made by metaphysicians, as, 
for example, Kant’s profound distinction between phenomena and 
noumena, the former alone being subject to mechanical laws, the latter 
being understood by Kant as one witk beings themselves free; the 
mechanical world being but semblance, freedom the reality; the former 
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produced by our sensibility and imagination, the latter constituting our 
very being, very essence. But laying aside all these metaphysical 
hypotheses, let us now inquire whether science itself, whether mechanics 
themselves, may not help us to discern a possible reconciliation. 

A philosopher recently lost to science, who was also a man of science 
—M. Cournot—had put out an important idea which may perhaps be 
looked upon as the starting point of the theory now under considera- 
tion. He had pointed out that man is able by his intelligence 
displayed in improving and better combining the different wheels of 
a machine, to lessen indefinitely the amount of physical work that 
machine has to perform in order to produce a given effect; and by 
a process of reasoning familiar to mathematicians—the infipitesimal 
process—he came to the conclusion that a case might be conceived 
possible in which the work should rigorously speaking be nil; for 
instance, in the case of organized machines—organisms in which 
purely mechanical physical force should be replaced by what M. 
Cournot calls the directing power, a power that would, he says, inter- 
vene and act, not after the manner of physical forces, not by adding 
its action to theirs or neutralizing them by a contrary action of the 
same kind, but by impressing on them an appropriate direction. 
This, it will be seen, was a return to Descartes’ principle, but with this 
difference: that instead of a rigorously mechanical direction which 
might have given scope for the objections of Leibnitz, a quite other 
sort of direction was here contemplated, having nothing in common 
with mechanical force. 

This idea of M. Cournot’s, whose penetrating and accurate cast of 
mind is known to all philosophers, has been accepted and reproduced 
without his responsibility by another learned member of the French 
Institute in the section of mechanics, namely, by M. de Saint Venant, 
who last year, before the Academy of Science—which was much sur- 
prised and not perhaps much pleased to find itself thus unexpectedly 
transported to the cloudy and fluctuating domains of metaphysic—had 
a curious note, since inserted in the Comptes Rendus, on the “ Harmony 
between Moral Liberty and the Laws of Mechanism.” M. Boussinesq 
himself thus sums up the theory of M. de Saint Venant. The latter, 
he says, 

“reduces from the first the mechanical effect of the will to a very small 
amount of work done—to which he gives the name of unlinking or awnhooking 
work, because he compares it to that of the workman drawing the click (or 
hook) that retains a pile-driver at a certain elevation, or to that of a man 
drawing the trigger of a loaded gun. He next shows that a greater and 
greater perfecting of mechanism indefinitely reduces this amount of work, and 
he is of opinion that nature, being more perfect than art, may have succeeded 
in entirely annihilating it. This comes in point of fact to the opinion held by 
M. Claude Bernard, who admits the influence of a directing principle while 
denying its power of creating any force—that is to say, of modifying in any 
one particular the physical conditions of motion.” oe 
In order to be quite exact, we are bound to say that the above 
VOL, XXXII, 2 G 
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solution has not satisfied all our scientists. It has been doubted 
whether it was legitimate from work progressively reduced to draw 
the conclusion of work absolutely nil; it has been asked whether the 
progressive diminution of work in this case has not had for its cause 
the anterior work of the workmen who constructed the machine, of 
the engineer who designed it, and even of the intelligence and will 
of the inventor of the machine; for it cannot without a petitio principi 
be assumed that none of these are mechanical forces, this being the 
very matter in dispute. 

Nevertheless, we hold it to be ady a great point gained that 
distinguished and competent scientists so well versed in the question 
as are M. Cournot, M. de Saint Venant, M. Boussinesq, and others, 
should have admitted as possible, as Involving no contradiction, the 
hypothesis of a non-mechanical power acting upon matter without 
adding to or subtracting from mechanical force,—a directing extra- 
physical power. Such an hypothesis, I repeat, is in itself valuable, if only 
as an hypothesis. Were this idea to be contested by other scientists, 
philosophers would always be entitled to refer them the one to the 
other. But we may now take a step further, and here intervene those 
labours of M. Boussinesq of which we have not as yet treated, but 
which we could not possibly have understood or appreciated if we had 
not previously summarized the order of ideas amongst which they rank, 
and into which they bring a new element, an ingenious point of view, 
which may make intelligible the hypotheses of MM. Cournot and Saint 
Venant, and remove the apparent paradox we seemed to discover in 
their theories. 

M. Boussinesq’s idea consists in utilizing in favour of the possibility 
of moral freedom a theory familiar to geometers under the name of 
singular solutions, and also sometimes spoken of as Poisson’s paradow. 
Agreeably to this theory, there may be, M. Boussinesgq holds, cases of 
complete mechanical indeterminism, that is to say, cases where a 
motor, having reached certain points called by the author points of 
bifurcation, may indifferently take one of two different directions while 
in either case equally satisfying the mathematical equation. There 
may be cases in which a body might indifferently remain quiescent, or 
ascend, or descend, without its preceding state necessarily determining 
any one of these hypotheses, all three equally satisfying all the prin- 
ciples of.mechanics, so that, in order to determine one of the three, no 
additional work need be expended. Under such a supposition we see 
that an extra-physical, extra-mechanical action might be the effect of a 
directing power. The author ingeniously compares the will to an 
engineer who, “ having to construct a canal along the summit of a hill, 
may at all points of that singular course distribute at pleasure.the water 
of the canal into the one or the other of, the two adjacent valleys, with- 


out having to make it deviate from its natural tendencies.” 


There would thus, according to M. Boussinesq, be cases, occurring 
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only under very special conditions no doubt, and as difficult, even the 
simplest of them, to produce artificially as to make a cone stand on its 
apex, but still cases theoretically possible,—cases I say in which the 
initial state of a system would not involve completely determined 
tracks for phenomena; those tracks would.admit of numerous bifurca- 
tions, which, once given, would reproduce themselves indefinitely, and 
would thus permit the continual existence of a directing power charged 
at every moment with the determination of directions. Analysis, indeed, ` 
can only demonstrate this theorem in extremely simple cases, as, for 
example, in a system of two atoms, and in other fictitious systems 
infinitely less complicated than that of our living organisms can ever be; 
but nature has resources unknown to art, and analogy may help us to 
“ suppose that she has by some transcendent calculation not beyond her 
power realized systems, not of two atoms, but of millions and billions 
of atoms, in which previous preparation may have rendered possible 
millions and billions of bifurcations. Thus the flexibility of life would 
be compatible with the rigour of mechanical law. 

In a word, then, we gather from the preceding theory that mathe- 
matics do not exclude, nay, that in certain cases they authorize us to 
assume, a sort of indetermination, and cases of bifurcation where the 
mere fillip required to decide the motor in taking one direction or the 
other might be nil, or at least determine the effect by the aid of work 
virtually nif, that is, without work. The physicist, the mechanician, 
who observe the result, would always find the permanent quantity 
they required. The directing power would not enter into the calcu- 
lation, and yet its action would be none the less real though not 
appreciable by the dynamometer. 


“We know,” says M. Boussinesq, “how much the geometers of the last cen- 
tury were surprised by the singular integrals that they met with in their 
researches and that analysis gave in reply to certain questions of geometry. I 
do not think I am mistaken in affirming from my own experience that the same 
astonishment is still felt in our own day by thoughtful minds when studying for 
the first time the chapter of Infinitesimal Analysis that treats of these. This 
astonishment arises from the mysterious and inscrutable property possessed, as 
we have seen, by singular solutions. 

“Tt would be deemed natural that so extraordinary a property should have 
called attention to the solutions in question as calculated to represent what 
there is of spontaneous, extra~physical, and special in the phenomena of life. 
Does it not seem as though this property ought to have led almost immediately 
to recognizing in them the special function of expressing the geometrical or 
mechanical conditions of an existence so marvellous and veritably singular as 
being endowed with consciousness and free activity in the midst of the immense 
inorganic world,—surrounded by a network of laws apparently regulating all 
the infinitely small variations of things? . 

“And yet no one, to my knowledge, had up to the present time put out this 
So simple and, as it were, so inevitable idea. Though it was known that 
Nature hardly ever fails to realize somewhere or other analytical facts as widely 
extended as those of singular solutions, no geometers seem to have inquiredem 
what in the visible world might be the peculiar domain and field of application 
of these solutions. 
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“It is probable that singular solutions would not thus have remained with- 
out application to real movements, or that, at all events, their employment 
would have been earlier foreseen, if zoologists had oftener been mathematicians 
as well, or if mathematical mechanicians had oftener thought what in relation 
to their science the curious material systems called organized beings might 
prove to be.” 

“J know no one, except Poisson,” continues our author, “who has endea- 
voured to make use of singular solutions in mechanics. He does this in his 
important paper on Integrals, published in vol. vi. (XIIme Cahier 1806, p. 100) of 
the Journal de PEcole Polytechnique. He has not omitted to point out the 
difficulty they raise from the point of view of an absolute determinism. 
But, taking no heed of vital phenomena, he regards them as affording a paradox 
well worthy to exercise the sagacity of mathematicians, which he for his part 
has no hope of throwing light on, though no doubt he had worked at it.” * 


We seb from the preceding quotations that the author of the paper 
under consideration does not only explain moral freedom by singular 
solutions, but also a far wider order of: facts, namely those which are 
organic and vital. He most distinctly admits, in common with the 
generality of the great physiologists and chemists of our day, that there 
is no vital force in the peculiar sense once attached to that expres- 
sion, that is to say, as a special force counterbalancing physico-chemical 
forces and neutralizing their action, a force competent to suspend 
natural affinities or to substitute those of another nature. No, accord- 
ing to the saying of M. Berthelot, which the author unreservedly 
accepts, “Lifes chemical effects are due to the play of ordinary 
chemical forces, in the same manner that life’s physical and mechanical 
effects take place according to the play of purely physical and 
mechanical forces. In both cases the molecular forces employed are the 
same, for they give rise to the same effects.” Nevertheless even those 
who carry the preceding principle furthest also admit with more or 
less vagueness that there is indeed a something else that will not enter 
into the formula. For example, Berzelius, while expressly denying 
the hypothesis of a special vito-chemical force, says, “ The unknown 
principle that we call life prepares, in a manner to us incomprehensible, 
varied conditions serving to develop the affinity of elements.” M. 
Claude Bernard signifies something akin to this when he speaks of 
“directing forces that are morphologically vital, while -executive forces 
are the same as in brute matter ;” and again when he says, “ Pheno- 
mena seem to be directed by some invisible conditions into the track 
they follow in the order that binds them. . . . It is this power or 
evolutionary principle that constitutes the guid proprius of life.” 


“My own explanation,” says M. Boussinesq, “throws light upon the views 
of Berzelius and Claude Bernard, who, rightly resolving not to sacrifice any of 


* Here is the passage from Poisson, a remarkably significant one :—“ The movement 
in space of a body subject to the action of a given force, and starting from a given posi- 
tion and with a velocity equally given, ought to be absolutely determined. It is there- 

ore asort of parađog that the differential equations on which movement depends should be 
satisfied by several equations, which fulfil moreover the initial conditions of movement. 
This difficulty, which does not appear to have been remarked, well deserves the attention 
of geometricians.” 
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the principles established by experience, even though one be not able precisely 
to reconcile them, admitted into the material phenomena of hfe the mtervention of 
a distinct directing power, without which physico-chemical forces might indeed 
produce, under fitting circumstances, the immediate principles that form the 
materials of the organism, but would not succeed in grouping them into cells 
and organs of determinate force. 

“The presence or absence of singular solutions and of the flexibility that 
they admit in the chain of facts,’ the author goes on, “seems to furnish a 
geometrical character adapted to distinguish essentially vital movements, 
above all such of them as are voluntary, from the movements accomplished 
under the exclusive empire of physical laws. An animated being would con- 
sequently be one whose conditions of movement would admit at very close 
intervals, or even continuously by means of the indeterminism to which they gave 
vise, the intervention of a special directing principle. This principle, very 
different from the vital principle of the old schools, would not have at its dis- 
posal any mechanical force that permitted it to enter into conflict with those it 
meets with in the world; it would merely, in the singular cases here contem- 
plated, profit by their insufficiency to influence the sequence of phenomena. 
Unconscious at the outset of individual existence and even always so in what 
concerns vegetative life, but so much the more docile to a superior or extra- 
physical law which is still unknown to us, it would realize in its own way in 
each animal and each plant an hereditarily transmitted specific type, by em- 
ploying for this purpose common materials taken from the mineral medium or 
from other organisms. Having afterwards, in man and the higher animals, 
arrived at a pretty advanced degree of development, and having acquired pretty 
delicate organs, in other words a nervous system, it would become sensitive to 
certain relations of those organs with the remainder of the body and with the 
external world, would awake to consciousness beneath their mutual collision, 
and then learn skilfully to direct its physical force to the accomplishment of 
premeditated aims.” 


Inother cases, thatisto say with regard to bodies inanimate, the habitn- 
ally narrow play of the laws of movement would prevent its manifest- 
ing itself, so that there would be nothing irregular, nothing fortuitous, 
about its mode of appearing. While acting with that character of 
consciousness or unconsciousness, of liberty or necessity, which it 
presents in the different living beings, it would also act as do the 
physico-chemical forces themselves, so soon as the occasion offered or 
certain determined conditions were realized. I need not point out 
that the existence of those conditions would in nowise have the effect 
of dictating to the will its choice; their realization, on the contrary, 
would place it in full possession of itself, in astate to abstain or to act 
at pleasure. 

By the aid of these quotations we are now, I think, perfectly able 
to give ourselves an account of M. Boussinesq’s fundamental idea. 
We regret that the exceedingly special character of his treatise pre- 
vents our following out the development of this idea in the demon- 
strations he gives us of it. Let us content ourselves with saying tbat 
he classifies phenomena under two heads :— 


“ The one comprehends those whére mechanical laws alone determine the 
sequence of states through which the system is to pass, and where, CONS Gis 
quently, physico-chemical forces leave no available scope for causes of another 
nature. The second class, on the contrary, includes those movements which 
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admit of singular solutions, and in which a cause distinct from physico- 
chemical forces must necessarily intervene from time to time, or continuously, 
without, however, introducing any portion of mechanical action, but simply in 
order to give direction to the system at each bifurcation that may present 
itself.” l 


After having reproduced the author's conclusions, it now remains 
for us to state our own, and to sum up what of interest philosophy 
may extract trom the work we have just been analyzing. Be it 
understood that we begin by admitting ourselves incompetent to deal 
with the mathematical theories of the author—they come under the 
judgment of professed mathematicians; but our interest lies in the 
inquiry, Should these theories prove as exact as the high scientific 
position df the author warrants us in believing, what support may be 
found in them by philosophy? 

Without doubt, and this no one will contest, rather than sacrifice 
moral freedom to mathematical mechanism, or, again, rather than admit 
an absolute contradiction between moral and physical order,—in a 
word, rather than give up morality on the one hand, or logic on the 
other,—one would make up one’s mind to admit metaphysical hypo- 
theses most contrary to common sense. Better a thousand times the 
pre-established harmony of Leibnitz, the transcendental idealism of 
Kant, than fatalism or an insoluble autonomy. But it is also evident 
that it would be simpler and more satisfactory to the intellect to find 
a mode of reconciliation in harmony with common sense, which would 
neither force us to deny the action of the soul on the body nor the 
reality of the external world. Now this is what might be done, were 
it established that Science herself does not exclude a certain phe- 
nomenal indeterminism—that, in short, she does not, despite the 
stringency of mechanical laws, exclude a certain contingency in 
phenomena. 

It is this that the instinctive good sense of Voltaire appears to have 
anticipated, making allowance for the manifest inexactness of his 
language in the remarkable note to his “ Poème sur le Tremblement 
de Terre de Lisbonne.” He combats that doctiine of a chain of beings 
and events expounded in magnificent verse by Pope in his “Essay on 
Man.” 


“ All bodies whatever,” says Voltaire, “are not necessary to the order and 
conservation of the universe; and all movements whatever are not essential to 
the series of events. A drop of water or grain of sand more or less can make 
no change in the general constitution of things. Nature is not in bondage to 
any precise quantity or precise form. No planet moves in a perfectly regular 
curve ; no known being is of a precisely mathematical configuration; no exact 
quantity is required for any operation. . . . . There are events which 
produce effects, and others which do not. . . . . In every machine there 
are effects which are necessary to movement, and indifferent ones which are the 

emesa SEQUENCE of the former and have no results The wheels of a carriage serve 
to make it'move, but whether they raise a little more or a little less dust the- 
- journey gets equally performed. We cannot, then, affirm that man necessarily 
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forms one of the links attached to each other in uninterrupted sequence. 
Everything is linked means no other than this: Everything is ordered. God is 
the cause and master of this order. The Jupiter of Homer was the slave of 
Destiny, but in a purer philosophy God is the master of Destiny.” 


It is clear that we must not take the above assertions literally, 
otherwise—as has been pointed out by J. J. Rousseau in a learned and 
closely dialectical answer to the note in question—the link between 
cause and effect would be broken at every step, and any prevision of 
the future rendered impossible. Very far from saying that nature is 
not m subjection to any precise quantity, we have rather to declare 
that the further we penetrate into her ultimate depths, the more we 
discover that she is in subjection to precise quantities. But if you 
subtract those evident inaccuracies, and those mere approwimations 
which are the very characteristic of common sense, there still remains 
a profound truth. There is the contingent in nature, otherwise there 
would be an end of human hberty. 

The author of a recent work of great merit, on “Contingency in the 
Laws of Nature,” * M. Emile Boutroux, has set himself. the task of 
demonstrating in a philosophical manner what Voltaire had expressed 
familiarly and popularly, and therefore without precision—namely, 
what of contingent there is in nature. He has laboured to prove that 
it is vain to attempt to preserve human freedom so long as it be taken 
for demonstrated that the physical universe of which our body forms 
part is absolutely and without exception ruled by mathematical laws. 
He has consequently maintained that mathematics express only the 
abstract result of the whole of natural phenomena; that the real, 
properly speaking, is, in so far as real, contingent and undetermined ; 
that mathematical laws are only approximations, means representing 
phenomena in the mass; but that wherever there is the concrete, were 
it only in the ultimate atom of matter, there is an oscillation between 
two possible states, there is an alternative which can only be decided 
as supreme liberty. The author of this paper admits therefore rigor- 
ously and philosophically what in Voltaire looks like the simple pre- 
judice of good sense—namely, that nature is not in subjection to any 
precise quantity. In a word, it seems to him that free-will has no 
other issue than the pre-established harmony or the idealism of Kant, 
unless we consent boldly to admit that all is contingent, that the laws 
of nature are merely approximative, and that phenomenal matter is 
a fluctuating world which is only ruled in its general directions and 
from a purely abstract point of view. But would not this very con- 
ception have some grave inconveniences? How say that the laws of 
nature are merely approximative when we see that the more we get 
rid of causes of error, the more inflexibly and precisely do those laws 
apply to phenomena, whence it seems to result that their supposed want 
of exactness lies in some fault in us, not in nature? Does not thaw 


* Paris, 1874. ‘ 
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saying that laws are merely approximative virtually amount to saying 
that there are no laws, and should we not escape from fatalism merely 
to fall into positivism? Finally, does not the contingent come very 
near to the fortuitous, and in order to -elude strict causality are we not 
incurring the risk of falling into chance ? 

Now here it is that the theory of M. Boussinesq may come to the 
aid of that of M. Boutroux, and, while justifying its fundamental idea, 
may restrain it within due limits, and express it in precise terms, which 
would render it far more probable. If indeed that were true of which 
mathematicians alone can judge, that there was a kind of indeter- 
mination that left intact the most rigorous applications possible of 
mechanical laws,it is probable that this might aiford a more satisfying 
mode of reconciling the two fundamental laws of our mind—the law of 
efficient causality, demanding that everything should be explained by 
what precedes it, and that there should be no more in: the effect than 
in the cause; and the law of finality or of progress, which demands 
that we should unceasingly add to that which precedes a something 
new not implicitly contained therein. The physical world subject 
to the first of these laws, without ever ceasing to be the domain of 
constant quantity, might, thanks to the flexibility indicated by the 
learned author of the treatise wider consideration, become also the 
expression of the ideal world in which reigns another law. Theree 
would thus be a veritable pre-established harmony between the two 
worlds, or rather an inter-penetration of them, without the scientist 
having a right to object, his demands being always satisfied, and 
that active idea which constitutes the soul being of a nature too far 
above force to need being taken into calculation. 


PAUL JANET. 
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Aemoir of Alexander Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and 
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ETWEEN March 20th, 1870, and May 22nd, 1873, there passed 
away four remarkable men: Thomas Erskine, John Macleod 
Campbell, Norman Macleod, and Alexander Ewing ;* men of a singular 
piety, nobleness, and worth; men, intimately bound together by ties 
of friendship, common interests, a common faith, a common work, 
and yet wide apart from one another, so far as the outward framework 
of their lives was concerned ; men whose memoirs, already published, 
it is most refreshing and inspiring to read, and whose work survives, 
and will survive, and will produce excellent fruit to generations yet 
unborn. For indeed it is of such men that the words of their 
fellow-countryman, Thomas Carlyle, hold true in the most absolute 
way :— 
“ Beautiful it is to see and understand, that no worth, known or unknown, 
can die even in this earth. The work an unknown good man has done is like a 
vein of water flowing hidden underground, secretly making the ground green :— 


it flows and flows; it joins itself with other veins and veinlets ; one day it will 
start forth as a visible perennial well.” 


Scotch as these four men were by birth and education, and so far 
as their immediate labours were concerned, their influence, neverthe- 
less, upon English thought and, more particularly, upon English 
theological thought, has been wide and deep, and will certainly be 
lasting. In the following pages it is proposed to attempt to form 
some estimate of the nature and extent of this influence. And, in 
order to do this, it will be necessary first of all to endeavour to form 


* Thomas Erskine, born October 18th, 1788, died March 20th, 1870; John Macleod. 
Campbell, horn May 4th, 1800, died February 27th, 1872; Norman Macleod, born . 
3rd, 1812, died June 16th, 1872; Alexander Ewing, born March 25th, 1814, died lay 
22nd, 1873. 
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some estimate of what the men themselves were, and what their 
relations to one another were. . 

Their outward lives were cast, certainly, in very different moulds. 
Bishop Ewing was a bishop of the unestablished Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. Dr. Norman Macleod was an honoured minister of the 
established Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Dr. Campbell was a 
deposed minister of the same Church. Mr. Erskine was a layman—a 
landed proprietor of considerable wealth and high social position, Or, ` 
again, to take the two ablest and most eminent men of the group— 
Dr. Campbell and Dr. Macleod—the life of the latter was that of a 
busy clergyman in a great parish of Glasgow, the life of a most active 
and effective worker, preacher, organizer; whilst the life of the 
former, after some years of unsparing and devoted exertion, first 
as the minister of Row on the Gareloch, and afterwards: as an 
evangelist through the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, settled 
down, through stress of broken health, into the life of a recluse, a 
thinker, a writer; in: which capacity he has done such service for 
the Christian Church as it will be our endeavour, by-and-by, to 
estimate, ; 

It is almost impossible, within fhe compass of the few pages of a 
Review, to present a complete or vivid picture of the peculiar charac- 
teristics and the special work of these noble and gifted men. For 
thas, recourse must be had to their memoirs. The common intellectual 
characteristic of the four was, undoubtedly, breadth—breadth of view, 
breadth of sympathy—accompanied by a strong and most tenacious 
faith, There was nothing lukewarm or latitudinarian (in the ordinary 
and somewhat offensive sense of that word) about them. The brief 
extract from Dr. Norman Macleod’s last speech, which is prefixed as a 
motto to the memoir of his life, might be taken as expressing, tersely 
and eloquently, not his feeling and conviction only, but the common 
feeling and conviction of the four :— 


“So long as I have a good conscience towards God, and have His sun to 
shine on me, and can hear the birds singing, I can walk across the earth with 
a joyful and free heart. Let them call mè ‘broad? Idesire to be broad as the 
charity of Almighty God, who maketh His sun to shine on the evil and the 
good; who hateth no man, and who loveth the poorest Hindoo more than do 
all their Committees or all their Churches. But while I long for that breadth 
of charity, I desire to be narrow—narrow as God’s righteousness, which as a 
sharp sword can separate between eternal right and eternal wrong.” 


It was this combination of breadth of sympathy and view with 
deep and earnest religious convictions that made the thoughts af 
these four men on all matters—particularly on the ever-new, ever- 
pressing religious problems of the day—what they were; so wide, 
and tolerant, and charitable, and yet se distinct and definite—so truly 

. eabbolic, so free from bondage, and yet sd strong in the full assurance 
of faith. The special quality of Dr. Campbell’s mind, over and above 
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this common characteristic of breadth, was its intensity, its concentra- 
tion, its severe unity of purpose and direction. Hence its power— 
hence the fact, which we take to be unquestionable, that his influence 
upon the theological thought of this nineteenth century has been, 
and is, much deeper, and will be much more permanent, than that of 
the other three ;—or rather, perhaps, we ought to say, the common 
influence which all the four brought to bear upon the Christian 
thought of their time received through him its strongest impulse— 
became, by his pen, most incisive, most impressive, most weighty, 
urgent, and solemn. Dr. Norman Macleod was pre-eminently the 
man of action—gifted in a most unusual degree for the pulpit, the 
platform, the organization of philanthropic and Christian work. Mr. 
Erskine’s printed utterances were always original and suggestive, but 
they lacked the thoroughness, the balance, the co-ordination, which 
were needed in order to give them an abiding place in theological 
literature. It was not so much by his books as by his letters and 
his conversation, which not seldom breathed a true prophet-strain, 
that he made his power for good chiefly felt. Bishop Ewing’s special 
faculty—and a most gracious faculty it was—lay rather in discernin g 
the truth in the utterances of others, adopting it, and throwing his 
whole weight, with a truly chivalrous generosity, into it, than in 
expressing in some permanent form his own thinkings. The lance- 
head of the book influence—I say advisedly the book influence—of the 
four was in Dr. Campbell: the other three helped to give the 
momentum and the steadiness. 

Principal Shairp, who knew and honoured and loved both the men, 
contrasting Dr. Campbell and Mr. Erskine together, writes thus :— 


“ Mr. Erskine, whatever truth possessed him, threw himself wholly into it, 
became absorbed in it, expounded it with a gentle yet vehement eloquence, and 
illustrated it with a wealth of ingenious illustration which was quite foreign to 
Mr. Campbell’s habits of thought. Mr. Campbell, on the other hand, even the 
truths he most realized, he could contemplate with long patience, could move 
round them, and consider them deliberately from every side—could see them in 
all their bearings on other truths, and see those other truths in their bearing 
on them. This patient power of balancing truths seemingly opposed, combined 
with the persistent adherence to his first cherished principles, contrasted 
strikingly with the vehemence with which Mr. Erskine flung himself on the 
thoughts that had once taken possession of him.” 


If ever there was a character, a life, a work, which was all of a 
plece—which was like the cloud of the poet, 


“That heareth not the loud winds, when they call; 
And moveth all together, if it move at all :” 


it was Dr. Campbell’s. Take up any one of his works; for example, 
his largest and most elaborate work, that on the Atonement ; read it, 
study it, seize its leading principles. Then pass from it to the recggg_ 
of his life. Read his letters; particularly, his letters to his children. 
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At once you see the thought, set in motion, at work, active. For 
example, the last chapter but one of his work on the “Nature of the 
Atonement” is headed, “That God is the Father of our spirits, the 
ultimate Truth on which Faith must here ultimately rest.” The 
Fatherliness of God is, in fact, the central thought of all his theology. 
Now, when we pass from the book to the life, we find this central 
thought of the theology converted into the cardinal principle of all his 
daily thinking, speaking, acting. Nowhere does it come out so 
tenderly and beautifully as in his letters to his children. Two short 
specimens must suffice in illustration of this; and let the readers ask 
themselves, whether anything could be more exquisitely and touch- 
ingly fatherly, according to the very highest idea of fatherliness. 
This is*to a son in India :— 


“ My darling boy, I do not wish either to oppress you with exhortations, or 
to ask for any expression of response beyond what your heart freely moves 
you to send in return. I know how delicate a thing our ‘ hidden life’ in Christ 
is, and how much our singleness of eye, and simplicity in cherishing the life 
that is in God’s favour, may be injured by speaking about it to others, even 
when those others are so connected with our thoughts and feelings, both as 
having counselled us and as praying for us, that we feel they have some right 
to know something of the progress in us in which they have so sacred an 
interest.” 


And this is to a daughter in England :— 


“Qur several lives are several webs; ourselves, the warp; our friends, the * 


woof; and not friends only, but all persons and things which modify our being: 
the pattern resulting being the joint result. My own dear child, this is but a 
most imperfect simile: for the pattern is not determined by the warp or the 
wool,—by what we are in ourselves, or by what persons and circumstances 
are,—but by the attitute of our spirits towards God in all things. For ‘all 
things work together for good to them that love God.’ So the weaving of the 
web must be going on in love to God, if the pattern is to be the ‘ divine ideal’ 
realized in us, So, darling, ‘ keep thine heart with all diligence, for out of it 
are the issues of life.” Keep it, by giving it to God.” 


In addition to those special gifts and endowments of these four 
men which have been already broadly indicated, there was a peculiar 
charm and attractiveness about them, which it was impossible not to 
feel, and almost impossible to resist. In the case of Dr. Campbell and 
Mr. Erskine, the circle, within which this charm was felt and yielded 
to, was comparatively narrow ;—narrower in Dr. Campbell’s case 
than in Mr. Erskine’s. It was otherwise with Bishop Ewing and 
Dr. Norman Macleod. They had a fund of native wit and humour 
and sentiment at command, which, added to their other gifts, enabled 
them always to interest and almost always to fascinate any society in 
which they found themselves accidentally placed. In both the men 
there was a great deal of the true “ popular fibre” of the finest kind. If 
Erskine and Campbell may be distingitished as the original thinkers, 
tbe. pioneers and founders, of the group,‘then the other two may be 
described as specially qualified by their natural gifts to popularize and 
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expound, to enlarge the boundaries of the new thought, and win a 
way for it into mind and heart, soul and conscience. 

In illustration of this we may be allowed to quote the following 
anecdote of Bishop Ewing :— 


“One day the head of a certain firm in London discovered him in the front 
premises of his establishment with all his assistants gathered round him. 
Dr. Ewing was holding them spell-bound with his affluent talk, interspersed 
with quaint stories of books and men, when suddenly he said, ‘But now I 
have something much better to say to you,’ and there and then he moved the 
little assembly to wonder and reverence and tears by giving them his blessing. 
‘I never saw anything,’ said the narrator of this incident, ‘that could be com- 
pared to this scene. The bishop was like a magnet among steel filings. I 
should rather say he took my young men and myself completely by storm; 
and, indeed, he never came to my private room to talk merely about business, 
without leaving with me the impression that he was ” An auditor, inter- 
rupting, said, ‘A godly warlock :’ (‘ warlock’ being the Scotch for ‘ wizard J: 
‘ Yes,’ rejoined the speaker, ‘ that was just it, he was a wizard; but the grand 
thing about him was that he seemed altogether unconscious of his power. 
He would half kill us with alternate tears and laughter, and, on rising to go, 
he would simply make us feel perfect fools by the ingenuous simplicity with 
which he would thank us for our kindness to him.’ ”* 





The same uncommon gifts were to be found in Dr. Norman Macleod, 
and perhaps in even a greater degree. 


“ Much as one enjoys,” writes Principal Shairp, “many things that come 
. from his pen, full as they are of healthy life and human-heartedness, nothing 
he has written is any measure of the powers that were in him. The ser- 
mons he preached, with the language warm from his heart, were far beyond 
the best he published. His addresses to public meetings were better than his 
sermons, for they allowed him to flavour his earnest thoughts with that 
overflowing humour which would have been out of place in the pulpit. Some- 
times when he met a congenial party at dinner, or on an evening, his talk im- 
pressed them more than his best speeches, so rich was it, so varied and versa- 
tile. But the time to get him at his best and fullest was when you sat up 
with him till midnight, all alone in his study, with none to hear but one 
familiar friend in whose sympathy he could fully rely: it was then that his 
whole soul came out in all its breadth and rich variety, touching every chord of 
human feeling, and ranging from common earth to highest heaven. The anec- 
dote, reflection, argument, bright flashes of imagination, drollest humour, most 
thrilling pathos, and solemn thoughts wandering through eternity, all blended 
into one whole of conversation, the like of which you never before listened to. 
In a moment he would pass from some comical illustration of human character 
to the most serious reality of sacred truth, and you would feel no discord. In 
other hands there would have been a jar, but not in his. Those who knew him 
well will understand what I mean; to others it cannot be described. At such 
times I used to think, that if all the pleasantest, ablest conversations I had ever 
heard at Oxford from one’s best friends had been rolled into one, it would not 
have made up such a profusion of soul as came from Norman then. No one, 
however weli he might otherwise know him, could estimate his full breadth 
and depth of nature, unless they had spent with him some such solitary even- 
ings as these.” 


The sketch of the individual members of this little group which we 
have room for on the present occasion is meagre and unsatisfactary,. 


* Memoir of Alexander Ewing, pp. 196, 197. 
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But it will serve to prepare the way for the consideration of the 
intellectual relations of the four amongst themselves; and this again 
will be our guide in estimating the nature, as well as the extent, of 
their influence upon English theological thought. 

The deaths of the four, as we have already noticed, lay within the 
short space of little more than three years. But six-and-twenty years 
separated the birth of the first from the birth of the last. Apart from 
special gifts and qualifications, it was only natural that the two 
younger men, Norman Macleod and Alexander Ewing, should look up 
to Thomas Erskine and John Macleod Campbell with something of 
the feeling of disciples. The biographer of Norman Macleod tells us 
that the two men who had most influence on-his opinions were Dr. 
Arnold ôf Rugby, and his own relative, Dr. Campbell. “ Campbell,” 
he says, “ had a greater influence on Norman’s views than any other 
theologian living or dead, and was reverenced by him as being the 
most heavenly-minded man he ever knew. There was no one at 
whose feet he was more willing to sit and learn.” Itis of the years 
from 1848 to 1851 that his brother writes thus. Later on, speaking 
of the years 1862 and 1863, he writes :— 


“ The subject of the atonement of Christ much engrossed his thoughts, and, 
although he had been long familiar with the views held on that subject by his 
cousin, Dr. J. Macleod Campbell, he now found in them new meaning, and 
adopted them more fully.” Æ 


Towards the end of his life, under the date of March 16th, 1871, he 
himself writes thus to Dr. Campbell :— 


“here is no one living who can so minister to me as you can. You always 
find my spirit, and enter into me, while others only touch me. I therefore feel 
towards you as to no one else, both as friend and teacher. If ever you have 
seed you wish to sow in a soil that will receive it and keep it, please cast it 
this way. Oh that you sent me now and then a few life-thoughts! How 
precious would they be!” . 


After Dr. Campbells death, on March ist, 1872, he wrote in his 


journal :— 


«What events of importance or interest to myself have been crowded into 
the months and’ days which have passed since these last words have been 
written! The thanksgiving for the dear Queen and Prince this week in 
London—the grandest thing, morally, I have ever witnessed or can witness ; 
and the death of my best of friends, and of the best man I have ever known on 
earth or can know—my own John Campbell! This last implies worlds to me 
as affecting my inner life. Oh, my dear, dear John ! I left thee to-day in thy 
grave, and the world can never more be the same tome. Thy light, shining 
through an earthly tabernacle, is gone; my staff is departed; the arm on 
which I leant is in the grave; and my best and truest of friends is dead! Oh, 
how I loved him and adored him on this side of idolatry! He was my St. 
Paul. No words of mine can express my love to him.” 


Such language as this marks with the most absolute clearness the 


„touching relation of love and reverence and real discipleship in which 
Norman Macleod stood to Dr. Campbell, and which was met by a 
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most affectionate confidence on Dr. Campbell’s part. We find in the 
Memoir of Dr. Macleod little or no trace of any special indebtedness 
to Mr. Erskine as a teacher. It was otherwise with Bishop Ewing. 
At a very early point in his life—so early as his residence in Rome in 
1840—he appears to have become acquainted with Mr. Erskine’s 
teaching, though not with Mr. Erskine himself. The first meeting 
between the two was on March 23rd, 1855; and “for them to meet 
once was to become friends for all the rest of their days.” The 
biographer of the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles says of this first 
meeting :— 

“ On returning to London it was his good fortune to spend an evening in the 
society of two men who have certainly done their age some servicg which the 
world will not soon forget—Thomas Carlyle and Thomas Erskine—both as- 
suredly ‘ prophetic souls,’ the one charged with the message that God is in 


history as inexorable law, the other coming among us in great humility, with 
the proclamation that God is in the human soul as inexorable love.” 


Of Mr. Erskine the bishop himself writes, under the date of 
February, 1861 :— 

“ It is always a great gain'to be with him. I learn more from his conver- 
sation than from all the books I read. His looks and life of love are better 


than a thousand homilies; they show you how divine a thing humanity 
is, when the life which we live in the flesh is that of conscious union with 


God.” 


The biographer of the bishop is a little dissatisfied with the fact, that 
“whenever he met with Mr. Erskine, or was engaged in correspon- 
dence with him, he invariably assumed the attitude of a humble and 
reverent disciple, although he might at the time be grappling with 
problems towards the solution of which he could gain but little direct 
help from his friend.” But, at any rate, so it was; and the affec- 
tionate reverence of the bishop was repaid by the sympathizing con- 
fidence of Mr. Erskine. 

“ You know,” so Mr. Erskine writes to him, “ that there are very few persons 
with whose conceptions of the scope and purpose of Christianity I have so 
much sympathy as with yours.” 

Towards Dr. Campbell, also, Bishop Ewing’s feeling was very much 
what it was towards Mr. Erskine. Under the date of July 24th, 1862, 
speaking of a recent visit to Mr. Erskine’s house, where he had met 
Dr. Campbell, he writes :— 


“ Although Campbell does not say much, what he says is marvellously 
weighty.” 
And— 


'“ Campbells book is wonderful: after that one has only to sit dumb.” 


Again, on December 16th, 1864, he writes from Palermo :— 


i 


“I trust that the teaching of Mr. Campbell, in his great work on ‘The 
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Atonement,’ and in his ‘ Thoughts on Revelation,’ will, ere long, bring light and 
order into the present chaotic condition of English thinking.” 


In a letter.to his brother, of October 17th, 1865, he says :— 


“T quite feel the force of what you say about the writings of Erskine and. 
Campbell. I can only say that I come away a wiser and’ a better man from 
their writings or presence, than from the writings or presence of any other 
men.” 


A few days before Dr. Campbell’s death, Bishop Ewing wrote to him, 


with reference to the publication of some of Mr. Erskine’s letters in one 
of the “Present Day Papers :”— 


“ Well, sixty years hence, perhaps, these few words of his in his letters will 
reveal the real life which was once among us; though, unlike St. Paul, his 
bodily presence was more than his books. I never cease. to feel - thankful, 
dear Mr. Campbell; that you put your thoughts into forms which will 
remain.” Í 


A few days later, writing to Mrs. Campbell, he says :— 


“ Perhaps beyond the circle of your own family no one will miss him who has 
gone more than I shall; not that I saw much of him, but he was here to refer 
to, and to be, as he was ever, a help in time of need. No one owed more to 
his theology than I did, though many have turned>it to better account. His 
works, and those of my first teacher, Mr. Erskine, form a double star, which 
has lightened an otherwise dark and dreary night.” Gi 


The intellectual relations of the two younger men of the four to 
the two elder are now quite clear. It remains to trace the relation 
in which Mr. Erskine and Dr. Campbell stood to each other. Dr. 
Campbell was considerably the younger man of the two; and, when 
he began. his ministry, at Row, in 1825, Mr. Erskine had already 
published his “Remarks on the Internal Evidence for the Truth of 
Revealed Religion,” and his “ Essay on Faith.” Writing to his father, 
from Row, on February 25th, 1826, he says :— 

“I have lately been reading a book, which I shall take home with me if I 
cannot get it sooner sent, Erskine’s ‘Internal Evidences, which is the only 
book with that title which deserves the name, as it is really an extracting of 
evidence from the peculiarities of the scheme itself; and in it a topic on which 
we once had some conversation is put upon its proper basis,—I mean the con- 
nection between the doctrines and the morality of the Gospel. He feels it a 
most dangerous thing to receive them both but as two distinct things; and his 
language, which you remember was mine, is, ‘I don’t say, believe the one, 
but remember you must also do the other; but, believe the one, and because 
you believe the one do the other. Yea, examine your belief, and you will find 
it the firmest basis upon which morality ever rested.’ ” 

Such was Campbell’s first introduction to the thoughts of Mr. Erskine, 
and he at once recognized in them the likeness of his own. Erskine’s 
first introduction to the thoughts of Mr. Campbell was followed by the 
same immediate recognition. He heard him preach in Edinburgh, 
early in 1828; and, “returning from the church,” so Dr. Hanna tells 
us; he said with great emphasis to a friend who accompanied him, «I 
have heard to-day from that pulpit what I believe to be the true 
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Gospel?” Personal acquaintance followed shortly afterwards, and 
“deepened exceedingly the first favourable impressions.” Mr. Erskine, 
hearing of the storm that was beginning to gather round Mr. Campbell 
at Row, spent some weeks there in the summer of the same year. A 
friendship which was to last for life, and which grew ever deeper and 
stronger with the growing years, thus began. Here, too, and about 
the same time, began the friendship with Mr. A. J. Scott, afterwards 
Principal of Owen’s College, Manchester, about whom something more 
must be said presently. | 


“All through life,” so writes the editor of Erskine’s Letters, “each of these 
three friends found in the other two what he found in none beside. Intel- 
lectually, socially, spiritually, they moved in separate orbits; each having a, 
path of his own, which with absolute independence he pursued. But the paths 
lay very close to one another; and so entirely on the same plane, sloping up- 
wards to the great central Source of light and life and love, as to constitute a 
separate sphere of religious ideas, aims, and aspirations, apart’ from and far 
above that of many with whom their names came afterwards to be associated.”* 


The relation, then, between Mr. Erskine and Dr. Campbell was one 
of entire independence on both sides. Hach had come by a path of 
his own to conclusions which placed him in a position of deep sym- 
pathy with the other. And thus they stood, side by side, to the end 
—each a living spring and fountain-head of intellectual and spiritual 
refreshment, which has flowed from them by many channels to the 
world around. We have now to endeavour to estimate the nature 
and the extent of the refreshing, healing influence, which they have 
exercised in one particular direction, namely, upon English theological 
thought. 

Of the extent of it, obviously it is impossible to form anything like 
an adequate estimate; for their voices have been multiplied by a 
thousand echoes, until they have penetrated into corners and crannies 
which have not the smallest conception of the source whence the 
original impulse came. Take the case of that excellent and widely- 
circulated periodical, Good Words, of which for many years Dr. Norman 
Macleod was the editor. Of course the editor of such a periodical can 
only give a very general direction of thought to the work which he 
edits. But considering what Dr. Macleod’s feeling was towards 

Dr. Campbell, it was impossible that, under his editorship, the work 
should not receive a certain bias and contract a certain tone, to say 
_the least, not unfavourable to the views to which Dr.-Campbell had 
given and was giving such weighty and forcible expression. Or 
again: take into consideration the various English channels, social 
and other, to which Bishop Ewing’s ecclesiastical position gave him 
access, and through which he could exert a certain amount of 
influence upon English thought. „The valued friend of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and of a number of other able and distin guished 


* Erskine’s Letters, vol. i. pp. 130, 131. 
VOL, XXXI. 2 H 
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English Churchmén, could not fail to add at least something, some 
impetus, to the general current and drift of theological thought, quite 
outside the special influence which he might exercise through his own 
episcopal charges and other published writings. Whatever his 
contribution might be, and by whatever channel it might come, it 
would undoubtedly receive its chief human inspiration from. the 
thoughts of Erskine and Campbell. Or again: take into account 
Mr. Erskine’s own rich and varied and impressive conversation— 
conversation of which Principal Shairp has given so lively and graphic 
a picture—conversation, within the range and influence of which came 
once and again such men as the Dean of Westminster, and: Professor 
Jowett, and Charles Kingsley, and: Mr. Maurice. Is it to be supposed 
that the * sparkles showered from that light-fountain” had no kindling 
and illuminating effect upon minds so fully prepared to welcome and 
profit by them ? 

‘' In the presence of the vague and almost illimitable horizon which 
thus opens up around us, it is well to seize upon at least some one 
definite point. Let us confine ourselves for, the moment to the 
question of Mr. Erskine’s influence upon English theological thought. 
His work on “The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel” was 
published in 1828. In 1852 Mr. Maurice published his well-known . 
volume on “The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament,” dedi- 
cating it to Mr. Erskine. In the course of this dedication he says :— 


“The pleasure of associating niy name with yours, and the kind interest 
which you expressed in some of these sermons when you heard them preached, 
might not be a sufficient excuse for the liberty which I take in dedicating them 
to you.‘ But I have a much stronger reason. J am under obligations to you, 
which the subject of this volume especially brings to my mind, and which 
other motives besides personal gratitude urge me to acknowledge. .... Have 
we a gospel for imen—for all men? Is it a gospel that God’s will is a will to 
all. good—a will to deliver them from all evil? Is it a gospel that He has 
reconciled the world unto Himself? Is it this absolutely, or this with a 
multitude of reservations, explanations, contradictions? It is more ‘than 
twenty years since a book of yours brought home to my mind the conviction 
that no gospel but this can be of any. use to the world, and that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is such a one.” i 7 i 


And in a letter addressed about the ‘same time to Mr. Erskine, 
Mr. Maurice wrote :— : . 


“I have longed to do what I have done for many years, when an ẹccasion 
should offer. I wished to tell others how much I believe they, as well as I, 
owe to your books—how much they seem to me to mark a crisis in the 
theclogical movements of this time.” 


We must wait for the much-desired, long-expected memoirs of 
Mr. Maurice to explain the exact extent to which he looked up to 
Mr. Erskine as his teacher. Whatever the exact extent of the obliga- 
dion, it could not be confined to Mr. Maurice. Mr. Maurice is himself 
a- fresh fountain-head of living waters, and whatever came to him 
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flowed through him to a number of other able and good men, by 
whom it was again dispersed through countless channels in multitudi- 
nous directions. Amongst such men it is enough to mention Robertson 
of Brighton, and Charles Kingsley—and perhaps we may add Augustus 
and Julius Hare. l 

These influences, however, of Scottish thought upon English theo- 
logy are, for the most part, indirect; very real, undoubtedly, but 
somewhat too indefinite to give the needful precision, without which 
our inquiry would have an unsatisfactory termination. For the direct 
and definite influences we must look specially to Dr. Campbell’s works. 
As we said before, the lance-head of the book-influence of the four 
men was in Dr. Campbell. His gifted friend, Mr. A. J. Scott, to whom 
reference has already been made, might have been a worthy fellow- 
: worker with him had it not been for his singular indisposition either 
to wnte or to publish. As it is, three “Discourses,” published by 
Messrs. Macmillan after his death in 1866, “are all the fruits that now 
remain of all the searchings after truth of a spirit so finely touched, 
that the two friends who knew him best, and who had each large 
acquaintance with distinguished men, have separately declared that 
he was the man, above all others they had ever met, who impressed. 
them with the sense of mental and spiritual superiority.” | 

It remains, then, for us to endeavour to define, as precisely as we 
can, the nature of the influence which Dr. Campbell, by his writings, 
has exercised upon theological thought, not in Scotland only, but in 
England also. The deposed minister of Row,—the man cast out of 
the Church of Scotland as a heretic five-and-forty years ago,—lived to 
see the Christian world come round to him,—lived to be honoured by 
the Church which had cast him out. We may truly say that he 
deserved, not only that this pacific revolution should come about, but 
that he himself should live to witness it,—should live to witness the 
practical reversal of the judgment under which he had suffered. For 
never did human sufferer bear censure, and obloquy, and the worst 
that his fellow-Churchmen could inflict upon him, more meekly and 
patiently, and with a larger, sweeter charity, than Dr. Campbell did. 
His final victory was the well-earned reward of a gentleness, which, 
without ever ceasing to be gentle, was always masculine and stron g. 
Mr. Erskine might well say of him in these touching words, spoken 
on his own death-bed :—“ Do it gently—with the gentleness of God. 
Be very gentle with me. There is Mr. Campbell, dear Mr. Campbell; 
he’s always faithful, but so gentle. Try to be gentle, with holy 
- gentleness.” 

The influence of which we have still to speak has been felt specially 
at two points in the sphere of theological thought, though it has also 
affected the entire surface; and it has been felt not only in certain 
definable results, but also, and perhaps even more, in method and tone. 
No reflecting person can fail to be struck with the silent revolution in 

2H2 
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Christian thought which has accomplished itself in ‘the course of the 


= last twenty years and less. The two points specially affected by it 


are those two great centres of Christian thought whence so much 
radiates, and upon which so much depends,—the Inspiration of the 
Bible and the Atonement of Christ. Dr. Campbell’s largest and most 
deliberate printed contributions to the thought of his time upon these 
two subjects will be found in his work on the “Nature of the Atone- 
ment and its relation to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life,” and 
in a later and shorter work of his, entitled “Thoughts upon Reve- 
lation.” ; 
Everybody knows. Wordsworth’s often-quoted lines :— 
ê «The child is father of the man, 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 

Dr. Campbell seems to have instinctively felt, and to have acted 
steadily on the feeling, that what is so desirable for the individual is 
at least as desirable for the Christian Church :—that, when theological 
thought must change,—as change again and again it must,—every 
effort should be made to link the new to the old by a gradual and 
natural transition, so that there shall be no break of gauge between 
the one and the other. In this he has succeeded marvellously; com- 
bining, as he did, in such a remarkable degree, reverence and sym- 
pathy for past modes of thought with the most absolute candour and 
courage in the reception of new and for the moment, it might be, 
unwelcome truth. So far as that revolution of Christian thought, to 
which reference has just been made, has been peacefully and happily 
conducted during the last twenty years, English theology is in no 
small degree indebted to Dr. Campbell. He has, at least, set an 
eminent example of the right method to be pursued in times so 
perilous and difficult as ours. He has done much to aid the sorely 
needed reconciliation between the past and the present, between the 
old and the new :—to interpret the old to the new, and to wed or weld 
the new to the old. No needless shock is ever given by him to the 
prepossessions, nor even to the prejudices, of his readers. It would 
be difficult to find any writings which combine, in anything like an 
equal ‘degree, candour, fairness, sympathy, boldness, and depth. 
Would that we could add to these priceless characteristics lucidity of 
style! In the very endeavour to be true and just, and to add all the 
necessary qualifications and ‘correctives, the language often becomes 
cumbrous, involved, and repellent. They are books for the student 


_ rather than for the general reader. For that very reason, their in- 


fluence is far greater than their circulation would imply. They are 
in the hands, they mould the thoughts, of those who are themselves 
the teachers of others. Thus their‘influence penetrates far and wide, 


md is unconsciously yielded to in quarters where perhaps it is least 


suspected. 
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This result is very much what Dr. Campbell himself anticipated. 
Writing to bis sister on January 23rd, 1856, very soon after the publi- 
cation of his work on the Atonement, he says :— 


* I have no reason to expect, even in the most favourable view, a sudden 
popularity or wide circulation, but only a gradual getting into the hands of 
thinking earnest men; and of ministers feelmg the responsibility of saying, 
* Thus saith the Lord, and awakening to the sense of the dimness and misti- 
ness of their own conceptions as to what they are saying, while carefully using 
the words of inspiration. That this isnot an uncommon state of mind, I believe 
and have indeed some cause to know. But my great hope is in God, on the 
ground that it is truth—needed truth, seasonable truth.” 


It would be impossible, it would be only misleading, to endeavour 
on the present occasion to pass under review both or either gf the two 
works, upon which the reputation of Dr. Campbell as a theologian 
must mainly rest, and through which his influence will continue to be 
brought to bear, directly and indirectly, upon the future of English 
theological thought. It must suffice to extract from the last chapter 
of his principal work, that on the Atonement, which the Times review 
pronounced, not without good reason, to be “one of the most remark- 
able theological books ever written,” two short passages which will 
exhibit in a clear light both the decided intelléctual position and the 
lofty level of spirit and feeling, from and with which the work was 
written :— 


“YT have not attempted to divest the subject of the Atonement of all mystery. 
I have not cherished the hope, or in truth the desire, of doing so. The self- 
righteousness that takes the form of a submission of faith to mysteries I indeed 
feel to be altogether a delusion. The assumed merit of a blind faith, in addition 
to the-error implied in all idea of merit on our part in relation to God, involves 
the absurdity of expecting to please God by exalting one of His good gifts, to 
the depreciation of another gift, equally to be traced up to the grace of the 
Father of lights. Any manner of subordinating of reason to revelation must 
be wrong, in which it is forgotten that we honour God in assigning to reason 
its due place, as truly as we do in assigning to revelation its due place; for to 
be jealous for reason is to be jealous for God, as truly as to be jealous for 
revelation is to be jealous for God. If self comes in and forgets that reason is 
a gift as well as revelation, and, claiming reason as its own, is puffed up of 
that which we have thus identified with ourselves, the temptation that thus 
arises to exalt reason and depreciate revelation is obvious, and the evil conse- 
quences to be anticipated great. But the remedy, the true and the only remedy, 
is, that we should hear the voice of God in reason as well as in revelation— 
that God, in whose presence no fleshshall glory. But as to mysteries, reason 
has its mysteries as well as revelation; and to shrink from mysteries is to 
shrink from all deep thinking on any of the high problems of our existence.” 


So much for Dr. Campbell’s intellectual position, a position with 
which no one will quarrel who has the respect which most Englishmen 
have for Bishop Butler, and who calls to mind what the author of the 
Analogy has to say upon the question of the province of reason in 
reference to revelation. But this intellectual position, profoundly 
religious as it really is, is even less characteristic of Dr. Cample#’s 
whole cast of mind and thought than is the temper, the tone, the 
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feeling, the spirit, with which he addressed himself to the discussion of 
the problems and controversies of the day. Those who knew and 
loved him will be eager to testify how true to the very man himself 
are these last words of his great work :— 


“The reader who has accompanied me to the close of this volume, in the fair 
mind and with the patience of love, has, I trust, felt that throughout I have 
simply sought to awaken a.response in his own inner being,—whether in this 
I have succeeded or have not,—and that I have written, not with the interest of 
theological controversy, but as aman communing: with his brother, man, and 
giving utterance to the deep convictions of his own heart as to the spiritual 
need of humanity and the common salvation. For I have written as seeming 
to myseif to hear, and as desiring to be used to help others to hear, with 
personal and practical application, the Son of God saying to us, ‘I am the way, 
and the truth, and the'life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me; ’*—the 
Father saying to us, ‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : 
hear ye Him’ ” 


If we were asked to express in the fewest possible words the two 
principal poles of (to him) ascertained and verified truth round which 
all Dr. Campbell’s other thinkings revolved, we should say, though 
with much diffidence and not without fear of doing him an uninten- 
tional injustice, that they were these :—The Fatherliness of God, and 
the self-evidencing character of Revelation. What a deep and firm 
hold these two convictions have taken of the best and most courageous 
English theological thought of the present day, there is abundant 
evidence to prove. It is the confidence inspired by these convictions 
that is the guarantee of the ultimate triumph of our En glish Chris- 
tianity over the perils which beset it through the excesses of ration- 
alism on the one side and of ritualism on the other. And to whom 
are those convictions mainly due? To many earnest thinkers and 
gallant workers in the cause of Christ and His Gospel, doubtless; but 
to none, we venture to think, in so large a degree as to Dr. Campbell. 
The deepest and weightiest and devoutest and most systematic 
thought that has been thrown into the right scale comes, we believe, 
from him; and to him, therefore, will be largely due its final, its in- 
evitable, and, as we hope and trust, its speedy preponderance. 

Thus, then, we define, as precisely as we dare to do, the nature of 
Dr, Campbell’s influence upon English theological thought; an in- 
fluence which received from the other three members of the group no 
inconsiderable amount of emphasis and momentum, always in the same 
direction. Admirers of Mr. Erskine may think that not sufficient 
attention has been paid, nor importance attached, to his contribution, 
by his books and otherwise, to this good work, in which all the four 
alike, according to their gifts and capacities, were sharers. One shrinks 
from the task of comparing and contrasting those whose relations 
to one another were what they were. But, in truth, the difference 
between Dr. Campbell and Mr. Erskitie—so far ag their published 
writings went, and upon the subjects which were common to both— 
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was just the difference between the artist and the amateur. Mr. 
Erskine was, indeed, first in the field as an author; and the origi- 
nality and suggestiveness of his thoughts had done much to prepare 
the way for Dr. Campbell’s writings. But there was a finish and a 
completeness and a fulness about Dr. Campbell’s works to which Mr. 
Erskine’s had no claim. Upon one great matter, however, Mr. 
Erskine spoke fully and frequently and emphatically, upon which Dr. 
Campbell, for various reasons, was comparatively silent ;—namely, the 
final restoration of all men. Dr. Campbell, we presume, was content 
to leave the problem with the question, asked in entire confidence in 
the Father’s righteousness and love, —“ Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” Mr. Erskine could not do so. On this point Prim- 
cipal Shairp, in his Reminiscences, says :— j 


“ Arising, perhaps, out of this tendency in Mr. Erskine to be absorbed in one 
great truth, which he made to overbear all other truths that opposed it, was 
his belief in the final restitution of all men. This seemed to him to be the only 
legitimate issue of the Gospel. The conviction that it was so grew on him 
latterly, and he expressed it freely. He used to dwell much on those passages 
in St. Paul’s Epistles which seemed to him to favour this cherished belief of 
his. In one thing, however, Mr. Erskine was altogether unlike most of those 
who hold the tenets of Universalism. No man I ever knew had a deeper 
feeling of the exceeding evil of sin, and of the Divine necessity that sin must 
always be misery. His Universalistic views did not in any way relax his pro- 
found sense of God’s abhorrence of sin.” 


The exact position of Dr. Campbell in relation to this great question 
will be best explained by the following extracts from a, letter of his 
own to one of his sons, and from a letter of Bishop Ewing to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Writing on April 24th, 1866, to the Archbishop (then Bishop of 
London), Bishop Ewing says :— 


“We have just hada three days’ visit from Mr. Campbell, of Row. He 
certainly lives in a region whose sun is as the light of seven days. THe differs 
from Mr. Erskine in one respect, feeling it possible that a free human will may 
eternally escape the Divine longings, which Erskine thinks incredible. But 
both live so in God, and realize so much of what love is, not as a mere amiability, 

but as the equivalent of righteousness, that to them those things, so puzzling to 
others, such as the Incarnation and the like, evolve themselves as simple 
corollaries; God in Christ only showing Himself to be what He always was, and 
inevitably must be.” 


Writing to one of his sons on July 7th, 1871, Dr. Campbell says 
(speaking of a review, in the Spectator, of Mr. Eyskine’s posthumous 
book, “The Spiritual Order”) :— 


“The reading now of the book as a whole still leaves the same impression 
that I received when he read portions of the manuscript to me; namely, that 
is an imperfect representation of punishment that resolves it into the desire to 
reclaim. But the conclusion at whieh he arrives is not necessarily affected by 
this defect; for that other element in punishment which he seems not to 
recognize does not necessarily involve the ordinary doctrine. I am thanktul 
to see the Spectator drawing attention so emphatically to the wide difference 
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between this volume and ordinary arguments for Universalism, in 1 the deep 
sense of the divine condemnation of sin which possessed Mr. Erskine.” 


If now it be asked, at what point of English theological thought 
the influence of these four gifted and noble men, and especially of 
Dr. Campbell, has been most distinctly and consciously felt and’ 
welcomed? the answer will not be difficult. It has been felt most 
deeply and welcomed most heartily by that large number of men, 
both Churchmen and Nonconformists, who are perfectly prepared to 
surrender to modern ¢ritical and scientific thought all that they can 
be reasonably asked to surrender to it; but who atthe same time hold 
fast by the Gospel of the Kingdom of God being firmly persuaded that 
the final outcome of all modern speculation will only be to make our 
conception of that Gospel more pure and potent for good than ever. 
The debt of gratitude which such men owe to the four Scotchmen, 
and particularly to Dr. Campbell, is immense. He, more especially, has 
helped them to detach, without any needless jar or shock, what was 
only temporary and accidental from what was really permanent and 
essential in their Christian faith, and so to.meet without alarm the ever- 
varying phases of contemporary thought. His last words on this 
subject are some of his weightiest and most helpful, written though 
they were when strength was failing, and when the hand of death had 
well-nigh touched him :— 


“ Let us not then be persuaded ” (so Dr. Campbell wrote in that last work 
of his, which he did not live to complete) “to come down to the lower ground 
of historical criticism for the justification of our acceptance of the Bible, seeing 
that we have higher ground to stand on,—and that, the only sure ground after all. 

“ The internal evidence?of Christianity must be the ultimate ground for faith. 
Miracles, apart from the light in that teaching to which they awakened atten- 
tion, and of which they were an accompaniment in harmony with its nature, 
would not be foundation enough,—no, not even a resurrection from the dead, 
apart from that life to which it has been the Father’s seal. ‘God ‘raised Christ 
from the dead and gave Him glory, that our faith and hope might be in God, 
But had not His faith and hope been in God—had not His words in death, 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit,’ been the voice and utterance of 
all His life,—how could the mere fact of His resurrection from the dead make 
us wise unto salvation, or have the central and foundation place which it has 
in that volume which has been given to teach us how we are to glorify and 
enjoy God ? 

“ Apart from what Jesus was. and spoke and did, His resurrection from the 
dead would'be no light of life to man. Assuming such a fact, apart from such 
a history of it and all the inspired interpretation of it, it would have been at 
most but an inexplicable mystery, a perplexing addition to the natural ‘history 
of man,—believed or not believed, of no practical importance. 

“J therefore begin at the point where the round of historical criticism, how- 
ever confirmatory of the simple faith of childhood, would place one: and that, 
‘a point which I dare not refuse to stand on, whatever the seeming * destructive’ 
action of historical criticism may be. Born in this land, I am placed face to 
face with the Bible, and cannot refuse its high claims, or refuse to weigh them, 
but at my peril. And I cannot say that, I cannot weigh its claims. In the 
gift of conscience my God has put the needed—the only needed—scales into 

ae: a 


* Reminiscences and Reflections, pp. 217—219. 
e ` 
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We unwillingly take leave of this httle group of brave and able and 
godly men, whose lives were indeed cast after a pattern of singular 
and exceptional excellence. That such lives should have been actually 
lived by contemporaries of our own, in the too often malarious atmo- 
sphere of this second half of the nineteenth century, is enough of itself 
to inspire us with hope and courage. The thought of them carries 
us back over a gulf of some five centuries to another group, between | 
which and this there are not a few points of interesting similanty. 
For the knowledge of this other and much earlier group we are in- 
debted to Miss Winkworth’s translation of “The History and Lite of 
John Tauler, of Strasburg.” The httle band of noble and devout 
men, with whom Tauler was associated, and of whom in many ways 
he was the head, must have had a very hard fight of it in those evil 
years of the fourteenth century in which their lot was cast—years 
desolated by war and pestilence and civil strife and religious con- 
troversy; a very much harder fight of it than even Dr. Campbell had 
in those weary years of his earlier life which issued in his deposition 
from the ministry of the Church of Scotland for the heresy of preaching 
that “Christ died for all men.” Amongst them, not the least pro- 
minent figure was that of a Jayman—the Erskine of the group—to 
whom even Tauler himself owed something. They have sometimes 
been described as “Reformers before the Reformation,’—a harbinger 
and pledge of a better day, which was in store for the Christian 
Church. We gladly accept :the augury. We,’ too, believe that a 
better day is in store for the Church, of which such men as Erskine 
and Campbell are both the promise and the type. The “visible per- 
ennial well” will surely “start forth” ere long. 

D. J. VAUGHAN. 


MR. FROUDE’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS 
BECKET. | 


Part II. 


N one point in the present controversy I must pay, as I may best be 
able, a debt of personal thankfulness to my opponent. The picture 
which Mr. Froude has drawn of the means by which Thomas reached 
the office of Chancellor, and still more the astounding picture of his 
demeanour in that office, have led me to think more deeply than I 
have ever done before on the important, bearing of his chancellorship, 
and of the way by which he attained it, ‘on his own history and on 
the history of England. When I look back to what I have already 
written on the subject, I do not think that I have misconceived any- 
thing ; but the work of looking again to the authorities with a special 
view to Mr. Froude’s misstatements has made some things come 
home to me more strongly than before. The aspect of Thomas’ 
chancellorship with regard to the general history of England I have, 
I hope, made clear in my last paper: I wish now to say something of 
the light which his chancellorship and the circumstances of his 
appointment to the chancellorship throw on the character of Thomas 
himself. 

When, now.a good many years ago, I tred to draw a portrait of 
Thomas in a paper which was reprinted in my Historical Essays, I 
spoke of him as essentially a man of his own age, a man who stood 
very high in the second order of ability, but who showed no sign of 
creative genius, no sign of having any thoughts or feelings above his 
ownage. This I hold to be the true view of him. I have seen him 
called an “ extraordinary man;” and in a sense this is true. But he 
was extraordinary rather by the extraordinary developement of ordi- 
nary qualities than by the possession of extraordinary qualities. His 
farf@is in some sort the result of an accident, the result of his being 
placed in a false position. That position was the archbishopric; in the 
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chancellorship he was, as far as his personal character goes, thoroughly 
in his right place. But bis appointment to the chancellorship presents 
some remarkable points of likeness to bis appointment to the arch- 
bishopric. It may be well to look a little more fully into this matter 
either than Mr. Froude has done or than I have myself done in earlier 
dealings with the same subject. Thomas then, I repeat, must be looked 
on as a man of the twelfth century, who seems on all points to have 
accepted the received standard of his own age. We see in him no sign 
of any very exalted general morality, of any anxiety to preserve consis- 
tency between one part of his life and the other. But we do seein him 
a strong sense of immediate duty, combined with a large amount of 
personal ambition. These two qualities working together made him 
throw himself with ardour into any position in which ‘he found 
himself, and made him strive to reach the highest ideal of that 
position, according to the standard of his own age. In this way we 
can understand the change from the Chancellor to the Archbishop, 
without being driven to suppose either hypocrisy or sudden con- 
version. And it must be borne in mind that the change from the 
Chancellor to the Archbishop was not the only change in the life of 
Thomas. The change from the servant of Theobald to the servant 
_ of Henry, though less marked, was quite as real. Twice in his life 
Thomas was placed in altogether new positions, in the hope.that he 
would carry the spirit of the old position into the new. Both times 
he disappointed the hopes of those who put him im the new place. 
His position is first ecclesiastical, then secular, then ecclesiastical 
again, without much choice on his own part. And in each case, as 
his position changes, his ideal changes. He is zealous for different 
objects at different times of his life; but he is always zealous for those 
objects which are naturally sought after by a man holding the position 
which he held at each stage. The most zealous of Archbishops had 
been the most zealous of Chancellors, and the most zealous of Chan 

cellors had been, not perhaps the most zealous of Archdeacons, but 
pretty certainly the most zealous among an Archbishop’s ecclesiastical 
advisers. Now aman of the highest order, intellectually or morally, 
could not have changed from one object to another in this way. Such 
an one would do his official duty in any office in which he was placed; 
but he would have settled objects of pursuit to be followed through 
life. He would either keep himself clear of. offices which were incon- 
sistent with those objects, or he would adapt his offices to his purposes, 
and not adapt his purposes to his offices. This last is what Thomas 
did. And it is what is constantly done by men who lack neither 
ability nor honesty, men who can rise to the highest level of their 
positions, but on whom their positions nevertheless act as fetters. 
Nothing is commoner than the remark that a man is changed by office. 
Sometimes this is true in a really bad sense; but it often sitply 
means that office unavoidably brings with it new aims and objects 
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anda new way of looking at many things. In a man of Thomas’ 
character, a man of restless energy and passionate fervour, this effect, 
of office is likely to make him throw himself with all his might into 
each successive office, to make him carry all the powers and claims of 
that office to their fullest extent, even at the cost of marked incon- 
sistency with some earlier course of action. Such a man is not 
unlikely to raise his office as well as to raise himself. There can “be 
no doubt that the lofty position which the King’s Chancellor has for 
ages held among state officials is largely owing to Thomas’ holding 
of the office. His zeal and energy in the discharge of the office lifted 
the office itself to a higher level, After Thomas’ day the Chancellor 
distinctly appears as a greater person than he’ was before Thomas’ day. 
Perhaps, ‘as we shall presently see, the greatest witness of all to the 
height to which the great Chancellor had raised the chancellorship 
is to be found in the fact that the King thotight it possible that 
he could hold chancellorship and archbishopric together. 

But the career of Thomas in the chancellorship was certainly not 
altogether what it was designed to be by those who took the first 
steps towards placing him in that office. We are not indeed distinctly 
told that the Chancellor disappointed the purposes of Theobald, as 
the Archbishop certainly disappointed the purposes of Henry. Nor 
indeed did he disappoint them in the same manner or in the same 
degree. But he certainly did not fully carry out all that was in the 
minds of those who procured his appointment. That appointment 
was one of the first acts of Henry’s reign.” It was made at the 
recommendation of Theobald, who thus transferred his newly-ap- 


pointed Archdeacon from his own service to that of the King. In so 


doing he was supported by the advice of two men who had been the 
King’s chief counsellors in his Norman duchy, Philip Bishop of 


Bayeux and the more famous Arnulf of Lisieux. His motives seem 


to have been twofold. Theobald, it must be remembered, had had a 
great share in the government of the kingdom, whenever of late years 
there had been any government. He had been actually regent—to 
employ a modern word—in the short interregnum between the death 
of Stephen and the coming of Duke Henry from Normandy. The 
King was young, and needed counsellors in the great work of restoring 
order after the anarchy; it was also believed that there were those about 
him who had designs against what.were now understood to be the 
hberties of the Church. Thomas, Theobald thought, was of all men 
best fitted to accomplish both these purposes.t With Theobald also 

* This seems to be fully established by Mr. Robertson, p. 26. 

t So says Roger of Pontigny (Giles i. 101, 102) :—‘ Eratque in ecclesia regni illius non 
modica trepidatio; tum propter suspectam regis ætatem, tum propter collateralium 
ejus circa ecclesiastica libertatis jura notam malignitatem. Nec frustra, sicut rei exitus 
indicavit. Cantuariensis autem antistes tam de præsenti sollicitus quam de futuro 
timidas, aliquod remedium malis, que imminere tifnebantur, opponere cogitabat; visum- 


que est ei, si Thomam regis posset inserere consiliis, maximam exinde quietem et pacem 
Anglicans ecclesiæ posse provenire. Sciebat enim eum magnanimum. et prudentem ; 
+ 
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acted Bishop Henry of Winchester, the brother of the late King, who 
had changed sides so often in the civil war. His ambition had latterly 
taken an ecclesiastical turn. His papal legation marks’ an æra in our 
ecclesiastical history as the time when—as was not wonderful at such 
a time—the practice of appealing to the Pope or his Legate took 
firmer root.* He had also been anxious to be Archbishop of the 
West-Saxons, or, failing that, at least to be acephalous Bishop of Win- 
chester.t All these schemes had come to nothing, and the grandson 
of the Conqueror, who had lived through so many storms, was passing 
into the more peaceful latter end of his days. But there can be no 
doubt that he was zealous for all ecclesiastical claims, and that any 
recommendations of his would have the support of ecclesiastical 
claims in view. Thomas, we may be sure, was designe@ for pro- 
motion, as a man who would help the King in bringing back peace to 
the kingdom, but who would help him in such a way as to do the least 
wrong to what Theobald and his counsellors looked on as the lawful 
privileges of the Church. By virtue of these recommendations, Thomas 
became Chancellor. Having become Chancellor, the objects of his 
first patrons became secondary. He threw himself, heart and soul, 
with all the fiery zeal of his nature; into the ideal of the Chancellor's 
office, as that ideal was understood by Henry rather than by Theobald. 

The position to which Thomas was now raised was an anomalous 
one. The chancellorship was a thoroughly secular office, and yet it was 
always held by a churchman. It must have left its holder very little 
time for ecclesiastical duties or thoughts. One part of its duties would 
be distinctly repugnant to the principles of an ecclesiastical zealot. 
For it was the Chancellor’s business to receive and look after the 
revenues of vacant bishoprics and abbeys, which, now that Flambard 
had feudalized ecclesiastical holdings, fell to the King.t His only 
function of an ecclesiastical nature was the superintendence of the 
King’s chapel,§ a survival of the way in which the King’s chapel and its 
clerks had grown into a school of royal officials. And, besides the formal 
duties of his office, an able and active Chancellor was sure to find the 
whole business of the realm pass through his hands. Not yet 
officially a judge, the Chancellor was one of a class of royal officials 


qui et zelum Dei haberet cum scientia, et ecclesiasticam libertatem totis affectibus æmula- 
retur. Adscitis igitur ad se Cantuariensis antistes Philippo Baiocensi et Arnulfo 
Lexoviensi episcopis, quorum consiliis rex in primordiis suis innitebatur, cœpit de 
Thomæ prudentia, strenuitate et fidelitate, atque morum laudabili et admirabili mansue- 
tudine inferre sermonem, memoratisque episcopis secundum voluntatem et suasionem 
archiepiscopi annuentibus, Thomas regiam ingressus curiam cancellarii nomen oficium- 
que suscepit.” The double motive comes out more strongly in the Life by John of 
Salisbury (Giles i. 321). Thomas was designed to work upon the Kine’s mind, lest he 
should deal with England as a conquered country. “Ne . . . insolentius ageret 
jure victoris, qui sibi videbatur, etsi aliter esset, populum subegisse, cancellarium pro- 
curabat in curia ordinari, cujus ope et opera novi regis, ne sæviret in ecclesiam, impetum 
cohiberet, et consilii sui temperaret mglitiam, et reprimeret audaciam officialium, qui sub 
obtentu publics potestatis et pretextu juris, tam ecclesie quam provincialium facultates 
diripere ‘conspiraverant.” ° m» 

* See Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 314. t Will. Fil. Steph. 136. 

+ Ibid. p. 317 § Ibid. 
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who were constantly employed in judicial commissions. But the office 
was always held by a churchman; few or no laymen could in those 
days have been found fitted for such a post, and indeed the thought of 
a lay Chancellor does not seem as yet to have come into the head of 
any man. Like other churchmen in the royal service, the Chancellor 
looked forward to a bishopric as the reward of his services; but up to 
this time the office, with all its power, was looked on as one which it 
was unworthy of a bishop either to accept or to keep.* It would seem 
that the clerical holders of these temporal. posts seldom took priest’s 
orders till they were nominated to bishopries. In the case of Thomas 
this is specially recorded and insisted on. The great statesman and 
captain was ecclesiastically a mere deacon; the far higher and more 
mysterio calling of the priesthood was not profaned by him. On 
the other hand there was the anomaly of a deacon holding a crowd of 
benefices the duties of which only a priest could perform. Thomas 
could never have sung a mass either in Beverley minster or in the 
parish church of Saint Mary-le-Strand. 

The mere fact of Theobald’s recommendation of Thomas to the 
chancellorship, and the motives which led him to make that recom- 
mendation, are stated by Mr. Froude neither unfairly nor inaccu- 
rately, though the importance of the fact is somewhat slurred over in 
his hurried way of telling the story., Itis his portrait of Thomas as 
Chancellor against which historical truth must cry out. Of the most 
important of Mr. Froude’s charges, that by which Thomas’ warlike 
exploits beyond sea were turned into the deeds of a highwayman and 
incendiary at home, I have already spoken. But most of the other 
touches in Mr. Froude’s portrait are equally imaginary. In a passage 
which I have already quoted, Mr. Froude has said that “the only 
virtue which Edward Grim allows him to have preserved unsullied 
was his chastity.” Nothing hke this can be found in Grim’s text, 
which I have also quoted;t besides chastity, he counts up several 
other virtues. The chastity of Thomas at this time is so strongly 
insisted on as to make it plain that it was a somewhat unusual virtue. 
If we trust his biographers, he preserved it under unusual temptations,$ 


a” 


* See Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 358. William Fitz-Stephen (186) speaks of the Chan- 
cellor ag likely to be a bishop or archbishop before he dies. It must be remembered 
that the greatest minister before Thomas, Roger Bishop of Salisbury, was first Chancellor, 
afterwards bishop and Justiciar. On his promotion to these higher offices, he resigned 
the lower post of Chancellor to his son. 

t Nineteenth Century, June, 1877, p. 560. 

t CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, April, 1878, p. 129. 

§ The chastity of Thomas is spoken of in a marked way by all the biographers. Jo. 
Salis. (Giles, i. 821); Herbert, i. 11—16. Edward Grim (13) calls him, “licet aliter 
aliqui estimaverunt, corpore castus.” This refers to the special stories mentioned by 
some of the other writers. “William Fitz-Stephen (188) mentions the King’s attempts 
to make him partake in his own vices: “ Super quo et rex ipse diurnas ei et nocturnas 
tendebat insidias: sed tanquam vir timoratus et a Deo predestinatus, munditie carnis 
intendens, lumbos præcinctos habebat.” Wiliam of Canterbury (Giles, ii. 8), after 
using words which seem to come from two passages of John of Salisbury (320, 321), goes 
on to tell a story how Thomas refused the advances of a mistress of the King living at 
Stafford, and how his host, who fancied that Thomas had gone to visit her, found him 
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and was strict in the punishment of vices of an opposite kind, at all 
events in men of his own order and following.* But neither Edward 
Grim nor any one else speaks of it as his only virtue. Mr. Froude 
may perhaps not count it among virtues that Thomas was already 
strict in his devotions and bountiful in almsdeeds, and that he already 
bared his back to the discipline.t Mr. Robertson, with more force, 
denies the merit of his alleged humility, because it is allowed that he 
was humble only with the humble, and repaid the proud in their own 
coin.t But it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the statement that 
any of Thomas’ biographers speak of chastity as his only virtue really 
comes, not from Edward Grim, who says nothing the least like it, but 
from two or three passages in a wonderful declamation of Herbert of 
Bosham, which, dealt with after Mr. Froude’s fashion, looked,at rather 
than read, might convey such an impression. And I am bound to add 
that, if it be lawful in any case to look at your author instead of read- 
ing him, it is allowable in the case of Herbert of Bosham. When Mr. 
Robertson comes to reprint him, it is to be hoped that he will put the 


sleeping on the floor in his own house. The story is told by Garnier (12), with the 
addition of the names :— 


“Ti secunz Reis Henris, ke d’Angleterre ert sire, 
Et amout une Dame, la gentchur de Empire ; 
Avice d’Estafort out à nun, jo oi dire.” 


The host of Thomas, who in William’s version is simply “ oppidanus,” becomes “ Vivien 
le clerc.” In Roger of Pontigny (104) Thomas is made an example of confessorship in 
the same cause in which Thomas the Second of York was a martyr. Nearly the seme 
story is told of the contemporary Malcolm King of Scots and of Lewis the Eighth of 
France. The words of William Fitz-Stephen (189) that Thomas’ confessor, Robert of 
Merton, said, “ex quo cancellarius factus est, nulla eum polluit luxuria,” surely do not 
mean, as Mr. Robertson (p. 51) seems to imply, that Thomas became stricter after his 
appointment to the chancellorship, but merely that Robert's knowledge of his habits 
began at that time. 

% W. Fil. Steph. 189. ‘Vir pudicus cancellarius, osor turpitudinis et impudicitie, 
quendam clericum suum magne prosapie, Ricardum de Ambli, pro eo quod cujusdam 
socii sui, dum longinquo aberat in transmarinis, uxorem seduxerat, et accubuerat, facta 
ei persuasione quod vir ejus in fata concessisset, a dono et amicitia sua projecit; et in 
turri Londonis incarceratum, et in compedibus din afflictum, teneri fecit.” This is one 
of those “ characteristic incidents, particular things which men representative of their 
age indisputably did,” which, as Mr. Froude says, “convey a clearer idea than any 
general description.” It illustrates the kind of estimation in which the irregular mar- 
riage or tolerated concubinage of a secular priest was then looked on. It was a relation 
into which a woman who altogether shrank from unfaithfulmess to her husband did not 
scruple to enter. 

+ William Fitz-Stephen (190) gives us the names of those who ministered the 
discipline. His whole account of the chancellorship, which is much the fullest, should 
be most carefully studied. The portrait which it draws is so utterly unlike Mr. Froude’s 
that it seems hardly possible that he can have read this part of the Life. Yet it is from 
this part of William Fitz-Stephen’s work that all the stories and pictures come which 
are to be found in every child’s book. 

+ W. Fil. Steph. 190: “ Humilis erat humilibus, elatis ferus et violens; quasi innatum 
erat ei, 

“ Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 


Ed. Grim, 13: “Corde humilis sed inter humiles, nam inter potentes potentior ipse ac 
sublimior apparebat.” Garnier, 11: 


«Mut ert humles de quer et de vis ert mult fers. 
As povres humles ert, as hauz de fer reguart; 
Agnels esteit dedeuz, de fors semlout 1¢part.” ees 


See Robertson, p. 315. 


- 


fact. 
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facts in one type, and the moralizing comments in another.* Herbert 
has several pages of moralizing comment on the chastity of Thomas 
and on chastity in general, in which he has two passages which might 
at a glance suggest what Mr. Froude attributes to Edward Grim. 
Speaking of a time earlier than the chancellorship, he says :t— 


“ Castitatis semper amator vehementissimus fuit, in hoe jam uni sanctorum 


similis de quo lezitur quod, etsi superbus et vanus, castus tamen habebatur in 
corpore.” 


i 


Somewhat further on he risks a rather perilous precept :{— 


“ Cujus [castitatis] ut breviter dicatur in juvene tanta virtus est et tanta 
securitas, ut propter Dominum habenti hanc juveni parum est quin dicere audeam, 
Habes castitatem : fac quiequid vis.” 


This is‘more like Mr. Froude’s quotation than anything in the writer 
from whom he quotes. Yet Herbert is far from asserting that Thomas 
acted on the principle that, if he were only chaste, he might do what he 
pleased, burning and man-slaying included. And one virtue more, 
perhaps two, he emphatically claims for him. He was—at a time 
when he was not either Chancellor or Archdeacon—too much given to 
youthful vain-glory; but he had his merits:— 

“Nec tamen penitus omni virtutum gratia fuit destitutus. Castitatis amator, 


et dicimus, veritatis emulus, fidem etiam que terrenis debetur dominis summa 
semper colens devotione.”§ 


And yet more distinctly, after one of the passages already 


. quoted :— 


“ Præterea labia mendacia et linguam semper detestabatur detrahentem.”|] 


It is a little hard that a man who, at his worst, at least hated false- 
hood and the slanderous tongue, should be specially picked out, ages 
after his death, as the victim of the wildest slanders. It is hard that 
a man who loved to keep faith to his earthly lord should, simply 
because his zeal for his lord’s service carried him beyond the decencies 
of his ecclesiastical calling, be painted as an “unscrupulous and 
tyrannical minister,” who carried fire and slaughter and havoc 
through the lands which his lord had handed over to his keeping. 

That Thomas disappointed the expectations of Theobald in his 
recommendation of him for the chancellorship is a point on which I 
have no controversy with Mr. Froude. It is in fact a main point in 
my conception of his character. But there is something singularly 
unlucky in ‘the ‘way in which Mr. Froude goes about to prove the 


~ 


* Mr. Robertson (p. 5) complains with reason of Herbert’s “tedious moralizing and 
rhetorical flourishes,” and adds that “ his Liber melorum is (as Dr. Giles seems painfully 
to feel) hardly readable even by an editor, and is utterly unreadable by any one else.” 
Yet one cannot help feeling some sympathy: sith Herbert when, at the end of his 
biography, he prays that no one will mutilate his book: “Si novit melius, corrigat, 
Hoewridem placet; sed hoc oro, ne mutilet.” 


+ Giles, ii. 11. t Ibid § Giles, i. 12 || Ibid. 11. 
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“In his new dignity he seemed at first likely to disappoint the archbishop’s 
expectations of him. Some of his biographers, indeed, claim as his perpetual 
merit that he opposed the bestias curie, or court wild beasts, as churchmen 
called the anticlerical party. John of Salisbury, on the other hand, describes 
him as a magnificent trifler,a scorner of law and the clergy, and given to 
scurrilous jesting at laymen’s parties. At any rate, except in the arbitrari- 
ness of his character, he showed no features of the Becket of Catholic 
tradition.” * 


He adds in @ note :— 


«c Dum magnificus erat nugator in curia, dum legis videbatur contemptor et 
cleri, dum scurriles cum potentioribus sectabatur ineptias, magnus habebatur, 
clarus erat et acceptus omnibus.’—John of Salisbury to the Bishop of Exeter. 
Letters, 1166.” 

Mr. Froude’s ill luck in dealing with his authorities comes tpon him 
at this stage with even greater strength than usual. It is of course 
merely his ill luck; but then it is very ill luck indeed. It may be what 
some people call pedantry to notice that Mr. Froude writes, “ Bishop 
of Exeter,” when he should have written “Archdeacon.” The letter 
will be found in Dr. Giles’ John of Salisbury (ii. 6), and its heading 
is “Baldwino Exoniensi archidiacono.” But why did Mr. Froude 
lose so good an opportunity as he had got hold of for twitting 
John of Salisbury with inconsistency, for describing him as playing 
the part of Mr. Facing-both-ways? No one would have found 
out from Mr. Froude that the persons spoken of as “some of his 
biographers,” who say one thing, and who are opposed to “ Jobn of 
Salisbury, on the other hand,” are really only a plural form—perhaps 
a pluralis eacellentie—for John of Salisbury himself. At least the 
words “bestiæ curiæ” do occur in the Life by John of Salisbury,f and 
I do not see them in any of the other Lives. To be sure Mr. Froude’s 
eye, in looking at the heading of John of Salisbury’s Life in Dr. Giles, 
may have been caught by the words, “ Auct. Alano,” and he may not 
have gone on to read the words “et Joanne Sarisb.” He may thus 
have thought that he was reading Alan instead of John. It might 
be going too far afield to hint that he may have confounded the 
“bestiee curiae,” with whom Thomas had to wrestle in a figure, with the 
“bestia terra,” which, according to Herbert of Bosham,t he still con- 
tinued to hunt in the flesh. Anyhow, if anybody contradicts anybody, 
it is John of Salisbury who contradicts himself. And surely it would 
have been better for Mr. Froude’s purpose to represent John of Salis- 
bury as contradicting himself than to represent him as contradicting 
somebody else. But in truth there is no real contradiction. John of 
Salisbury, speaking with different objects in the two passages, not 
unnaturally gave each a different tone and colour. But there is no 
contradiction as to fact. Thomas led the life of a layman; he did 
not stand up for ecclesiastical claims, as he afterwards did; he may 
have seemed to be a despiser of the canon law and the clempy; 


# Nineteenth Century, June, 1877, p. 560. + Giles, 1. 321. t Herb. Bes. i. 20. 
VOL. XXXII. 2I i : 
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and yet he may, which is what John of Salisbury really says that he 
did, have withstood acts of oppression, whether directed against church- 
men or against laymen. The beasts of the court had to be witb- 
stood on behalf of both—* pro necessitate ecclesia et provincialium.” ” 
Mr. Froude’s evil genius again kept him from seeing this last 
word. It might be a curious question for guessing what word that 
evil genius made him see when he quoted John of Salisbury as making 
Thomas given to “scurrilous jesting at laymen’s parties.” There is 
nothing answering to “laymen’s parties” in the Latin; but it may be 
that the look of the word “potentioribus” suggested the thought of 
“potationibus.” 

But most amazing of allis the way in which Mr, Froude winds up 
this strange paragraph :—“ At any rate, except in the arbitrariness of 
character, he showed no features of the Becket of Catholic tradition.” 

If by the vague phrase “the Becket of Catholic tradition” is 
‘meant Archbishop Thomas as described by his biographers, it is 
certain that many of the features of his later character had already 
shown themselves in the days of bis chancellorship. Strictness of 
moral conduct, abundance of almsdeeds, severe religious mortifications, 
generally the main features of a personally devout life, are seemingly 
no part of the “Becket of Catholic tradition,” as conceived by Mr. 
Froude. Yet: Mr. Froude, in some of his less controversial moods, 
would have been just the man to tell how Thomas, after despising the 
blandishments of Avice of Stafford, was found by the host who spied 
out his’ goings so uncharitably, sleeping, worn out with his austerities, 
on the hard floor of his chamber. Perhaps “an atmosphere of legend 
renders the tale suspicious;” yet it is told by contemporary writers 
with names of persons and places. It can hardly be sheer invention ; 
if true, it certainly shows that Thomas the Chancellor did already 
forestall several of the features of “the Becket of Catholic tradition.” 


If we chose to be very exact in counting up the number of marked 
changes in the conduct and character of Thomas, we might begin with 
the time when he entered the service of Theobald. A distinct increase of 
seriousness of purpose and demeanour is marked by his biographers at 
this point.t But this is no more than naturally takes place in any man at 
the time when he first devotes himself to any serious calling, especially 


* Giles, 1. 821: “‘ Quotidie hinc pro domini sui regis salute et honore, inde pro necessi- 
tate ecclesie ef provincialium, tam contra regem ipsum quam contra inimicos ejus 
contendere cogebatur et variis artibus varios eludere dolos. Sed hoc precipue perurge- 
bat quod indesinenter oportebat eum pugnare ad bestias curiæ, et velut cum Proteo ut 
dici solet, negotium gerere, et quasi in palestra exercitari.”” The phrase of “bestie 
curi ” seems to be borrowed from a phrase of Boetius with regard to his enemies at 
the court of Theodoric, but I have not the consolation of bis company, so as to be able 
to quote his exact words. i 

+ Edward Grim (9): “ Ubi ludis et levitate postposita seniorum sapientumgue ser- 
monibus ad meliora semper animum informabat.” „Herbert (i. 12) makes him dissatisfied 
with his secular life: “ Cernens itaque hic noster Thomas professionem professioni et sic 
conversationem conversation! contrariam, cogitavit a curiis secularium ad aliquem 
grandem virum ecclesjasticum se transferre.” i 
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if that calling is of a religious kind. Up to this time the young citizen 
of London was an ordinary layman, who had set himself down to no 
special line of life. In entering Theobald’s service, he entered on an 
ecclesiastical line of life, and, though he did not take on himself the 
priesthood, he did take on himself the lower orders of the ecclesiastical 
ministry. As a deacon, in the Archbishop’s service and high in his 
confidence, the atmosphere in which he lived was ecclesiastical ; 
he accordingly became a zealous advocate of ecclesiastical claims. 
Presently, by the act and at the bidding of his ecclesiastical master, 
he was removed from this purely ecclesiastical sphere to the purely 
temporal sphere of the King’s court. He became suddenly the most 
powerful man in the kingdom, the most intimate and trusted counsellor 
of the King in his great work of doing justice and making peace. 
Whatever was done in the land, he was emphatically the doer of it. 
And, while he filled so pre-eminent a position in public affairs, he was 
further admitted by his young sovereign to a measure of personal fami- 
liarity some of the recorded instances of which approach the grotesque. 
When the King’s son was of an age to need a governor, it was to the 
care of Thomas that he was entrusted; when a wife was sought for him 
in his childhood, it was Thomas who was sent to seek for her. With 
the whole work of the kingdom on his hands, it is not wonderful if he 
thought even less than before of his ecclesiastical duties at Canterbury, 
Beverley, and QOtford. He seems to have held that, when the Areh- 
bishop handed him over to a temporal master for the discharge of a 
temporal office, he was im effect dispensed from the special duties and 
proprieties of the ecclesiastical character. He lived in short as a lay- 
man anda courtier; as his biographers say, he put off the deacon and 
put on the Chancellor. We can understand that a man of his tem- 
perament, raised suddenly to so great a height, would take a real 
delight in making the most of his position, that he would magnify his 
office, and rejoice to dazzle men’s minds by a display of hospitality and 
magnificence such as the noblest by birth could not surpass. The 
commonest history-books preserve some scraps of William Fitz- 
Stephen’s picture of his master’s splendour; every child must have 
heard of the Chancellors journey to Paris, with the horses, the dogs, 
and the monkeys, and the men wlio sang in English fashion as they 
went along.f Nay, as we have seen, he not only lived as layman and 
courtier, but was led by zeal for his lord so far to transgress ecclesias- 
tical rule as to appear in camps and to take a personal share in the 
storm of battle. Grave men were scandalized at the secular life of the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury and Provost of Beverley ;t but it was 


* This is the phrase used by Herbert, who heads the ninth chapter of his second book 
(ii. 17), “ Qualiter pro tempore Levitam exuit.” So, William of Canterbury (Giles, ii. 3): 
“ Archilevita . . . . levitam pro tempore exuit, et cancellarium induit.” 

+ Will. Fil. Steph. “Aliquid lingua sua pro more patriæ sue cantantes.” One"w6uld 
hardly pick this out now as a specially English custom. 

t Here comes in one of William Fitz-Stephen’s best stories. Thomas is sick at St. 


212 


“` 
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simply at his secular life that they had any reason to be scandalized. 
Thomas lived as a layman and a courtier, but he lived as a layman 
and a courtier who, while he left certain official duties to others, 
never forgot his personal moral and religious duties. Such is the 
portrait that we have of him, a layman, but one who, according te 
a layman’s standard, might be looked on as already a saint. Mr. 
Froude, who says that he was known only as arbitrary, unscrupulous, 
and tyrannical, should produce some proofs. All the evidence is the 
other way. Such accounts as we have set Thomas before usas a man 
who had somehow persuaded himself that he might cast aside one set 
of duties, but who carefully discharged all those duties, personal and 
official, which he still acknowledged. Had he only been a layman 
instead of a deacon, we should have in him a model minister of bis 
age. The misfortune was that, except by the path of the ecclesiastical 
calling, he could never have found his way to a position for which he 
was exactly suited, but with which the ecclesiastical calling was 
altogether inconsistent. 

In saying this, I do not forget that up to Thomas’ day and long 
after, the Chancellor was always a churchman. But then every 
Chancellor did not fill the great personal position which Thomas 
filed. His own ardent disposition and the boundless favour of the 
King combined to put power into his hands far beyond the strict 
official duties of the chancellorship. It was at least no part of the 
Chancellor’s routine duties to lead troops to the war of Toulouse 
and to meet Engelram of Trie in single combat. As one of his bio- 
graphers truly says, it was the nature of Thomas, in whatever position 
he was placed, to be foremost in that position, Here is the key to 
his whole career. Happy had it been for him, if he had never been 
removed from a position where all his qualities met with the most 
appropriate field, for a position in which the same qualities simply led 
him astray. : 

Mr. Froude’s anxieties just at this stage are of a financial kind. As 
Thomas kept so splendid an establishment, Mr. Froude wishes to know 


Gervase close to Rouen, where his biographer says, with some pride, that two kings 
came to visit him, the King of the French and his own lord the King of the English. 
When ‘he was getting better, by which time—it marks the ceaseless activity of an 
Angevin King—the court was no longer in Normandy but in Gascony, Aschetin, Prior of 
Leicester, on his way back from Gascony, comes to see him. He finds the Chancellor 
playing at chess, “indutus capa manicata,” doubtless some specially worldly kind of 
dress. The prior goes on to rally him at once on his lay garments and his ecclesiastical 
pluralities: “Quid est hoe quod capa manicata utimini? ‘Hee vestis magis illorum est, 
qui accipitres portant; vos vero estis persona ecclesiastica, una singularitate, sed plures 
dignitate; Cantuariw# archidiaconus, decanus Hastings, prepositus Beverlaci, canonicus 
thi, et ibi; procurator etiam archiepiscopatus; et sicut rumor in curie frequens est, 
archiepiscopus eritis.” It is now that Thomas says that he knows three poor priests in 
England—he does not speak either of bishops or of royal officials—any one of whom he 
would rather see Archbishop than himself. He adds that he knows that,if he becomes Arch~ 
bishop, he will have to choose between the service of God and the service of the King. 

Tas“ capa” of the Chancellor appears in a specially splendid form in the well-known 
story in which the King gives it to the poor man. This story had been told by William 
just before. 

L 
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how he paid for the cost of it. Thomas’ household-book would 
indeed be a precious treasure; but unluckily we have not got it. Mr. 
Froude remarks with truth that a great part at least of the Crown 
revenues passed through his hands. He reckons up several of these 
sources of revenue, and adds, “ All these Becket received, and never 
accounted for the whole of them.” This, it is to be supposed, refers to 
the facts that, before Thomas was consecrated Archbishop, he was 
released from all temporal accounts and obligations, and that never- 
theless such accounts were demanded from him at Northampton. 
We further see the strange hand-to-mouth way in which Mr. Froude 
seems to write. When he wrote this paragraph, the third on p. 560, 
he knew that the demand for accounts had reference to money 
only. But it would seem that, before he wrote the next two para- 
graphs, he fell m with the passage about Thomas’ military exploits, 
that he misunderstood it in the wonderful way which I have already 
spoken of, and then thought that the accounts asked for at North- 
ampton could not have referred only to money, but must have had 
something to do with burnings and murderings. He adds, “ Whatever 
might be the explanation, the wealthiest peer in England did not 
maintain a more costly household, or appear in public with a more 
princely surrounding.” Doubtless; but, whatever might be the 
explanation, it was clearly one which satisfied the King, as no demand 
was made on Thomas till the King had quarrelled with him on other 
grounds. And “the wealthiest peer,” to those who have their abode 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, has the same modern sound as 
“Prince Wiliam” and “his Eminence.” Some of us would be very 
glad if Mr. Froude could give us an exact definition of a “ peer,” 
even in times a good while later than the days of Henry the Second. 
But how far did the Chancellor who kept up this splendid household, 
who had such a train of vassals, and whose magnificence set all France 
wondering what could be the greater magnificence of his master, do 
as to one of the two particular objects which Archbishop Theobald 
had in his eye when he recommended him to the King for the office? 
He was, so Theobald hoped, at once to restore public order and to see 
that the special claims of the Church did not suffer. On one important 
point Thomas seems to have done all that could have been reasonably 
looked for from him. During his administration, Henry abstained 
from an abuse into which earlier Kings had fallen, and into which he 
himself fell later in his reign, that of keeping bishoprics and abbeys 
vacant, for the sake of the profits of the vacancy.* This in truth was 
simple justice; it was that which would be done by any right-think- 
ing man, whatever might be his notions about clerical exemption from 
secular jurisdiction. So again we have seen that Thomas had enemies 
in the King’s court,t just as he had enemies in the Archbishop’s court, 


* Will. Fil. Steph. 191. 
t Roger of Pontigny (102), that is perhaps Thomas himself, is strong on this point. 
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and that he had to strive against some of them on behalf of oppressed 
persons, clerical as well as lay: But that Thomas as Chancellor held 
the same notions about clerical immunities which he afterwards held 
as Archbishop, there is no-reason. to suppose for:a moment. If my 
conception of his characteris right, it was hardly possible, that -he 
should hold them. The Chancellor looked at things-with the eyes of 
a Chancellor. In one picture of him.he is. described as specially severe 
towards ecclesiastical things and -persons,* and the phrase is used in 
such a way that it can hardly mean anything except that he carried 
out the King’s purposes with regard to them without flinching or 
scruple.. Elséwhere still stronger: language is used with regard to his 
conduct at this time. - We hear of him as the destroyer-of the 
Church,f as one who had plunged,a sword into thé bowels of:.his holy 
mother.t Leaving aside this rhetoric, it is more certain that in the 
exercise of his official duties, the Chancellor showed himself by no 
meazis so: ready to admit.the -pretensions of Rome to jurisdiction in 
England as he was either in the. earlier-or-in the later stages of his 
life.§ -In a-word he had put off the deacon, and had therewith laid 


oe wa Ser eee l 
At one time Thomas even thought of leaving the King’s service; but he presently gained 
the King’s complete favour. Sée-also thé Life by John of Salisbury, p. 321, where some 
of the. expressions are the same. William Fitz-Stephen, whose account of the chan- 
cellorship is so much fuller, says nothing of all this. Most likely it applies only to a 
very short time after his first ‘entrance into the King’s service. See also Herbert, i, 21. 

* This comes‘from a very important passage of Roger of Pontigny (104), where he says 
that the King designed him for the archbishopric, “credens eum tanto honore dig- 
nissimum et ad suam utilitatem atque voluntatem in omnibus paratissimum. Thomas 
namque ex industria circa personas et res ecclesiasticas quasi severissimum se exhibebat; 
ut tali occasione omnem a sė suspicionis notam excuteret, et regis voluntati, quam intime 
noverat, melius sub hac palliatione conveniret. Credens itaque rex propositum suum 
adversus ecclesiam per eum potissimum et ad voluntates suas promptissimum expertus 
fuerat: irrevocabiliter disposuit ut ecclesiæ Cantuariensi præficeretur antistes.” 

+ This comes in'the famous ‘letter of ‘Gilbert Foliot to Thomas (Giles, v. 269), the 
genuineness of which has been doubted.. “Stabat regni gladius in manu vestra, si in quem 
torvos oculos habebatis, terribilis in hunc et importabilis ire quodam velut igne corus- 
cans. Ile quidem gladius. quem'in sanctæ matris ecclesiæ viscera vestra manus paulo 
ante immerserat, cum ad trajiciendum. in Tolosam exercitum. tot ipsam marcarum 
milibus aporiastis.”’ This is one view of the scutage. This, and some other rhetorical 
phrases in the same letter, would, if taken literally, have served admirably to trick out 
Mr. Froude’s picture of the unscrupulous and tyrannical Chancellor. ; 

t So according to Garnier (17), describing the opposition made by Gilbert Foliot to 
the election of Thomas, ‘‘ Kar de seinte iglise ad persecuturs esté,”. and directly after— 


“: Destruite ad seinte Tglise ;' si Pat mise en despit; -` 
Et a despersunée: à tort Pi unt eslit.” 


And the answer of:Bishop Henry of Winchester hardly seems to deny: Gilbert’s facts— 


« Tu fus lus as veillis: or seies pastre et prestre. 
De Saul persécutur, Pols serras et deiz estre.” - 


« 


Garnier, like some other of the biographers, makes the slip of speaking of Gilbert as 
already Bishop of London, which he was not till a little later. a 

§ On the case of Battle Abbey, see Mr. Robertson, pp. 61, 326. I unluckily have not 
the Chronicon de Bello at hand, nor yet.the Remains of the elder Froude, though I 
referred to many points in them before I left England. I therefore cannot examine in 
detail the points raised by Mr. Robertson in p,326. But I fully admit the truth of his 
comment on the reference made by Thomas’to the matter in his Letter to Pope 
Aleswmder (Giles v. 54), that Thomas “seems to’ have fancied that, in exchanging the 
chancellorship for the primacy, he had not only been released from all obligations as to 
money, but had got rid of his formerself.” The whole tenor of the letter bears this out. 
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aside ideas and scruples which he had once held, and which he was to 
hold again. It is certain from all accounts that his conduct as Chan- 
cellor was such as to lead the King to expect that he would be 
equally ready to do his will as Archbishop.* If therefore Theobald 
had expected him to show himself a strong assertor of extreme eccle- 
slastical claims, so far Theobald was disappointed. Thomas had put 
off the deacon; he was no longer the man who, when in Theobald’s 
own service, had been so zealous for the authority of the Pope, even 
over the crown of England. 


And now the time came when Thomas, who had thus, by accepting 
one office, already once become another man, was once more to 
become another man, to become the man, and more than ¢he man, 
that he had been before, by the unwilling acceptance of another office. 
He who had put off the deacon and put on the Chancellor was now to 
put off the Chancellor, and to put on, not the mere deacon, but the 
priest, bishop, archbishop, martyr, and saint, Perhaps we might some 
of us be tempted to say that the days of his truest saintship were, 
after all, the days of his chancellorship; but it is now that the steps 
towards his historic saintship begin. Placed in his new calling, he 
again changed his manner of life. It is hardly worth while to argue 
the point. Yet those who have been engaged in these studies all 
their days, those who can remember when it needed some daring to 
hint that the despised “ Thomas à Becket” could have had any other 
motive than conscious hypocrisy, will be tempted to give a moment’s 
‘thought to the well-meant endeavours of the elder Froude to show 
that Thomas’ promotion to the archbishopric was not marked by any 
sudden change in his conduct at all. The notices of his strict and 
virtuous life as Chancellor were carefully brought together; so were 
several passages in which traces of worldly demeanour are said to have 
clung to him after he was Archbishop.f, From the two together 
Mr. R. H. Froude attempted to show that Thomas as Chancellor and 
Thomas as Archbishop were much the same kind of man. There 
seemed no other way of escaping the two alternatives of conscious 
hypocrisy and of miraculous conversion. But the fact of Thomas’ 
complete change of life from the time of his appointment to the arch- 
bishopric cannot be gainsaid. . It is not only directly asserted by all 
his biographers; it is proved by the particular facts which they 
record, and by incidental evidence of every kind. But what was the 
change? The real character of the man certainly did not change. 
Thomas, as Chancellor, loved popularity—too much, some of his 
biographers say.t As Chancellor he was meek among the meek, 


* Besides the place of Roger of Pontigny just quoted, see Edw. Grim, 13; John of 
Salisbury, Life, 322; Anon. Lamb, ii. 76. 

t This is discussed at some length by Mr. Robertson, p. 48. 

¢ See Herbert, ii. 12; Roger, 1033 Jo. Sarisb. 320. So Garnier, 12 :— = 


“Jo seit iso qu’il fust orguillus et vains.” 
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and fierce towards the fierce. He remained so as Archbishop. 
As Archbishop he could not keep himself from degrading the most 
trying scenes of his life, his confessorship at Northampton, his martyr- 
dom at Canterbury, by the use of language which we must call 
reviling rather than rebuke.* But he became another man so far as 
this, that, with his new office, his objects and purposes changed, and that 
his manner of life changed with them. He changed from the hfe of 
a layman, though a layman of strict and devout personal conduct, to 
the life of a churchman of the most exalted aims and in most respects 
of the austerest way of living. Let it be granted to the elder Froude 
that the change was neither quite so sudden not quite so complete as 
the admirers of Thomas, with one object, and his enemies with 
another, fiave loved to paint it. Still there was a change, and that 
change was a direct result of his appomtment to the archbishopric ; 
had he not received that office, there is no reason to think that he 
would have changed at all. Now, in my reading of his character, the 
change seems to me to be a conscious and artificial change, but in no 
sense a hypocritical change. I have already twice worked out my 
estimate of Thomas on this head;T but, as it is plain that it is an 
estimate which has never come before the mind of Mr. J. A. Froude, 
I must even work it out a third time. Mr. Robertson compares 
Thomas both with Anselm and with Gregory the Seventh, and con- 
trasts him unfavourably with both. I have nothing to say against 
the verdict; but I do-not think that Mr. Robertson fully brings out, 
perhaps he does not fully take in, the causes which gave both Anselm 
and Gregory an advantage over Thomas. Between Anselm and 
“Thomas there is no likeness whatever in personal character. They 
had to some extent the same general objects; but the details of the 
two controversies were not the same, and the ways in which they 
severally set about to compass their objects were in the nature of 
things altogether different. Anselm, in whatever position, however 
firm in his purpose, however strict in enforcing discipline, could not 
fail to be personally meek and gentle. Thomas, in whatever position, 
could not fail to feel at least the stirrings of a fierce and ardent spirit; 
if he was meek and gentle, it was by a conscious effort. ‘The eye of 
Thomas sparkled as he saw the hawk on the young noble’s wrist ;§ 
Anselm prayed for the persecuted bird, and gave shelter to the hunted 
hare. Between Hildebrand and Thomas, with much more of likeness 
in point of character, there is all the difference between a man of 
genius of the first rank and a man of high ability in the second rank. 
Hildebrand was pre-eminently a creator; Thomas, we may be sure, 


* See the language which he uses to the King’s natural brother Hamelin and another 
at Northampton, in William of Canterbury (213), and the words used to Reginald Fitz- 
urse, almost in his last moments: Edw. Grim, p. 76. William of Canterbury seems to be 
the onde writer who preserves these expressions in the former case. 

+ See Historical Essays, First Series, 102—107. Norman Conquest, v. 662. 

t P. 818. § Roger, 147; Alan, 352. 
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would never have thought of the ecclesiastical claims, if others had 
not thought of them before him. But the majn difference which 
separates Thomas alike from Anselm and from Hildebrand is the fact 
that in the case of Thomas there was this distinct change of life and 
purpose for which there was no need in the life of either of the others. 
A comparison of Thomas either with Saint Ambrose or with Phétios 
would really be fairer; in all three there was the same transfer to 
high ecclesiastical office from objects and habits of quite another kind. 
It is certain that in one sense Anselm changed; he became scrupulous 
at one time of his life on points about which at an early stage he had 
been indifferent. But that was simply because he believed that he 
had received fresh enlightenment from a source to which he was bound 
to bow. Left to himself, he saw no objection to a bishop teceiving 
his staff from the king; when at Rome and Bari he had been taught 
otherwise, he acted on his new conviction.* - Here is no change in 
the sense in which Thomas changed; the case is simply that a man 
who had always conformed to the law as he understood it was taught to 
understand the law in another way. In short, the whole life both of 
Anselm and Hildebrand was ecclesiastical; in the life of Thomas there 
was, at a particular moment, a chan ge from the secular to the eccle- 
siastical life, as there had been at an earlier moment a change to the 
ecclesiastical life from the secular. 

This fact is, in my view, the root of the whole matter. Thomas, 
ready and fervent to do his duty, as he understood it, in whatever 
position he found himself, felt himself bound to'a new ideal of duty as 
soon as he became Archbishop, as soon as the archbishopric was at all 
practically set before his eyes. ' Let him stay where he was, and he 
would go on acting as he was acting; move him 'to another sphere, 
and he must act in quite a different, in truth in an opposite way. He 
was not a man to do things by halves, As Chancellor, he was the 
most faithful and zealous of Chancellors, raising the powers and duties 
of the chancellorship to their highest point. As Archbishop he would 
be the most faithful and zealous of Archbishops; he would carry out 
to the smallest jot and tittle the highest standard of an Archbishop. 
Now had the archbishopric come to him, as it came to Anselm, as the 
natural promotion from kindred offices of a lower rank, had it been the 
natural crown of a life consistently ecclesiastical throughout, resolutions 
of this kind would have been no more than those which every honest 
man must make on any new promotion. Had Thomas been raised to 
the metropolitan throne from a diligent discharge of his duties as 
archdeacon or provost, as Anselm was raised from a diligent discharge 
of his duties as abbot, the case would have been different. There 
would have been no sudden change, only a natural step; he might 
have asserted ecclesiastical claims all the same; but there would most 
likely have been more modération in the claims themselves here 


* See Norman Conquest, v. 137, 220. 
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would certainly have been more moderation in the way of asserting 
them. He would have been somewhat less lavish of suspensions and 
excommunications. Used to the wielding of spiritual arms on a 
smaller scale, he would not have felt that kind of direct satisfaction 
in wielding them on the greater scale which Thomas seems really to 
have felt. He might have been quite as steadfast, very likely more 
steadfast—Anselm, if he had deemed of duty as Thomas deemed, 
would never have yielded as Thomas yielded at Clarendon—but he 
would have been less impetuous, less provoking; simply because in . 
all things he would have been acting naturally and not artificially. 
Thomas in truth was throughout acting a part. In saying this I do 
not mean that he was acting a dishonest part. I mean that he 
conscioudy said to himself, “I wish to be a zealous Archbishop, a 
saintly Archbishop; this and that are the right things for a zealous 
and saintly. Archbishop to do.” There can be little doubt that Anselm 
was his model. Now Thomas could not, under any circumstances, 
have been like Anselm; the inborn natures of the two men were 
wholly different; they might seek the same objects, but they would 
seek them in wholly different ways. But still less could Thomas be 
like Anselm, when he was consciously trying to be like Anselm. We 
may be sure that Anselm never thought of being a saint; it came 
natural to him; he could never have been anything else. He seems 
indeed in his youth to have been guilty of a single lapse from virtue 
of a kind of which Thomas was not guilty;* but with him this would 
come to little more than adding the virtue of penitence to his other 
virtues. His whole career is simple, natural, unconscious. Therefore 
through his whole career he never lost his dignity, never lost his 
temper, never refused to listen -to reason from any quarter. Ready to 
suffer when he deemed it his duty, he made it no part of his duty to 
raise up difficulties, or to torment himself with petty scruples. He had 
a controversy with two Kings; he can hardly be said to have had a 
quarrel with either. The majesty of his holiness awed even the 
savage Rufus; in Henry the First he met with a disputant who was 
able, like himself, though from different causes, to carry on a contro- 
versy of principles without loss of dignity or temper, without breach 
of personal friendship. Such a model, sublime in its simplicity in 
the original, becomes almost grotesque when it is parodied rather 
than imitated by a man of a wholly different nature, who is all the 
time thinking about doing the right thing, instead of doing the nght 
thing without thinking about it. In this sense I hold that Thomas 
was acting a part, a perfectly honest part, a part which he sincerely 
believed to be his duty; but still a conscious, artificial, unnatural part, 
a part which could not fail to be misconceived and overdone. Thomas, 
with all his efforts, could not bring himself even to suffer like Anselm. 


—_. 
* I unluckily cannot give the reference here; but the fact is mentioned in a letter 
from Anselm to his sister. i 
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That he should ever think, speak, or act like Anselm, was utterly out 
of the range of human possibility. 

Thomas then, as Archbishop, was placed in a position for which he 
was manifestly unfit. Many a man in sucha place would have simply 
neglected his duties. Thomas was not likely to neglect his duties; 
but he could hardly fail to discharge them in a distorted and exa g- 
gerated fashion. All this is of coùrse quite distinct from the question 
whether the notion of duty entertained by either Anselm or Thomas 
was an enlightened notion. It is almost needless to say that it is far 
easier to justify the career of Anselm than that of Thomas. But Iam 
not now concerned to justify either; I am merely trying to point out 
what I conceive to have been the principles upon which each of them 
acted. The very fact that Thomas had so long put off thè church- 
man would naturally make him, when he put onthe churchman again, 
put him on in his most extreme form. The fact that he had in some 
sort betrayed the privileges of his order would make him now the most 
vehement in the support of those privileges. That the King pressed 
his appointment to the archbishopric for the exactly opposite purpose 
there can be no kind of doubt. The chief point which Mr. Froude 
here makes against Thomas is that he did not warn the King that, 
if he became Archbishop, he should have to oppose his schemes. 


“If we are not to suppose that he was deliberately insincere, we may believe 
that he changed his opinion in consequence of the German schism. But even 
so an honourable man would have given his master warning of the alteration, 
and it is certain that he did not. He did, we are told, feel some scruples. 
The ecclesiastical conscience had not wholly destroyed the human conscience, 
and the King had been a generous master to him. But his difficulties were set 
aside by the casuistries of a Roman legate. Archbishop Theobald died when 
the two Cardinals were in N ormandy for the marriage of Prince Henry and the 
Princess Margaret. ‘There was a year of delay before the choice was finally 
made. Becket asked the advice of Cardinal Henry of Pisa. Cardinal Henry 
told him that it was for the interest of the Church that he should accept 
the archbishopric, and that he need not communicate convictions which would 
interfere with his appointment.” * 


The simple answer to this is to say that the whole account is pure 
fiction. Mr. Froude’s characters are made to say the things which 
they never said, and to leave unsaid the things which they did say. 
In ordinary cases we might be tempted to speak both of suppressio veri 
and of suggestio falsi; with Mr. Froude it of course comes under the 
general rule of invincible ill luck. As Thomas did warn King Henry of 
what was likely to happen, Mr. Froude was driven to say that he did 
not; as Cardinal Henry is not recorded to have used the arguments 
which Mr. Froude puts into his mouth, Mr. Froude was driven to put 
them into his mouth. Unless Herbert of Bosham relates a conversation 
which never happened at all, Thomas did warn the Kin g in the plainest 
words, that, if he persisted. in putting him into the archbishopric, 


* Nineteenth Century, June, 1877, p. 562. 
@ 
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there would be an end of their friendship. And he as distinctly 
added the reason, namely, that Henry’s conduct in ecclesiastical 
matters was such as he would, as Archbishop, be bound to oppose. 
Mr. Froude might have spared his sneers about the ecclesiastical con- 
sclence and the human conscience. Or he might have said instead 
—only it would not so well have fitted into his argument—that 
Thomas the Chancellor and Thomas the Archbishop had two different 
consciences, and that the conscience of Thomas as Chancellor allowed 
things which his conscience as Archbishop forbad. But if Mr. Froude 
expects to find either kings or bishops in the twelfth century acting 
according to the received code of honour in the nineteenth, he will be 
sadly disappointed. Still, Thomas in this case did act as Mr. Froude 
says thatan honourable man should have acted. He did tell his 
master, not that his opinion had changed because of the German 
schism, which is a pure fancy of Mr. Froude’s, but that his archiepis- 
copal conscience, as soon as he had one, would call on him to oppose 
measures which his conscience as Chancellor did not call on him to 
oppose. The story is a picturesque one, which Mr. Froude could have 
told well. The King tells the Chancellor that he designs him for the 
archbishopric. The Chancellor, clad in gay lay apparel, points to his 
own dress, and asks whether this is the religious and holy man who 
ought to be placed in so holy a seat, and over so holy a convent as 
that of Canterbury.* If such a purpose was carried out, the King 
would soon turn his face from him, and their friendship would be 
turned into most bitter hatred. “For,” he added, “I know that you 
will demand many things, and that you even now venture to do 
many things in ecclesiastical matters which I should not be able to 
endure with a quiet mind. And so envious persons will seize the 
opportunity to deprive me of your favour, and to stir up ceaseless 
hatred between us.’ T 

This warning was surely a fair one; the only question is whether 
it was ever given. Herbert of Bosham says that it was; Mr. 
Froude says that it is certain that it was not. Mr. Robertson is less 
positive. He tells the story, and gives the reference; to be sure he 
introduces it with “it is said,” and makes a comment of his own.t 

* Herbert i. 26: “Cui cancellarius schemata quedam risibilia quibus tune indutus 
subridendo ostendens et quasi oculis ingerens, Quam religiosum, inquit, quam sanctum 
virum in tam sancta sede et super tam celebrem et tam sanctum monachorum con- 
ventum constitui desideras.” The lay dress of Thomas is also spoken of by the 
Lambeth writer, ii. 76: ‘‘Ipse vix etiam clericum veste gestuve profitens, magis autem 
mutatoriis mollinm inter aule delicatos delicatius nitens.” The sareasms of the Prior of 
Leicester have been already quoted. 

+ Herbert 1. 26: “Novi quippe te nonnulla exacturum et etiam in ecclesiasticis te 
jam multa presumere que ego æquo animo sustinere non possem. Et ita occasione nacte 
interponent se invidi, qui extincta gratia perpetuum inter nos odium suscitabunt.”’ 

t “It may have been that the smile which accompanied the words was intended to 
counteract their effect; itis certain that Henry gid not understand them seriously, but 
continued to suppose that, in promoting his favourite, he was forwarding his own views 
of polices to the affairs of the Church.”’—Becket: A Biography, pp. 38,39. Presently, 


in a note, Mr. Robertson hints that the sarcasms of the Prior of Leicester “may have 
suggested Becket’s answer to the King.” These words may be taken in two senses. 
. e , 
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Still the story is told; whatever hints he may throw out by the way, 
Mr. Robertson’s fate as constantly binds him to say what is in the 
book as Mr. Froude’s fate binds him to say something else. So it is 
impossible to find either in Mr. Robertson’s narrative or in any of the 
contemporary writers any signs of the “ castustry of a Roman Legate” 
which Mr. Froude assigns to Cardinal Henry. Three writers indeed 
record that it was the influence of this Cardinal which at last induced 
Thomas to accept the archbishopric. Henry argued that it would be 
for the good of the Church and of Thomas’ own soul.” But there 
is nothing about “ communicating” or not “ communicating con- 
victions.” 

I am bound however to say, from some experience of the ways of 
the twelfth century, that, if the facts had stood in the real*narrative 
as they stand in Mr. Froude’s fictitious narrative, I should not have 
been at all surprised. There is no need to talk about an “ ecclesias- 
tical conscience” and a “human conscience.” The delicacy of feeling 
which teaches a man to do something more than satisfy a formal 
truthfulness, the delicacy which would prompt a man, in such a case as 
that of Thomas, not only to give a warning, but to repeat it if there 
was the least chance of its being misunderstood, is not to be looked 
for from either clerk or layman in that age. We must be satisfied if. 
neither clerk nor layman tells downright lies. As I see no reason to 
suspect Herbert of Bosham of telling downright lies, I believe that 
Thomas did give Henry a full and abundant warning. But I should 
not have thought it the least wonderful, if, having convinced himself 
on other grounds that he ought to take the. archbishopric, he had held, 
as Mr. Froude makes Cardinal Henry hold, that he was not bound to 
communicate convictions which might interfere with his appointment, 
provided of course that he told no direct lies. 


It is needless and impossible to go into every detail of the story. 
But I must point out that this matter of the appointment of Thomas 
has been mistaken in its most Important aspects, not only by Mr. 
Froude, but by writers much better informed and far more careful 
than Mr. Froude. Mr. Froude evidently does not think it the least 
strange that Henry should have proposed to raise his Chancellor to 
the archbishopric, or that he should further have expected that the 
new Archbishop would remain his Chancellor. What is more singular, 


* The action of Cardinal Henry is mentioned by Roger (108), John of Salisbury, (Life, 
322), and the Lambeth writer (78). Thislast says, “< Cujus consilium et instinctus ad hoc 
etiam diligentius accessit, ut munus tam instanter oblatum pro Christi ecclesia non re- 
spueret, nec occasionem tam honestam sperneret qua, liber ab humano, Dei deinceps vacare 


“communicating convictions;” I have seen nothing of the kind elsewhere, neither 
seemingly has Mr. Robertson. It is physically possible that Mr. Froude may, in the 
course of some special research, have found the speech which he attributes to the 
Cardinal in some of the endless letters in Dr. Giles’ series. But when Dr. Gis gives 
us no index and Mr. Froude gives us no reference, one can only say, “De non existenti- 


` bus et non apparentibus eadem est ratio.” 
` d 


- 
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Mr. Robertson also does not seem to see the strangeness. Yet there 
can be no doubt that the scheme was altogether without a precedent. 
Mr. Froude says, in that tone of his which is sure to impress every one 
who has not the original writers at his fingers’ ends: 

“ Where the problem was to reconcile the rights of the clergy with the law 
of the land, it would be convenient, even essential, that the chancellorship and 
the primacy should be combined in the same person. Barbarossa was finding 
the value of such a combination in Germany, where, with the Archbishop of 
Cologne for a chancellor of the Empire, he was carrying out an ecclesiastical 
revolution.”* : a i 

I will not stay to. dispute how far the Emperor Frederick carried 
out an ecclesiastical revolution, or how far the fact that he had an 
archiepisgopal Chancellor helped him to carry it out. I will only 
notice that this must come, either directly or through the medium of 
Mr. Robertson, from a passage in Ralph de Diceto, Only a Chancellor 
has fallen out by the way, and a speculation about an ecclesiastical 
revolution, of which nothing ċan be found in the writings either of the 
Dean of Saint Pauls or of the Canon of Canterbury, has crept in 
instead. An “Archbishop of Cologne for a Chancellor of the Empire,” 
with Germany specified as the scene of his duties as Chancellor, but 
imperfectly represents the very carefully drawn up statement of Dean 
Ralph: R nE S 

« Audierat namque quod ` Maguntinus archiepiscopus in Teutonica sub rege, 
quod Coloniensis archiepiscopus in Italia sub Imperatore, nomen sibi vendicent 
archicancellarit.” + 4 i. 

Now it might be ‘convenient, it might be essential, for Henry’s 
schemes that primacy’ atid chancellorship should be united; there 
might be excellent’ precedent for it in thé Imperial kingdoms; the 
point is that there was no precedent for it in England. Mr. Robertson 
indeed, says,t | 

“The office of Chancellor was not regarded as incompatible with that of 
a bishop, either on account of its nature or on account of the labour attached 
to it. Bishops and archbishops had held it before, and ‘were to hold it in later 
times.” , 

No doubt after Thomas’ time, bishops and even archbishops con- 
stantly held the chancellorship. That is to say, the chancellorship had, 
in Thomas’ hands, grown so in dignity that it was no longer thought 
beneath their dignity to hold or to keep it. Yet a good many com- 
ments were called forth when chancellorship and primacy were united 
in the hands of Archbishop Hubert.§ My. Robertson hardly speaks 
with his usual accuracy when he speaks of bishops and archbishops 
having already held the office. That Thomas, as the King’s Chancellor, 

should be promoted to a bishopric was a thing in ordinary course. 
o x Nineteenth Century, June, 1877, p. 561. i . 
+ X. Scriptt., 534. Tobe sure a third chancellor and a third kingdom ~ dropped 


out aitagether; but the Middle Kingdom is used tó neglect. 


. 63. 
§ R. Howden, iv, 91, Stubbs. Compare, on the employment of bishops as justiciars, 
R. Diceto, X. Scriptt, 606, 652. 
+ 
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That, on promotion to a bishopric, he’ should give up the chancellor- 
ship was equally a thing in ordinary course. Two things quite out of 
ordinary course were that the King’s Chancellor should be promoted 
to the see of Canterbury, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should be expected to remain the King’s Chancellor. Not only Mr. 
Froude, but even Mr. Robertson, fails altogether to see the wide dis- 
tinction between an ordinary bishopric and the patriarchal throne of 
Britain. Again I must repeat what I have said elsewhere,* as it is 
absolutely essential to the argument. The metropolitan chair of Can- 
terbury held in those days a position which may be said to differ 
from an ordinary bishopric in kind as well as in degree. Its occupant 
was looked on as the Pontiff of the island Empire, as the temporal ruler of 
that Empire was looked on as its Cæsar. Lanfranc appears on the 
mainland as Patriarch of all the nations beyond the sea. Anselm is 
received by the Pope of the Roman world as himself the Pope of 
another world. Within that island world, the Primate of Canterbury, 
the “head of Angle-kin,” was by ancient custom looked on as the 
representative of the nation, the chief counsellor of the King, his 
subject doubtless but hardly his servant, his fellow-worker, sometimes 
his representative or substitute, but never his mere minister to do his 
bidding. The famous parable of Anselm speaks of King and Arch- 
bishop as the two oxen of equal strength which should draw the 
plough of the Church of England.t Accordingly, while other 
bishoprics had come to be habitually given as rewards for secular 
service done to the King, while they were often held along with 
the higher posts in the service of the King, a wholly different rule 
was habitually applied to the primacy. Before the time of Thomas 
the archbishopric had never been given as the reward of mere 
secular service. While other bishoprics were filled from the King’s 
chapel and chancery, the Archbishops, by an almost invariable 
rule, were monks. Even a regular canon was objected to ;t the 
secular character of Thomas, like that of Stigand, was noted on all 
hands as a novelty. Since the Norman Conquest, when the seculari- 
zation of the other bishoprics set in, translations from them to 
Canterbury had become rare, clearly because Archbishops and Bishops 
were habitually chosen out of quite different classes of men. Such a 
translation had happened once only, in the case of Anselm’s successor 
Ralph, a monk whom Anselm had placed in the bishopric of Rochester: 
Among the earlier Archbishops there had been great saints, great 
scholars, great statesmen ; not one had been a mere royal official. The 
appointment of such an official, a mere deacon and one who had put 
off the deacon, was something which had never happened since Canter- 
bury had had Archbishops at all. Mr. Froude sets forth, fairly enough, 


* See Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 661. - 
+ Eadmer, Hist. Nov. 18. 3 
$ See Peterborough Chronicle, 1123. Norman Conquest, vol. v. p. 236. 
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the difficulties which Henry met with in accomplishing his purpose. 
But he seems to think that they arose wholly out of Thomas’ persona! 
character. The truth is that, if it had been any other bishopric to 
which Thomas was appointed, no one would have seen anything very 
wonderful in it. Strict men might have murmured, as they doubtless 
murmured at the whole system of promotions from among the King’s 
officials; but such murmurings would have been all. But when it was 
not Salisbury or Lincoln or Durham, but Canterbury itself, to which the 
King’s Chancellor was to be exalted, it did seem wonderful to everybody, 
to Thomas himself not the least. That such a thing could be thought of 
by the King, thatit should become matter of general expectation, shows 
beyond all doubt the commanding personal position of Thomas, the com- 
mandin position to which he had raised his office of Chancellor. It 
doubtless seemed less wonderful than it would have seemed in the case 
of any Chancellor who had gone before him. Yet in one way it might 
have seemed more wonderful, for hardly any other Chancellor could have 
so utterly put off the churchman. But Thomas had risen so high that 
almost anything might seem possible in his case. Still men both 
wondered and murmured. The objections of Gilbert Foliot may have 
sprung from disappointed ambition; but Gilbert, monk and scholar, 
abbot and bishop, did belong to the class from which Archbishops | 
of Canterbury were commonly taken, while Thomas did not. Gilbert’s 
sarcastic saying that the Kmg had wrought a miracle in turning a 
secular man and a soldier into an archbishop,* simply set forth the 
way in which the traditional feeling of England must have looked at 
the enthranement of Chancellor Thomas in the chair of Augustine, 
Ælfheah, and Anselm. 

It is further made one of the charges against Thomas that he allowed 
the King to believe that he would remain his Chancellor after his conse- 
cration as Archbishop. Something like this is implied in the way in 
which Mr. Froude, and even Mr. Robertson, speak of his resignation of 
the chancellorship. It is certain that the King was both surprised and 
offended at his so doing.t But this does not at all imply that Thomas 
had deceived the King by any false representations, or even by any 
failure, in Mr. Froude’s phrase, “to communicate convictions.” Con- 
sidering all the precedents bearing upon the case, it is most likely that 
Thomas and everybody else took the speedy resignation of the 
chancellorship for granted. We must again remember that it was 
usual for even an ordinary bishop to give up the chancellorship at his 
consecration. If then the King had wrought one miracle in turning 
the Chancellor into an Archbishop, he would have wrought another 
if he had caused the Archbishop to remain his Chancellor. The earlier 


* Will. Fil. Steph. 202: “‘Postmodum dixit [Gilbertus] mirum fecisse regem, qui de 
homine seculari et de milite quodem fecisset archiepiscopum.” 

+ Ræde Diceto: “ Nuntium in Normanniam "regi direxit, renuntians cancellarie, 
sigillum resignans. Quod altius in cor regis ascendit, in se solum causam resignationis 
tam subite detorquentis.’”’ 
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customs of England were doubtless better known to Thomas than 
they were to Henry; and Henry, with his mind full of his Imperial 
models, may really have been surprised at an act which to Thomas 
seemed a mere matter of course. But again I must remark that, 


` although there is no reason to suppose that Thomas at all deceived 


Henry in the matter, we must not expect from him, or from any one 
else in those days, that delicate sensitiveness of feeling to which it 
would seem a matter of duty to take every possible means to un- 


, deceive him. The feeling of Thomas might very well be that he was 


going to do what he had a right to do, what was usual to do in such 
a case, and that, if the King chose to expect him to do something 
different, it was no concern of his. It is singular that Thomas’ 
biographers tell us next to nothing about his resignation of the chan- 
cellorship. As Mr. Robertson says, it is not very clear when it took 
place; but it must have been very soon after his consecration. It 
would save some trouble if we could accept Mr. Froude’s version of 
the matter. He makes the resignation of the chancellorship take 
place at the time when Thomas was declared free from all secular 
responsibilities. l ' 

“ The first public intimation which Becket gave of his intentions was his 
resignation of the chancellorship. He had been made Archbishop that the 
offices might be combined; he was no sooner consecrated than he informed the 
King that the duties of his sacred calling left him no leisure for secular busi- 
ness. He did not even wait for Henry’s return from Normandy. He placed 
the Great Seal in the hands of the Chief ‘Justice, the young Prince, and the 
Barons of the Exchequer, demanding and receiving from them a hurried dis- 
charge of his responsibilities. The accounts, for all that appears, were never 
examined.”* 

This version would make matters very plain indeed; only unluckily 
the release of Thomas from all secular responsibilities took place 
before his consecration ; while it is shown by a most curious little bit 
of evidence that he remained Chancellor for some time, though seem- 
ingly for a very short time, after his consecration. The release is 
described by several of the biographers,.but most fully by Edward 
Grim, who gives us the speech made by or for Bishop Henry of Win- 
chester.f From the Justiciar, Richard of Lucy, whom Mr. Froude cuts 
down into a Chief Justice—the name may possibly be justified, but it 
has a strangely modern sound—from Henry the son and heir of King 
Henry,} whom both Mr. Froude and Mr. Robertson have made into a 
“Prince,” while Roger of Pontigny more excusably has exalted him into 
the “Rex junior” which he was afterwards ;§ and from others of the 


* Nineteenth Century, July, 1877, p. 843. 
t Edw. Grim, 15. Cf. Roger, 107, 103 ; Will. Fil. Steph, 202; Herbert, i. 30; Garnier, 


19; Jo. Sarisb. Ep. ii. 11. 


$ “Per filium heredemque regis Henrisi Secundi Henricum,” is the careful description 
of William Fitz-Stephen, 202. We lost our last Attheling in the White Ship, and we 
are still a long way from any “ Princea” Garnier (15) calls him “L’enfaunt,” which 
might have become a title in England, as it did in Spain. 

§ 107: “Ad regis junioris presentiam.” So, directly after, “ Rex pater,” th@style of 
a few years later. Edward Grim (15) calls him “ Regis filius coronandus adhue.” 
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great men of England—seemingly Mm, Froude’s Barons of the Ex- 
chequer—Thomas received the release which declared him free from 
all secular charges. This would certainly seeth to imply that his 
resignation of the chancellorship was a thing which was fully ex- 
pected to follow. Thé Church, it was said, received him free ;* but, 
if he was to go on being Chancellor, he would soon again cease to be 
free. But his formal resignation did not take place till after he was 
consecrated. This is shown by a story, in which we get deep indeed 
into the atmosphere of legend, but which is noné the less trustworthy 
as a piece of incidental evidence. The newly-consecrated Archbishop 
appeared in the choir of Christ Church, not in the monastic dress 
which became the abbot of that house, but in the dress of a canon 
regular, which Benedictine strictness looked on as no better than a 
secular habit. One of his intimate friends saw a terrible vision which 
warned him to go to the Chancellor—he who was so clad was un- 
worthy of the name of Archbishop—and tell him to appear for the 
future in a more becoming garb. The Archbishop changed his dress, 
and also bis manners; for want of any better date, we may suppose 
that he resigned the chancellorship at the same time. But, however 
this may be, the legend could never have arisen if he had resigned the 
chancellorship before his consecration. 


And now for a second time Thomas has become anew man. The 
Chancellor is changed into the Archbishop. The man who had played 
his natural part so well, so zealously, as a great royal official, is going, 
as a confessor and martyr of the Church, to play an artificial part, no 
less sincerely, no less zealously, but in the awkward and overdone 
fashion of one who is playing an artificial part. I must confess that, 
at this point, where with many the history of Thomas begins, for me 
it loses its main personal interest. From this point, as far as my 
immediate feelings are concerned, I am tempted’ to look at him mainly 
as the man who withstood the Danegeld—if Danegeld it was—the 
“sort of Hampden” as even Mr. Robertson is forced tò call him,} and 
as the man who, even while striving in the cause of Rome, sent forth 
. not a few hearty English denunciations against her corruptions. I 
demand truth and justice for him, as for every man, from his birth to 


* Edw. Grim, ibid: “ Ministri regis, Ex ore, inquiunt, regis liberum eum clamamus ab 
omni calumnia et exactione nunc in omne tempus.” So all the others. Mr. Robertson 
(337) discusses the value of this release at length. My chief point is one on which I 
think that Mr. Robertson will agree with me, namely, that it had nothing to do with 
burnings and manslayings. 

t The story is told by Edward Grim (16), Roger (111), Garnier (19, 20). Edward alone 
mentions the habit of the canon regular. Roger says, “ Vestis adhuc ei'erat in exteri- 
oribus ut prius, splendida scilicet, pretiosa, et honesta.” The message stands in Garnier : 


“ Va tost al chanceler: di li ke jo lui maunt 
Prenge habit munial, ne se yoist riem targaunt.” 


So Edward: “Dic cancellario, (tacito nomen archiepiscopi præ nimia indignatione),” 
Roger spoils the whole story by saying, “ dic archiepiscopo,” T P. 73. 
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his death; but from the time when he ceases to be Chancellor, I feel 
no longer called on to strive for him as one of his own following. On 
many points that are to come I could be satisfied to sit by and look 
on at what, if it were not a strife between the living and the long 
dead, one might callthe Theban strife of the elder and the younger 
Froude. In the times which we have thus far gone through my 
interest is nearer. Here is a great and representative man of the 
generation in which the descendants of the Norman settlers in England 
became Englishmen, the generation which beheld the anarchy and 
the restoration of peace, each of which events, in its own way, helped 
to carry out the work of fusion yet more fully. Norman by descent, 
English by birth and feeling, proud of England as his native land, of 
London as his native city,—trained by travel and study in other lands, 
but never losing his love for his native soil,—trusted by the Angevin 
King, beloved by the English people,—Thomas of London is the very 
embodiment of that blending together of Normans and English on 
English ground which was the great work of the twelfth century, and 
of which we feel the blessings in the nineteenth. And here is a man 
who comes forward to write his Life and Times, but who shows at once 
that this, the most instructive aspect of his life and times, has never 
once entered his mind; a man who, mstead of the true history of the 
birth and parentage of him of whom he writes, has nothing to give us 
but old wives’ fables which scholars have cast aside for years, fables 
at which his own forgotten brother had years ago dealt the first blow. 
Here is the great minister of one of our greatest Kings, the fellow- 
worker of that King in his great work, the man who brought back 
peace after the anarchy, the man who has left his mark on the law 
and constitution of England for all later time, the man who by his 
device of scutage dealt a blow to feudalism second only to the blow | 
which William the Great had dealt at Salisbury, the man who gave 
to the great post of Chancellor the dignity which it has kept to our 
own times, the man who, if he cast away the duties of his proper 
calling for the cares of state and for the storm of battle, still lived a life, 
just, pure, devout, a life which, if it had been usual to canonize ministers 
of state as easily as Kings and Bishops, might have won him the 
honours of saintship without any exile at Pontigny or any martyrdom 
at Canterbury. And here is a man calling himself a historian, professing 
to report and to balance the statements of contemporary writers, but 
who, instead of the statements of contemporary writers, instead of any 
inference which can be fairly drawn from these statements, gives us 
a monstrous fabric of pure fiction, consistent in one thing only, that 
everything is turned to the discredit of the man who gave England 
light and peace after her blackest day of darkness and anarchy. I 
have done my best to undo thé wrong, and to set up the true Chan- 
cellor Thomas of history against the purely imaginary Chditcellor 
Thomas of Mr. Froude’s fantastic, but somehow always slanderous, 
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| ee subjects are more deserving of close study and careful exami- 
| nation than the question proposed to be discussed in the following 
pages. Many good and philanthropic persons, some of them dis- 
tinguished for ability and liberality, have. expended time and money 
for the purpose of drawing attention to it, more especially with a view 
of showing the great advantages which would accrue to the working 
people if they cultivated provident and thrifty habits. Such men 
have spared no pains in order to ascertain the facts in connection 
with the life of those who are the most deeply concerned, and also 
their bearing upon the social and industrial well-being of all sections 
of the community, and particularly on those who are dependent on 
weekly wages for their subsistence. Tn numerous instances the results 
of the investigations thus made have been published, with the avowed 
intention of trying to impress on the minds of working men the 
conclusions arrived at by the writers, and the significant meaning 
which they attach to them. 

Although these inquiries have, for the most part, been conducted 
with edre, and the reports and pamphlets written thereon have dis- 
played considerable ingenuity and marked ability, yet there has 
not been at all times that wisdom or tact, in manner or matter, 
which one had a right to expect after an expenditure of so much 
money, time, andthought. Hence it has very often happened that the 
lessons which the writers attempted to convey have left no permanent 
impression on the minds of those for whose special benefit all the 
trouble was undertaken, for the simple reason that they were often 
wide of the mark, or they were presented in a form which was 
unpalatable, and in tone objectionable. 

Sometimes the working class leaders have been gharged with apathy 
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in regard to this important subject, and they have been challenged by 
public speakers and writers to express their views more fully than they 
have hitherto done. They have, in truth, been accused of silence on 
the very question of all others upon which their voice ought to have 
been heard, and that, too, with no uncertain sound. There may be 
some apparent reason for the accusation, but not to the extent, nor in 
the sense, in which it is generally understood. Their reluctance to 
deal with the alleged intemperance and improvidence of their class 
has often arisen from the fact that they were painfully aware that, in 
numerous instances, extravagance, want of care and forethought, 
neglect of opportunity, and even intemperance, exist among large 
numbers of the working people, and they hoped that the denunciations, 
which, if not always discriminate or Just, were, partially at least, only too 
well deserved, would exert a beneficial influence on the culpable ones. 

The knowledge that there were some such in their midst, and the 
feelings engendered by that knowledge, have caused many of the 
leaders to hesitate before they uttered one word which might have 
the effect of neutralizing the admonitions of well-intentioned men, or 
of extracting the sting from the shafts aimed by those who, by their 
mode of advocacy, had placed themselves in the position of adversaries, 
if peradventure they might do ever so little good. Moreover, the 
temperate and thrifty amongst the men knew that the ill-judged and 
‘timed censures could not harm them -personally beyond, a pass- 
ing pang, and they were anxious not to throw cold water on efforts 
which were generally well’ meant if not always wise. They also 
hoped that the bitter taunts hurled against their class would evoke a 
feeling of present shame, and of regret for the misspent past, and pos- 
sibly induce their fellow-workmen to abandon a course of life fraught 
with such evil consequences to themselves and their families. ‘They 
probably thought that some at least might take to heart the lessons 
which were unceremoniously flung at their heads, however injudicious 
the teachers may have been both in the matter of their instructions 
and the manner in which they were given, and notwithstanding the 
fact that many of the strictures were unjust and undeserved. 

But this silence on the part of the leaders has been frequently 
misunderstood, and not seldom misrepresented; it has been suggested 
that they care more for strikes than temperance and thrift, and that 
they eschew all reference to economy and frugality in their eagerness 
to promote an advance of wages. The imputation is ungenerous and 
misleading; if the leaders have not been so loud in their denunciations 
as some have desired, they have usually been very direct in their 
counsel and advice, and generally they have striven to enforce their 
precepts by example, which, every one will allow, is more lasting in its 
influence and effects than mere lecturing. Although they have not 
swelled the chorus of those who have so often and so persistently 
charged the working classes with extravagance, and stigmatized them 
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as drunkards, they have, nevertheless, both in public and in private, 
urged the importance of temperance and thrift, and endeavoured to 
set forth the advantages which would inevitably follow if their maxims 
were universally acted on in every-day life; and also thatit is the duty 
of workmen, as indeed it is of all men, to put them in practice at all 
times, whether at home or abroad. 

The leaders could not consistently join in the sweeping condemna- 
tion poured out indiscriminately on every hand, inasmuch as they 
knew full well that a good deal of the abuse was undeserved ; drunken- 
ness is neither so general nor so gross as many persons Imagine it to 
be, or as it is too often described in the glowing pages of sensational 
writers, whose graphic pens have drawn so sad and gloomy,a picture. 
Workmen as a class are not more addicted to tippling than other 
classes; the charge of extravagance and improvidence is far-fetched, 
and does not apply in the way usually stated, nor to the extent supposed. 
Still, looking at the question in all its aspects, and after making due 
allowances for exaggeration and wrong data, the cases which daily 
occur are by far too numerous to pe passed over without earnest 
reproof and even reproach. 

The matter is so all-important to the wage-earning classes that the 
whole position should be accurately defined and stated, so as to be 
well understood; every phase of it ought to be vividly impressed 
on their minds, in the hope that they will give it their candid con- 
sideration, with a view to apply such remedies as may be desirable, 50 
as to put an end to the crying evils which result from a total” dis- 
regard of the salutary lessons taught by the principles of social. 
sanitary, and physiological science. 

Notwithstanding that the ground has been traversed by other and 
abler men, it needs no apology for recalling attention to the subject ; 
the facts which are here brought under review, together with the 
thoughts and suggestions which a wide experience of life among the 
industrial classes enables me to offer, will not perhaps be entirely lost 
on those who are more directly interested in the discussion, or be 
altogether valueless to those who. are ever ready to lecture working 
men on their follies and shortcomings. 

In order to te&t the accuracy of the assertions of those who eternally 
harp on this one string,—namely, the reckless extravagance, want of 
frugality, and intemperance of the labouring classes; whose wages are 
said to be outrageously high, but whose improvidence tends to keep 
them on the confines of poverty, if not of pauperism,—it will be neces- 
sary to examine in detail the statements upon which such assumptions 
are based: for this purpose a number of facts have been collected and 
used, many of which have not been at the command of those who 
usually write on these questions. The aim has been to ascertain the 
truth with regard to the actual wages which workmen receive, >and to 
give the relative cost of living: to attempt this requires a special 
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knowledge of the many incidental causes which are constantly in 
operation, all of them more or less tending to deprive the working 
man of the means of laying by a proportion of his earnings, or of 
making adequate provision for a “rainy day.” As far as possible 
every available fact bearing upon the question, and the attendant or 
surrounding circumstances, must be carefully noted; the evidence 
pro and con. must be stated, sifted, verified, and weighed, and its 
value accurately éstimated, so as to secure the most reliable and exact 
information : it is only in this way that we. shall be able to arrive at 
sound conclusions, or achieve any practical or useful results. 

The objects and scope of this paper may be briefly described as 
follows:—(1.) To give in a concise form a statement of the wages 
and average earnings of different classes of workmen, and the various 
causes that from time to time arise so as to interfere with their con- 
tinuity, or which affect them to such an extent as to reduce them con- 
siderably below the maximum wages usually accredited to them. 
(2.) To supply an approximate estimate of the cost of living, housé- 
rent, rates and taxes, firing, and other items of outlay, so as to present 
a comparative view of the weekly expenditure of a workman’s home, 
quite apart from the money spent in those indulgences to which refer- 
ence is so frequently and disparagingly made. (3.) To furnish some 
wellauthenticated facts with regard to the thrift of the working - 
classes as evidenced in their savings, investments, provision for old 
age, sickness, funeral benefits, and future depressions in trade; and 
above all to show by their improved dwellings, increased domestic 
comforts; and the more tidy appearance of themselves and their 
families, that they have not been wholly unmindful of the additional 
advantages which they now enjoy, gained for them and by their own 
efforts during the political and social struggles of the last thirty years. 

I. The first point to be settled is—what are the average earnings 
which a workman receives from year to year? It is of no use quoting 
the current wages paid in any particular trade or district, unless we are 
able to form a tolerably correct estimate of the workman’s annual 
income after making reasonable allowance for those deductions which, 
are, for the most part, inevitable. If a man’s wages when in work 
amount to £2 per week, and he is liable to be out of work for a month 
during each year, it must be self-evident that his annual earnings must 
not be put down as £104, but as £96, and so on pro rat&, more or less. 
asthe case may be. Furthermore, it is very desirable that correct data, 
should be supplied, giving the several advances in wages, and to. 
compare therewith the proportionate increase of prices during the 
same period of time. This will enable us to judge approximately as 
to the comparative cost of living formerly and now, and to decide as 
to the relative rise in wages. For this purpose it is proposed to take 
the last thirty years, and to point out the increase of wages, aud also 
the enhanced price of provisions , during that time. 
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To avoid the necessity of entering into a multiplicity of details, and 
to render the statement as concise and definite as possible, the scope 
of the inquiry has been limited to the area of the metropolis, both as 
to prices and wages, inasmuch as it will be easier and better to deal 
with a special branch than to confuse the mind with a mass of figures 
which would tend to bewilder rather than inform the general reader. 
London, moreover, is so vast in itself, comprising as.it does in 
round numbers about four millions of inhabitants, that it is a 
sufficient justification for restricting the investigation to the metro- 
politan boundary, especially as in very many respects a true picture of 
the condition and habits of the working classes within that area will 
represent those in nearly every large town of Great Britain. , For the 
sake of greater clearness and intelligibility, as well as for compr ehen- 
siveness, the several trades are reduced to groups, each of which is 
treated with brevity and at the same time. fulness, no really useful 
fact or detail being omitted which could in any way assist the 
inquiry, or conduce to an impartial judgment on the whole question. 

the Building Trades.—These, forming perhaps the most numerous, 
class in London, are placed first in order: they comprise masons, brick- 
layers, carpenters and joiners, plasterers, house painters and decorators, 
and labourers. The building operatives, that is, the mechanics and 
artisans, in the year 1847 were paid at the rate of 6d. per hour, or 5s. 
per day of ten hours. This had been the current wages for at least 
the previous ten years, 1836 to 1847; but although this was the 
general rate 1t was by no means universal in all branches until nearly 
the end of that period, for it takes a long time usually before an 
advance is fully established as the recognized and standard rate 
in all the branches of the building trade. For example, the painters 
are generally behind all the rest in obtaining what is termed “full 
wages,” that is, the maximum wage given at any particular time. 
The reason generally given for their being the last in the race to 
secure higher wages, is the weakness of their organization, and their 
consequent inability to enforce their claims. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains; it takes them a long time to get fully abreast of the 
other branches of the building trade. 

In 1847 an agitation was set on foot having for its object a reduction 
in the hours of work on Saturdays, so as to make four o’clock 
the leaving hour, instead of halfpast five. After a comparatively 
short struggle the men were successful. The movement seems to 
have originated out of the efforts of Lord Shaftesbury and others 
for the Saturday half-holiday for the benefit of those employed in the 
large wholesale and retail establishments of London. No rise of wages, 
however, took place until 1853, at which time an agitation was com- 
menced in favour of the “ nine. hours. ” A contest was then averted by 
an offer of a rise of wages of 6d. per day, on the part of the master 
builders, which was accepted by the workmen in lieu of the nine hours. 
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It will be seen that no actual rise in wages took place between 1836 
and 1853, a period of seventeen years, 

In 1859 there was again a demand for the nine hours; a strike fol- 
lowed and then a lock-out. In 1861 the agitation was rèsumed, when 
a rearrangement of pay and working hours took place, by which the 
men were paid 7d. per hour, and a reduction of two hours on the 
Saturday was conceded. Nominally there was a rise in wages of one 
halfpenny per hour, but practically the weekly wages remained the 
same. To be precise, the wages before the readjustment were 33s. 
per week; by the new arrangement they were reduced to 32s. 1144d.,, 
but it was very unusual for any master or firm to deduct the odd 
halfpenny. 

In 1865 an actual rise of a halfpenny per hour was given, making 
the wages 35s. 3d. a week; in the following year (1866) another half- 
penny was conceded, making 8d. per hour, or 36s. 4d. a week; and at 
the same time a reduction of one hour was granted on Saturdays. 
Another increase in 1872 brought the wages up to 37s. 2d.; this was 
followed by a further addition in 1873, making the total weekly wages 
39s. 4d, at which rate they now stand,—the. masons’ strike of last 
year (1877) having been unsuccessful. The 10d. per hour was only 
very partial in their branch, and of short duration, and did not extend 
to any other trade. The strike being at an end, the terms upon 
which they now work are the same as those agreed upon in 1873. 

It thus appears that the absolute rise in wages during thirty years 
amounts to 9s. 4d. per week, equal to about 301 per cent. on the 30s. 
paid previously to 1847. The indirect rise, in the shape of a reduc- 
tion of the working hours, is not here taken into account, because, 
although it is equivalent to an increase of wages both to the employer 
who has to pay, and to the workman who receives the advantage, it 
does not go into the pocket of the latter as so much actual cash earn- 
mgs. The relative rise in the price of commodities will be discussed 
further on. = 

The current wages therefore of a building operative at present are 


£1 19s. 4d. per week; but it would be altogether misleading to sup- 


pose that this represents his average earnings, because there are 
drawbacks and untoward circumstances which tend to reduce this 
maximum wage to something like a minimum average of £1 15s. 
weekly, taking the whole year through, or, in other words, to about 
£91 per annum. Of course there are many who can and do make full 
time all the year round; this is more especially the case with car- 
penters and joiners, who, generally speaking, have good workshops, 
and to whom therefore bad weather is no hindrance, provided only that 
they can manage to get to their work. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that in all cases this class _of workmen suffer deductions on 
account of holidays, such as Christmas, Good Friday, Easter-tide, 
Whitsuntide, andnow also Bank holidays, and others which occasion- 
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ally take place during the year, for they are not paid for holidays the 
same as clerks, shopmen, warehousemen, and others in similar em- 
ployments, are. Every holiday therefore proportionately reduces 
the year’s income. Again, masons, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, 
and labourers are subject to loss of time and stoppages in wages by 
reason of bad weather, slackness of trade, and, in by far too many 
instances, waiting for materials through the mismanagement of fore- 
men, or from other causes. There is also loss of time from bemg 
temporarily out of work, consequent upon. finishing one job and seek- 
ing another elsewhere; if this only amounts to a day or two now and 
then, it means so much loss in wages. When all these stoppages and 
losses are added together, the sum total of deductions during the year 
will in many cases amount to something considerable. 

In addition to causes of deductions above enumerated, there is one 
other—sickness; and, if the truth must be told, working people suffer 
from disease as well, as other people; they are in fact very liable to 
illness in nearly all trades. The reductions in wages resulting from 
one or several of the before-mentioned causes are painfully felt in 
the aggregate earnings of a working man when he sums them up at 
the end of the year. Taking the whole of these matters into careful 
consideration, and making due allowance for all of them, it will be 
easily understood that the average yearly income of a skilled mechanic 
would not exceed £91, or £1 15s.a week. This is altogether apart 
from loss of time through a man’s own fault, or from his being five 
minutes late in the moming from some accidental circumstance, and 
the consequent loss of an hour, or perhaps two, which is not un- 
common in all the larger firms. 

The Iron Trades.—It will not be necessary to enter into minute 
details with regard to other principal trades, inasmuch as the varia- 
tions in wages have not been so great or so frequent as they have 
been in the building trades. In the engineering trades forty years 
ago the general rates of wages were very much lower than they are 
at present, but in those towns where societies had been established 
they were higher than in places where no union existed. In London, 
within a brief portion of that time, the wages of engineers were 
raised to very nearly their present rates, while in such towns as 
Bradford, Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, they ranged from 
24.3, to 32s. per week. Thirty years ago the wages paid in Romford 
were from 38s. to 36s. per week, and in London from 34s. to 38s. In 
1861 schedules were filled up and sent into the general office, showing 
the amounts paid in every town where branches of the engmeers’ 
society had been formed. It appears from these schedules that the 
wages in these trades in London, were from 33s. to 38s. per week; 
since which time they have advanced to from. 36s. to 45s. per week— 
the general average being estimated at about 36s. 6d. to 37s., taking 
one with the other. 
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The wages of boiler-makers and iron shipbuilders vary somewhat, 
saccording to the class of work. Riveters get 32s. to 36s. per week; 
caulkers, 36s.;platers, 36s. to 42s.; A 1 smiths, 40s. to 44s.; holders-up, 
which is done by an inferior class of workmen, from 24s. to 27s. The 
average rate in these branches would scarcely reach 34s. per week, 
even in the best years of trade. 

The ironfounders would be nearly the same as those before men- 
tioned, except, perhaps, that their earnings would be more liable to 
fluctuation from the nature of the work and the losses to which they 
are sometimes subject. The hours of labour in those trades are fifty- 
four per week; in this respect they have reaped an advantage, but in 
the matter of actual wages there has not been any material rise for 
many years, notwithstanding the increased cost of living and the 
advances realized by other trades. 

The Printing and Bookbinding Trades.—The advance of wages of 
the compositors during the past thirty years is 3s. per week—that Is, - 
from 33s. to 36s.—on day work, and about 17 per cent. on the prices 
paid for piece work. The average earnings of time-workers, or day- 
workers, allowing for loss of time through slackness of trade and 
holidays, will be about 27s. per week. There are great variations in 
the printing trades, according to the kind of work upon which a 
man is engaged, the rates being governed not unfrequently by the 
hours during which he is.employed. For instance, those engaged - 
upon daily newspapers receive higher wages than those employed 
on the weeklies; and these again are paid higher rates than those 
engaged on book-work. The several scales appear to be as follows :— 
Book-work, by the piece, 32s.; weekly newspapers, 42s.; daily news- 
papers, as high as 50s.; establishment men, about 36s.per week. The 

hours of labour of day-workers have been reduced in thirty years from 
sixty-three to fifty-four per week; the time-workers usually average 
the same number of hours. In some averages recently given by 
Mr. Bevan, it is said that good printers on high-class work get 45s. ; 
some as high as 60s. per week; those engaged on commercial work, 
30s.; and on common work and jobbing, 25s. The ordinary general 
rates are thus quoted: Pressmen, 25s. to 32s.; compositors, 27s. to 
33s.; but in London they range thus: COPDE, 40s. ; machine 
men, 40s.; pressmen, 34s. 

The wages of bookbinders in 1847 were as follows: Forwarders 
(that is, those who prepare the book to receive the case or covers), 
30s. per week; and it is stated that very few received more than that 
amount. With the finishers the minimum was 36s., but nearly all 
the better class of workmen got 40s., and these formed about one- 
tenth of the whole trade. In 1868 the minimum was raised 2s. per 
week in each branch, which is the ‘current rate now paid. In 1871 

_ the following prices are returned as those paid at that date: Finishers, 
on leather work only, 40s.; forwarders—first class, 36s.; second class, 
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32s.; blockers, 30s. to 82s.; folders (chiefly women and girls), 12s. to 
20s.; sewers, 10s. to 16s. ; collators, lls. to 14s. In 1877 the average 
earnings of the men are put down as from 30s. to 32s.; women and 
girls 10s. to 12s., although in both cases they vary, as the piece-work 
system prevails in all branches. In 1872 a reduction of the working 
hours took place from sixty to fifty-four per week; this is now the 
recognized rule. The men consider that the time lost in periods of 
depression is made up by overtime when trade is good, as there is no 
restriction on this point. 

Those employed in the stationery trade get from 25s. to 38s. per 
week, the average being about 30s.; the women and girls get from 
5s. to 20s., the average being about 15s. In the paper-box making 
business the wages range from 18s. to 40s., but the average of the 
men would be about 30s., or somewhat less; while those engaged 
in paper-making get from 20s. to 26s., or an average of about 22s. 6d. 
per week. 

Domestic Trades,—It is difficult to obtain accurate intention with 
regard to the exact earnings of those employed in domestic trades, 
inasmuch as they are mostly engaged on piece work and are subject 
to great irregularities in the amount of work given to them, and the 
prices paid vary according to the different classes of work. The 
tailors have had some substantial advances in wages during the past 
thirty years, varying from 17 to 35 per cent. The general average 
earnings of London tailors would scarcely exceed 25s. per week, but 
a large minority would perhaps reach 30s., taking one week with 
another. In some instances the wages might amount to 40s. or 42s. 
per week, but this would be exceptional and confined to the best coat 
hands. The use of sewing machines does not appear to have had the 
effect of lowering the wages; as a matter of fact it has rather tended 
to increase them, for those especially who can manage to get their 
own machines earn more money on slop work than thosé who work 
by hand can earn at the best and highest paid shops. Wives, and 
children are set to work as ‘co-helpers wherever "tailors do their work 
at home. 

In the case of shoemakers, also, it is difficult to strike an average, 
as so very much depends on the class of work, and on the steady 
habits of the workmen. There has been, however, a very great ad- 
vance in prices during the last thirty years in all branches of the trade, 
_and in every class of work. These advances have ranged from 20 
per cent. to 35 per cent.; the average, perhaps, may be taken at 
about 27 per cent. all round. The average rate of wages for the 
better class of workmen would be about 30s. per week, although 
a very large minority would never realize that sum. The earnings of 
other domestic trades might be taken as proportionate with those 
given above; few, if any, would average more than 30s. per week. 

II. The enhanced price of provisions forms an important element in 
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all matters appertaining to the condition and welfare of the working 
classes; this is pre-eminently the case when dealing with questions of 
wages and thrift; the following statement shows approximately the 
increased cost of living during the same period as that selected with 
regard to a rise'of wages. The average wholesale price of meat per 
stone of 8 Ibs. from 1847 to the end of 1877 was as follows :— 


From 1847 to 1853 the average price of beef was 4s. 24d., and of mutton 4s. od. 
18538 to 1867 ‘i ‘5 beef was 5s. 04d., an increase of 10d., 

equal to 20 per cent. 

mutton 5s. 9d., an increase of 1s. 4d. or 
30 per cent. 

„ 1867 to 1873 i E beef was 5s. 6d., an increase of 1s. 4d. 
or 82 per cent. , 

mutton was 6s. 4d., an increase of 
1s. 11d. or 43 per cent. 

1874 and 1875 ‘3 a beef was 5s. 84d., an increase of Is. 6d. 

. or 35} per cent. 

mutton was 6s. 5d., an increase of 2s. 
or 45 per cent. 

1876 and 1877 ‘5 5 beef was 5s. 11d., an increase of 1s. 94d. 

mutton was 6s. 9d an increase of 
2s. 5d. or 50 per cent. 


3 33 3 7 ” 
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In round figures it may be stated that the price of wholesale meat in 
the Metropolitan market has increased thus: beef 40 per. cent. and 
mutton 50 per cent. 

The price obtained for beasts at the annual cattle shows, from 1847 
to 1877, was as follows :— 


From 1847-0 1856 inclusive the average price was from 4s. for seconds to 
5s. 74d. for primes. 


„ 1857 to 1866 i noii yj „ 4s. 1d. for seconds to 
6s. 2d. for primes. 
„ 1867 to 1877 ‘5 j si „ 5s. 64d. for seconds to 


Ss. 14d. for primes. 


During recent years there has been an immense improvement in the 
breeds both of cattle and sheep, and consequently the quality of the 
meat is far superior to what it was at any previous period; but on the 
other hand, the poorer classes have had to pay more per Ib. for inferior 
meat than the wealthier classes pay for prime joints of the best 
quality. The retail price of meat to the working people has been 
advanced not less than from 75 to 80 per cent., and this not merely 
on prime joints of the second quality, but also on the inferior jomts of 
the same kind of meat. Moreover, butchers are either more clever, 
or more careful than formerly, for they do not and will not cut to 
waste, so that there are fewer pieces (block ornaments they used to 
be called by poor people) on sale for those who cannot afford joints. 
This is equally true as regards slices: of bacon, and sundry parts of the 
carcase which used to be sold at very low prices, but which now fetch 
extremely high prices. ) 
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Pork has proportionately increased in price during the same period, 
and the price of bacon has been advanced more rapidly still. Poultry 
and fish have gone up in price at least equal to meat, in many cases 
far higher; this not only applies to the superior kinds of fish, and 
the better class of poultry, but also to inferior kinds, and to those of 
doubtful quality. Rabbits are even higher in price than the fore- 
going, in proportion to what they were formerly; and as for hares and 
other game,—well the poorer classes of the metropolis know little 
about such luxuries except what they see from time to time at the 
poulterers’ and fishmongers. 

Fortunately the price of bread has been prétty reasonable during 
the greater part of the period under review. The price of British 
wheat has varied from 50s. 6d. per quarter in 1848 to 74s. 8d.sin 1855, 
when it was at the highest point since 1847. Since 1864 it has varied 
from 40s. 2d. to 64s. 5d. in 1867, which was the highest. The average 
prices for the last four seasons have been, 1874, 58s. 9d.; 1875, 45s. 1d. ; 
1876, 46s. 2d.; 1877, 54s. Td. The ordinary bakers’ bread in the 
poorer districts is now quoted at 63d, and 7d. the four-pound loaf. 
The Adulteration Acts have checked some of the practices which were 
rife in the bakehouse fifteen or twenty years ago, so that bread is 
_ better in quality; and short weight is not quite so frequent as it was. 

Vegetables of every kind have gone up in price, during the last 
twenty or thirty years, in many Instances as much as 100 per cent., as 
sold at the greengrogers’. Potatoes, which used to be sold at a half- 
penny a pound, were first raised to 3 lbs. for 2d.; they are now charged 
lid. per lb., or 150 per cent. Cabbages, which once could be ob- 
tained for a halfpenny, or at most a penny each, are now 2d., 24d., or 
even 3d, each. Turnips, which were formerly about 14d. or 2d.a bunch, 
are now as much as 5d. or 6d.; parsnips, which used to be bought 
for 4d., are now 13d. each. The same holds good with regard to every 
other kind of vegetable produce brought to the London market. 

The only things that are really cheaper are sugar, upon which a 
very considerable reduction has taken place, and tea, which is also 
much cheaper; but the latter article, as sold by most of the small 
retail grocers, is often very inferior, in fact it is generally sad stuff in 
all conscience. Fruits, such as currants, raisins, &c., are much cheaper ; 
and rice, sago, arrowroot, tapioca, and similar farinaceous foods, if not 
reduced in price, are certainly not dearer than they were thirty 
years ago. 

House rent is greatly enhanced in price; small housesare extremely 
scarce in London, and are doomed to become still more so. Those 
with four rooms and a washhouse, which formerly could be had for 
about 5s. 6d. or 6s. a week, are now 10s. 6d, or lls.; andif a workman 
goes “further afield,” for the purpose of getting a small house at a 
cheaper rate, he is compelled to-pay for transit to and from his work, 
so that in the end it amounts to the same thing. Apartments are 
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equally high ; the price of two rooms on a floor has risen from 4s. 6d. 
or 5s. to Ts. Ôd., 8s., or 8s. 6d. per week; single rooms, such as could be 
obtained at from 2s. 6d., 3s., or 3s. Gd., are now 4s. 6d., 5s., or 5s. 6d. 
each. The demand for apartments is so great, that all the Peabody 
Buildings, and also the Model Dwellings built by limited liability 
companies, are full to repletion, and applicants are numerous enough 
to fill as many more, notwithstanding the fact that the terms are not 
low, for the most that can be said of them is that they arè convenient, 
and the rents moderate. 

Coal is an item not to be overlooked, and especially at the exorbi- 
tant prices charged in London for some years past. Its enhanced 
price at present is not far short of 50 per cent. over and above what it 
was thirty years ago, and for two or three years it was considerably 
over 100 per cent. Poor people generally have to be content with 
_ buying it in by the hundredweight, the price now charged being 1s. 84d. . 

“per cwt., or 33s. 4d. per ton. The coal so'retailed is the most inferior 
of all that is brought to the London market; often it is little better 
_ than slack, it yields neither warmth nor brightness. Coke is equally 
enhanced in price, and with bad coal burns dead and lifeless. But 
these people have not only to put up with bad coal,—they are cheated 
by measure and weight, so that they have to pay exorbitantly for 
bad articles and short weight, which is a double injury. Usually they 
have neither convenient storage nor pecuniary means for having a 
ton at a time. 

Boots and shoes are much dearer than they were, and the leather is 
not so good; those articles are of the first importance to working men, 
and especially to those who work out of doors, or who have to walk 
long distances to their work. Wet or damp feet lay the foundation 
for sickness’ and disease, and should be guarded against as much as 
fire or pestilence. Clothing in some cases has gone up in price, 
although not in the same proportion as shoe-leather, but, as most of the 
articles sold to the working people are machine-made, they do not 
last so long as formerly. Articles for. light wear are cheaper in 
proportion than those worn by workmen, who need strength and 
. durability. Cottons and woollens are much cheaper than they were, 
but stuffs and homespuns are dearer at retail prices, and as a rule 
they are much inferior in quality. Many of the smaller articles 
used in domestic life, and some of those worn by the wives and 
children of workmen, are certainly cheaper ; this will account for a little 
more ornamentation and decoration than were in use some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. 

Many previous writers on this subject seem to have taken the highest 
average wages, and the lowest average prices of pr ovisions; now this 
is obviously unfair and misleading, inasmuch as it is manifestly i Impos- 
sible # draw any useful deductions from premises so illogical. For 
a if a workman be taken whose wages are £2 per week, 
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and no allowance be made for loss of time, he will not be a fair example 
of the average workman, or represent his annual earnings. Similarly 
if Greenwich Hospital or Bethlehem Hospital be selected for a tariff 
of prices either as to provisions or coal, these will very inadequately 
vepresent the actual cost of living to working men and their familes. 
The folly of taking market prices as a test of cost to the consumer 
ought to be self-evident. , One example, however, may be found useful. 
On the 19th of February last, the highest price quoted in the market 
for best coal was 17s. 6d. per ton; the selling price to the consumer 
was, on the same day, 28s. per ton, or, if the cash was paid on delivery, 
26s. per ton, which was 8s. 6d. per ton above the highest market price. 
Whether the margin of difference was or was not too much is not here 
the question: the fact is as stated. : 

Suppose we take the high average of £1 15s. per week, or £91 per 
annum, as representing the earnings of the skilled workmen of the 
metropolis: let us see what they can-do with so much mongy,—how far 
it will go in providing good homes, substantial food, warm clothing, 
and the thousand and one little things which go to make up domestic 
comfort and constitute the necessaries of life,—and then try to 
ascertain what margin there is left for saving and investment. In 
this calculation we leave out altogether those luxuries or extrava- 
gances so often laid to their charge, as these form a separate item. 
From the figures before quoted it will be seen that for the last thirty 
years the rise in the price of provisions and other things has kept 
pace with the increase of wages; indeed, as a matter of fact, it 
usually precedes any rise in wages, the demand for which 1s generally 
based on the complaint that the cost of living has increased beyond 
the workman’s means. 

The average family of working people is generally assumed to be 
five—the man, his wife, and three children; they are oftener six than 
fivein a poor man’s home, so by taking five we shall be quite within the 
mark. There are five then to be fed, clothed, housed, warmed, and 
three to be educated. In or cut of work, in sickness and in health, 
all this has to be done day by day, all the year round, for there 

can be no cessation in these demands: whether they are satisfied or 
" not is quite another question. The means at the disposal of the work- 
man to meet the constant requirements of the home and the incidental 
calls upon his purse have now to be considered; these will be tested 
by the light of the facts previously given, and by others which long 
experience, and a careful examination of the subject, enable us to 
furnish bearing directly upon the matter before us. 

Having ascertained as nearly as possible the several advances in 
wages during the past thirty years, and their aggregate amount, 
together with the percentage of the total rise, and having also given 
the increased cost of provisions duting the same period, and edmpared 


the percentage of inctease in both cases, the next point is, what 
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proportion of the earnings of the workman is needed for actual living, 
and what reasonable amount has he left for savings and investment? 
The first item to be considered is rent, including rates and taxes. 
Mr. C. J. Wahale, of Birkenhead, C.E., a gentleman who has paid con- 
siderable attention to this branch of’the subject, says that the rent. 
should not exceed the proportion of one-seventh of a man’s income ; 
on £91 a year this would amount to 5s. per week or £13 per annum. 
In the metropolis the proportion is greatly in excess of the above 
sum; it is generally considerably over one-sixth, or £15 3s. 4d.— 
5s. 10d. a week; often one-fifth, or £18 4s., =7s. a week; sometimes 
itiseven higher. The average rental paid by London workmen cannot 
therefore be put down at less than 5s. 10d. per week, an estimate rather . 
below than over the mark. Coal may be placed in the same category, 
for it forms part of the household expenses quite apart from the cost 
of living. The consumption of coal, averaging the year through, 
cannot be less than 1 cwt. per week, the present cost of which is 
ls. 8d. This is only a moderate computation, for even in summer there 
must be'a fire to cook the food, and in winter—at least eight months 
in the year in-our climate—it is required for warmth also. To this 
must be added at least 6d. per week for schooling. To this must 
be added 1s. a week for the society or club, to which the majority | 
of workmen belong. Here then we have, at the lowest estimate, 
to deduct 9s. a week from £1 15s. leaving a net balance of £1 6s., 
with which to feed and clothe five persons, and find the means 
for providing all the little but needful household expenses, however 
humble that home may be. 

The actual available amount then is 26s. a week, or'at the rate of 
10s. for the man, 6s. for the wife, and 3s. for each child, leaving 1s. for 
incidentals. It will be seen that these figures, when reduced to their 
elements, and when the sum is apportioned individually, do not 
amount to very much; there would appear to be little more than 
sufficient to live upon, and certainly no room for extravagance. ‘There 
is, moreover, one other fact of considerable importance, and one which 
bears directly and practically upon the whole question,—namely, that 
the man—the bread-winner—is generally compelled to breakfast and 
dine away from his home on every day except Sundays. For break- 
fast he is obliged to take tea or coffee made over night, and re-warmed 
for use next morning, and such fare as he can afford, as bread and 
butter, dried up and hard by being cut and prepared on the preceding 
night. If he goes to a coffee-house he fares worse if anything, so he 
puts up with the lesser evil. He requires something hot and substan- 
tial for dinner, such as a steak or chop, or a plate of meat cut from 
the joint. Now a plate of hot meat, with vegetables, bread, and half 
a pint‘of beer, cannot be obtained at a less cost than 1s.,—seldom, 
indeed, at that price at the present’rates. This subtracts at once 6s. 
a week from the amount allotted to the man, leaving him but 4s. for 
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tea and his food on Sundays. Orif we deduct it from the full balance, 
after paying for rent, coal, education, and his club, of 26s. a week, it 
leaves only £1 for the whole family, food, clothing, and extras 
included. Out of this amount we may well put the Sunday dinner and 
expenses at 3s. 6d., the only day in the week when the family are all able 
to dine together at home; and this isscarcely too much at the present 
prices of meat and vegetables. 

The amountis now reduced to 16s. 6d., to be divided between five 
persons, or about 4s. each for the man and his wife, and 2s. td. each 
for the three children; and of this fully 7s. a week would be required . 
for bread, butter, tea, coffee, and sugar, exclusive of vegetables and 
other things, leaving ls. per week for clothing and other necessaries. 
Where, then, may well be asked, are the funds to come from for waste- 
ful extravagances and indulgences? Echo answers, Where? These 
details may appear tedious and troublesome, but they are absolutely 
essential if we desire to understand fully the position and require- 
ments of those whose conduct and habits are under review. 

There are a few other pomts deserving of attention :—(1.) The 
condition of a workman’s home is all-important; upon this depend to 
a great extent the health of the wife and children, their present com- 
forts and future happmess, and also their habits of cleanliness and 
decency of behaviour. Crowded and unhealthy homes are not only 
disastrous to the dwellers therein, but a source of danger to the 
neighbourhood and the body politic. The medical profession is alive 
to this, and Parliament has recently done something towards providing 
a remedy. Much, however, remains to be done, both by private com- 
mercial enterprise and by corporate bodies. (2.) The quality of the 
food is of the highest importance; little and good is better than a 
quantity of that which is bad orinferior. Some of the meat sold to poor 
people is as tough as leather, and contains only a trifle more nourish- 
ment. Plain food is the best; it is generally more substantial, and 
yields a greater amount of nutriment, and gives greater physical 
support, than those kinds which may be described as “messes.” In 
some respects the working people are behind the middle and upper 
classes in these matters; as, for instance, in the use of oatmeal, certainly 
one of the very best articles that could be used for daily consump- 
tion. Working people regard oatmeal with unwonted prejudice; they 
denominate it generally as “ skilly,” turn up their noses at it as though 
it were an abomination. And yet the highest medical authorities tell 
us that it is not only most nutritious for children, but one of the very 
best articles of daily diet for adults also. The Scottish people know 
this, and profit by it. So with many other farinaceous foods, and also 
with some vegetables not quite so popular but more nourishing than 
potatoes, (3.) The preparation of the food is quite as impoyfant as 
its selection. The complaint is often made that the working classes 
do not know how to cook their food, and that they are wasteful in 
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consequence. The charge is not altogether unfounded. How could 
it be otherwise? what chances have the young girls of guining a 
proper knowledge of cookery? Every dinner during the week, except 
Sunday’s, is merely a makeshift; the wife cannot afford to “cook” 
for herself and the children. Still there is a lack of knowledge, 
and as a natural result there is waste, but not to the extent which 
many well-intentioned persons would lead us to suppose. One of the 
chief faults arises from the manner of cooking, another is that in 
a great number of cases the food is insufficiently cooked. There 
is in fact too much of the frying-pan, and too little of the saucepan, 
or in some cases of the gridiron. It is impossible to apply all the 
rules laid down by the advocates of improved methods of cooking 
food, unless the working people are content to forego the privacy of 
the simple English home, and to adopt the co-operative, communistic, 
or hotel principle, and have their meals in common. Recommenda- 
tions are sometimes made which would be economical if the entire 
family could dine together, or better still if several families combined 
for the purpose; but as applied to the workman’s home under existing 
circumstances they would be wasteful, expensive, and are altogether 
impracticable. | 

' Jil. There still remains the question of thrift—the making of pro- 
vision, however small, for the future. This isa duty incumbent on all 
men, whatever their station; to the working classes it is a matter of 
life or death. There is a point where it is scarcely possible for aman 
to lay by anything, no matter how frugal he may be, for his wages at 
best only amount to a bare subsistence. There are other instances in 
which, by a little self-denial, a trifle could be, and ought to be, stored 
up for future contingencies. And this is done oftener than many 
people suppose, or the pauper roll would be heavier than it now is. 

No one will contend that the whole of the working classes are 
extravagant and improvident; that there is a large and daily in- 
creasing number of frugal and saving people will also be conceded; 
the extent to which those provident habits are carried may be dis- 
puted; and that there remains a large number who do not use their 
wages or their opportunities to the best advantage may be admitted 
as a sad truth deplorable alike to the men and to their families. It is 
not easy to distinguish between the savings of particular classes, or to 
draw a line which will enable us to define the proportion of the savings 
in London and the provinces, and thereby judge relatively of the frugal 
habits of special districts. It will therefore be necessary to assume 
that they are about equal both in the metropolis and elsewhere. The 
following statistics will give a faint idea of the provident habits of the 
working people in the aggregate, and thereby show that'they are not 
wholly blind to their duty, or indiffereht to their future welfare :— 

(1.) From the returns recently issued by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, it appears that there are 26,087 registered societies, with a 
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total of 3,404,187 members, whose aggregate funds amount to 
£9,336,949. This is quite independent of societies that are un- 
registered, of which there are a good many in all parts of the 
country. It has been estimated that the number of members of un- 
registered societies is nearly half as many as of those belonging to 
registered societies; whether this be so or not, it will be within the 
mark if we put them down as numbering nearly a million, with funds 
amounting in the aggregate to two millions sterling. | 

(2.) The number of Loan Societies which have sent in returns is 
373, of which 213 are in the metropolitan counties; the total number 
of members is 30,048, the accumulated funds amountin g to £155,065. 
There are many others of this class that are not registered, the 
numbers and funds of which cannot be ascertained. . 

(3.) The number of Building Societies incorporated under the Act 
of 1874 is 396; the number of members is not given, but their 
total funds amount to £12,580,013. There are many others registered 
under the Limited Liability Companies Acts. 

(4.) The Provident Societies number 1,163, with 420,024 members, 
and accumulated funds of £6,199,266. Of this class also there are 
others registered under the Limited Liability Companies Acts. 

(5.) The number of Trade Unions registered under the Acts is 
215; the total number of members is 277,115; and the funds 
amount to £391,595. Buta great number of the largest societies are 
unregistered; the total of such societies cannot be less than two 
thousand, members over a million, and the funds at least £2,000,000. 
And these societies are essentially provident in the sense of pro- 
viding benefits for sickness, want of work, accidents, burial of 
members, and other things. 

In concluding his last report, the Chief Registrar says :—“ Imperfect 
though the above figures may be, yet as representing to a great extent 
the results of provident habits in the working class, they deserve to be 
taken into account by politicians and moralists as well as statists.” 

(6.) The following figures from the Savings Banks returns are 
equally interesting and suggestive. The number of Trusteeg Savings 
Banks is 463; the number of depositors, 1,493,401; the total of 
deposits, £43,283,700. Received during 1876 from 1,837,131 de- 
positors, £8,244,555, averaging £4 10s. 11d. each; the withdrawals 
numbered 1,042,715, amounting to £8,472,059, averaging £8 2s. 6d. 
each. There are 5,488 Post Office Savings Banks, 3,166,136 
depositors; the total amount of deposits, including interest, 
£26,996,550 10s. 3d. Receipts for the year 1876, £8,982,350 4s. 11d. : 
the withdrawals were £7,761,024 8s. 4d. The total number of de- 
posits from September, 1861, to the end of 1876 was 30,274,115; the 
amount deposited, £90,999,151 6s. 5d.; the number of withdrawals 
was 10,431,977; amount withdrawn, £64,002,600 16s. 2d. ‘The fluctua- 
tions in the deposits, and the increased number of withdrawals during 
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certain periods of depression in trade, indicate the character of the 
depositors, and tell the sad tale of immediate pressure and the neces- 
sity of falling back on the small savings of previous years. In 
addition to the foregoing there are nine Railway Savings Banks, 
having 7,898 depositors, and an accumulated fund of £153,512. These 
are strictly confined to railway employés. The grand total of the 
preceding figures shows that there are about 10,121,694 deposits of 
one kind and another, either in societies or provident banks, and that 
the accumulated funds amount to no less a sum than £100,705,055. A 
large proportion of this vast sum belongs to the working classes, an 
evidence of provident habits among great numbers of them, assertions 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

One phase of this question has hitherto been too frequently over- 
looked, although certainly it is by no means the least important. To 
the moralist and the political philosopher it is, perhaps, the aspect of 
all others the most deserving of attentive study, as being probably 
the one which is likely to exercise considerable influence, and pos- 
sibly to lay the foundation for future good, the beneficial results of 
which will beincalculable. It is this: during the last twenty or twenty- 
five years there has been a vast improvement in the character of the 
homes of the working classes. There is an air of comfort m and 
about them to which formerly they could lay no pretension ; their food, 
on the whole, is superior, their clothing better and warmer, the tone 
of the family is elevated beyond anything conceived of by the casual 
observers of these classes. If the spare money has not always been 
put into the Savings Bank, it has at least been used to advantage in 
the purchase of furniture and other necessaries for the home. Every 
one will admit that all this tends to exert a salutary and beneficial in- 
fluence on the minds of the rising generation, which cannot fail to be 
productive of future good.* 

There is, of course, a dark side to the picture, and a sad one. There 


* Ag an illustration of improved habits among working people my attention was 
recently called to the following curious facts. Some twenty-five years ago the cus- 
tom was prevalent in certain trades of delaying the payment of wages until the latest 
possible hour on Saturday nights, and of paying the men at public-houses and beer-shops, 
where they were privileged to have “tick,” under the authority of the master or foreman; 
until the wages were paid. The consequence of this state of things was that the men 
drank deeply, and delayed the purchase of food until very late at night or postponed it 
until the following day. ‘Butchers, bakers, greengrocers, and hucksters’ shops were 
opened on Sunday mornings for the sale of their wares just the same as on other days in 
the week. This is now changed; and, except in a few special cases and in isolated dis- 
tricts—such as Leather Lane, the New Cut, and a portion of the Jewish quarter in White- 
chapel, where the law has been called in to suppress Sunday trading—it has been effected. 
without police interference, or the exercise of legal powers or authority. There is, 
indeed, an absence of it in nearly all the poorer neighbourhoods of London. Again, 
bakehouses were by law allowed to be open during specified hours on Sundays for the 
purpose of baking the dinners of the labouring classes whose homes afforded no such 
convenience. The people flocked to these places before eleven o’clock with their dinners, 
and after one to fetch them. At present it is scardely possible to find a bakehouse where 
the practice is followed. Increased home accommodation for cooking purposes has 
oe eat The bakery, and dispensed with the services of the overworked baker on — 

undays. 
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is a large minority who seem to resist every effort to uplift them in 
the social scale. They neither read nor think; they are content to 
grovel and drink, utterly regardless of the consequences, either to 
themselves or their families. They appear to be devoid of all sense of 
shame; dead to all the finer feelings and instincts of manhood ; having 
no ambition and no hope, they are selfish and brutish in the present, and 
heedless of the future. The one bright spot in this sombre picture is 
that the class above described is surely and steadily, if slowly, de- 
creasing. A hopeful sign itis; and, looking to the results of primary 
education, the influence of school discipline, the increasing power of 
the Press, and the improved tone of social life, we may reasonably 
anticipate that our future progress will be accelerated. It is the duty 
of every workman with the slightest pretension to self-respect to lend 
his aid in helping to accomplish this, and particularly to assist in 
stamping out the demon of intemperance—the source of so much 
misery. The elevation of their class is as much in their interest as . 
the individual increase of their own personal comfort, or the addition 
of a few pounds to their earnings and savings. In proportion to the 
extent to which the mass is improved, so will the power, influence, and 
moral and material weight of the whole working population be aug- 
mented and enlarged. The advancement of individual workmen is 
good so far as it goes, but itis not the highest good; the aim of all 
thoughtful men should be to develop the noblest qualities of the 
humblest workers, and to carry reform into.the hovels of the lowest 
strata of the „community, for here it is that it is most needed. 

The present moment- is opportune for insisting on the importance of 
habits of economy, frugality, and thrift; the depression in trade which 
has already lasted so. long, and produced such a severe strain upon all 
classes, seems to have- reached its: lowest level; with the dawn of the 
brighter days of summer, and the termination of the terrible conflict 
in South-eastern Europe, by the ratification of peace and the per- 
manent settlement of the many questions involved in that prolonged 
struggle, we may confidently predict: that there will be a revival 
in every department of industry, commer cial and trading; and, if 
we can judge by ‘previous experience, we may expect that jt will 
probably last for some time. It is now, therefore, that the lessons 
of the past should be earnestly impressed’ on the minds of those who 
_ have had to suffer enforced idleness and endure privation, so that 
when another of those periodical depressions shall again occur, they 
will be better prepared to cope with it than they have heretofore been. 


GEORGE HOWELL. 


CARDINAL MANNING'S TRUE STORY OF THE 
VATICAN COUNCIL. 


Part II. 


FTER Dr. Manning has created the necessary foundations for his 
perverted history,* he resumes the record of the preparatory 
work for the Council without adding anything new. First, he speaks 
of the meeting of the Preparatory Commission and the invitation of 
the non-united Orientals, Protestants, and other non-Catholics (not 
Old Catholics, as the German translator makes it). That Manning, 
with his curialistic way of thinking, has nothing to object against 
the Pope’s publishing the order of business, and his mode of doing 
it, is easily understood. He would have’ done better if he had not 
added any reasons, as these do not amount to anything. But if he 
means that this determination may be rightly called an essential law 
of the Church, it is only what we expect from him.. We cannot, 
however, refrain from remarking that even Ultramontanes of Spain 
saw in it a “novelty” of “such magnitude” that, though it pleased 
them, they thought they must not speak of it owing to the restrictions 
placed on their writings.t| Much more important is the preparation 
of the Infallibility schema in the Dogmatic Preparatory Commission. 
Asif Dr. Manning had entirely forgotten all his previous discourse 
concerning “ Janus” and what was connected with it, he tells us now, 
that in the Schema on the Church, in which there were two chapters . 
on the Primacy, “it was inevitable that the Commission should come 
to treat of the endowments of the Primacy, and, among these endow- 
ments, first of the divine assistance promised to Peter and in Peter 
to his successors in matters of faith, or, in other words, of the Infalli-- 
bility” (p. 82). It will now be remembered that Manning often, and. 


* The German is “Tendenz Geschichte” for which we have no proper equivalent. It 
means a history with a bias.—Tr. » 
+ See Bravo y Tudela, Concilio ecumenico, p. 287. 
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with the greatest emphasis, affirmed that neither the Cardinals nor 
the bishops in their judgments concerning the convocation of a 
Council, with only a few exceptions, mentioned Infallibility. It fol- 
lows then that Infallibility was, either at the beginning or later on, 
put into the programme by the Pope, or the Congregation which 
guided him. Whether by his own accord or by external pressure 
may be left undecided. It further follows that long before the 
opposition to Infallibility in Germany or by “Janus,” Papal In- 
fallibility was already in the programme, which is also perfectly 
clear from the fact that the Archbishop of Edessa, Cardoni, had to 
draw up an elaborate judgment upon it. These facts also fall in with 
the celebrated article of the Civilta Cattolica of the 6th of February, 
1869, long before the beginning of the opposition indfcated by 
Manning, and by him falsely put down as already existing in 1868. 
He relates out of Cecconi :— 


“On the 14th and 21st of J anuary, 1869, the Commission treated of the nature 
of the Primacy; on the 11th of February it reached the doctrine of Infalli- 
bility. Two questions were then discussed : (1) ‘Whether the Infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff can be defined as an article of faith? (2) ‘Whether it 
ought to be defined as an article of faith? To the first question the whole 
Commission unanimously answered in the affirmative ; to the second all, but one 
only [Alzog], concurred in the judgment that the subject ought not to be proposed 
to the Council unless it were demanded by the bishops. . . The Commission, 
therefore, never completed the chapter relating to the Infallibility ” (p. 88). 


Here the last assertion is not true, owing to Manning’s wilful muti- 
lation of Cecconi’s words. The latter says expressly that the Com- 
missioners also ‘on the 18th and 25th of F ebruary discussed Papal 
Infallibility,” but first “the standing deputation (a subdivision of the 
Commission), when it prepared the Schema of the Roman bishops, took 
a perfect survey of the chapter of Infallibility, ‘because of that prudent 
economy of which we have already spoken,’ in the Protocol, as it is 
called.” 

The Commission, on the contrary, occupied itself further with this 
subject, as it is added in Cecconi, “None the less did the question con- 
tinue to be agitated, not only in these three sittings, but also in that 
of the 18th of June, when the schema of a decree was discussed which 
was to be in readiness for the case mentioned (that is, if the bishops 
should propose the Infallibility). The Commission contemplated a 
multitude of modifications to this project, but the overwhelming 
number of other urgent questions prevented their return to the 
subject of Papal Infallibility, so the work remained unfinished.” 

For what object Manning made this mutilation of Cecconi’s words 
appears from the following reflections, which arc about as trustworthy 
and as true as his report, on whigh they are based :— 


“ Two observations may be made oñ these facts, The first is that now, 
for a second time, when the subject of Infallibility would, according to the 
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adversaries of the Council, be expected to take the first place, it was deliberately 
set aside. The second observation is, that Pius IX. had neither desire nor need 
to propose the defining of his Infallibility ” (p. 84). 


He adds that the bishops, also, who in 1854, 1862, and 1867 had 
amply declared their belief in the infallibility of the Pope, did not 
require it, but only a small number of Catholics who doubted, and a 
still smaller number who denied, the infallibility of the head of the 
Church. “3 : : . 

These observations are false in every part. The question of Infalli- 
bility was not at all, as Manning represents it, “ deliberately set aside” 
on the 11th of February, but from “ prudent economy,” that is to say, 
it was not discussed by the standing deputation in their sitting 
of the 28nd of April because there was a wish to leave the develop- 
ment of matters to the bishops. But, on the other hand, as we have 
already seen, the Commission did return to it after the 11th of 
February, onthe 18th and 25th of February and on the 18th of June, 
and notwithstanding the conclusion of the standing deputation there 
lay before it the schema of a decree which was to be in readiness in 
case the bishops should make a proposition. The Commission con- 
sidered also a multitude of modifications to the project. The work 
still remained unfinished, not “set aside.” Out of “prudent economy j 
it was either deemed superfluous if acclamation succeeded, or still 
practicable if acclamation failed and a formal proposition was neces- 
sary; which was in fact what happened. We notice here the remarkable 
spectacle, that the standing deputation renounced the work and did 
not prepare a schema, while the Commission, on the other hand, con- 
tinued the work, and, without the deputation, had before it a schema 
on the 18th of June. This mystery is not explamed by Cecconi, and. 
of course not by Manning, who finds it best to say nothing whatever of 
all these proceedings after the 11th of February. But who was it that 
interfered so authoritatively in these proceedings? By whom and by 
whose proposition was a schema, contrary to the order of things, 
projected and brought into the Commission ? The fact itself makes 
the following assertion of Dr. Manning very doubtful: “ Pius IX. had 
neither desire nor need to propose the defining of his Infallibility.” 
We quite admit that, in fact, Pius IX. had no such desire or necessity 
“to propose it.” The Jesuits of the Civilta on the 6th of February, 
1869, had already assured us that “of course the Pope on this question, 
which seems directly to touch himself, will not take the initiative, but 
will be silent and reserved.” In perfect harmony, however, with this 
might be the desire to have the question proposed by the bishops. And 
the facts related by Cecconi show that in Rome this desire did exist. It 
was only “prudent economy” to leave it to the bishops, and, according 
to Cecconi, with a view to this the preparations in Rome were made. 
But the Pope had also a necessityr The definition of the Immaculate 
Conception was held by many Catholics to be true, only because the 
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bishops and the Church had accepted it. But in immediate reference 
to this Pius IX. must have heard many hard words. A Dominican 
had said, before the definition, that the definition of Infallibility must 
come first, and the Pope answered that it would be so. But the 
Jesuits, such as Schrader, and also Hausherr, designated the definition 
of the Immaculate Conception in express words, a usurpation, and in the 
framing of the address of 1867, it did not go altogether smoothly in rela- 
tion to the Infallibility. Manning here maintains that the bishops also 
had no need of the definition of Infallibility (p. 84); but if so, he should 
not have written that already in 1867, “the majority of the bishops 
present desired the definition by a Council, and since that time had 
put all in motion to obtain their desire.” But the few who doubted, 
or the still smaller number that did not believe, had scarcely shown 
themselves. Their opposition first began after the discussions on the 
11th, 18th, and 23rd of February, and had absolutely no influence on 
this or the conduct of the standing deputation on the 22nd of April, 
and the Commission on the 18th of June. 

In the third chapter Dr. Manning treats of the time from the opening 
of the Council to the distribution of the schema on Papal Infallibility, 
and in the first part of “The opening of the Council—The Commis- 
sion—Discussion on the schema of the Catholic Faith and the passing 
of the same.” There is, however, nothing more than a dry record of 
external events which are well known, and can have an importance 
for the critic only so far as that, according to Manning, everything 
went on perfectly smooth, as if on the formation of the Commission 
very suspicious* things had not already happened, and as if already 
in December, 1869, and on 2nd January, 1870, remonstrances had not 
been laid before the Council against the mode of procedure.t Just 
so Manning speaks of the revised order of business of the 20th of 
February, 1870. Asifit had been accepted without contradiction and 
as if no serious scruples had been entertained even as to the validity of 
the Council itself, he says :—“ The order of business underwent after- 
wards certain modifications by which the complete discussion of every 
subject was even more fully insured.” But more than a hundred 
prelates of all nations, in their memorial -of the 1st of March, 1870, 
found the contrary.f But of course their memorials and protests had no 
existence during the Vatican Council either for the Pope, the legates, 
or the majority. How should Manning pay any attention to them, 
since throughout his book he exhibits a sort ‘of compassion for the 
minority who in 1870 allowed toemselves to take so perverse a course? 
He would like to draw a veil over the whole matter. But history, — 
alas! must take account of everything, and can only reach a certain con- 
clusion, which of course will be essentially different from Dr. Manning’s. 


a Cf. Kenrick, Concio, in Docum. if 245. ? 
+ Docum. ii. 380 seq., 383 seq. ; i. 247 seq. t Ibid. i. 258 seq. 
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But as later on he treats in a special section of the conduct of the 
minority, our observations shall be withheld for the present, 

In the second part of this chapter Dr. Manning comes at last to the 
chief subject of the Council: the Schema de Ecelesié, particularly in 
reference to the Infallibility of the Pope, with the reasons for and 
against the opportuneness of the doctrine. But this section is more 
unsatisfactory than all the others. It is not merely deficient by reason 
of withholding what ought to have been told, but it is full of mistakes 
and contradictions. The very beginning of the section is scarcely 
becoming a “True Story,” viz, that the Schema de Ecclesia was dis- 
tributed “about this time.” Just before this comes the record of the 
second public sitting (24th of April), and of the discussions on disci 
pline afd the Little Catechism, which were carried on until May. But 
we must here insist on exact chronology, for on this depends the nght 
understanding of the things which Manning wishes to obscure by his 
chronological latitude. The Schema de Ecclesid was distributed on the 
91st of January, 1870. Nevertheless Manning again says:— 


“ When it was found that the Schema de Ecclesid contained only two. 
chapters on the head of the Church—that is, on the primacy and the temporal 
power—a very large number of the bishops desired that the subject of the 
Infallibility of the head of the Church should be added to complete the 
doctrine, which would otherwise remain in an unfinished state” (pp. 97, 98). 


But this is not correct, for the petition of the majority concerning the 
proposition of the Infallibility had been in circulation since the 3rd of 
January.* Manning’s assertion could thus only have a meaning if 
the majority had seen the Schema de Ecclesiá before tts distribution, 
which doubtless was the case with a few of the initiated members; 
but then it neither was nor could be made for the majority the 
starting point of a demonstration. Manning adds, that “while these 
things were being done,”—he ought to have said in consequence of 
these things, —“ about a hundred bishops signed a petition,, asking 
that the subject of the Infallibility should not be brought before the 
Council.” From this he infers that the duty of justice requires the 
vindication of the minority of bishops, which, as will easily be under- 
stood, would gratify them in proportion to its correctness. 


“A grave injustice,’ says Dr. Manning, “has been done to the bishops who 
opposed the definition. ... They were treated as if they denied the truth of 
the doctrineitself. Their opposition was not to the doctrine, but to the defining 
of it, and not even absolutely to the defining of it, but to the defining of it at 
this time” (p. 99). 


But this injustice was done to them before all others by Archbishop 
Dechamps ;ł and Manning agrees with him when he says: 


“ Arguments were indeed advanced which logically, if pushed to their con- 


æ * See Martin's Collectio, pp- 83, 98. 
+ According to Martin there were 137. Collectio, p. 78 seq. 
t Ueber die Opportunitit der piipstl. Unfehlharkeit, 1870, p. 7. 
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clusion, would seem to oppose the doctrine; and representations of history were 
made which could not be easily squared with the Infallibility of the head 
of the Church. But these were heard in only two or three speeches made 
by bishops of the Council” (pp. 99, 100). 


To complete this sentence it ought to be added that all the bishops 
who were against the Infallibility did not express their opinions. The 
minority had distributed among individual bishops the themes on 
which they were to speak, and at length, owing to the forced con- 
clusion of the genera! debate, a number of them, those of the opposi- 
tion, as Haynald, Kenrick, Krementz, Matthieu, Dupanloup, were 
denied the opportunity of expressing their opinions, against which 
eighty-one fathers protested on the 3rd of June.* By this the 
assertion quite loses its value that “not five bishops in the, Council 
could be justly thought to have opposed the truth of the doctrine” 
(p. 99). i 

There are, moreover, in the Acts of the Council memorials against 
the proposition of Infallibility, and also the observations which were 
made by a number, not by all the bishops, on the chapter of 
Infallibility.t 

These show an immense number of opponents to the doctrine itself. 
Manning’s appeal to those who signed the address of 1867, as if there 
could not be among them any opponents of the doctrine of Infalli- 
bility, need not be further noticed, as we have already expressed our 
opinion on that subject, and on the incorrectness of his inference. 
But we must notice the assertion “that the question whether the 
Infallibility of the head of the Church be a true doctrine or not, was 
never discussed in the Council nor even proposed to it.” To prove 
this, the writings of Hefele and Kenrick, and the “ Questio ” distributed 
by Ketteler, must be chased out of the world, the “ Observations,” 
on the Infallibility schema aunihilated, and Archbishop Darboy’s speech 
at the Council ignored.{ On the other hand, it is quite correct that 
the Curia did not propose to the Council the question whether this 
doctrine be true. But the representation is incorrect that “the only ques- 
tion was whether it was expedient, prudent, seasonable, and timely to 
put this truth in the form of a definition.” Archbishop Darboy§ rightly 
held that the first business was to decide if there was any opposition 
to bringing the question before the Council, and that, when the 
Pope had decided this question, the second would then be brought 
forward, if there was any opposition to declare this Infallibility as’ 
a dogma. 

Dr. Manning believes the question requires yet further discussion, and 
goes into reasons which induced the minority to declare it inoppor- 
tune, These are given according to a composition by a theologian 
of the Preparatory Commission, and not from the petitions of the 


* Docum. ii. 379 seq. t Ibid. ii. 415—424. 
+ Ibid. il. 212—289. § L.c. p. 418. 
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bishops of different nationalities,* or the “ Observations.” Hence it 
happens that not all the reasons, certainly not those of a dogmatic 
character brought forward by the minority, are mentioned, and others 
are mentioned which, so far as we know, were never adduced (as Nos. 
1land12). What is said too respecting the petitions which the mmority 
presented is not found in the petitions themselves, which begged simply 
that the Infallibility question should not be brought before the Council. 
On page 108 Manning goes on to the reasons of the majority on the other 
side, yet in a way which seems to imply that the majority had before 
them the reasons of the minority in the form in which he cites them. 
But the minority had not drawn up such a representation of them, and 
certainly not, as Manning seems to intimate, in only one memorial, for 
there wete five. We pass by the refutation of the pretended objections | 
collected by the theologian, and go on to consider the positive reasons 
of the majority, which, however, the theologian and not the majority 
had put together. But since, according both to him and Manning, 
only one “true reason” actuated them, we must concern ourselves at 
present with this alone. ' He says, 


“ The true and ultimate reason which determined the majority of the bishops ` 
to define the Infallibility of the head of the Church, was to protect from denial 
or doubt the divine certainty on which ‘the revelation of Christianity comes 
down to us. . ~ . All Catholics believe that the Church, by the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, is infallible, and therefore that all doctrines proposed by it 
for our belief are divine, and for that reason certainly true. But if the head of 
the Church may err in his teaching, doctrines may be proposed by him that 
may not be divine, and would therefore be doubtful” (p. 112). 


The logic of this passage is utterly incomprehensible. If the Church 
is infallible, and the doctrines which it offers us to believe are Divine | 
truths, and on that account certainly true, it is quite inconceivable 
how the Pope is required for the logical conclusion. All that follows 
logically from the principles laid down is only that if the Church is 
infallible, and its doctrines to be regarded as divine and certainly true, 
then the Pope is not infallible, and it is not his place to declare doctrines 
to be certainly divine and true; and, moreover, he offers no guarantee 
that the truths of the Christian revelation are communicated to us 
with divine certainty. On the contrary, there follows only what was 
agreed on by the Council of Constance in its fourth and fifth sittings. 
Manning’s assertion has a meaning only if he with his theologian. 
takes the Church as identical with the Pope, and then follows this 
logical conclusion : The Church is infallible, the Pope is the Church, 
therefore the Pope is infallible. But the correctness of the minor 
must surely be proved before the conclusion can be allowed to pass. 
But Manning and the theologian do not themselves admit that the 
minor is correct, for they immediately after say, “ A fallible head to 
an infallible body” (that is, the Church) “is a doctrine which would 


* Docum. i. 250 seq. Martin, p. 78 seq. 
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soon give way before the logic of common sense.” Consequently, the 
illogicalness of his conclusion still remains. Regarding the last asser- 
tion, we confess to the Cardinal that this doctrine logically con- 
sidered would be an absurdity; but we must add that it never 
occurred to any one before Manning and his theologian to maintain 
such nonsense. The body stands in no such opposition to the head as 
Manning supposes; but the head is a member of the body, and a body 
without a head would be a maimed body, as the theologian and 
Manning admit in another place, when they make the minority say, . 
“ Nobody doubts that the chief member of the body is the head.”* Tf 
then Catholics, as Manning himself admits, believe that the Church, 
which indeed, according to the Apostle Paul, is a body, is infallible, 
then must they not at the same time maintain the logical nonsense 
that the body is infallible, the head fallible, but that the entire body, 
head and members together, are infallible. But therewith Manning 
himself has admitted the declaration that the majority, on the ground 
of an illogical standpoint, compelled the Council to declare Infalli- 
bility. This is, he says, “the real reason.” 

Another reason which agrees with the foregoing is also adduced: 
the Popes have given decisions as to matters of faith. It was 
therefore necessary at length to determine whether they are in- 
fallible or not infallible. We do not stop at this point because 
it appears to us of importance, considering that the Church had 
existed without any such declaration for eighteen centuries, but 
in order again to set forth on one point the Cardinal’s historical 
erudition. He says among other things that the doctrine of the 
Canon of Holy Scriptures was fixed by Pope Gelasius; is it in- 
fallible or not infallible? (p. 118). This single passage proves to us 
that Manning knows absolutely nothing about the history of the 
Canon. According to the most recent researches, the Gelasian decree 
in its original form was issued by Pope Damasus. We ask the 
Cardinal if the decree of Pope Damasus is infallible or not? He will 
and must answer, infallible. But this Pope has expressly said of the 
three Epistles of John that only one belongs to the Apostle, and the 
other two to the presbyter John. Later, Gelasius ascribed all the three 
to the Apostle. Which of the two Popes was right, since both must 
be infallible? Dogma, as Manning puts it, must conquer history. 
But perhaps the Cardinals will recommend for censure to the Con- 
gregation of the Index Bishop Hefele’s History of the Councils, in 
which these researches are set forth and regarded as correct.t 

For the reasons that have been mentioned, Manning says that four 
rundred and fifty bishops sent up a petition to the Commission of 


* The Austro-German bishops in their petition of the 12th of J anuary said, “Nemo est 
jui nesciat, sicut corpus absque capite mutjlum, ita neque Concilium ecclesigm totam 
‘epresentans absque successore S. Petri haberi posse.” Docum. i. 250. 

t Second Ed. 1875, ii. p. 619. : 
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Postulates that the doctrine of Infallibility should be laid before the 
Council. But this is historically untrue. The petition mentioned by 
Manning was subscribed by only three hundred and sixty-nine members 
of the Council, whilst the rest of the bishops sent other petitions (nme, 
according to Martin, pp. 68—77); and so it was not merely, as Manning 
says, “the bishops of Italy and the Order of St. Francis” who “sent 
in petitions of their own to the same effect” (p. 121). This is also 
incorrect—the Italian bishops presented an address. Considering the 
constitution of the Commission of Postulates, it is quite conceivable 
that there was “hardly any dissent” on the 9th of February, and that 
on the 7th of March the chapter on Infallibility was distributed, 
which the minority received on the 8th of March. 

In the,third division of this chapter, Manning treats only of the 
first Constitution de Fide Catholied which was announced on the Sunday 
after Easter. It is not necessary to describe it further, as Manning - 
says nothing about its contents—nothing, for example, about the 
designation of Protestantism as a “pest” in connection with the 
passage against Bishop Strossmayer, and nothing about whether 
Infallibility was not implied in the decree, as he had maintained in his 
speech on Infallibility at the Council, although the Dogmatic Commis- 
sion had had the contrary affirmed. We cannot, however, help quoting 
the concluding words :— 


“Tf the Vatican Council had met and parted without any act beyond this 
one decree, it would have applied a direct and searching remedy to the intel- 
lectual aberrations of the nineteenth century. The proof of this may be seen 
in the outcry of unbelief against the Council. If it had not touched the quick, 
the outcry would not have been heard” (p. 135). 


As to whether these definitions were really necessary, a different 
answer might be made. For Catholics they contain nothing new, and 
their opponents knew sufficiently before what is Catholic doctrine. 
Even believing Protestants themselves recognize in them nothing: 
new; as a German Prince said to us in Rome, we Protestants can 
almost entirely admit these decrees. But how many of the bishops 
regarded them, Archbishop Darboy told the Council during the Infal- 
ibility debate,” and the minority in thei protest of the 8th of May 
did not conceal. 

In the fourth chapter Manning comes, at length, to the Infallibility 
debate and its conclusion; from the time of the distribution of the 
schema concerning Papal Infallibility to the adjournment of the Council. 
Here the utmost details of the discussions were to be expected, as the 
attacks are expressly aimed at these doings of the Council, and only 
by disarming them of their force can the legality of the decrees of 
the 18th of July, 1870, be maintained. Manning does not hold this to 
be necessary. He records simply in the first section that the Schema 
de Ecclesia was included with the chapter on the Primacy and on Infalli- 


* Tocum. 11. 416. 
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bility, and brought in for discussion. Why this was done is not men- 
tioned, and Manning is perfectly silent concerning such facts as that 
the protest of the 8th of May designated the proceeding as “illogical” 
that it further declared the Opposition press was right when it pro- 
nounced the Infallibility to be the chief object of the Council; and that 
the Pope himself was among those who said so. Of all this Manning 
does not say one word. Nor doeshe mention that the protest asserted 
that the aim was not to vanquish the enemies of the Church, but the 
brethren, and to yield the palm of victory to scholastic doctrines. The. 
following earnest words are also ignored :— 


“Tt is enough for us to have thus publicly declared our conviction. We add 
no petitions, as we cannot longer, consistently with our episcopal dignity, with . 
our office which we exercise in the Council, and our rights as members of the 
Council, present any petitions, since experience teaches us that our petitions 
. would not only be reckoned unworthy of notice, but they would not even receive 
an answer. There is therefore nothing left for us but to raise our urgent 
protest against the order of procedure, as in the highest degree injurious to the 
Church and the Holy Chair. In this way we disclaim, so far as we are con- 
cerned, not only before men, but before the judgment of God, responsibility 
for the evil consequences which without doubt will soon come, and, in fact, 
have already come. This document must be our everlasting testimony.”* 


It is quite comprehensible why Manning does not allow such earnest 
words to appear in his book. They would rather startle some per- 
sons. Instead of quoting them he informs us how long the general 
debate lasted, and that the majority brought it to a close on the 3rd 
of June,—justly, he says, and on the ground of sound reason. The 
protest of the minority, on the 4th of June, does not of course again 
exist for him.t Manning also makes the special discussion very short, 
but of course without any mention of the attempted fraud against 
which the protest of the sixty-two bishops of the 9th of July was 
directed.t It is also quite unworthy of notice that the minority, on 
the 16th of July, took no further share in the General Con gregation. 
Perfectly false is the statement that after the sittin g of the 16th of 
July “the whole was then reprinted and distributed, put once more to 
the vote, and passed” (p. 139). Of any voting and passing of amend- 
ments after the 16th of July nobody knows anything, not even the 
first secretary of the General Council, Bishop Fessler.§ Much more 
important to Dr. Manning appears the protest of the Council legates 
concerning the calumnies against the Council, especially the pam- 
phlets written by Archbishop Darboy, bearing’ the titles “ Ce qui se 
passe au Concile,” and “La dernière heure du Concile.” Tf the 
fathers of the Council ought to have approved, or really did approve, 
Manning does not say. F essler, on the other hand, says, “In the 
condemnation of the lies and calumnies the fathers of the Council 
were unanimous;” and other _Ultramontane writers have directly 


-© # Docum. ii. 392, 393. ~ $ Ibid. ii. 400 seq. ° 
t Ibid. ii. 879 seq. -  § See his book, Das Vaticanische Concil. p. 90. 
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asserted that “the whole of the fathers subscribed this document.” 
But this is not true. The legates only desired surgant qui assentiunt. 
Cardinal Schwarzenberg, Rauscher, and others remained sitting, 
and the first appealed to the president, and complained of the un- 
worthiness of the proceeding. “But that all ‘the fathers did not rise 
and give their assent is borne witness to by the Spaniard, Bravo y 
Tudela, where he records that “some fathers remained sitting, and a 
Spanish bishop called out, with astonishment and indignation, ‘ Not 
all”. What the condemnation of these pamphlets really aimed at is 
hard to say. The legates were witnesses and judges in their own 
case. What is calumny, and what is not? It remains to the historical 
critic to sift the true from the false. ` The facts originally attested, and 
the acts giyen in the first pamphlet, will not be got rid of by the con- 
demnation of the 16th of July. The letters and protests of the bishops, 
the writings of a Hefele,a Kenrick, the Observationes on the Acts of 
the Council, Archbishop Darboy’s speech before the Council, which is 
in the hands of the Cardinals, a memorandum of the same archbishop, * 

“Ta Liberté du Concile et l’Infallibilité ”), the writings of the Ultra- 
montane journalists, as L. Veuillot, Lafond, Bravo y Tudela, and others, 
give us the same picture which is given in “Ce qui se passe au Concile,” 
and “La demière heure.” It is well known that on the Lith of 
July fifty-six bishops of the minority—Manning persists in saying 
fifty-five—gave a declaration concerning their position as to the Infalh- 
bility. Manning says concerning them, “On the evening of the 17th, 
fifty-five bishops signed a declaration announcing their intention not to 
appear at the Public Session” (p. 141). This is not a full statement of 
the whole business. It can scarcely be believed that there was any- 
thing formally incorrect in’ the proceeding of these bishops, but there 
is no doubt that they, as Manning himself says in other places, gave 
their negative vote of the 13th of J uly, and wished to repeat it, which 
is sufficiently clear from their words, and the threefold repetition of 
their intention :— 


* “1? o . . 
“Ab eo inde tempore nihil prorsus evenit, quod sententiam nostram. mutaret, 
quiù imo multa eaque gravissima acciderunt, que nos a proposito nostro 


recedere non sinunt. Atque ideo nostra jam edita suffragia nos renovare aut 
confirmare declaramus. Confirmantes itaque per hanc Scripturam suffragia nostra 
et aliunde suffragia in solemni Sessione edenda repeterent duntaxat suffragia 
. in Congregatione Generali depromptu.” t 
But they also gave the reason of their, conduct—their unwillingness 
publicly to grieve the Pope: “ Pietas enim filialis et reverentia non 
patiuntur nos in causa personam Sanctitatis Vestræ adeo proxime 
concernente palam et in facie Patris dicere : Non placet.” This declara- 
tion alone weighs as heavy as “ La demière heure.” Mazining’s further 
brief report of the Session of the 18th of July has nothing to call for 


* That thais was written by Archbishop Darboy is affirmed by Bishop Roskovanz, 
Pontifex Romanus, viii. 827. _ + Docum. i. 2€0. 
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any remark, and we will only say that on one point we entirely 
agree, viz, that the fifty-six bishops, as well as the two that voted 
Non placet, might have appeared and given their votes; yea, further, 
we maintain that they ought to have appearéd, and that their non- 
appearance was a dereliction of duty which no possible grieving of 
the Pope could excuse. But it is characteristic and very important in 
forming a judgment of the Council, that fifty-six bishops, out of re- 
spect for the Pope, believed that they ought to go out of the way of 
their highest duty. This circumstance, along with some corréspond- 
ing facts, is sufficient to overthrow the legality of the Council. -We 
must also add, in excuse of the minority, that the memorial of the 17th 
of July, which was directly addressed to the Pope, was couched in 
respectful terms, and did not say all that moved the subSeribers to 
stay away from the Council. Bishop Hefele can here serve us as an 
interpreter. He wrote from Rome, on the 7th of J uly :— 


“ But the zealots (Feuerreiter) do not wish that (a milder formula), and also, 
as we hear, the Pope does not wish it. He uses the utmost pressure. He will 
also reap the fruits thereof. Would that he and the Curia alone reaped the 
fruits! but delirant Reges, plectuntur Achivi. If we come to no happy agreement, 
there arises a terrible evil; if we come to a compromise, much evil also arises— 
cruz de cruce. After he has lost the States of the Church, he will destroy the 
Church itself.” 


Some days ‘after, the situation had become worse, and Hefele wrote 
again (July 9) :— 


“The design of the Pope is, in spite of the minority, to proceed to the pub- 
lication of the new dogma, and, at the same time, to present to every bishop 
two documents for their signatures—one a profession of faith contajnin g the 
Infallibility, the other an official declaration that the Council had been free 
(which happened, as already mentioned, on the 16th of July). You see into 
what condition we are brought, and that it does not depend on us whether or 
not we remain in our places. Who does not subscribe is Straightway denounced. 
I wrote before of the vain attempt of the Pope to coerce us in a public sitting. 
But if many vote non placet and remain firm, if a great scandal threatens, 
will the Pope then proceed to the uttermost? And what a scandal if only fifty 
in the public sitting refuse submission, and these perhaps be immediately visited 
with censure! For the present, attempts will be made to frighten and intimi- 
date us. But ‘frightening’ will not succeed.”* 


The greater number, however, of the episcopal minority were 
frightened, and all efforts did not succeed in moving more than 
twenty of them to go into the public sitting. No one liked to appear 
in so small a number, and thus arose the petition of the 17th of J uly. 
Though Manning recognizes, in the roll of the thunder during the sitting 
of the 18th of July, a parallel to the giving of the law from Sinai. 
the irregularities which took place-in the Council and the force put 
upon it are not thereby removed. 

The second part of this chapter, which treats of the « Diplomatic 
Intrigues” during the Council, contains nothing new concerning the 


* Friedrich’s Tagebuch. Second edition, p. 404. 
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diplomacy. Manning knows only of the despatch of the French 
Minister Daru to Cardinal Antonelli, and the answer to if. He spedks. 
also in a few words of what the Curia and the majority feared, viz., 
that the French army would be withdrawn from the States, and that 
the Italian Revolution would be let in. “Letters,” he says, “came: 
from France [from whom ?] threatening the withdrawal of the French: 
troops.” He continues: “Renewed attempts were made [by whom?} 
to induce the governments to join in a final and united pressure upon 
the Council” (p. 147). The majority on that account only recognizes. 
so much the more the necessity of the definition, and after this the only 
opponents were the inopportunists (p. 148). An excellent reason cer-- 
tainly for declaring a doctrine to be Catholic! Moreover, the state-- 
ment is in nowise true that at last there were only the inopportunists.. 
We know several bishops whose Acts we have before us, in which they 
declare themselves not merely inopportunists but opponents of the- 
doctrine. This circumstance is also of importance, that no opponent 
of the doctrine had withdrawn his public writings or his Observationes 
before the 18th July, either publicly or even in the Acts of the Council. 
Manning’s remark on the episcopal minority is very flattering— 

'« Many of them [the diplomatists] obtained every schema as it was distri- - 
buted to the bishops. It is to be remembered that this fact proves the- 
‘violation of the secret imposed on all who were within the Council, and. 
in those who had sworn to its observance it involved perjury” ‘(p. 145). 
But here also, as usual, Manning shoots beyond the mark. Wher 
and where had these bishops promised with an oath to preserve 
silence? This was never done anywhere. It is therefore an un- 
pardonable liberty to trifle with the. good names and the honour of 
the episcopal minority as Manning does. But if Manning has so little 
respect for his colleagues that he, without reason, charges them with 
perjury before the whole world, I may find some consolation when,. 
quoting in a bad English-translation a passage from my “ Diary,” he- 
designates me as “one of the least scrupulous of thése agents.” 
Manning, of course, does not require a foundation for such an asser-- 
tion. We doubt, however, if the adjective is not more suitable to a. 
man who, according to all that has hitherto appeared, has taken a 
part with rare activity in the affairs of a Church whose constitution. 
be has never understood. Manning adds, that the bishops of the 
minority were pursued and harassed by men of a lower mind,—some 
being of the priesthood, and others of the laity,—a reproach which 
does notconcernus. We deny that we thrust ourselves on the minority 
any more than upon the majority; but we cannot absolutelydeny that 
we were sought after by the episcopal minority, and that we were 
asked for our advice and assistance in varlous ways. 

The’ most interesting, and in some relations the most important, 
exposition begins with the third sectién, the subject of which is 
“The minority in the Council and the anti-Catholic press.” As the 
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mon-infallibilist Catholics rested their hope during the Council on the 
minority, so in the future will the meaning of their attitude determine 
the awthority of the Council. We say, in the future, because there 
1s no hope of it at present. Indeed, according to Manning’s repre- 
‘sentation of the proceedings of the Council, all hope of it whatever 
must be abandoned. On one side we find his procedure quite compre- 
'hensiblein judging the minority as mildly as possible, since it in reality 
‘achieved more than the majority itself. The remembrance of the unfor- 
_ tunate Archbishop Darboy might make a harder disposition speak softly, 
and even the German bishops, according to Manning, have won the 
glorious title of “confessors for the supreme and infallible authority 
‘of the See of Peter” (p. 157). On the other side we cannot at all 
Justify what Manning adds in this connection, “All these -things 
weighed together will incline future historians to sum up the contest 
for the definition of the Infallibility in some such way as this.” From 
‘the beginning then, we are to expect only a fancy picture and no true 
history. The proceedings in the bosom of the Council are too well 
‘known to be sunk into oblivion by such a representation. Much more 
Just would have been the proceeding if Manning had communicated 
the facts as they were, and had tried to under-estimate their im- 
‘portance. But every one acquainted with the documents will be 
repulsed by what he has done. He asserts, for instance, that 
“everything was done [before the Council, after 1867] as in a general 
‘electionin England. Each side knew: what passed on the other.” This 
as altogether untrue, and Manning himself tells us something which 
‘contradicts the statement he has made. When he says that the majority 
of the bishops assembled in Rome in 1867 expressed a wish that at the 
next General Council all questions concerning the teaching authority of 
‘the Pope should be settled and all strifes for the future laid aside, then 
‘this majority must have acted not merely without the minority, but 
‘the minority, if we must believe these writings and the documents 
‘which proceeded from them, knew nothing at all of the proceedings 
of the majority of 1867. That a party was pressing this is clear as the 
‘day, but that behind it stood a decided majority of bishops nobody 
knew. The profound silence concerning the preparations in Rome 
-and the occupations of the bishops with other matters,—as for example, 
the Caterini thesis and the German bishops with the charge of a 
‘special Papal brief,—left the uninitiated bishops only in greater dark- 
mess. The different petitions against the Infallibility show this the 
more clearly, in that they relate to the petition of the majority and 
‘express their astonishment at it. But still more plainly do some 
bishops speak their mind in the observations on the schema concerning 
Infallibility. They knew. nothing whatever about Infallibility being 
proposed, and on that account’ they were altogether unprepared and 
without books.* Darboy also maintains the same in his Bpeech to 
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the Council,* and in his Promemoria “La Liberté.”t. Not less untrue 
. is Manning’s assertion that “for months before the Council assembled. 
efforts were made on both sides, openly and without reserve, in public 
documents, in pastoral letters, in theological works, to promote. or to 
prevent the definition” (p.158). For by means of a simple chronology 
this much can be established, that on the side of the non-infallibilist 
bishops nothing was done before September, 1869, long after the in- 
fallibilists had put the whole Catholic world in commotion. Still he is 
right, that by the time of the meeting of tlie Council, the question 
had occupied all the bishops, and the minority on that account lived 
in terror lest it should, at any opportunity, be pressed forward with: 
acclamations. No doubt concerning the intentions of the. majority 
could now exist, because already the Commission of the Council, as. 
Archbishop Kenrick in his speech before the Council Enon was. 
brought together according to this point of view. t 

On this Manning of course is silent; yet he can say, “It was TE 
and legitimate that they” (the infallibilists and anti-infallibilists) 
“should confer and unite, and form themselves into some kind of 
permanent combination” (p. 158). What now appears natural and. 
proper for the minority was not considered so, at the Council, as in 
fact the Curia tried to hinder a union of the minority according to 
language or nationality. The German-Austrian bishops were sud- 
denly dismissed by Mer. Nardi, in whose house they were assembled, 
without any previous intimation, by order from the Vatican; and! 
what hindrances were put in the way of the French bishops can.be 
seen in “La Liberté du Concile.”§ Only. because the episcopal 
minority would not give up the right of assembling, were they allowed 
to do so. And thus there arose over against the decided majority a 
minority, which was not; as Manning says, to judge from a certain 
petition (which?), given at one hundred and twenty. The minority 
spoke always of one hundred and forty bishops; and Bishop. Martin 
gives one hundred and thirty-seven subscribers of the- petition against 
Infallibility. But how, after the separation of the bishops “ every- 
where, all went openly and in the light of day,” the protests of the 
minority show, which appeared during the whole of the Council. } 
There were also gross irregularities in the Council itself, which tell, 
their own tale. When, then, Manning says “the majority increased 
every day, and the minority, on the other hand, became less,” up to 
the 18th of July, he is not correct. At the voting of the 13th of July 
the majority, according to Manning himself, still consisted of only 
four hundred and fifty-one; on the other hand, there was a minority of 
eighty-eight placets and sixty-two placet juata. modum, and these last 
belonged for the most part to the episcopal minority. 

With ee Acts before our eyes, we’cannot say with Manning that in 


* Dorini ii, 416. 4 Thid.i.151. f Ibid.i. 326, 245. Cf. La Liberté du Concile, i. 137. 
Ibid. i. i, 186. J| Ibid. i. 247, 258; ii. 380—408. 
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the Vatican Council there were no “ intrigues and cabals;” but we 
perfectly agree with the Cardinal when he says, in conclusion, “ The 
majority prevailed over the minority. The universal law of civilized 
life and of human society governed the Council of the Vatican. The 
minority were not wronged because the majority would not swerve” 
(p.160). Here Manningis right for once. The minority were crushed 
by the majority. But, according to Catholic doctrine, a Council is 
something different from “civilized circles” of society, or even a 
Parliament, where the majority determines the conclusions, without 
any consideration afterwards whether or not the decisions are reason- 
able. Over a hundred bishops had already declared, on the Ist of 
March, in their presentation against the revised order of business of 
the 20th of February, that a dogma could not be defined, as was sup- 
posed in the new order of business, by a simple “numerical majority,” 
but only by a “moral unanimity ;” and this was so much the more 
necessary as so many fathers had been admitted to the Vatican 
Council whose right there was not altogether clear.* For this reason 
many bishops in the Observationes repeat the same demands, and Bishop 
Ketteler expressly says that “there would be a sin against the Church 
in the true sense of the word” if the proceeding were otherwise.t But 
though here Manning holds by the universal law in civilized circles 
and in human society as sufficient, he was disposed earlier not to 
speak so strongly against those who, certainly not correctly, saw in the 
minority “a parliamentary -opposition.” His standpoint here is not 
essentially different from the last; and both are alike false. 
“Violence” and “tumults” in the Council, according to Manning, 
never occurred. Because in Pomponio Leto there are some represen- 
tations of events in the Council said to be incorrect, and because an 
Italian paper published a speech falsely ascribed to Strossmayer, 
Manning asserts that all else professed to be known concerning the 
Council was also false, and was invented, some of it, by the Italian ° 
papers, but chiefly by the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. Concerning 
this invented speech of Strossmayer we need not say a word more 
than that no Catholic with any measure of discernment ever took it 
for genuine. But what did happen about Strossmayer in the Council 
is not on this account by any means set aside. In regard to Pom- 
ponio Leto, whose book certainly as regards its contents originated 
with.the late Cardinal Vitelleschi, it is difficult to refute Manning’s 
satement, as he does not say whether he had before him an Italian 
ol an English copy, and where the descriptions. which he quotes 
areto be found. Manning, indeed, says Pomponio Leto “ graphically 
desatbes the confusion of the Cardinals ‘who pulled their red hats 
over ‘heir eyes.’ The Cardinals had no hats, red or otherwise, and the 
eye-winess is convicted of fabrication ” (p. 160). Now as this is said 
by Manaing when he is speaking of “violence” and “tumults,” one 
* Docum. ii. 262. + Ibid. ii. 216. 
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is naturally induced to look for the sentences of Pomponio Leto where 
he speaks of the tumult against Strossmayer or Schwarzenberg. But 
there nota word of them isto be found. Pomponio Leto does not say a 
word about “Cardinal Schwarzenberg carried fainting from the Ambo 
to his seat” (p. 162), and that “he saw the servants outside rushing 
to the doors of the Council, fearing for the lives of their masters.” 
What he says is only that “on the noise in the Council Hall some 
servants of the fathers in the Council wished to press in in order to 
help their masters, whom they believed to be in danger.”* But we 
do find in Pomponio Leto, in reference to the voting of the non- 
infallibilist Cardinals as they were considered in the fourth sitting, 
the figurative expression “that they pulled their red hats over their 
eyes, did hot stir, and said Placet” (p. 320).t To stamp this for a 
crime, as Manning does, is more than naive. It is the same as 
when by such objections he thinks to prove that the work of Pom- 
ponio Leto is unworthy of credit. But we need not go to Pomponio 
Leto to refute Manning. Let us see first what he himself says con- 
cerning “violence” and “tumults,” and out of his own mouth get 
more certain testimony :— 


«Members of the Council who were never absent from its public congregations 
except about five or six times in all the eighty-five sessions have declared that 
no such scenes as Pomponio Leto, following the Italian papers, has described 
[where ?] ever took place. On two occasions the ordinary calm and silence of 
the Council was broken. In its sessions no applause was ever permitted, no 
expressions of assent or dissent were allowed. The dead silence in which the 
members had to speak contrasted strangely with all other public assemblies. 
It was like nothing but preaching in a church. But on two occasions the 
speaker tried the self-control of his audience beyond its strength. * Strong and 
loud expressions of dissent were made, and a very visible resentment, at matter 
not undeserving of it, was expressed. And yet nothing in the Council of the 
Vatican went beyond or even equalled events of the same kind in the Council 
of Trent. . . . When the prelates at Trent heard a speaker say that the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg claimed to confirm the elections of bishops, we read that 
they stirred up a mighty noise, crying, ‘ Out with him! out with him? Others 
repeated, ‘Go out! go out!’ and others, ‘Let him be anathema!’ Another 
turned to them and answered, ‘Be youanathema!’ There may have been noise 
in the Council of the Vatican, but it did not reach this climax ” (pp. 168, 164). 


So “there may have been noise in the Council of the Vatican, but it 
did not reach this climax!” We let Manning himself speak only that 
the contrast may be the more striking. His words are in direct con- 
tradiction to the Observationes.t | 

We can, however, bring forward an entirely unexceptionable witness, 


Ottomesi, p. 187. 

+ “ Egli (il Cardinale e larcivescovo di Pisa) ora stato fin qui tenuto fra quelli che si 
opponevano all’ infallibilit? personale; anch’ egli ora consenti, Come questi, tutti gli ° 
altri cardinali dissenzenti si calarono il cappello rosso s’agli occhi e non feirero piu motto.” 

+ Docum. ii. 224. It is said, “ Eminentissimum Presidium in enunciationibus Patrum 
exaudiendis eam rationem sectetur, ut membra Concilii, que alius cum Oratore opinionis 
sunt, abindebitis interruptionibus eademratione prohibeat, quemadmodum certor Patres ab 
applausibug Oratori sibi placenti impensis prehibuit, omnium vero minime ab ítolerabili 
quorundam Patrum contra Oratorem se gerendi ratione ansam et rationem sug procedendi 
rationis sumat.” : 


1 
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the French Ultramontane, Lafond, in his book “ Rome Cicuménique,” 
which first appeared during the Council in the Révue du Monde 
Catholique, and was then read by Cardinal Pitrra. He relates the 
same things entirely in the same way as the press so hated by Man- 
ning, and shows that the scandal about the Strossmayer business 
was in nothing inferior to what Manning adduceg from the Council of 
Trent, for(p. 147) he writes :— | 

“L'Evêque Croate ayant continué, et étant arrivé à dire, qu’aucune définition 
conciliare ne pouvait étre prise sans Punanimité morale des évéques, l'assemblée 
se montra plus énergiquement indignée que son président. Surgamus, Vécrièrent 
un grand nombre des Pères; soudain l'immense majorité se leva en masse en 
répétant, Descendat ab ambone, ‘Qu'il descende de ambon? On dit qu'un évêque 
Français s'était écrié: Ego ilum non damno; on lui répondit parge cri sorti 
de tous côtés; Omnes, omnes illum damnamus. Mgr. Strossmayer descendit alors 
de lambon en étendant les bras d’une façon théatrale, et répétant; Pre- 
testor, Protestor.” | | 
So also Archbishop Darboy, in his often-quoted “ Promemoria,” de- 
scribes the scene, and gives in detail how the majority rushed on the 
platform and forced Strossmayer down the steps, without the President 
doing anything for the protection of freedom of speech. Darboy 
also relates how Archbishop Haynald, Cardinal Schwarzenberg, Bishop 
Hefele, and Cardinal Rauscher, whose speech Hefele read, were mal- 
treated. There were also, according to his account, other means 
used against the minority, as “shouting,” ,“ loud murmurs ‘of disappro- 
bation,” if only the name of any of the minority was announced to 
speak. When a bishop from the Spanish Republic charged the 
minority as being the servants of princes, and reproached them as 
auri sacra fames, loud laughter on the part of the majority accom- 
panied his words. Notwithstanding all this, the Legates were silent ! 

We agree with the Cardinal that nothing should be heard of “ vio- 

lence” and “tumults,” but we should be justified in describing the 
whole Council as one single stroke of violence. This follows from all - 
that has hitherto been said. Since 1867, as Manning himself tells us, 
a majority of bishops had acted together for the passing of Infallibility, 
and agitated for this object—a proceeding characterized by a Council 
Father in his Observatio for all time.* This majority, for the most 
part selected from those who had a seat or a voice only by the favour 
of the Pope, could do whatever it wished; from it the Commissions of 
the Council were selected on a hint from headquarters ; every one 
of its wishes was attended to, while to the objections of the minority 
no heed was given, nor any answer returned. After the Infallibility 
petition was brought in and allowed to pass on the 9th of February 
by the Commissions that had to do with it, it was confessed that the 
majority were not quite secure of its position. It was necessary to give 

* Docum., ii. 217. “ Vellent quidem ü ipsi, qui agitationem et exacerbationem 
quandam nuperrime tandem primi, ut notistimum est, excitarunt, nunc ex agitatione 


hac necessitatem definitionis dogmatice demonstrare. Sic facile possent, qui vellent, 
consilio et cogitate dogmaticas definitiones e Conciliis evocare.” 
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their forced proceeding a legal character; and this was done in the new 
order of busmess of the 20th of February, wherein permission. was 
given to the majority to-conclude the debates when they saw fit, 
and, altogether, a numerical majority of votes was substituted for 
moral unanimity. In vain-did the minority protest formally against — 
this proceeding in the petition of the lst of March. In vain did it 
desire moral unanimity in its Observationes: Strossmayer had only 
touched this question when the storm already spoken of was raised 
against hm, The majority at once demanded that the other proposi- 
tions be rejected and Infallibility proceeded with. This was done, and 
short.work was made of the propositions de Fide and de Ecelesié, although 
on the other side the minority on the 8th of May. protested energeti- 


‘cally. Already in the third solemn sitting in which the 'chapter de Fide 


was announced the minority had been deceived. When it was sus- 
pected that in the concluding clause of the decree which speaks of 
Papal .constitntions and decrees Infallibility was concealed, the Com-- 
mission on Doctrine explained that this was not the’ case. In the 
Infallibility debate, Manning, however, a spokesman of. the majority, 
maintained that Infallibility was at least implicitly comprised in the 
clause, and, once admitted, it was henceforth impossible to depart 
from it. Rightly says Kenrick, on this subject, either the speaker of 
the Commission was himself deceived, if Mannin gS was right, or he has 
consciously led us into error. But it succeeded in gaining more votes 
for the decree.* From this third sitting to the. fourth the insolence of 
the majority‘knew no bounds. On the 4th of May the French bishops 
had to protest, that without any previous announcement of voting, 
and when, according to the order of business, it was inadmissible, 
voting was allowed, because the meeting of the Congregation on that 
day seemed directly to favour the desired result. ` Permission to speak, 
according to the order of business, could not be demanded, as those ~ 
who protested expressly say, unless notice had been given the day 
before, which of course was impossible in case of a surprise. . Kenrick 
and Darboy relate that’ the majority was. so well prepared, that 
without any consideration they voted for the propositions of the 
Commission, and when the Commission on the following day pro- 
posed the opposite of what had been concluded the day béfore,-the 
majority again voted accordingly.f On the 8rd of June the majority 
finished the general debate, and the protest of the minority on the 
other side was in vain. This happened to the minority deservedly, 
for they. by taking part in any further proceedings ‘practically 
accepted the new order of business of the 20th of February. On 
the 9th of July the minority had to protest against the attempts-to 
obtain votes for another text than that which had been announced, 
The new text, however, though it was not discussed, was-accepted by 
the majority on the 11th of j uly. Then came the voting concerning 
* Doowm. i, 225. a + Ibid. i. 176, 246. 
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Infallibility itself on the 13th of July. Against it eighty-eight voted 


absolutely, sixty-two wished it in another form, and about seventy 


properly qualified voters did not vote at all. It might have been 


: thought that this result would have startled the majority. But no, the 


eighty-eight Non-placets were not regarded. As to the change in form 
desired by the other sixty-two fathers, it was answered by the majority 
that in a sitting on the 16th of July, in which the minority had no 


share, what was determined on the 13th of July was confirmed, and 


it was added—non autem ex consensu ecclesia, Then fifty-six bishops 


. sent a petition direct to the Pope, besides the deputation which was 


headed by Ketteler, in order to repeat their votes of the 13th of J uly, 
and to say that since that day things had taken such a serious turn, 
that now still less than on the 13th of July could they vote otherwise 
than they had done. But in vain: the majority, by a deputation, 
threatened the Pope—who seemed at least for a moment to hesitate— 


. with the condemnation of a Honorius II. ; ahd besides this it was pub- 


~ 


lished that every bishop who did not forthwith submit would be imme- 
diately censured. Thus, as appears from Hefele’s letters which have 
already been quoted, the minority was so overawed, that it stayed 
away from the sitting, and the majority had it all to themselves. There 
was then no Council, but only a party which, under the name and 
show of a Council, practised disorder and confusion. The bishops them- 
selves have all contributed to nullify the authority of the Council, and 
Manning’s anxious efforts to put this in another light are vain in 
presence of the facts, and have more than ever confirmed us in the 
conviction that the Vatican Council is in every respect illegal. It is 
not heretical to dispute the cecumenicity of a-Council, and we therefore 
remain Catholics. 

- The decrees of the 18th of July, of which Manning treats in the fifth 
chapter, have no weight with us, seeing that they were not legally 
made, We need not, therefore, follow the Cardinal in the exposition 
of them. The facility with which a Council is used for party purposes 
comes out in these, decrees, with their ungrounded assertions, and texts 
brought to light partly mutilated, partly disfigured.* It is quite 
inconceivable how, in the Catholic world, such a blundering piece of 
work can be set forth asa decree of faith, But what Dr. Manning 
says on the subject shows to us only the,more clearly that something 
has been made of the Pope which hitherto was quite foreign to the 
Catholic consciousness. How correct this is, is manifest from the 
fact that it has been pointed. out to the majority from a Protestant 


, quarter, that the Catholic Church has become Protestant. . The argu- 


ment is as follows :—The Pope, from the moment of his canonical elec- 

tion and his acquiescence, has, without any other confirmation, autho- 

tity over the whole Church (and now. also: Infallibility), thgugh he 

himself be neither bishop, priest, deacon, nor subdeacon, but only 
* Catechismus von Abbé Guillois. 1851. . 
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a simple layman.* In fact, the Pope’s office is conferred upon him 
by no order nor by any sacramental act, so that in him the difference 
between clergyman and layman’ is removed. Thus, it is actually 
said by the Protestant party: “In the beginning and origin of the 
Papal Infallibility (in’ individual persons) a tendency is manifest 
towards the constitutional principle of the Evangelical Church, that 
the difference between clergy and non-clergy, sò far as it exists, is 
only given by the -ecclesiastical office, and that this difference ends 


` when the ecclesiastical office is laid aside.” . 


` 


We also forbear entering upon any inquiry as to the “Consequences 
of the Council.” 'Manning’s superficial remarks on this subject do not 
require to be noticed; moreover every one sees the matter from his 
own standpoint. Least of all shall we answer Manning’s foolish talk 
about the Old Catholics, in which he only shows a crass ignorance, 
even. speaking of Congresses held at Augsburg and Bonn! We would 
say just a word on one‘remark. Manning says, “ There can indeed be 
little doubt that the Vatican Council has so drawn together the array 
of the Catholic Church as to make the anti-Christian revolutions of the 


` ‘Continent feel the pressure of the great moral power which sustains 


the order of the world.” To this he adds that “the prophecies of 
separations which were to follow have come to nought,” but, on the 


‘contrary, never was any Council held after which the separations were 


“ fewer, feebler; or more transient,” 

Against this we shall not place our own ideas and experience, but 
what the Ultramontane Augsburg Postzeitung, the organ of the Bishop 
of Augsburg, wrote after the appearance of Manning’s book :— 


“Whoever has an open eye, and considers somewhat closely our modern 
world and our time, must see and confess that human society departs every 
day more -and more from the Christian faith and life, that the dissolution of 
‘society is rapidly progressing. On all sides it is seen and confessed. Feuerbach, 
Renan, Strauss, Hartmann, and the social democrats, rejoice over the ‘downfall 
of Christianity.’ “We must lament; we cannot deny the breaking out of the 
new heathenism, the progress of unbelief ; itis shown in cyphers and numbers.” 


And Pius IX. himself, the Posizeitung immediately adds, had to confess— 


“ There are no Christian states, no Christian society, no more Christianity ; 
there are only a few faithful Christians amidst a new race of heathen, arid 
their number is ever diminishing, while that of the new heathen increases. If 
we compare the number and the zeal of determined Catholics who enter into 
union and otherwise defend their Church with the number of Catholics who 
are indifferent and with the number and activity of unbelievers, the enemies of 
the Church, we shall be involuntarily reminded of the ‘little flock’ to which 
He encouragingly said, ‘ Fear not? In regard to numbers, believing Christians 
are on the decrease, our ranks are being thinned, the increasing race leaves us 
fewer recruits and companions in battle, while great crowds are led into the 
unbelievers’ camp, and place themselves under the banner of Antichrist.” 


And it does in truth seem to be so with the pretended two hundred 


“millions of Catholics. Men no longer-think it worth their trouble to ` 


* Cf. Schulte, Die Stellung der Concilien, p. 292. 
+ Heinze, Das Lehramt in der kath. Kirche und der pipstliche primatus ordinis(1876),p. 33. 
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announce openly their inward departure from the old faith. According . 
to the Vatican Council there still exist apparently two hundred millions 
of Catholics, while in reality they have dwindled down to a “little 
flock.” The Vatican Council, at first set forth as the great remedy for 
the Church and Society, has not a little furthered this internal apostasy. 

A word, in conclusion, concerning the Press. Manning cannot too 
often or too bitterly express himself concerning the opposition press. 
both before and during the Council. For this we can say he has no 
special reason. We have already shown that, iu order to attain his pur- 
pose, he had to change entirely the chronology of single events. Since 
March, 1869, after the battle had begun, the Ultramontane party. press. 
spoke against all opponents, even bishops, in language which sought 
to vie with theirs in rudeness and fervency. Archbishop Darboy 
reproached it in a speech before the Council on the 20th of May, 1870, 
asan “agitation of demagogues” and “manifestations of violence.” 
French bishops regarded it at the very beginning of the Council as an 
intolerable thing, that care was taken to prevent even Catholic papers 
from discussing what concerned the Council.t The opposition press 
was reproached, and Manning repeats the charge, with publishing the 
secrets of the Council, speaking disparagingly of the majority of 
bishops and of the Pope, and, on the other hand, praising to the skies 
the Episcopal minority. We need not point to that which has already 
been adduced, and which, indeed, is proved by the Acts, and which shows 
the matter in an entirely different light. But it appears that Manning 
and those who are of his way of thinking can speak only of the oppo- 
sition press, while for the “ good press” there is not a single word of 
censure, and this certainly sinned much more than the other. We 
gladly answer with two remarks of Archbishop Darboy in his. 
“ Promemoria.” The first reproach he ‘calls “ puerile?” He says :— 


“On s'est plaint en effet que sur ce point (ce silence) si grave de la liberté 
du Concile et sur plusieurs autres des indiscrétions avaient été commises, et 
qu’un certain nombre de faits étaient arrivés à la connaissance du public. Ces 
plaintes sont évidemment mal fondées, et, au temps où nous vivons, vraiment 
puériles. Est ce qu’on pouvait espérer ici le silence! L’miquité de ces plaintes 
en dépasse d’ailleurs la puérilité. Assurément il serait bon, à plus d’un point 
de vue,de ne pas devanter l’heure des révélations. Mais que ceux qui réclament 
ici le silence commencent par le garder; prétendraient-ils donc parler seuls ? 
Ne voyons-nous pas tous les jours les journaux de parti, ceux-là même qui 
s’écrivent en ce moment à Rome, |’ Univers, la Correspondance de Rome, et Pautres 
encore, révéler au monde entier non-seulement les choses qui sont publiques dans 
le Concile, mais Jes choses ignorées du Concile méme et que le Concile devrait 
savoir, les choses les plus délicates qui se passent dans le sein des commissions, 
celles même qui ne sout connues que de secrétaires intimes du Pape, les lettres 
que reçoit le Saint Pere de tel ou tel prêtre, les réponses qu’il se propose de 
leur faire, les résolutions quil veut prendre sur telle ou telle question, les 
ordres qu'il donnera aux présidents de Concile sur les schemata, qwil faut 
mettre à l'ordre du jour?—sur tout cela ces messieurs sont informés; il ny a 
pas de secret pour eux, et ce sont eyx qui osent bien réclamer le silence sur les 
choses dont ils parlent les premiers et qu'ils travestissent à leur gré.” t°? 


* Doom ii. 416. + Martin, Collectio, p. 162. t Docum. i 139 
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He also refutes the second charge by characterizing the press of the 
majority, and spares us from saying a single word :— 


“ Signalons’ dabord ici Faction inouie, dun journalisme prétendu religieux; 
lagitation factice, mais prodigieuse, propagée par une certaine presse dans les 
esprits; ce torrent d'injures vomi chaque jour contre quiconque résiste au mouve- 
ment, ces calomnies systematiques organisées non-seulement. contre d'illustres 
Catholiques, mais contre les membres mêmes du concile. Trois de ces journaux 
se font à Rome même, aux portes du concile : ce sont l Univers, la Correspondance 
de Rome, la Civiltà Cattolica. Les autres se font en Italie, en France, en Angle- 
terre; leur grand but est de propager à Rome même, parmi les évêques, une sorte 
de terreur qui enchaîne leur liberté. Sans parler du Diritto de Modène, de 
l’Osservatore Cattolico de Milan, dont les correspondants écrivent de Rome, il faut 
signaler surtout l Unità Cattolica de Turin, qui dépasse même P Univers. - Il 
faut nommer aussi le Monde, la Gazette du Midi, et les autres journaux du parti 
Français, sens oublier la Revue de Dublin, le Tablet de Londres, dont les 
calomnies dépassent tout ce qui se peut dire, etc., etc. A qui ne lit pas ces 
journaux, rien ne peut donner Vidée de leurs efforts pour exercer sur les évêques 
une pression intolérable, dicter leurs votes, tracer leur marche, trancher pour 
eux les questions de doctrine les plus graves et les plus délicates. Dans ce but 
ils ne cessent de déverser Voutrage et la calomnie, avec les plus indécents 
persiflages, sur d’éminents cardinaux, sur des prélats vénérables, illustres 
par leur science et par de longs services rendus à PEglise, et dignes 
de tout respect par leur caractère, leur âge, leurs vertus. Jamais les journaux 
impies n’ont traité de la sorte les évêques, dont le courage à défendre. la 
religion contre eux excitait leur colère. Il y a là pour PEglise un fait 
inouï, un scandale et une honte, dont Phistoire demandera compte à. qui 
de droit. Mais s'ils traitent de la sorte les évéques, que ne font-ils pas 
des Catholiques qui ne pensent pas, qui ne parlent pas comme eux? Is les 
poursuivent avec une persistance dans la calomnie qui passe tout ce qu’on 
peut imaginer. . . . Ils les (Catholiques libéraux) ont accusés, et avec eux les 
évégues du Concile opposés à la définition, d’être les complices ou les dupes des 
francs-maçons; et la Civiltà Cattolica elle-même les a appelés, des moitiés de 
francs-maçons, des moitiés de rationalistes, des moitiés de Protestants.”* 


And what shall be said of the cynical coarseness which permitted the 
organs of the majorityt to profane the names of bishops,—of the 
majority which had not sufficient good feeling to prevent the 
repeated publication of things of the kind? All this offers much food 
for reflection, and history will one day pass a scathing criticism on 
such proceedings. No book like Cardinal Manning’s will then be any 
longer able to call itself a “True Story of the Vatican Council,” but 
will only be a monument to show how widespread was the corruption 
in the Catholic Church when that “flattering doctrine,” spoken of 
in the well-known Consilium de emendandaé Ecclesié under Paul ILL, 
was made into an article of faith. 
J. FRIEDRICH. 

* Docum. i, 179. 

+ Lafond, Rome Œcum. p. 147: “ L'esprit Gaulois, qui s'exerce sur tous les sujets, 
ne dédaigne pas le terrain gastronomique et vient d’inventer 4 Rome le menu fan- 
tastique d'un diner conciliaire. On y trouve le consommé à l'opportunité, le dindon truffé 
ila Furstenberg, la hure de sanglier à la Strossmayer, le jambon de Mayence à la Döl- 
linger, le buisson de homards à la Schwartzenberg, la bavaroise à la Hohenlohe, les bombes 
à la Daru, brioches glacées à la Beust, les petits fours 4 la Clifford, le påte Louis XIV. àla 
Maret, lesepommes de terre soufilées à la Grawy, leś sorbets à la Bossuet, &c.; vins en fiascos 
provenant des grands reux de France et d’Allemagne, &c., &c. Je vous en supprime et 
des meilleurs, comme le médecin qui présidait à la table de Sancho Panga.” 


STUDIES FROM THE ANTIQUE. 


KASSANDRA. 


I. 


Virer of Troy, the days were well with thee 
When, wandering singing by the singing streams 
Of Ilion, thou beheld’st. the golden gleams. j 

Of the bold sun that might-not facéd be ` 


Come murmuring to thy feet caressingly ; 
But best that day when, steeped in noontide dreams, 
The young Apollo wrapped thee in his beams, 

And quenched his love in thine as in a sea! 


And later, in thy tower ’twas sweet to teach 
The loveless night the joys high day had known y 

To dream, to wake,—and find thy love impeach 
Late sleep with kisses, and thy spirit flown 

To his, and at the ivory gates of speech 
Breaking in words a8 burning as his own. ` 


IL 


How far from Ilion, and how far from Joy, 
Captive Kassandra, wert thou, when in sight 
Of conquering Greece thou satest on thy height 

Of shame,—a waif from out the wreck of Troy ! 

rA a 


Thine still the burning word, but slave's employ 
Had from thy trembling lip effacéd quite 
The kisses of the god, and heaven’s light 
Now shone upon thee only to destroy. 


For thee, sun-stricken one, th’ abysmal sties 
Of sin lay open asthe secret grave; — 

Things of which speech seemed madness,—while thy cries 
On wronged Apollo lost the way to save; 

Till at the last, the faith.of upturned eyes 
Brought him to right, as death to free the slave. 
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KLYTEMNESTRA. 


I. 


DAUGHTER of gods and men, great ruling will, 
Seething in oily rage within the sphere 
Which gods and men assign the woman here, 
Till, stricken where the wound approved thee still 


Mother and mortal, all the tide of iY 
Rushed through the gap, and nothing more seemed dear 
But power to wreck high ruin, nothing clear 
„But the long dream you waited to fulfil. 


Mother and spottse,—queen of the king of men,— 
What fury brought Ægysthus to thy side ?— 
That bearded semblant, man to outward ken, 
But else mere mawworm, made to fret man’s pride; 
Woman, thy foot was on thy tyrant then ! 
Mother, thou wert avenged for love defied ! 


t 


II. 


Woman and Greek,—so doubly trained in art !— . 
Spreading the purple for the conqueror’s tread, 
Bowing with feline grace thy royal head,— 

How perfect, whelp-robbed lioness, thy part! 


One wrong*the more to wring the ancient smart, 
Then three swift strokes, and the slow hope blooms red; 
Who shamed the hero lays him with the dead, 

Where nevermore his word may vex her heart. 


Bold queen, what were to thee the gods of Greece ? 
‘What had been any god of any name, 

More than the lion-heart you made to cease— 
Or the live dog to all your humours tame? 

The very furies left'your soul in peace 
Until Orestes’ sword drave home their claim. 


a 
\ EmtLy PFEIFFER. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION. 


Eternal Hope: Five Sermons Preached in Westminster 
Abbey, November ond December, 1877. By the Rey. 
e W. Farran, D.D. London: Macmillan 
& Coa, 


Xv. 


T is without doubt laudable to be angry in the cause of that which 
appears to be truth and mercy; but the preacher who engages 

in a voluntary controversy, and who elects to conduct it with the 
weapons of invective, is bound to regulate his most impassioned flights 
by the spirit of forethought and moderation. I cannot quite allow 
that Canon Farrars “Eternal Hope” complies with this counsel of 
prudence. The Canon, it seems, had for all his thinking life borne the 
burden of a fierce indignation against the “ coarse terrorism” of the 
“popular” view of man’s hereafter, especially on the punitive side; and 
at last, having the opportunity of a commanding position, he flashed his 
protest upon the world in a course of sermons cast in his characteristic 
style of torrent-like eloquence. This was a mistake when the subject- 
matter of his polemics was a question at once so momentous and so 
mysterious. The politician must deal with the changetul vicissitudes 
of the day, however pregnant of permanent results, by way of 
speeches, and the preacher who is called upon to draw the passing 
lesson from the tempest of, events will naturally seek his pulpit; but 
when he is the originator of his own question, that being a question 
of speculative thought—with eternity for its subject-matter—he will 
most wisely consult not only for being immediately understood, but 
for the ultimate success of his views—supposing them to have vital 
energy—by thinking his theory out in all its extent and under all its 
aspects, and then embodying his conclusions in the calm and logical 
language of a scientific treatise. When he has done this, he has quali- 
fied himself as the champion of a principle, and he may then without 
fear offer battle for his conclusions ‘in the pulpit or the rostrum, with a 
perpetual appeal to the enduring record of his formalized system. Canon 
Farrar has chosen the less excellent way of marshalling his rhetoric in 
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the foreground, while he slowly and, as I shall attempt to show, i imper- 
fectly brings up his reserves of reasoning. The result is a failure on his 
part to deal with one element of the question which must, under any 
theory of the Christian dispensation which, recognizes its historical 
presentment, be of transcendent importance. I take Canon Farrav’s 
own definition of his intentions. The main scope of his sermons is 
to array the religious sympathies of his countrymen against what he 
terms the “common” idea, (1) that the future of the soul is imme- 
diately and irreversibly settled at the moment of death, and (2) that 
for the majority of souls this future will be one of endless torment. I 
must in passing observe that it seems a little arbitrary on his part to 
couple thg beliefs in the immediateness and irreversibility of the doom | 
with the statistics, so to speak, of salvation, as if there were a neces- 
sary connection between the two opinions, although no doubt they 
are, practically speaking, vety much held together. Canon Farrar is 
not so precise in explaining what he does as what he does not hold. 
However, we have some statements of a positive character. In the 
first rank is his confession—which might with advantage have been 
somewhat amplified—*I am not a Universalist.” It is beyond con- 
troversy that while the debates’ over the comparative numbers of 
the saved and of the lost, and over the lowest limits of eternal happi- 
ness or eternal pain, are such as do not necessarily appeal to first 
prin ciples, the distinction between Universalist and non-Universalist 
is fundamental. Each appellation respectively excludes thé other. 
When, therefore, Canon Farrar, in a very solemn treatise, makes 
thie unequivocal statement, “I am not a Universalist,” I am bound 
to take him as meaning what he says, and thereby ranking him- 
self—however idiosyncratic he may be upon special points—among ' 
the believers in the older and more generally accepted system of the 
hereafter. The phrase in the mouth of a less self-respecting man 
might mean, “I do not know whether I am a Universalist or not ;” 
but it is impossible to suppose Canon Farrar can have‘ put his pen to 
paper in the controversy until he had ascertained his own mind 
on a question which lies at its threshold. On ‘the other hand, he 
repudiates the fancy of “ Conditional Immortality,” and, in distinctly 
rejecting the Roman doctrine of Purgatory, he makes the progressive 
discipline of the soul in the after-life the pivot upon which he bids his ` 
only halt-developed theory to revolve. I pass over the vehement 
pages in which he ar gues that the pains of “ Gehenna ” must be moral 
and not material, for in spite of the stress which he lays upon the 
consideration, it is surely but a detail by the side of what he unac- 
countably overlooks. How often would any of us choose the most 
racking toothache as a merciful ‘substitute for some abiding heart- 
achel, 

The great omission of the slol book, which I attribute to the 
rhetorical fervour with which it was thrown off, is that from one end 
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to the other of this system of eschatology, no attempt is made to give 
its place to that unique break in the flow of time—that “one supreme 
divine event to which creation moves ”—upon which Scripture is so 
precise and so emphatic, and to which in its various phases it so 
eagerly reverts, the principal among them being the Second Advent, 
the Resurrection of the body, and the General Judgment. Inferen- 
tially Canon Farrar recognizes it, as elsewhere, so in the passage which 
refers approvingly to Martensen’s expression, “a realm of progressive 
development in which souls are prepared and matured for the final 
judgment.” But it never seems to have occurred to him, not only 
that neglecting to face the consideration deprives his treatise of 
its claim to philosophical completeness, but that some of the Strongest 
arguments for the positions which he most dearly prizes are to be 
found in its acceptance. When he desired to arraign the idea of the 
“doom passed irreversibly at the moment of death on all who die 
in a state of sin,” he might have pleaded that this theory in its naked 
completertess reduced the General Judgment in the case of all those 
lost ones to a ghastly but empty “march-past,” and in the case of the 
redeemed to a “march-past” as truly unreal—though joyful and 
triumphant. Let us, however, hold the faith of Scripture and the 
Universal Church, that at some totally wicertain—and as I believe still 
indefinitely far-off—day, the whole human race will recommence 
existence under new conditions of endlessness, and of “ spiritual” em- 
bodiment, and that this will be the date at which the doom will be 
recorded; then the mode and the time of that gradual discipline of 
the sin-stained soul on which Canon Farrar so eagerly dwells assumes 
a definite and intelligible place in the economy of the diving order. 
Among the fallacies of the popular theology which are intimately 
connected with those which he denounces, although unnoticed by 
him, is the crassness which refuses to see that the conditions of the 
disembodied soul before the Resurrection, and of the soul reunited to 
the “spiritual body” after that event, must be generically different. 
Whatever the characteristios either of “ Paradise” or Heaven may be— 
whatever may be those of the “prison” or of the “lake of fire’ —it is 
clear that the respective differences between the members of either 
pair must be as substantive as their resemblance can be, or else the 
« Resurrection” as a fact is eliminated. Canon Farrar himself gives 
unconscious evidence of a similar confusion by the way in which he 
distributes the after-death probation by reserving that of the interme- 
diate state to the “imperfect souls who die in astate unfit for heaven,” 
while he co-ordinates more punitive sufferings with his idea of hell. 
Sufficient attention has hardly been directed to the circumstance that 
the mutual operation of the hard materialistic doctrine of Purgatory 
which has obtained in the Roman’ Church, and of its theory of c&non- 
ization, combine to produce a confusion between the intermediate state 
of the disembodied soul and the Heaven of the risen “spiritual” 
2N 2 | 
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man, similar to that which hag been engendered amongst ourselves 
by the savage theology of the Calvinisé terrorist. By the Romar 
system the “Saint ”—the being capable of invocation and the cause: 
of miracles—is, in the pre-resurrection’ aidy, in “Heaven,” enjoying 
‘the Beatific Vision—that is, he occupies the position which Scripture 
assigns in virtue of the Resurrection to the risen denizen of that 
Heavenly Jerusalem which has yet to be revealed. A familiar anc 
recent illustration of this confusion is afforded by a hymn written by 
a most determined Romanist, but widely popular-among religionists o: 
very different schools—Faber’s “O Paradise.” Nothing can be more 
evident than that the holy enjoyment which the poet yearns after ir 
“ Paradise” is in truth the consummated “rapture” of the “New 
Jerusalem.” 

I may be allowed to deviate for a few moments from the direct 
discussion to suggest that in any exhaustive treatise on the subject 
the relation of scientific discovery and of the revealed deposit of 
doctrine must be faced. In itself I welcome science, for—as I 
am unable to conceive two antagonistic systems of truths—I believe 
that scientific discovery and revelation must be identical, and 
that the apparent discrepancy proceeds from the pride or the 
stupidity of those who strive to make a quarrel where God intended 
harmony. In this particular relation of the intermediate state it is 
undoubted that a long term before the Judgment-day makes the 
maidevors of the better, and the punitive anguish of the worse, soul more 
easy of cornprehension than it would be in the opinion of those who sum 
up the history of the human race in an arbitrary four thousand years 
before the Incarnation and of perhaps an almost exhausted two thou- 
sand years afterwards. It may be urged against this suggestion that 
after all the period before the Judgment must resemble a terminable 
annuity, and end in a vanishing value. But if we are to believe the 
intimations given of the condition of the latter times, virtue then will 
be so heroic in its sufferings and vice so flagrant in its enormities that 
a very short period materially considered will be sufficient to sum up 
far-reaching results. I may be pardoned for referring to one fact 
strongly insisted upon by anthropologists on considerations which, to 
an outsider, seem irrefragable, and which I venture to think comes to 
the succour of revelation where the popular chronology appears least 
able to help. Arguments seem wanting to establish any theological 
value attaching to the physical length of the “days” of the Creation, 
however long or however short might be the space of time which that 
word indicated. But the received doctrine of Adam’s fall and Christ’s 
Redemption, as revealed to us in Scripture, involves an hereditary 
and not a tribal connection of the human race with the first man. 
Now mo candid student can deny that it is at least very difficult 
to reconcile the descent of all mankind, as past history and con- 
temporaneous ethnology reveal it, from one couple, according to 
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the Ussherian chronology. But, once the “antiquity” of the human 
race is granted, this difficulty vanishes. Again, to recur to the 
resurrection. The popular pre-scientifie idea of the world’s history 
is, roughly, that a chaos retrospectively infinite was followed by a 
short-lived “ kosmos,” in which no great changes have occurred, or 
will occur, until it shall come to an abrupt end and be succeeded by 
a very different “new creation.” The appeal to mankind to believe 
the latter fact rested, according to this hypothesis, on no scientific 
analogy, and the sceptic could plausibly urge that the burden of proof 
lay against it. This he can no longer do in the light of modern 
science, which has revealed the mysterious working through bewil- 
deringly protracted ages of physical and chemical mysterieg to which 
the ostensible “face of nature” gives hardly any clue. The appear- 
ance—according to some law which is not less natural because 
fore-ordained and predicted—at some indefinitely future period of 
cosmic life of “spiritual” bodies, which shall bear to actual man an 
analogy which St. Paul explained by the figure of grain and of the 
mature wheat plant, can no longer be scouted as & priort unscientific. 
The worst which any votary of “evolution,” who may at the same 
time be a freethinker, can, if he be consistent, say of it, is that 
it is unproven. 

I must conclude these remarks, which are, it will be seen, in the 
nature of a demurrer. It is impossible now for Canon Farrar to with- 
draw his eloquent but incomplete and emotional exposition of an arbi- 
trarily chosen fragment of a complex mystery. But it is equally 
impossible that he can, in the hours of analytical retrospect, be content 
to leave the question of man’s eternal hereafter in a condition in which, 
so far as he has made it his own, so much has been unsettled in propor- 
tion to that which has been settled. Discussion must follow, nay, it has 
already begun, and among the various topics which will force themselves 
upon public attention, a foremost place will certainly be given to the 
contrast of the intermediate state asthe abode of the disembodied soul, 
and of the “heaven” and the “hell” which will be the lot of the 
“spiritual” man. This isa truth very plainly stamped upon Scripture, 
and signified in the Creeds, although most strangely neglected in 
the narrow systems of modern popular religionism. The Church 
of England, I believe, from the prudent moderation of its dogmatic 
statements, enjoys an advantage in reconciling ancient formularies and 
modern thought which other communities have let slip by the harsh 
vigour of their traditionary pronouncements. When holy and humble 
men of heart have appreciated in reality, and not as a mere phrase of 
decorous formalism, that the world, both seen and unseen, is together 
God’s one pertect creation, and that’ all reason, all experience, all Scrip- 
ture, unite in the teaching that the divine work of discipline goes on 
behind as well as before the veil, they will then be able to accept, not 
as the vindictive menace of intolerant cruelty, but as the yearning 
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monition of solicitous love, that voice of our fathers in the faith which 
comes to us across the centuries, realizing Christ “ with ” us “upon all 


the days, even to the completion of this finite term,” sympathizing with _. 


the soul’s continuous training in life and in the after-life, clinging to 
the judgment-seat, coupling, in the name of God, good faith and good 
works as the way of life :— 

“ Quicunque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est ut teneat Catholicam 
Fidem : quam nisi. quisque integram inviolatamque servaverit, absque dubio in 
‘geternum peribit. 


« Ad Cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere habent cum corporibus 
suis : et reddituri sunt de factis propriis rationem. Et qui bona egerunt, ibunt 


in vitam .æterńam : qui vero mala in ignem æternum.” 


e A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 


XVI. 


U to this point the subject of the discussion has been, I think, 
J -exclusively in the hands of clergymen. But the everlasting 
condition of half the men, women, and children, that have been born 
since Adam, and that will be born till the stars fall like untimely figs 
—a few hundreds of millions or so every eeneration—can hardly be an 
ecclesiastical preserve. . There is even a point of view from which a 
problem so tremendous, so appalling, may make a simple man rather 
impatient of the sight of a learned professor setting himself to grind 
the solution out of a revised text, with Liddell and Scott -at his 
elbow, and ‘Tillotson and Tertullian somewhere handy. It is not a 
topic to'be handled irreverently, but if ever. there was a question on 
which every possible window of criticism, from natural religion, from 
the deeper humour of the heart, and even its despised “sentiment,” 
should be frankly—and fearlessly—opened, this is such a question. I 
will attempt to open one or two of such windows. 

One of the things which we must make up our minds upon is this: 
namely, that the difficulties about the “Infinite,” the “ Absolute,” the 
relativity or non-relativity’ of all human knowledge—all difficulties, 
indeed, which refer themselves to metaphysical Ultimates—are to be 
cancelled on both sides of the. question, if cancelled on either. We 
must not, for example, having laid it down that God is just and good, 
ride off from a moral difficulty on the back of the remark that we do 
not know what forms justice and goodness might take in an Infinite 
Being. Many atime have I heard from the pulpit, or read in tracts, 
the remark that “sin, being committed against an infinitely holy Being, 
hath in it a kind of infinity.” It is not rude to say that the man who 
is.capable of that hath in him a kind of stupidity. But it is very rare 
indeed to see a discussion of this subject im which difficulties of the 
order ‘above specified are not called in or turned out at random, just 
as the case may seem to require. This is forbidden. Let us clearly 
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understand that we have to deal with this question “in terms of the 
moral system” (to use Mr. Mansel’s phrase) ; and, having said that, let 
us stick to it. This alone will, I am bold to say, erase three-fourths 
of our trouble, and of the writing on the subject. Are we to speak of 
a Governor, a Father, who can be displeased, who can change the 
front he shows to us, whom we can obey or disobey, to whom we are 
related as living in time and Space, and so on and on? Be it so— 
let us remember it. Upon this footing we may legitimately say (for 
one Instance) that the child or the subject must not at all times think 
he is completely able to judge of the procedure of the Father or the 
Ruler; but we are shut up from dragging in “the Infinite” to help us 
out of a difficulty. 

We must take care, also, not to use moral terms fettchistically. 
Now this is constantly done. I think there is many a reader of these 
lines who will find, upon introspection, that he uses such terms as 
“the Divine holiness,” the “Divine justice,” with a haze around them 
which is purely fetichistic. But, when all is done, we can say no more, 
we Can mean no more, we want no more than this—that God is wholly 
good. To the nature of the Divine. disapprobation of wrong we have 
no clue but what we find in our own bosoms when we are at our best. 
A good man’s disapprobation of wrong varies in height, depth, and 
otherwise; but if complete it would be the disapprobation felt by 
holiness, When I think of the milky way, or the stormy sea, or am 
thrilled by love or grief, any feelin g of mine may become more lofty or 
more intense—may touch what we call “the bounds of the Infinite ”— 
but it does not change its nature. N or can the addition of the word 
“Infinite” change its nature—or its function either. 

The word “sin” too often is used as if there were something: fetich 
about it. Now sin is wrong-doing considered or felt by me as between 
me and God—that is to say, as interfering with the love, trust, and 
reverence which are normal as between my Father and Ruler and 
myself, Yet there is, I think, in most minds, a sort of feeling con- 
nected with the word “sin” which it is difficult to describe except by 
some such phrase as academic superstition. I have, indeed, hesitated 
to use the title Ruler by the side of Father, because there seems to be 
a kind of superstition hanging about its ordinary use in theology. As 
if God, considered from our moral relations, were our governor in 
some (what shall I say?) occult, iron, adamantine, or inflexible sense. 
All these superstitions must be removed from the mind, if we would 
see our way clearly through this subject. There is nothing (as all 
historic observation proves, and as introspection will confirm) which 
the Academic Mind, especially if Theological also, is not equal to. 
“Enter Ens, the father of the ten Predicaments, whereof the eldest 
stands for Substance, with his canons ; the next, Quantity and 
Quality; then Relation is called ‘by his name.” Let your* seraphic 
doctor once get his tools about him: he will then oppose Justice and 
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Mercy and Sin and Holiness in purely academic “ predicaments ” 
which can have no counterparts in morals; and though he would not 
in his own person hurt a fly, he will in his commentaries proceed to 
roast the universe in the Phalaris’ bull of his own intellectual consis- 
tency without a halfpennyworth of compunction. 

Difficulties connected with “the Infinite” and “ the Absolute” 
— difficulties which refer themselves to metaphysical Ultimates— 
creep into our arguments unawares, unless we keep our eyes very 
wide open indeed. The origin of evil, for example. Now, we 
have no ‘business with this matter here. It is a form of the problem 
of the One and the Many, and, take it up by which handle we 
please, it cuts all ways—may be used equally against any theory. 
We must %hut it out then, and adhere strenuously to those terms 
of the moral system in which alone we can discuss the subject. 
We are told that the real difficulty is the existence of evil, and that 
we must solve that problem before we deny its “ right” to continue. 
But I deny this—it is plainly wrong. In “terms of the moral sys- 
tem,” we can only conceive of evil as a thing which is willed to 
cease. So long as we continue withinside of our “terms of the 
moral system,” we are shut up to the Evanescence of Evil; and it 
is a mere juggle to tell us that the case is just the same whether 
pain and wrong last in such and such instances of conscious being, 
for suppose, ten ‘sons, or whether they last for ever in the same 
instances. Weare in time and space, and are dealing with things that 
have “limits,” and no others—for we must conceive God himself as 
“limited,” if we conceive him asa Father or Governor, we ourselves 
having free-will. Mep de ray diStwv odSels Bovreverat, otov mept Tod KóTpov, 
} ris Svapérpou kal ris wAcvpas, Sri dodpperpo—a well-known sentence of 
the third book of the Nicomachean Ethics, which might have been 
written for the occasion. We start with no theory at all—with no 
abstractions of Good and Evil. We simply take things as they are, and 
proceed to deal with cases. Where is Man? I never saw him. John 
I know, and Thomas I know. John and Thomas both do wrong. 
Will John and Thomas suffer such and such things at the hands of 
their Maker—or in consequence of any arrangement of their Maker— 
for ever and ever? That is the question. 

Upon the only hypothesis admissible “in terms of the moral system,” 
. we cannot, I say, conceive of good except as that which is to super- 
sede evil. In other words, evil cannot last for ever. But if we push 
the matter further,—if we cross the boundaries which have been 
systematically crossed on all sides in these discussions,—we are still, 
and equally, shut up from believing in sharp lines between “ heaven” 
and “hell.” We can then only conceive of the relation of good and 
evil in a never-ending series of ptisations or moments, in which 
good cohquers evil. On the one Hand we perceive that finites may 
be added together (we have now, it will be understood, passed the | 
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boundary) to all eternity without coming any nearer to infinity; and 
that moral quality without resistance presupposed is impossible in a 
finite creature; on the other, that, even apart from that, we could not 
avoid the difficulty by putting heaven on one side and hell on the 
other (for the sake of an absolute ideal substratum); because the 
question we started with was the question of the separate ledger 
account of each separate creature with the Creator. 

There is, to my mind, something almost grotesque in one of the 
arguments of the “Catholic priest,” quoted by Mr. Plumptre—but it is, 
after all, only one shape or side of an argument which has been used 
by some of the disputants. Question put—If death does not close the 
era of moral uncertainty or effort, what are we to preach to saints or 
to sinners concerning the life to come? would it be fair ts the much- 
tried saint, whom we now teach that in death his trial is over, at 
least so far as this, that his condition is finally settled,—would it be fair 
to him to let the sinner have a chance too? And if we take this 
view of the matter, what becomes of pulpit edification? How are 
we to preach to the stupid or the impudent? These are questions 
indeed! I hardly know how to feel serious about them. (See Matt. 
xx, 15.) 

We cannot help thinking and speaking of death as the gate of 
rest; and we know not but that it is actually so. The more serious 
and pathetic poetry of all peoples has made it so. But poetry 
has had another word to say upon this subject. Mr. Tennyson sings 
of Virtue— 

‘“ She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 


To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die;” 


and a definitely Christian poet,— 


“ .... that Joy is never higher 
Than when love worships its Desire 
Far off....... After all 
Hope’s mere reversal may befall 
The partners of his glories who 
Daily is crucified anew : 

Splendid privations, martyrdoms, 
To which no weak remission comes, 
Perpetual passion for the good 

Of them that feel no gratitude, 

Far circlings, as of planets’ fires, 
Round never-to-be-reach’d desires, 
Whatever rapturously sighs 

That life is love, love sacrifice ; 

All I am sure of heaven is this, 
Howe’er the mode, I shall not miss 
One true delight which I have known.” 


And when we closely catechise our own hearts at their best—in the 
moods which make this recontiliation of the calm and rest of the 
beatific vision with effort and seM-sacrifice a possible thin g*—in. these 
moods what do our hearts tell us? Why, the moment we lose the 
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view—from the heights of poor human love—of the shepherd seeking 
the lost with the will to save them, that moment we have parted with 
the vision or the “faith,” without which no bright hope for ourselves 
is fairly possible to us. Looking at this from the other side, we find 
(and the fact can easily be verified) that when a given soul has 
started with a traditionary belief in final heaven and hell, with sharp 
lines between them, excluding progress from below, then, in propor- 
tion as that soul scales now and again the heights of love and trust, 
in that proportion it, under Divine compulsion, as it were, widens the 
« continent marge” of what it calls “ charity” till heaven and hell melt 
into each other on the map. Such a soul may, and often does, out of 
what it calls “reverence,” retain the traditional formula; but if you 
watch it, take the human cases one by one, you will find that the 
spirit of sacred love cannot, and does not, face the thought of endless 
banishment from God in any one of such cases. The mind may say, 
«TL believe it,” may believe it even, but, in doing so, it has declined 
into a colder and cloudier region, and scarcely holds the hem of the 
Divine garment. 

In vain will you claim that this is mere sentiment. When the heart 
pronounces concerning an act of ingratitude or treachery, the emotion 
is not “ mere sentiment” (so long as there is no error in the facts) ; it 
is a moral judgment delivered in emotive form. And so is the verdict 
in the other case. Let us test this matter. You are satisfied, we will 
assume, of the perfect goodness of Christ.. Now how do you get at 
that rationally? You cannot. You must first be infallible as a moral 
judge, and you must then have absolutely infallible knowledge of 
every word, deed, and thought of Christ. You will in fact easily find, 
upon self-examination, that your verdict is of thé nature of what you 
coolly exclude as “sentiment” when it suits. your purpose. And so 
all round these and similar fields of inquiry. 

Here is the question “in terms of the moral system:” Is any man, 
the basest worm that ever crawled, to be punished by endless suffering imme- 
diately inflicted by the hand of my Father and Ruler? Now, my answer is 
that the moral presumption against the affirmative is immeasurably too 
great to be overcome by any amount of “ evidence” for it. 

But let us take one step more. You object to what you politely 
call the “coarser forms” of the doctrine. You tell me, in elegant and 
reserved language, that my heavenly Father simply leaves the man to 
the natural consequences of his own sin, for ever—having given him 
a probation of thirty, fifty, seventy years. To this I answer, you 
would have improved your position dialectically if religion, m any 
high or living sense, were reconcilable with the conception of a God 
who could, so to speak, abstract himself from the moral life of any 
creature of his own making, so as to be and continue wholly outside 
of it. But the highest and mosteliving religion is not reconcilable 
with that supposition. Suppose a creature, whose birth in this world - 
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was for the time hypothetical, were called into one moment of ante- 
natal existence, shown the “orthodox” conditions of the future life, 
and then asked whether he would choose to pass on to post-natal life, 
or to be at once recalled into the unconscious abyss,—there is not, 
never was, never could be, a soul capable of understanding the pro- 
blem (and what other could be morally responsible ?) who would not 
at once shrink back, appalled, into nihility. 

If we pass beyond the limits set by “terms of the moral system,” we 
too easily dash against questions of another order. But some very 
important points are hybrid,—you may take them on one side or the 
other of the line. For instance,—is not every possible form of moral 
quality in finite natures fluxional by necessity,—evil containin g pos- 
sibilities of ascent towards good; good, possibilities ofe declination 
upon evil? In other words,—whether we presuppose a “scheme of 
redemption ” or not, and whatever we may in the one case affirm of 
“faith ” or “free grace,”—is it abstractly conceivable that the quali- 
tative and the quantitative should not run into each other indefinitely 
allthe way up and down the scale? I have always failed, year after 
year, to find this any more thinkable than a triangle of which one side 
should be as long as the two others. But if this be so, how is a sharp 
line possible between the most eminent saint and the vilest sinner? 
And again: Can an Infinite Moral Being, absolutely Supreme, “ up- 
holding all things by the word of His power,’—as He must for ever, 
if “things” are to be at all,—can such a Being exist without incessant 
moral relations with all His moral creatures; such relations involving 
moral fluxion? This also, year after year, I have found unthinkable, 
on abstract grounds. 

There would not be room to debate these matters with such persons 
as fancy they are got rid of by any doctrines concerning a Fall, or 
concerning Grace or Faith, or Redemption. Nor is it necessary. Such 
persons, if any, may be left to find out for themselves that the intro- 
duction of these terms cannot alter the problem. <A very little reflec- 
tion will make that plain. Hence, the introduction—a “scheme of 
Redemption” being supposed—of any doctrine of “latent faith,” or the 
like, throws the whole case into irretrievable fluxion. The confusion 
becomes endless. As I read the letters of the “Catholic priest” (May 
No., pp. 339 to 442), I had (who could escape it?) this thought 
among others:—Is the condition of those who are adjudged to have 
had saving faith to exclude moral progress or not? If not (which is 
likely to be the answer), of course there must be free-will. And if 
there is free-will, why should there not be the possibility of declension, 
even to the uttermost? If you say that the Lord has so set the con- 
ditions as to make this impossible, I have two more questions—first, 
what then becomes of the free-will? and, second, if the Lord, as it 
appears, can so set the conditions, what awful thing shall «ve have to 
say of His goodness when we turn our eyes towards the pit ? 
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In all that goes before, it will be seen that I have assumed (what 
the majority of thinking men admit as even axiomatic), namely, that 
no “revelation” can be established upon such evidence that it shall 
not be afterwards open to fatal attack upon intrinsic grounds. Holding 
this to be axiomatic, I do not argue it, but will put the case—a part of 
it, rather—upon lower grounds :— 

You, the anti-Universalists, have been arguing, page after page, 
about the rendering of a Greek adjective, and the reading of certain 
sentences in certain’ancient writings. Now, I will ask you, not as 
commentators or as clergymen, but simply as honest men, who would 
not cheat me in a bargain, or tell me an untruth,—do you really dare 
to look me in the face and tell me that you think the evidence for the 
claims of those documents to decide the question will bear that strain? 
Dé you? Will you maintain this—to men who have thought for them- 
selves, after Lessing and Baur and Keim, and the greater French and 
English critics on the negative side? Never mind whether they are 


' right or wrong, my question is, whether evidence which can be so 


“shaken in cross-examination” will bear that strain? Pick out of the 
foulest kennel of history the- most malodorous wretch; lift up Cæsar 
Borgia, with all his stench about him; strip him, poor worm! of his 
illusions; conceive his soul naked to the heavenly glory, and quick 
with sense of doom. How many thousand years of writhing in re- 
morse would you allow to pass before you would be ready to die to help 
him? You do not know. Did you ever have an hour's real remorse, 
yourself? Nay, did you ever see a dog crushed by a cart-wheel? 
Oh, wait! wait! till your next hour of agony for sin, and then pause in 
your pain to recall what it is you ask me, upon such evidence, to 
believe of that awful Being who made mother’s milk and mother’s 
love, as well as the bands of Orion. 

But as you may not unfairly ask me what I think is to be found in 
the New Testament upon this topic, I will venture upon some hints in 
that direction. I take it, then, for as nearly demonstrable as anything 
in that kind can be, that there is no doctrine clearly delivered in the 
New Testament upon the ultimate fate of all souls; nor anything in 
any way bearing upon final moral classification which must not be 
read with large allowance for differences of moral and intellectual 
dialect, differences between the psychology of the first century and 
that of this, differences between the Semitic and the Aryan usage in 
matters of symbol,—and otherwise. A great deal both in the Gospels 
and Epistles which refers purely to the Messianic hypothesis of the 
time and the next or Messianic “aon” only (see, e.g., Matt. xii. 31, 32) has 
been read as if it referred to questions which were not present to the 
minds of the speakers or writers at all. I think, however, that the 
largely prevailing symbolic suggestion,*is that of the destruction of 
“the wicked.” There are occasional gleams of universal immortality ; 
but these are few and doubtful. So far, I hold Mr. White to have 
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the truth. But I am careful to say, so far, and there I stop with regard 
to the textual question. And I ought to add that I have read no 
book specially addressed to the subject for twenty years past. Two 
“practical” remarks remain. First, the number of those who even pro- 
fess to believe in any form of everlasting hell is small. Hell always has 
been, and still is, the standing joke of the multitude. Second, I have 
been a little (not much) surprised to note the hold which the “ first 
fallacy” of Protestantism still has upon people’s minds. You will find, 
among educated and thoughtful persons, a few here and there who can- 
not at once see, or will not admit, that the idea of an infallible Book 
is as absurd as that of an infallible Pope; but, as a general rule, an edu- 
cated man does see, when it is once put to him, that he can get no more 
authority out of a book than he has put into it; and then ell you have 
to do is to remind him that he is himself fallible. I did once, indeed, 
meet an educated man—a clergyman and a graduate—who, when I 
had driven him into a corner, said, contentedly, “You may arrive 
at a reasonable belief of the infallibility of a book,” and then, when I 
laughed and said, “ You have thrown up your brief, the Court will 
enter a nonsuit,” was very angry, not understanding the meaning 
of his own language. But able men-and women usually see their way 
at once. The difficulty is to break-down the conspiracy of silence on 
this subject—under cover of, ‘which the less able preachers and 
teachers do what they like with the multitude by quoting the old 
texts, and interpreting them just as if they had been written yesterday 
and were simply to be read by the rules of modern grammar and 
psychology in the West. Now, to those who hélp to keep up this 
conspiracy of silence I would dare to hint that they lose more than 
they gain; for perhaps those to whom my first practical remark 
applies might be reached by “ the goodness and severity of God” put 
before them in terms which were just and frank, however vague; 
whereas now the whole doctrine of distributive justice hereafter 
misses any hold of them. 
A LAYMAN, 


XVII. 


HE question of general interest in the present discussion is not 
whether this or that writer is too rhetorical, but whether any, 

and if so what, alteration is needed in the view of future punishment 
which is received as orthodox among Protestants; that view being, 
that the present life settles finally and irr E for each human 
being whether the whole of the endless existence which follows is to 
. be spent In sin and misery, or in virtue and happiness: to which is 
usually added as a corollary, that the great majority of the human 
race belong to the former category. The difference between this and 
the ordinary Roman Catholic view is that the latter postpones the hap- 
piness of the saved (except in cases of pre-eminent holiness) until they 
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have passed through the torments of purgatory, which, if we may 
trust the assertions of Aquinas and Bellarmine, far exceed in intensity 
any pains which can be experienced on earth. 

After having been accepted without misgiving for hundreds of years, 
this view has of late come to be felt a terrible burden and difficulty 
by many orthodox believers, of whom we may take Professor Birks ag 
an example, when he tells us (May No., p. 874) that the thought of the 
future lot of mankind caused him months of “almost intolerable 
anguish,” until he was led to see that the received doctrine rested upon 
no warranty of Scripture, and was not really a part of revealed truth. 

On comparing the positions of the various writers I find that all 
but two, Mr. Arthur and Professor Gracey, express themselves in 
favour of some modification of the traditional view. Many expressly 
challenge its authority either as resting on a wrong interpretation of 
isolated texts without regard to the antagonistic bearing of other 
texts or to the general tenor of revelation, or as not being authorized 
by the Catholic Church, or as condemned by the voice of reason and 
conscience, which they hold to be the ultimate court of appeal in the 
matter. One of the strongest assertions of the authority of conscience 
comes from Dr. Allon, who in practice attaches more weight to the 
letter of Scripture than many others, as for instance in regard to the 
probability of a continuance of probation in the next life. He says (I 
quote with slight abbreviations), “To a man’s own moral conscious- 


ness all teachings of religion must appeal.” “When we are exercising’ 


our holiest thoughts about God, we may safely say that whatever 
broadly contradicts them, and compels’ us to qualify our ideas of God’s 
holiness and love, must be untrue. That the mediæval conception of 
future punishment contradicts such elementary feelings is fully con- 
ceded. Good men have had forcibly to subdue this feeling, to reason 
it down by logic, or to determine to believe in spite of it, because 
they deemed it authoritatively taught; but this is both a wrong to 
the moral nature, and a spurious homage to revelation”* (May No., 
p. 353). | 

The modifications proposed are, as might be expected, very various, 
it being always more easy to see the objections to an existing system 
or view than to agree upon one which should take its place: and if 
this is found to be the case in matters of ordinary human experience, 
so that it takes many years to elaborate a satisfactory scheme even for 
so comparatively simple a thing as university or municipal reform, 
how mugh more in a question which transcends experience in 80 


* The same view (that it is wrong to stifle doubt) is forcibly expressed in Mr. David 
Vaughan’s thoughtful volume, “The Present Trial of Faith,” where he quotes and com- 
ments on Bishop Callaway’s words, “ As surely as men stifle doubts and crush them blindly 
out, so surely will they rise up again to haunt them,” (p. 295). It is instructive to com- 
pare-the view of a liberal Churchman of the last generation on the same point: see 
Arnold’s Life, Ieetter cvii. : “ AIl speculations on such points [as the continued existence of 
moral evil] should be repressed by the will, and if they continue to haunt us, they must 
be prayed against, and silently endured as a trial.” ' 
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many points, while it is at the same time so intimately bound up 
with our experience that we find it impossible to keep our thoughts 
from it, or to refrain from endeavouring to harmonize the conclusions 
to which they naturally lead us ? 

If we start with the suggestion already alluded to, of a probation 
, continued after this life, we- find many different shades of opinion 
included under this head, some holding that such extended probation 
is only exceptional, being limited to those who have never had any 
real probation on earth; while others look forward to an indefinite 
series of probationary states, issuing’ in the final salvation and happi- 
ness of all mankind. Dr. Rigg may be named as a representative of 
the former view, Professor Plumptre of the latter, which we ought 
rather to call a hope, as he distinctly refuses to dogmatize in the 
matter. While strongly condemning Universalism, Dr. Rigg speaks in 
high terms of what Professors Plumptre and Birks have written on the 
Intermediate State, and thinks that, though the suggestions made by 
them are unsuited for practical teaching, they may be of great value 
for removing the speculative difficulties connected with the future 
of infants, heathens, and ignorant persons generally (May No., p.361). 
If we turn to the papers written by the two Professors, we find Pro- 
fessor Birks saying (May No., p. 375) that “besides the Church of the 
firstborn, saved out of the trials of this world, and heirs of a 
special dignity, there will be countless and growing myriads of re- 
deemed men in the generations of the world to come ;”* and Professor 
Plumptre (May No., p. 343) that “as this lifeis a probation for the next 
stage of our being, so that in its turn may be atrial-time also, and the 
‘lowest place’ will differ from the highest, as the result of the total 
aggregate of the past; andso the belief in an universal restoration is 
compatible with a belief also in the eternity of punishment.” Of 
all the writers Dr. Allon is, I think, the only one, except Mr. Arthur 
and Professor Gracey, who regards the suggestion of a continued 
probation in any form as inadmissible, “notwithstanding the strongest 
predisposition to optimist views.” 

* On further consideration I am inclined to think, after comparing this passage with 
other writings of Professor Birks, that he is not here speaking of myriads restored in 
some future stage after failure in this stage, but of a new race of men born under happier 
conditions in some millennium to come. Such a hope must commend itself in some form 
or other to all who cherish the belief in human progress, but to my mind the gloom of 
earth is only deepened by the contrast with the assured blessedness which is to follow, 
if the suffering generations of the present epoch, the forlorn hope of humanity as we 
may call them, are destined for the most part to final rùin. In this world of failure 
there may be parents who could find an adequate consolation for the disgrace of a 
daughter or the criminality of a son, in the thought that the rest of the family had 
turned out respectably; but it is indeed a strange conception that the heavenly Father, 
whose responsibility for each of His children so infinitely transcends that of earthly 
parents, could ever comfort Himself under their loss by fresh exertions of creative power. 
It is not the ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance that are nearest to 
the heart of the Good Shepherd, but the one lost sheep which He seeks until He finds it 
and brings it home rejoicing. ‘ 

With regard to the question of continued probation, Professor Birks leayes no doubt 


as to his dislike of Universalism, but I cannot find any distinct statement of the position 
he would take in reference to a milder form of the doctrine. 
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Passing on from the various modifications of the received doctrine 
which turn upon this idea of extended probation, we come to two 
others which may be held either apart from it or in connection with 
it. The first identifies the second death with annihilation ; the second, 
while assenting to the ordinary view, ixi so far as it condemns the lost 
to endless existence in hell, yet holds such an existence to be not 
incompatible with what, judged by the standard of earth, may be 
considered a high degree of virtue and happiness. Mr. White 
combines the doctrine of Annihilationism with that of extended 
probation, holding that, “after the exhaustion of all redemptive 
processes on earth, and in some cases in Hades,” the “ unrepenting 
remnant of God-rejecting men” will be finally destroyed by “the opera- 
tion of thedaw of their nature” (April No., p. 181); Dr. Allon, while 
he considers that the “finality of moral condition” is established by 
the testimony both of Scripture and of the moral judgment, says that 
this need not imply unending being, and that what “seems the most 
plausible suggestion is the ending of sin and of sinful being by the 
natural cessation of the latter.” The idea of a softened or virtuous 
hell is represented by Professor Birks, but it is unfortunately'only . 
alluded to, without any clear or full explanation. I believe his view 
will be found not to differ materially from that put forward in Mr. 
E. H. Bickersteth’s poem, “ Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever,” which 
was analyzed in the Contemporary Review for May, 1876. Accord- 
ing to the summary there given, not.only is there no actual sin in the 
final state of the lost, but there is no sinful desire: it is only the germ 
of sin which is supposed to be ineradicable, and liable to break out if 
restraint is removed. On the other hand, there is resignation to the 
Divine will, there is self-condemnation and self-distrust, and, instead 
of the despairing envy which would seem so natural under the 
circumstances, there is positive delight in the happiness and holiness 
of the blessed in heaven, from whom they are for ever separated. 
There is something very noble in this view, and those who will read | 
Professor Birks’ treatise on the subject will be surprised to find how 
much there is in the language of Scripture which accords with it; but 
logically, I confess, it seems to me to lead up to the doctrine of 
universal restoration. Can we suppose a process of reformation 
carried so far, only to stop short here? If by God's grace these lost 
souls have been raised to a pitch of unselfish virtue beyond anything 
which has ever been realized by the greatest saint on earth, must 
they not still continue to grow from grace to grace? Must not the 
confirmed habit of virtue be gradually formed within them as they 
persevere in the exercise of virtuous acts and feelings ? 

If I may be allowed, after the fashion of the ancients, to introduce 
into our discussion a nameless umbra, I should like to compare here 
the view given by a writer in the+Chutch Quarterly for April. The 
extremely conservative character, of that Review, and the somewhat 
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banal and borné tone of the writer, seem to me to give special import- 
ance to the article, considered as a sign of the times. He begins by 
telling us that the difficulties felt in connection with the doctrine of 
eternal punishment are owing entirely to the Calvinistic system; if 
viewed from the High Church side, the doctrine emerges in harmony 
with the conscience of mankind and the goodness of God. The 
Catholic theory is that the separation between lost and saved is deter- 
mined by the impression produced upon the soul at its entrance into 
the intermediate state. If it is attracted by the light, if it is capable 
of love, it is saved; if repelled, it is lost; but we may safely indulge 
the hope that by far the majority belong to the former class. Many 
may have to undergo a long course of discipline, but their final hap- 
piness is assured, On the other hand, the damned are thost who have 
lived so as to be incapable of love; damnation consists in their being 
formed into a society outside the kingdom of Christ, governed, as 
human society now is, on the principle of «éAcs, not on the 
principle of love. After the penalty of past sin has been paid in the 
fire, coercive discipline is not resorted to except in cases of insubordt- 
nation. “There may be penal settlements, so to speak, in which the 
wicked are finally fixed in evil, but in the higher societies we conceive 
there would be degrees of the moral state very much as now.” “So 
far as natural appliances are concerned, the life of hell might be an 
advance upon the present. It might have a higher and more perfect 
civilization.” “There is nothing to show but that God may do for 
the damned the very best of which they are susceptible. It is true 
they are deprived of supernatural good, but there is the whole field of 
natural good which may be awarded to them in proportion to their 
deserts.” 

So far the writer would seem to agree with Dr. Allon as regards 
“moral finality,” but further on he refers to the Greek Church as 
having always maintained that it is just possible for a soul in the 
intermediate state to pass from the lost to the saved; and he is himself 
inclined to put the possibility of such a change on the same level with 
that of a deathbed repentance. It may be worth while to add that 
he takes, what Dr. Hunt tells us is Hobbes’ view of the use of the word 
aidvios, as referring to the fire itself, not to the sufferings of those 
exposed to it. He ends by claiming for his view, which leaves the 
lost soul in peace in hell at last, a superiority in mercifulness over 
“the cruel theory” which supposes it driven to heaven by a sus- 
cession of probationary states, each more severe than the preceding. 

It is hard to believe that this grotesque imagination is seriously put 
forward as a portion of the sober Anglican Creed, yet the writer is 
pr ofessedly urging it upon the younger clergy as a safeguard against 
the growing danger of Universalism. I can only afford space for one 
or two remarks upon it. Hell, it appears, in its final state,s to be 
very much a repetition of the present life, with a higher civilization 
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and a good average morality in the best societies : though the inhabi- 
tants are debarred from supernatural good, they will be rewarded for 
their orderly conduct with any amount of natural good, and they may 
look forward to enjoying this throughout eternity. In the first place 
is this prospect calculated to be a deterrent to worldly men in this 
present life? In the next place, What is meant by the opposition of 
natural to supernatural good, in a world where all is supernatural ? 
Thirdly, How is the high tone of morality to be kept up? Here, we 
know it is by the unceasing prayers and struggles of the more aspiring 
part of humanity, but these have all been drafted off. Are we to 
suppose a fresh nucleus of holy aspiration springing up under the new 
circumstances? But then arises the difficulty already mentioned in 
reference to Professor Birks’s theory, how can this be without super- 
naturál grace, more especially when we remember that the lost are 
ex hypothesi incapable of love? And then again, if there is real good- 
ness how can it fail to grow, and what else is heaven but a state 
of goodness ever growing under the Divine influence? Butwe need 
. not proceed; the-idea of beings incapable of love, but capable of 
morality and happiness, is self-contradictory. Whatever modification 
is needed in the ordinary doctrine, this at least we may pronounce 
to be impossible. l 

To turn now to an examination of some of the arguments employed 
in the course of the discussion: one which is most frequently and 
most confidently urged against Universalism’ is that which may be 
stated in the words of Dr. Rigg (May No., p. 357): “ Universalism 
implies fatalism. It makes sin to be nothing else but inconvenience 
or misfortune; it gives the lie to conscience, and declares the un- 
righteousness of all punishment whether by Divine or human law.” 
And so Dr. Littledale (April No., p. 176): “it militates against the 
existence of free-will, and the consequent possibility of a volition of 
evil through eternity.” 

What first occurs to one on reading such passages is that they 
attempt to settle obscurum per obscurius. It is hard enough to 
reconcile our experience here with the assumption of free-will; to 
take it as our starting-point for speculations as to the unknown 
future does not seem a very hopeful proceeding. The Epicureans 
of old are said to have denied the law of the Excluded Middle 
in logic for fear of committing themselves to the principle of Neces- 
sity; and it really seems to me that there is just as much, or as 
little, infringement of free-will in affirming that “there are some 
men who will not be saved” as in affirming its contradictory “it is 
untrue that there are some men who will not be saved.” ” Further, 
it is to be-noted that, in the particular case at issue between, 
say Dr. Rigg and Canon Farrar or. Mr: Baldwin Brown, the latter 
affirmation is not put in this positive form, but merely as a hope, “we 
hope it may not be true that there are some who will not be saved.” 
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It is plain that in this case it is Dr. Rigg, and not his opponents, who 
limits the action of free-will. Dr. Rigg’s assertion in fact comes to 
this, there is a property in human nature called free-will, which pre- 
vents men from being similarly actuated by the same motives, and 
therefore makes it impossible to predict any course of action common 
to the race. I should say that our experience proves the contrary: 
the freer a man’s will, the more we ¢an count on his being sensitive to 
right motives to action; so-that if a burnt child does not shrink from 
the fire, or if a child trained up in the way he should go does depart 
from it when be is old, we have to account for such an unnatural 
development either by discovering fresh counteracting motives, or by 
denying the exercise of free-will, as in cases of insanity. Many ortho- 
dox Christians are of opinion that the future salvation of all men is 
declared in our Lord’s words, “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me;” and in St. Pauls words, “The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death;” “In Christ shall all be made alive.” Others of 
course explain them differently, but I cannot see that the former 
interpretation is more opposed to any intelligible doctrine of free-will 
than is any other prophecy involving a reference to. action or conduct. 
Surely it is conceivably within the power of God to present to the 
mind such constraming motives as infallibly to engage man’s will on 
the side of right. If we do not admit this, I cannot understand what 
sense we give to the words of the collect: “O Almighty God, Who 
alone canst order the unruly wills of sinful men, grant unto Thy 
people that they may love the thing which Thou commandest, and 
desire that which Thou dost promise.” If we do admit it, then 
the supposition of all men finally choosing the right is not å prior 
contrary to free-will. Whether there is any ground for believing 
that such will be the case in fact, is a different: question which 
will be considered immediately. Again, it is allowed by all, as 
has been stated above, that sin cannot be forgiven till it is repented 
of; repentance is an exercise of free-will; Canon Farrar expresses 
the hope that this exercise of free-will may be possible in the case 
of every human soul after'this life, as well as during it; Dr. Rigg 
denies this, Which of the two, I ask again, limits free-will? But, it 
may be said, you hold it possible that in the end the various wills of 
men may all determine in one direction. We do, because we know 
that the mightiest forces and the permanent motives are all at work 
to draw him in that direction, and to fix him in it when drawn there, 
those forces and motives which we believe to have fixed for ever the 
wills of the redeemed in heaven; and this being the case, even if we 
were to look upon man’s free-will as entirely unmoral, a mere chance- 
oscillation between conflicting motives, which seems to supply the 
extreme of unaccountable and unpredictable action, yet even on this 
doctrine of chances each of these human atoms must, in the endltss ages, 
eventually be caught up and made to take its place in the universal 
202 : 
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order. How much more, if we think of man as a being made in the 
image of God, gifted with what we loosely call the faculties of reason, 
will, and conscience, for this very purpose that he may know and do 
what is pleasing to God ? 

Dr. Rigg thinks that, if we accept this conclusion, we do away with 
guilt, ‘and punishment becomes unrighteous. Why so? The guilt 
consists in resisting the better motives and yielding to the worse. The 
punishment is the employment, in each successive stage of probation, 
of stronger motives where weaker ones have failed. Since some 
natures are more readily susceptible to good influences than others, 
the less susceptible have to be placed under a sterner discipline for 
their own sake as much as for the sake of others, both in this life and 
in the nexf life. Where is the unrighteousness? As Plato said long 
ago, punishment, corrective discipline, is that which is really good for 
the sinner. It is only when punishment degenerates into a gratifica- 
tion of the desire of vengeance that it becomes unrighteous. 

Passing on from the abstract question of free-will and moral respon- 
sibility, have we any ground for supposing that the moral condition 
of the lost after this life will, as a fact, be such as to admit of improve- 
ment, or that the circumstances in which they will then be placed 
will be more effective in influencing them for good than the circum- 
` stances of their life on earth have been? “The essential tendency of 
evil,” says Principal Tulloch, “is to intensify its own misery.” “The 
idea that all men shall become good at last is opposed by the course of 
experience here” (April No., p. 158). “There are some,” says Professor 
Salmon, “who have died to all appearance nreformably wicked, and if 
they then enter on a life which is anything like a continuation of the 
present one, they must do so under conditions infinitely less favourable , 
than those under which they started here.” So Dr. Allon, “ The odds 
against the moral renovation hereafter of a man who here has sinned 
away his moral sensitiveness are overwhelming” (May No., p. 355); and 
Dr. Rigg (May No.; p. 363), “It is presumptuous to imagine that more 
powerful motives to repentance may be applied in another world than 
are offered (here) to the hearers of Christ’s gospel.” 

As to all this matter I think there is one thing which will be 
generally agreed to, and that is, that the immense majority of grown 
men and women, whether called good or bad, whatever progress they 
may be making in particular directions, have certain faults of character 
which do not seem to get.less under the discipline of this present 
life; and yet we believe that in many instances, at any rate, these 
faults of character will be cured in the next life, which shows that, 
however we may talk, we do ascribe to the next life a greater reform- 
ing power than we find to be at work here. In the next place when 
we speak of “irreformable wickediress,’ we use a very bold phrase. 
Cruiser was thought irreformable*till he was brought under the in- 
fluence of Rarey. Will any one point to a single character either in 
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history or in his own personal experience, of which he would venture 
to say that it defied every possible moral engine which it is in the 
power even of man to employ? Weare accustomed to look upon Judas 
Iscariot as the worst character brought before us in the Bible, and 
yet what a vast reserve of moral feeling’ is shown in the words “I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood,” and in the 
desperate act by which, apparently without waiting for the last scene 
on Calvary, he tried to atone for his crime! If we may venture for 
a moment to carry on our thoughts to the meeting in Hades between 
the betrayer and the Betrayed; if we may presume to imagine the 
penetrating yet compassionate gaze—not less compassionate, surely, 
nor less love-compelling, than that which melted the heart of another 
less sorely wounded by Satan—is it not a moral certainty, Trom all we 
know of the laws of human nature, that out of the midst of that agony 
of shame and remorse there must have sprung up the consciousness of 
a love inexhaustible and invincible, which would make even the 
terrors of “his own place” not only endurable but most weleome to 
the sufferer when they were looked upon as the appointed remedy of 
his sin, the token of a Father's forgiveness to him who rightly received 
them? And yet, though we may see reason to believe that the sin of 
Judas has been forgiven, we shall not think the language of Eastern 
hyperbole overstrained when it says of one whose name was destined 
to be synonymous with traitor till the end of time, “It were better 
for him if he had never been born.” 

I have slightly digressed, because the history of Judas is often 
insisted upon in opposition to the idea of final restoration. Sup- 
posing, however, that there are cases in which the moral sensitiveness 
seems really sinned away, or supposing there are cases in which we not 
only find ourselves practically powerless to promote any amendment, 
but in which, as far as we can see, there has been every advantage of 
education and circumstances, so that we cannot even imagine any im- 
provement in the external influences which have been brought to 
bear; does it follow, as Professor Salmon appears to think, that such 
a life has been merely wasted, and that the next stage of being must 
commence under infinitely worse conditions than the present? It 
appears to me that not only is such a supposition irreconcilable with. 
the Christian idea of God, but that it is even possible for us to see how 
the contrary may be the case. How often has a badly spent youth 
been the prelude to a deeply. penitent and earnest manhood? What 
ground have we for assuming that the sin of this infinitesimal 
moment of time, which we call life, will remain necessarily ingrained 
in the character through eternity? May not rather the experience 
here gained of the weakness of our nature, the miserable effects of 
sin, and the contrast presented by the rewards of righteousness, now 
at last appreciated, —may not all this supply in the second course of 
probation a stimulus which was wanting in the first? Andif tous men 
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reformation appears impossible does that prove that the Divine re- 
sources also have come to an end? What happens to such a man at 
death? Principal Tulloch would seem to say that we can only sup- 
pose a continued process of hardening. If so, I would say that there 
must be a special miracle to effect it; that is, supposing deathis what 
we believe it to be, the separation of soul from body, the removal of 
the veil between illusion and truth, between the temporal and the 
eternal. I will not repeat what I have said upon a former occasion as 
to the altered aspect in which sensual indulgence, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, must present itself to the dis- 
embodied spirit, but may we not fairly apply our Lord’s words here, 
«Thomas, because thou hast seen Me, thou hast believed: blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.” Those who in this 
world of confusion and darkness have believed in the light, rise, as 
it were, by a natural selection to special blessing in the life to come ; 
those who have failed to believe here will see and believe there. The 
parable of Lazarus may serve to illustrate the power of the new influ- 
ences under which the soul is brought at death. On opening his eyes 
in Hades the rich man is filled with deep anxiety not only for him- 
self but for others, in place of the easy indifference which seems to 
have characterized him before.. 

The next argument I will examine is that the endless duration of 
moral evil is no greater difficulty than the palpable fact of its present 
existence. We find this urged by Dr. Allon (May No., p. 354), though his 
practice is hardly consistent with his theory, as he adopts the principle 
of annihilationism in order to avoid the eternity of evil. Professor 
Salmon gives an ingenious tum to the argument by the suggestion 
that at any given time hereafter it is credible there may be other 
worlds in the same state of development as ours is now, so that even 
if we suppose evil finite in the individual it may be endless in the uni- 
,verse (April No., p. 183). There is a difficulty in meeting the argument, 
because, to me and, I should think, to most people, finite evil and in- 
finite evil, evil vanquished and evil victorious, are such totally incom- 
mensurate ideas that if any one says he perceives no difference between 
them, one hardly sees what there is. left to appeal to. All that I can 
do is to draw out the two hypotheses side by side. According to the 
one, it is the divine plan to raise humanity by slow and gradual steps 
from the level of the brutes into a moral conformity with the image of 
Christ. As a part of the process of this development came the 
struggle between the higher and lower nature, the possibility and 
the consciousness of sin; but this is merely a transitional state in- 
tended to prepare the way for the reception of the higher divine life 
which will in the end be manifested in every child of man. According 
to the other, God, the All-holy and All-good, created man immortal, 
knowing that many, if not most, of “the species would, after a moment 
of doubtful happiness and chequered goodness here, be doomed to 
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an eternity of uniform sin and misery. Nor does the supposition of 
successive worlds following the same course of development make 
any difference. To Him who sees the end from the beginning, who 
sees the Christ already formed in hearts which to men may appear 
desperately hardened, the passing shadow of sin is lost in the succeed- 
ing blaze of light; or rather, for to Him there is no succession, it is 
already swallowed up in the glory of the eternal day. When Professor 
Salmon further says (April No., p. 183), “We lose all explanation why 
God should have made us exposed to temptation here, if we think it pos- 
sible that He can hereafter ordain a constitution of things in which the 
inducements to well-doing shall be so overpowering that wron o-cloing’ 
shall be impossible,” he seems to me just to reverse the truth. It is 
the imperfection of this world, viewed in the light of our*own moral 
instincts, which makes it necessary for us to believe in another world 
where all is perfect. It is the faith and hope in that other world which 
makes this world endurable, and enables us to retain our belief in 
Righteousness as the supreme law of the universe. 

I should like in conclusion to say one word as to the contrast 
drawn by Miss Wedgwood, in her late interesting article on William 
Law,* between what she characterizes as “the comfortable assurance 
{of our times) that everybody will come right at last” and Law’s 
“ awe-struck sense of a holiness that would not be satisfied till 
it had communicated itself to every spirit, how lost, guilty, and 
degraded soever.” No doubt, on this as on most subjects, there 
is a vast difference between the pre-revolutionary and the post- 
revolutionary modes of thought. The Revolution may be said to 
have performed for Christianity the same service which Socrates 
performed for philosophy—brought it down to earth from heaven. 
That God is no respecter of persons, that He is able of these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham, that when He corrects us it is 
that we may live, that it is our duty to love our neighbour as our- 
selves, that we are all members one of another, that election, whether 
of nation, or class, or individual, is not for the sake of the chosen seed 
exclusively or principally, but to the end that, in and through it, all 
families of the earth may be blessed,—these are no longer mere texts 
for sermons, but are echoed back by the vow populi in strange-sounding 
phrases of “fraternity” and “solidarity,” which make the hearts of 
nations vibrate. And this inarticulate religion of the vor populi reacts 
again on articulate religion, and is making itself felt everywhere as 
a vox Dei, confirming the whispers of reason and conscience in the 
individual man. It is impossible for one who has learnt that the end 
of punishment, when it passes beyond the elementary stage of self- 
preservation, is not revenge, but reformation, to believe that Divine 
punishment can be conducted on lower principles than we men 
have attained to; it is impossible for one who has leSrnt that 


* See CONTEMPORARY Review for December, 1877, p. 98. 
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goodness cannot be happy in presence of the vice or misery of others, 
except in so far as it may hope to convert the vicious and to comfort 


- the miserable,—it is impossible for such a one to believe in the 


happiness of heaven co-existing with the sin and misery of hell. 

In this sense then Miss Wedgwood is right in contrasting our age 
with Law’s. Law stood almost alone in upholding a truth which is 
rapidly becoming the all but universal belief among thoughtful Chris- 
tian men. It required great faith then to do what requires little faith 
now. Yet the change has been brought about within very few years; 


„would Miss Wedgwood deny to him who, more than any one man, 


was the cause of it, Frederick Denison Maurice, “the awe-struck. 
sense of a holiness which would not be satisfied till it had communi- 


' cated itsel to every spirit?” On the contrary, it would be difficult. 


to find words which would more exactly convey to a stranger the im- 
pression left by his memory in the minds of all who knew him. Is 
then the converse proposition true? Have the recent opposers of the 
established doctrine attacked it simply on the easy Epicurean grounds 
attributed to them by Miss Wedgwood? We are tolerably familiar 
with this literature, and cannot call to mind a single book of which 
this could be truly stated. What we do know is that the generation 
which has now reached middle age, and which was brought up on 
the usual orthodox traditions, has had to pass through a struggle of 
the most painful kind, leading in some cases to insanity, IN some 
cases to atheism, but on the whole resulting in that truer and higher 
view of the Fatherhood of God, which we would desire to leave as 
our best heir-loom to the, generation which succeeds us. 


J. B. Mayor. 


ETERNAL HOPE. 
A REPLY TO MANY CRITICS. 


Y immediate task is to answer the objections which have been urged 
by writers in this REVIEW against my treatment of that solemn 
topic which has lately awaked so much eager controversy in England 
and America. I would gladly offer towards the decision of the ques- 
tion a contribution far more exhaustive than the sermons which have 
been subjected to so fierce a criticism, and the notes which I threw 
together in their support. At present this is not possible; but this at 
Jeast I can say, that I have read with respectful consideration, and 
with a mind entirely open to conviction, a great deal which has been 
urged in opposition to my views, and that I have not met with one 
argument to which I was unable to offer what appeared to me, and to 
others wiser and more learned than myself, a perfectly serious and 
perfectly conclusive answer. 

Let me, in the fewest words, get rid of all that is personal in this 
controversy. 

To the larger number of the well-known writers and theologians who 
have expressed their opinions upon the subject treated in my “ Eternal 
Hope,” I owe my grateful thanks for thelr candour and courtesy. 
But some of them have overlooked, and one of them at least has 
ungenerously ignored, the circumstances under which the book was 
published. I explained, as fully as I could, that it could not profess 
to be a formal treatise. The maim part of it consisted of sermons, 
. written, I may fairly say, under the difficulty of interrupted leisure 
and uninterrupted anxieties; written a day or two before they were 
delivered ; written to be addressed to large miscellaneous audiences ; 
written lastly under the influence of emotions which had been deeply 
stirred by circumstances, and had taken the strongest possiblé hold of 
my imagination and memory. While I was musing, the fire burned, 
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and it was only at the last that I spake with my tongue. It is not 
thus that I should have addressed a small audience of learned theo- 
logians. It is not thus that I should have addressed any audience but 
one which for the time being I could regard as my own. Expressing 
the same convictions I should have formulated them with more 
deliberate completeness. “Every one,” says Dr. Newman, “preaches 
according to his frame of mind at the time of preaching.”* If he 
have a firm grasp upon the truths which he is uttering, surely it is 
neither possible nor desirable for him so utterly to repress his own 
individuality as to exclude his feelings from waking some echo in 
the words which’ he employs. I have been rebuked, I know not 
how often, for my “rhetoric.” If by the word “rhetoric” bè meant the 


natural language of strong emotion, I do not see why it should involve 


a reproach. If by rhetoric be meant a style artificially elaborate, 
intentionally vehement, deliberately ornate, I can boldly plead not 
guilty. No one I think has-ever intended to charge me with 
that pompous inflation and sophistical insincerity which is attached 
to the ordinary conception, of a rhetorical style. Ican only express 
myself in such words and images as first present themselves, and I have 
always desired to say what I have to say in the manner in which it 
comes to me most naturally to sayit. Itmay be that in some instances 
my very “ defects” may have been rendered “effective” for good pur- 
poses; and if so, I am content; but at any rate let the supremely 
unimportant question of my style be eliminated from ‘the serious dis- 
cussion of the truths which I have endeavoured, at any rate without 
any ambiguity, and I trust without any want of courage, to express 
and to defend.t | 

But it has been objected that on a subject which is supposed to 
belong to the domain of theology, I ought to have spoken otherwise, 
or at any rate ought not to have published my sermons. I reply that 
whether the question of “endless torments” belongs to theology or not, 
it is one which possesses a very practical and a very terrific interest 
for many myriads of living men and women: I appeal to any paro- 
chial ‘clergyman who reads these pages, whether he does not know 
people, and especially women, who, though they are not flagrant 
sinners, are yet conscious of grievous imperfections, and on whom the 
popular doctrine rests with ‘agonizing incidence, not as a deterrent 
from sin but as an incentive to despair? Whether they have not met 
with men of intellect, and men of science, who reject all religion 
because they hold it to be bound up with a belief against which 

* Apologia, Appendix, p. 15. 

t Thus Mr. Beresford Hope will see how far I was from having sought an opportunity 
to give vent to my feelings from a special vantage-ground. Let me take the opportunity 


of saying that Mr. Beresford Hope rightly points out that I was guilty of an omission 


in not dwelling more prominently on.the forgotten, though clearly-revealed doctrine of 

an Intermediate State—Hades not Gehenna. I was, indeed, dealing. with a vaster 

A but Mr. Beresford Hope has rendered a very important service by dwelling on 
s truth. : i 
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their moral sense revolts? Whether they have not known hearts 
made sad which God had not made sad, by the awful dread lest those 
who were dearest to them should have passed, and passed irrevocably, 
into those blistering flames and diabolical complications of unending 
torture, where the popular Nonconformist preacher tells them “ that 
the damned for ever jingle the burning irons of their torment?” It 
only needs a glance at our recent literature to see that Atheism has 
made its very stronghold in the indignant sense of pity which 
repudiates a Gospel which it identifies with images of- -endless despair 
and hideous torment. I believe that the faith of Christ will gain an 
incomparable force—I believe that it will reassert its waning empire 
over the prevalence of scepticism, when noble and earnest-minded 
men shall see that the Judge of all the earth will do right; and that 
neither in Scripture nor in the Catholic faith 1s there anything which 
excludes—while alike in Scripture and in the Catholic faith there is 
very much that encourages—the docrine of Eternal Hope ; the doctrine 
(that is) that, even if in the short span of human life the soul have 
been not yet weaned from sin, there may be for some at any rate, a 
hope of recovery, a possibility of amendment, if not after the last 
Judgment, at least in some disembodied condition beyond the grave. 
‘On every ground, therefore, E held it to be a duty not to refuse to 
face the solemn question I had in nowise sought, but which had been 
brought before me in the ordinary course of my ministrations. It was, 
however, no pait of my duty to publish what I had said. While 
utterly despising what “A Layman” calls the “ conspiracy of silence,” I 
have never been eager to plunge into controversy. During a ministry 
of more than twenty years, though I have never taught what I did not 
believe, and though in my published sermons J have alluded quite 
distinctly to the hope which I have ever held, I have been almost 
invariably content to dwell on those vast truths respecting which all 
Christians are heartily agreed; and I would earnestly advise our 
younger clergy to do the same. I refused multitudes of requests to 
publish these sermons, simply because I had no wish to subject to the 
fierce glare of minute and'most hostile criticism opinions which m an 
ordinary sermon it was impossible to formulate with the ngid and 
exhaustive accuracy of a formal treatise, or to defend with a complete 
array of authorities and arguments. But this matter was not left to 
my own decision. Thesermons had been taken down in shorthand, aud 
were published against my will and without my knowledge, and were 
being sold by tens of thousands in unauthorized and incorrect forms, of 
which I had never seen a single copy. I was therefore driven at last 
to show what I had said, in order to defend myself against a deluge 
of misrepresentations; and in the notes and preface I mentioned, at the 
shortest possible notice, some of ‘the reasons on which my views were 
founded. If these facts had been borne in mind, my severest critics 
would, I think, have been led to write in a different and a fairer tone. 
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= Once more then I would ask, What is it that I have advocated? 
_ What is it that I have impugned ? 

I have advocated the ancient and Scriptural doctrine of an interval 
between death and doom, during which state—whether it be regarded 
as ‘purgatorial, as disciplinary, as probational, or as retributive— 
whether the «on to which it belongs be long or short—we see no 
Scriptural or other reason to deny the possible continuance of God's 
gracious work of redemption and sanctification for the souls of men; 
and I have added that I can find nothing in Scripture, or elsewhere, 
to prove that the ways of God’s salvation necessarily terminate with 
earthly life. JI have never denied—nay, I have endeavoured to support 
and illustrate—the doctrine of Retribution both in this life and the 
life to come. I have never said—as I am slanderously reported to 
have said—that there is no “Hell,” but only (and surely this should 
have been regarded as a self-evident proposition) that “Hell” must 
mean what those words mean of which it is the professed translation ; 
and that those words—Hades, Gehenna, Tartarus—mean something 
much less inconceivable, much less horribly hopeless, than what “Hell” 
originally meant, and than what it has come to connote in current 
religious teaching. I have not maintained Universalism, in spite of 
much apparent sanction for such a hope in the unlimited language of 
St. Paul, because I did not wish to dogmatize respecting things 
uncertain, and because I wished to give full weight to every serious 
consideration which may be urged against the acceptance of such a 
hope.. I have earnestly maintained that no soul can be’ saved while 
it continues in sin; or saved by any means except the efficacy of 
Christ’s redemption. So far from derogating from the necessity 
of that awful sacrifice,—as has been so often and so strangely 
asserted,—I know of literally nothing which is so infinitely calculated 
..to enhance our sense of its blessedness, or our love to Him who made 
it, as the hope that its power will be unexhausted even beyond the 
grave. And it is monstrous to represent this hope as a modern novelty. 
To speak of it as a “new theology” is to speak with complete 
ignoiance. I have shown,—and so far as I am aware no sort of 
attenipt has been made to set aside my proofs,—that it is far more 
primitive and far more catholic than the darker Creed by which in 
the last three centuries it has-been superseded ;* that it was held 
in the very earliest ages of the Church;} that it has been in every 
age of the Church demonstrably permissible ;{ that it has been held by 
some of the Church’s greatest teachers and holiest saints ;§ that, though 
eagerly debated and widely prevalent, it was not condemned by any 
decree of the four first cecumenical councils ;|| that it has never been 
condemned by any article of any universal Creed or by any decree of 


. ®*Eternal Hope, 9th Ed. pp. 154°169. ` 
+ See the Pastor of Hermas, iii. 278, and p. 155. 
t Ibid. pp. 159—167. § Ibid. pp. 156—183. || Ibid. p. 167. 
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any cecumenical council;* that in some form or other it enters into 
the faith of by far the greatest part of Christendom ;t and that even 
St. Augustine, and St. Jerome, and Luther himself,—though from them 
mainly, in ancient and modern times, the popular teaching is supposed 
to be derived,—use language far more accordant with man’s instinctive 
sense of God’s mercy, love, and justice than is heard in the majority 
of modern pulpits. For even St, Augustine believed in a sort of 
purgatory,{ and wrote “Neque hoc dixerim ut diligentiorem tracta- 
tionem videar ademisse de poenis peccatorum quomodo in Seripturis 
dicuntur eterne.”§ And St. Jerome held that Christians at any rate 
would be saved after a future punishment; || and even Luther wrote 
“God forbid that I should limit the time of acquiring faith to the 
present life! In the depths of Divine mercy there may*be oppor- 
tunity to win it in the future state.” T But what have I impugned? 
Not the humble and awful dread, not the trembling and sensitive 
submission of pure and loving Christian souls, but that hard, exag- 
gerated, and damnatory literalism,—that unreasonable insistence on 
admitted metaphors and emotional appeals—that interpretation of 
words in senses which they will not bear,—that hideous play of the 
imagination employed for the ignoble purpose of promoting virtue by 
stimulating a sense of abject terror, of which some religious writers 
have been so dangerously guilty. Principal Tulloch says with perfect 
truth that “a Christian theology must not be made responsible for these 
lurid pictures;” but my very object was to show that they form no 
true part of Christian theology at all, and ought to be eliminated 
from popular teaching as dangerous to faith and dishonouring to God. 
It is on these accretions alone that my so-called invectives fell, and 
not on the more sober teaching of thousands of holy and loving 
ministers of the Gospel, whose hearts will not allow them to indulge 
in such language as led to the celebrated exclamation, “Oh Dr. 
Emmons! Dr. Emmons! has God then no mercy at all?” But many 
are now anxious to repudiate as at all expressive of their views such 
amplifications as those of Mr. Spurgeon on the parable of Dives :** 
“ See how his tongue hangs from between his blistered lips! How it es- 
coriates and burns the roof of his mouth as if it were a firebrand!” But, how- 
ever much it may now be rejected, it certainly was, and is, a fair 
representation of much that is still uttered by Christian ministers, and 
endured by Christian congregations. “ What do the wicked do for 
ever in Hell?” is the question of a once celebrated catechism, which 
many of my readers must have learnt in their childhood. “ They roar, 
curse, and blaspheme God.” Where has this teaching been repudiated ? 


* Eternal Hope, p. 159. t Aug. De Civ, Dei, xxi. 24. 

t Ibid. p. 180, seqq. § In Matt. xxv. 26. 

i| See references to St. Jerome’s opinions, Eternal Hope, p. 166. 

“| Letter to Hansen von Rechenberg, 1522. 

*% Who, be it observed in passing, Was ngt in Gehenna at all, but in Hades, the intor- 
mediate state ; whom Abraham still addresses as son ; and who can speak, and speak words 
of sympathy and affection, in spite of his burning and excoriated tongue. 
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When, and where, and by whom, until within the last month or two, 
has there been a distinct refusal by teachers of this school to endorse 
the sentiments of the frightful sermon of Jonathan Edwards, entitled 
«Sinners in the hands of an angry God?” “The God that holds you over 
the pit of hell, much in the same way as one holds a spider or some loathsome 
insect over the fire, abhors you and is dreadfully provoked.” Apart from the 
metaphor, is this to be regarded as orthodox teaching ornot? Is this 
the God who has bidden us love our enemies‘? Is this the God of 
whom we are taught that His love is deeper than that of a mother, 
and that His tender mercies are over all His works? Is this the God 
who says that He will not cast off for ever? Is this the God who 
“pardoneth iniquity,” who “yetaineth not His anger for ever, because 
He delighteth in mercy?” If language, such as I have quoted, be 
utterly reprehensible, if it be an unconscious blasphemy against the love 
and pity of our Father in Heaven, why have my sermons been. so 
vehemently attacked? I have received so many letters on the sub- 
ject, from all sorts of strangers in England and America, that few 
living men are I suppose better able to estimate the character of the 
extreme popular view, or the hardening, embittering, inquisitorial, 
Pharisaical, depraving, pride-and-hatred-engendering influence, which 
it exercises on the minds—not of course of all—but of too many who 
hold jt. This was the doctrine that produced the Torquemadas, the 
Amolds of Citeaux, the Sprengels of the Middle Ages. This is the 
doctrine which often makes the so-called religious character so little 
lovely and so little religious. This is the doctrine which to this day 
produces the dull and obstinate fanaticism of many whom we would 
fain win to a diviner charity. The Bishop of St. Andrews, having 
recently written a letter on the war question, received the next day 
the following post-card : “ Your letter .. : is quite a scandal. ... 
Why, you make Christian people rejoice that there is in God's providence a 
place of retribution for workers of evil like you.” I can only say, “Legant, 
erubescant, horrescant, Christiani. Perpendant, perhorrescant! 2 
Undoubtedly this vindictively remorseless style of dwelling upon 
the “horribile decretum”? though, as I have experienced, far from 
extinct, is being gradually modified, and is inevitably doomed to pass 
away. Professor Birks, in his somewhat acrid paper, complains of my 
“loose massing of authorities” against the popular view, because 
many of these authorities differ widely from each other. To me it 
seems that their very divergence in other matters adds almost in- 
definite weight to their unanimity in this. I will not mention the 
many names of the illustrious dead, from Hermas down to Archbishop 
Tillotson, from Origen down to Archbishop Whately, from St. Gregory 
of Nyssa down to Bishop Ewing of Argyle, from Johannes Scotus 
Erigena down to Professor F. D: Mauaice, from Clement of Alexandna 
down toCanon Kingsley and Dr. Norman McLeod; but if men other- 
wise so dissimilar in their views as Dr. Littledale and Mr. Llewelyn 
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Davies, the Dean of Westminster and Archdeacon Reichel, Mr. T. J. 
Rowsell and Mr. Jukes, Bishop Moorhouse and Mr. S. Cox, Professor 
Jellett and Mr. J. Baldwin Brown, Professor Plumptre and Mr. 
E. White, Mr. H. N. Oxenham and Professor Birks himself—to 
mention but a few out of hundreds of living divines, of all schools, 
ranks, and degrees of learning, in the Protestant Churches of England, 
Sweden, Germany, and France—are agreed in rejecting the doctrine 
of endless torment in the form in which it has been preached even 
recently, in all its undisturbed horror, by many preachers, then this 
fact alone is a very decisive proof that such a doctrine cannot at any 
rate be regarded as indisputably Scriptural. Controversialists of the 
type of those who are contented with Horbery’s “hundred and three 
texts on his side” Ç!) or with the assertion that eternal tarments are 
“indisputably taught in twenty-six passages of the New Testament,” 
might have thought themselves justified in using such language fifty 
years ago, but now simply put themselves out of court as having 
failed to comprehend the most elementary conditions of the con- 
troversy. Assertions of that type are simply a mark of incompetent 
provincialism, and they fall to the ground at once before the unbiassed 
remark of the devout, learned, and excellent Dr. Isaac W atts, that “for 
the doctrine of an immortality of endless torment he found in 
Scripture no warrant whatever.” In the face of such facts, in the 
face of all Church history, in the face of the existing belief of the ` 
largest part of Christendom, how can any one, without condemning 
himself, venture to assert that the four accretions to the doctrine of 
future retribution which I rejected—viz., physical torture, neces- 
sarily endless duration, irreversibility after death, and the all but 
universality of the doom*—are undeniably parts of the Catholic 
verity? I have been anathematized by many who are innocent of 
the veriest rudiments of criticism; but is it not a significant fact that 
of the fifteen divines—Ivish, Scotch, and English—who have been 
invited to criticize my sermons, all but two, as well as both the emi- 
nent laymen, agree with me in repudiating the main points which I 
have rejected; and that even the two who desire to defend the cur- 
rent opinion, make large concessions as to the untenable character of 
popular eschatology ? 


Having thus endeavoured to clear the ground, I will now glance 
with all possible brevity at the criticisms contained in these papers. 
Professor Jellett, with a calmness and courtesy worthy of all praise, 
has defended the great canon of Bishop Butler on the relations of 
natural to revealed religion. Principal Tulloch also points out, with 
admirable force, the necessity of allowing weight to. the moral 


* They profess to found this doctrine ọn an entire misinterpretation of Matt. vii. 13, 
14, which only conveys such a meaning when it has been tortured by a systematic and 
inferential literalism which would fill all Scripture with contradictions, afd which is 
practically only tolerated in a few favourite texts. 
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intuitions of mankind. He urges against Universalism the Law of 
Continuity. I'am not concerned to defend Universalism ; but seeing 
that repentance is always possible in life—seeing that so long as life 
lasts any man may become good—the Law of Continuity. was one of 
the very grounds on which I based the doctrine of Eternal Hope. If 
the greatness of God’s mercies lasts till the grave, the Law of Con- 
tinuity strengthens our hope that it will not be for ever cut short by 
the accident of death. If the efficacy of Christs Atonement lasts till 
death, the Law of Continuity helps to strengthen our conviction, so 
well expressed in the eloquent and admirable paper of Mr. J. Baldwin 
Brown, that “the love of God cannot be the one Divine power in the 
universe which, for man at any rate, is paralyzed by the hand of 
Death.”. o | | 

With the greatest part of Dr. Hunt’s able paper I entirely agree; 
but when he says that the doctrine of never-ending ‘torments “has. 
been believed by the majority of Christians in all ages, in all 
Churches,” this belief must be most carefully distinguished from the 
post-Reformation dogma—a dogma which even Luther could not 
accept—of an all but universal, unmitigated, and irreversible doom to 
endless torments at the moment.of death. 

Mr. White thinks that the doctrine of Eternal Hope “gives to the 
generality of defiant men a cheerful and even hopeful view of their 
ultimate destiny, and that it differs toto cælo and even toto inferno from 
the fearful doctrine of Christ and the Apostles, and will be attended 
practically, as experience shows, by widely different results.” I reply 
that (i.) this is but an opinion; and (i.) that if my view thus appears 
to differ from the letter of some of Christ’s utterances, it agrees most 
absolutely with both the letter and the spirit of others ; and Mr. White 
himself will hardly say that it differs’ toto calo and toto inferno from the 
parables of the Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son, and Christ's prayer 
for his murderers, and St. Pauls ùnlimited prophecies of the final . 
Palingenesia. And (iii.) that we have nothing to do with results, but 
with truths. The doctrine of endless torments, being at any rate 
unknown to the Old. Dispensation, cannot be necessary to deter from 
sin; and if the Gospel of Hope be wrested by some to their own de-. 
struction,—which. I doubt, seeing that, in the words of St. Paul, “we 
are saved by hope,”—it certainly rescues others from despair. But in 
truth Mr. White is taking a wrong point of view when he talks of 
my holding out to defiant men a cheerful view of their future. To them 
we preach that so long as they are defiant, so long must they remain 
in that outer darkness which is alienation from God. We tell them 
that sin is loss and ruin, and must inevitably entail, both here and here- 
after, that dread law of consequencein which they only refuse to believe 
when it is presented to them with impossible additions. We tell them 
that theelonger andthe more defiatitly they continue in sin, the 
greater and the deadlier must be that loss, which, even. if it do not 
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assume the form of physical torment, may continue to be loss—a pena, 
damni—for ever. The hope of the mitigatio, the refrigeria, the remis- 
sions, which God may grant hereafter, the cessation of a maddening 
agony and a gnawing remorse, is surely a very different thing from 
the assertion that all sinners will ultimately be admitted to the beati- 
tude of heaven—to those joys which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor has it entered into the heart of man to conceive.* 

I can only attribute much of Professor Salmon’s paper to his having 
“skipped or skimmed many pages” of the book which he was profess- 
ing to criticize. A less supercilious process might have shown him 
that my supposed horror of physical pain, as compared to mental 
remorse, is not due, as he hints, to personal pusillanimity, but to my 
belief that the physical pain of which I was speaking—material fire 
and material worms—could only be inflicted by arbitrary external 
acts, the supposition of which degrades our conception of God. Pro- 
fessor Salmon entirely fails to see that I regard vindictive and pur- 
poseless inflictions not as “too dreadful” to believe, but as too contrary 
to my faith in God’s love; too impossible to reconcile with the 
declaration that He punishes “not willingly but for our profit, that 
we may be partakers of His grace.” 

Dr. ‘Littledale’s paper calls for no notice at my hands. I regret, 
but shall not imitate, the arrogant discourtesy by which it is cha- 
racterized. Let others decide whether the tone which he sees fit to 
adopt is justifiable or becoming. 

I have no such grounds of complaint against Mr. Arthur. And yet 
I am simply amazed at his statements that I found my opinion on two 
texts; that I do not refer to history and experience; that I suppose 
the world to be governed on the painless principle; that I assume 
that the Ruler of the Universe could never inflict pain; and that, on 
this subject, I do not seek guidance in the rules maintained amongst 
us on this side the grave. J could almost suppose—were it not that 
it would have been unworthy of his seriousness—that Mr. Arthur had 
adopted the “skipping and skimming” methods of Professor Salmon. 
If it were respectful to Mr. Arthur I could only vent my astonishment 
by several notes of admiration: as it is I will simply refer to the pages 
of my book, literally from end to end, in direct refutation of every one 
of his assertions. One indeed of his allegations is perfectly correct— 
that I have not alluded to “the procedure in the case of angels.” I 
have not done so because, apart from Scholasticism and Milton, we 
know so very little about it, and are so entirely unable to estimate 
the analogies to the destiny of man which it may or may not present. 
I do not hold, as Mr. Arthur thinks, either that all who repent in 
Hades “ pass to heaven,” or that sin is put away by pain. I fear that 


* Canon Ryle, and many others, fall into this misconception. I, at any rate, have 
never taught that “we shall somehow or other all get to heaven hereafter.” In fact 
nine-tenths of what has passed for triumphant refutation of what I have said is 
only triumphant in its refutation of what I never dreamt of saying at all. 
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My. Arthur will be—but he ought not to be—surprised when I entirely 
agree with him in saying that Christ taught that “they who will not 
repent will suffer an endless penalty ;” but I instantly part company 
with him if he makes the unwarrantable addition, “ they who will not 
repent in ‘this life,” since my whole book is a statement.of the reasons 
why I venture to hope that the gates of mercy are not finally closed 
after the brief span of earthly existence. Again, I hold with Mr. 
Arthur that if “God’s severity is all love,” so God’s love is sometimes 
manifested: by severity, and that punishment does not necessarily 
imply cruelty. But endless punishment—billions of millenniums of un- 
utterable arid flaming agony for each tenth part of a second of sin— 
has Mr. Arthur faced what that means? Protection, as Mr. Arthur 
says, may require punishment, but can he prove that it requires endless 
torments? Andaf in all my “impetuous flights” I “barely graze the 
- surface of the mystery of suffering, lke a bird skimming over a still 
‘but unfathomable deep,” what human writer has ever done more? 
‘Not even the ealgle-wing of the logical and theological can do more, 
‘ muck less “smooth; gliding swallows, arid noisy, impudent tomtits”— 
| , e Quales ego vel Cluvienus.” 

Mr. Arthur writes like a high-minded and earnest man, but I would 
respectfully submit that, so far as I am concerned, his paper, from 
` ‘péginning to end, is a good illustration of what is meant by Jgnoratio 
` Elenchi. 


' I now“proceed to make a few remarks on the second beries of 
papers. = l ' 

My: friend, ‘Dr. Plumptre, quotes some: remarkable letters’ from a 
Catholic priest. I have not been told who he is, but it is-not very 
difficult to ‘conjecture, and, at any rate, his letters are sufficient to 
show that he speaks with authority. How very remarkable, then,’ is 
his staternent—how deeply ought that statement to be weighed by 
the multittides who have so blindly asserted that my view has in all 
. ages been condemned by the Church—that “there is nothing incom- 
patible with the faith of Catholics” in the view that vast multitudes 
who have popularly been considered to fall under the awful doom of 
everlasting punishment, may be withdrawn from it by substituting 
the notion of a purgatorial punishment in its place. How remarkable, 
again, is the statement that Catholics may hold “that thére are in- 
‘numerable degrees of grace-and sanctity among the saved, and that 
those who go-to purgatory, however many, die, one and all with the 
presence of God’s grace and the earnest of eternal life, however in- 
visibly to man, already in their hearts,” so that “ faith and repentance 
may be believed to exist in many of those who die and make no sign.” 
. And if such an one—one who Is g0 exceptionally high an authority on 
patristic literature—admits that this view was held “by several of the 
Fathers,” what becomes of the reckless, cruel, and ignorant assertion 
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that it is heretical, when it can be proved to every candid reader that, 
though thus held, and universally known to be thus held, by leaders of 
orthodoxy like the two Gregories, yet asa demonstrable, historical fact 
it has never been authoritatively condemned 2 | 

I quite agree with Dr. Allon, that the teaching of our Lord re- 
specting a future life can hardly be settled by the philological analysis 
of one ot two words. If I have adduced and examined those words 
with a view to prove that their true sense was misunderstood, it is 
because I was, for the time being, occupied with that element of the 
question which consists in showing that those words, especially 
“Gehenna” and “ æonian,” not only do not convey, but in my opinion 
distinctly exclude, the senses which have been popularly attached to 
them. The common interpretation of them has indeed Been all but 
universal since the days of St. Augustine; but this géneral consensus is 
of little value if strong evidence can be adduced to prove that the 
original meaning had become gradually obscured, by uncritical 
ignorance, and yet that this original meaning continued to be 
maintained, not only by multitudes of simple Christians, but by 
some of the most profound and learned of Fathers during the 
earlier centuries. And surely when Dr. Allon says that our Lord “in 
the most absolute manner affirmed, and intended to affirm, the 
finality of religious conditions after death,” he must mean (though 
he repeats the phrase several times) not “after death,” but “after the 
Day of Judgment.” J agree with one of our most eminent and learned 
Bishops, who, in a letter on this subject, remarks how strange it is 
that any who profess to be guided by the Bible only should reject the 
primitive and catholic belief of an Intermediary State between death 
and judgment. If not one word which our Lord uttered can be per- 
verted into any statement of a final decision at the moment of death, I 
should be quite content to leave untouched the much more tenable— 
though not, I think, at all demonstrable—conviction that He left no hope 
of alleviation for those who were finally doomed at the Last Assize. 
Andif Dr. Allon holds it legitimate, nay, imperative, to introduce limita- 
tions into what he calls “ rhetorical passages” of unlimited promise 
and hopefulness in St. Paul and St. John, must it not be far more 
admissible to refuse (if need be) a scholastically rigid acceptation to 
passages of professed parable and admitted metaphor? Again, Dr. 
Allon thinks that, after all, “finality of moral condition does not imply 
unending being, or unending consciousness of retribution.” Yet surely 
this view is far more at variance with the prima facie teachings of 
Scripture than one which mainly protests against attaching the con- 
ception of “endlessness” to a word which, by universal concession, 
does not necessarily or generally convey such a meaning ? 

Dr. Rigg is chiefly arguing” against Universalism. N ow I have 
said, and I repeat with all sincerity, that I am not a Universalist. I 
do not mean that I condemn the doctrine as heretical or untenable 
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or that I do not feel (can there be such a wretch as not to feel?) a 
longing, yearning desire that it might be true. But I dare not say 
that it must be true, because, as I intimated in my book, no man has 
ever explained the present existence of evil, and no man has ever 
sounded or can know the abysmal deeps of personality or “the marvel 
of the everlasting will.” 

Dr. Rigg and others seem to fancy. that I have overlooked thas 
mystery of widespread evil as a factor in the final conclusion. I 
should have thought it stood out, terrible and palpable, on every page 
of the Fifth Sermon. The rebukes which bid me not to construct a 
God, or a Universe, after my own liking—even if that liking be 
guided by all that Scripture teaches us to regard as most divine m 
the character of God—are to me quite needless. Itis not I, but the 
maintainers of the popular opinion—with all those fearful accretions 
of it which I hope I shall have helped to sweep away—who are “wise 
above what is written.” I take some of the books of God—Keason, 
Conscience, Nature, Experience, History: they reveal antinomies 
which I cannot solve, and apparent discords which I do not deny = 
but when I turn from them to’ Scripture, in which I believe that we 
hear most clearly the voice of God speaking through the mind of man, 
I find that we are there taught to trust in God, in spite of all that: 
might seem at strife with the love and perfectness of His being ; I 
find ample grounds for the hope that all apparent discords shall ulti- 
mately be harmonized in one vast concord; and I do not find one 
simple word which, when fairly examined, sanctions the hideous accu- 
mulation of dark human fancies which, have gathered round the sup- 
posed data of a literalism which was at first inevitably ill-informed 
and then became inevitably traditional.” The mystery of the present 
evil is, indeed, insoluble; but does it not become transcendently less 
‘ ngsoluble—does it not produce an infinitely less severe strain on man’s 
faith in the merciful omnipotence of God—if we are entitled to, nay, 
encouraged in, the belief that Evil at last shall end, and God be 
ndvra èv racw, all things in all men? “So at least thotight St. Paul,” 
says Archdeacon Reichel, “if his language means what it appears to 
mean, To him the whole Creation presents itself as travailing in the 
birth-throes of something new and better, along with ourselves who 
are its highest part.... May not evil be likened to a discord or 
dissonance in the vast harmony of Creation, tolerable, even beautiful, 
if resolved into a concord ; intolerable if taken by itself, or protracted 
for ever without such resolution ? a) 


* Since Dr. Rigg doubts my view of Canon Kingsley’s opinions, I must reassert, on the 
highest authority, that they were as nearly as possible identical with my own. Ifany one 
desires to satisfy himself respecting that, Jet him consult his “ Water of Life,” p. 76, 
seqq.; his Westminster Scrmons, and his Life,i. 318, 319, 371—375, 392—396, 469—471 5 
ii. 41, 42, 207, 395—397, 446. Whatever apparent contradictions on the subject may be 
found in his writings, as in those of Archbishop Tillotson, and some of the Fathers, I 
have the best reasons for positively affirming that Dr. Rigg is mistaken as to the opinion 
which he held to the yery last. f Sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, June 28, 1877. 
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Mr. Cox has contributed some admirable remarks from De Quincey 
on the word @onian. There is, I think, nothing new in De Quincey’s 
views, but he states, with clearness and force, the fact which only pre- 
judice can deny that the word is always coloured by the substantive 
to which it is joined. Of all arguments on this question the one which 
appears to me the most absolutely and hopelessly futile, is the one in 
which so many seem to rest with entire content; viz. that “eternal òr 
wonian life” must mean endless’ life, and therefore that “wonian chas- 
tisement” must mean “endless chastisement.” This battered and aged 
argument, which has now been refuted times without number,and which 
if it had possessed a particle of cogency would not have been set aside 
as entirely valueless by such minds as those of Origen and the two- 
Gregories in ancient days, nor by multitudes in the ‘days of St. 
Augustine and St. Jerome, nor by the most brilliant thinker among 
the schoolmen, nor by many of our greatest living divines,—is again 
triumphantly reproduced by Bishop Wordsworth and Canon Ryle. It 
seems to be useless “to smite the hoary head of this inveterate delusion.” 
If they can still regard it as convincing, it is obviously useless to 
repeat the considerations which have shattered to pieces every particle 
of cogency which it possesses. It is not surprising that the glaring 
commonplaceness of the argumenr should render ‘it a natural strong- 
hold of some who are content with the obvious and the superficial: and 
let all such repeat it in peace for ever; but do’not let men of culture, 
‘like the learned Bishop and the’eloquent Canon, think that it will weigh 
the thousandth part of a scruple with those who have again and again 
furnished the reasons why they regard it as absolutely inconclusive. 
No proposition is capable of more simple proof than that «onian is not 
# synonym of endless. It only means, or can mean, in its primary 
sense, pertaining to an won, and therefore “indefinite,” since an ‘won 
may be either long or short; and in its secondary sense “spiritual,” 
“ pertaining to the unseen world,” “an attribute of that which is above 
and beyond time,” an attribute expressive not of duration’but of quality. 
Can such an explanation’ ofthe word be denied by any competent or 
thoughtful reader of John v. 39; vi. 54; xvii. 3; 1 John v.13, 20? Would 
not the introduction of the word “ endless” into those divine utterances 
be an unspeakable degradation of their meaning? „And as for the 
argument that the rédeemed would thus lose their promised bliss, it is 
at once so unscriptural and so selfish that, after what Mr. Cox and others 
have said of it, one may hope'that no one will ever be able to use it again 
without a blush. I cannot here diverge into a discussion with Bishop 
Wordsworth and Canon Ryle, whose sermons need some adversaria 
rather longer than I can here devote to.them ; but as they both dwell on 
the fact that people who spoke Greek interpreted aisviosto mean endless, 
I reply that some of the greatest masters of Greek, both in classical 
times and among the Fathers, saw quite clearly that, thoughesthe word 
might connote endlessness by being attributively added to endless things, 
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it had in itself no such meaning. I cannot conceive how any candid 
mind can deny the force of these considerations. If even Origenists 
would freely speak of future punishment as aldvos but never as 
dreXedryros,*—if, as even these papers have shown, Plato uses the word 
as the antithesis of endlessness—if St. Gregory of Nyssa uses it as the 
epithet of “an interval”—if, as though to leave this Augustinian argu- 
ment without the faintest shadow of a foundation, there are absolutely 
two passages of Scripture (Hab. iii. 6 and Rom. xvi. 25) where this very’ 
word occurs in two consecutive clauses, and is, in the second of the 
two clauses, applied to God, and yet is, in the first of the two clauses, 
applied to things which are temporary or terminated—what shall be 
said of disputants who still enlist the controversial services of a 
phantom which has been so often laid in the tomb from which it 
ought never again to emerge?\ How is it that. not one out of 
the scores of writers who have animadverted on my book have 
so much as noticed the very remarkable fact to which I have 
called attention, that those who followed Origen in holding out a 
possible hope beyond the grave founded their argument for the termin- 
ability of torments on the acknowledged sense of this very word, and on 
the fact that other words and phrases which do unmistakably mean 
endless are used of the duration of good, but are never used of the 
duration of evil? t | : 

Of the carping verbal criticism to which Professor Birks has 
descended, I take no notice, I have already alluded to what he says 
about my “loose massing of authorities,” and to the entire miscon- 
ception -which he shares with Professor Salmon as to my reason for 
betraying “a dislike of any element of sensible pain in the punish- 
ment of the future.” I am sorry that he should charge me with 
“vehement invective and gushes of indignant declamation against 
those simple believers in the Bible, who dare not give up any 
part of the creed of their childhood till they see surer grounds for 
rejecting it than the unwillingness of sinful hearts to believe any- 
thing so alarming, and an offered choice, in its stead, of three or four 
contradictory alternatives which exclude each other.” I fear that this 
sentence proves that Professor Birks has not, even in the school 
of persecution, himself learnt that “caution, and patience of 
thought, and exclusion of hasty speech,” which he preaches’ to 
me. He will not find in my book a word of invective against 
“simple bélievers,” though he will find what he calls invective 
and declamation against errors which I believe to be at danger- 
ous variance with that revelation which God has given us of 
Himself in His Son. On the contrary, he will find that, in order to 
represent the “ horribile decretum” in its very best light, I gave it 
originally, not in the language of modern ‘pulpiteers, but in the power- 

* Not rocket tues: a word known to Dr. Littledale, but not to the Greek language. | 

t Cæsarius, Dial. 3, in Huet’s Origeniana (Opp. ed. Paris, iv. 233). 
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ful images of men of splendid genius. No names could have been 
selected which lent more lustre to the false theology of revolting, 
vindictive, material torments than those of Dante, Shakspeare, J eremy 
Taylor, and Milton; and no names certainly which I regard with a 
warmer loye or a deeper reverence. Andif this were not a sufficiently 
obvious proof that I did not dream of attacking those who held even 
the most abhorrent and the most unscriptural accretions to the belief 
in hell, I expressly said that I knew them to be held in deep sorrow 
by many good, holy, and loving Christians. I need not stoop to refute 
the uncharitable insinuations that I reject these inferences because I 
regard them as “alarming,” or because I share the prevalent tendency 
to set aside the warnings of God. If my Fifth Sermon does not suffice 
to show the utter baselessness of such innuendoes, I am more than con- 
tent to leave them unanswered. There are some criticisms which are 
sheltered from refutation by disdain. And yet how strange it is that 
Professor Birks, determined to use a two-edged sword, goes on to say 
that I myself adopt the very method of those whose terrible pictures 
I reprobate, when I speak of the horrors of that disease which is 
God's executioner on drunkenness. Well, but in the first place, the 
-description is not mine at all! It is simply quoted from the pages of 
one whose name I purposely suppressed because he has not only seen, 
but actually suffered from, this frightful retribution, Has Professor 
Birks never seen it? Alas! I have, and that in women! And did it 
never even occur to him that I at least was alluding to facts which no 
human being has ever dreamt of denying, while in my opinion Dante and 
Jeremy Taylor were alluding to the unwarranted and faith-destroying 
fictions of human fancy which are now rejected (as Professor Birks him- 
self admits) by thé almost unanimous conviction of mankind? “But,” 
says Professor Birks, “the Scriptures give us no pattern of such 
‘ghastly’ modes of impressing their warnings!” One might have read 
such a sentence without surprise had it been written by a sceptical 
layman, but it is very surprising indeed when written by a Cambridge 
theologian. Has Professor Birks never so much as read Deut. xxviii. 
28—35, or Prov. xxiii. 26—35, or Isa. i. 4—6, or Isa. li. 17—20? Might. 
not multitudes of such passages have recurred to his memory had he 
been less eager to find fault ? 

I could adduce many more passages in which Professor Birks has 
not been just in his criticisms. At the close, for instance, of his paper 
he says that “the practical creed of millions js Universalism,” and 
thinks that my involuntarily published volume will “ give fresh currency 
to some of the worst elements of a widespread popular delusion ”—that 
namely, which, under the name of religious consolation, tells sorrow- 
ing relatives that every one, “except a few prodigious wretches,” has 
gone straight to heaven. . Now as to. the fact here alluded to, it is 
indisputable, and it ought to. demonstrate how utterly ingperative, 
how worse than useless, is the popular doctrine, because it is so often 
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instinctively rejected at the very moment when it should have been 
most effective. But this is the very kind of hypocrisy which I abhor, 
and the very kind: of consolation which I never use. When indeed I 
find a woman mourning for a drunkard, whom yet she loved, —and 
driven into wretchlessness by thinking that he is burning in endless 
flames, —although I should try to soften the agony of that hard despair 
by the gleam of possible ultimate hope which I think that God Him- 
self has lighted in the mysterious gloom of the sinner’s future, I should 
never dream of holding out any hope to her that he had gone to bliss. 
He had suffered retribution in this world—terrible retribution ; and if 
that had failed to win him, he might have to suffer a continuance of 
that terrible retribution hereafter. But I should certainly not exclude 
a hope that at least in the Intermediate State God’s love revealed in 
Christ might find him-ere the last great day. And as for the common ` 


“yun of men—imperfect, faulty, not saints but sinners, yet with many 


possibilities of good—lI should be content to say that wherever they 
were, and whatever might be the retribution which their’ sins had 
incurred, they were “taken to the mercy of the Merciful.” I never 
met with any ‘saying about death which seemed to me at once more 
tender and more reverent than that of F. W. Robertson: “Hels . 
gone. . . . Why should we have wished him:to remain a little 
longer? Better surely as itis. And as to the eternal question—we 
know of him all that we can ever know of any one removed beyond 
the veil which shelters the unseen from the pryings of ‘curlosity—that 
he is in the hands of the wise and loving. Spirit has mingled with 
spirit. A child, more or-less erring, has gone Hes ee by his Father? 
Believe it who may, that will not J.” 

I come lastly: to Professor. Gracey. He too indulges in verbal 
criticism,to which I have neither space nor inclination to reply, though I 
think that I could give him a very satisfactory; and even important, 
explanation of some passages which he seems to regard as mere 
nonsense. When he ‘thinks that he “understands my ignorance,” 
he is only “ignorant of my understanding.” But let me say in reply 
to his poneluding: page, that I am not at all ashamed of not having 
“mastered every doubt.” J came with no compact system; no flaw- 
less theodicy. No such is to be had. My object was very different. 
It was to show that things which were taught as Scriptural were as 
unwarranted by Scripture as they were, by the confession of even — 
Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, agonizing to the conscience, abhorrent 
to the. reason of. mankind. . Professor Gracey is not content with ` 
Hope. Does he then prefer Despair? He-says that possible eons of re- | 
tribution furnish a dismal look-out—a fearful looking-for. Undoubtedly 
itis so, and I do not think that God meant it to be otherwise. But does 
Professor Gracey: think it more consoling to accept the retribution as 
unending? If not, his last eloquent sentences are ‘to me entirely unin- 
telligible. He thinks that I have offered but a-weak basis for eonian - 
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Hope; but I need not surely remind him that hope is not certainty, is 
not even faith. “For we are saved by hope: but hope that is seen is 
not hope; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if 
we hope for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for it.” 

The three remaining papers powerfully support what I desired to 
maintain. Professor Mayor has written with the learning and thought- 
fulness which we should have expected from him, and has dealt ably 
with points which I left untouched. Mr. Beresford Hope, alone of all 
my critics, points out a decided omission in my treatment of the sub- 
ject, and I hail with deep thankfulness his declared belief that “all 
reason, all experience, all Scripture, unite in the teaching that the 
divine work of discipline goes on behind as well as before the veil.” 
The remarks of the Layman deserve the very earnest consigeration of 
all who desire above all things to be faithful, honest, and true. 


I have finished my task, and have not consciously left a single 
objection without reply. And now I ask what have the writers who 
did not hold my opinion effected by their criticisms? Not one of them 
has touched, much less attempted to set aside, the proof which I 
adduced for my palmary argument, that we must mean by “hell” what 
our Lord meant by Gehenna, and that Gehenna did not mean endless 
torment. In spite of unfair depreciation, I venture to say that, hastily 
as my book was produced, no modern writer has furnished a fuller 
contribution from Jewish testimonies to the decision of this important 
question; and if this position cannot be shaken, how strongly’ does it 
tell in favour of Eternal Hope? Again, which of my critics has 
overthrown, or even attempted to overthrow, the various arguments 
founded on the uses of the words Olam and aii or aidvos ? And which 
of them has produced the article of Creed, or decree of Council, or 
decision of our Church, which diminishes the force of the distinct 
historic. proof that this view, even when least popular, has never 
been considered as untenable? And which of them has attempted to 
disprove that the splendid name of Butler, so often invoked against 
us, 18 absolutely on our side? And which of them has weakened the 
testimony of the many distinct passages which favour, nay distinctly 
imply, an Eternal Hope 4 ? And which of them has even attempted to 
refute the exegesis which shows the mpôrov wWed8os of post-Reformation 
traditionalism? It may comfort and harden those who love and 
cling to the current dogmatism-on endless torments—it may effectually 
blind their eyes from any enlightenment as to the real meaning 
of Scripture—it may disastrously prevent them from having those 
noble thoughts of God and large hopes for redeemed humanity 
which seem to me to be of the essence of religion,—to be told that not 
we only, but also all the great saints and lofty souls who have believed 
in a salvation by faith and hope, have only repeated the lie gf the old 
serpent, “Thou shalt not surely.die;” or that we are robbing the 
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blessed of their-hope of' bliss; or that Scripture could not have used 
clearer language (!) to express the endless duration of penal torments ; 
or that the non-endlessness of punishment is (in spite of the highest 
decision to the contrary) irreconcilable with the language of the 
Prayer-book ; or that God’s justice is the antithesis of His love; or 
that His justice demands the endlessness of misery; or that we only 
reject endless torments because we do not like them; or “ which of the 
two shall we believe—Satan the father of lies, or Jesus Christ, who is 
truth?” and so on, and so on. But all this:is not argument. It is not 
even the shadow of argument. It may stereotype the bigotry of 
ignorance, and render impregnable the obstinacy of prepossession, 
but it will not have a feather’s weight in the ultimate decision. 
“ Believe mg that there is nothing which Satan more desires than that 
we should believe that there is no such place as hell and no such 
thing as eternal torments. He whispers all this into our ears, and 
he exults when he hears a layman, and much more when he hears a 
clergyman, deny these things. For then he hopes to make them and 
others his victims.” So writes Bishop Wordsworth. “ Spectatum admissi 

..2” Setting aside the excessively loose, inaccurate, and mislead- 
ing statement of my opinions—if indeed (as I am informed) the 
sentence was meant for me,—one would have said, had the language - 
been used by any one less to be honoured than so estimable and 
learned a prelate,—one would have said— | 


« Hic nigre succus loliginis, hec est 
Ærugo mera. Quod vitium procul afore chartis 2 


Atque animo priùs, ut si quid promittere de me 
' Possum aliud vere, promitto.” 


i 


And when Canon Ryle says, “ At the end of six thousand years the 
great enemy of mankind is still using his old weapon (the daring 
falsehood ‘Ye shall not surely die’) to persuade men that they may 
live and die in sin, and yet at some distant period finally be saved ”— 
one would have said of so glaring an abuse of that text (which would 
tell equally against any who preached the Forgiveness of Sins), and 
of this attribution of a primitive Catholic opinion to the devil, and 
this identification of those who hold it (saints though many of them 
have been, in nowise inferior in holiness to Canon Ryle) with the devil’s 
emissaries—one would have said of him who spoke thus, had he been 
a‘less excellent man than the vigorous and worthy Canon, 


« Hic niger est; hunc tu, Romane, caveto.” 


But it is more charitable to refuse to treat such remarks as serious. 
What would Canon Ryle say were I to charge him with repeating 
the devil’s daring falsehood, when (as I suppose) he teaches that men 
may live in sin, and yet not die, but even on the bed of déath be saved 
by repentance ? I should be every, whit as much justified jn saying ` 
this to him, as he-is in saying it to me; for he holds exactly what I 
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hold, that men may be saved from death, upon repentance, by Christ’s 
merits, even though they have sinned. But one is accustomed to this 
style of theological discussion, and one can make large allowance. 
One could hardly expect that eminent teachers should confess that 
they have been mistaken all their lives, and, abdicatin g the papacy of 
their infallible opinions, should go humbly back to Ignorance again. 
Yet we all ought to do this if necessary. But let those who cannot 
accept our hope learn at least a deeper wisdom and a truer charity 
in the attempt to refute it. To go on repeating such arguments of 
the Dark Ages as those which I have quoted is to rely on bows and 
arrows in a battle-field swept over its whole surface from every point 
of vantage by the mighty artillery of modern war. They may identify 
us, if it so pleases them, with the emissaries of Satan; but certain 
passages of the Gospel in which the Pharisees were blasphemously 
guilty of a similar identification might make them pause and tremble, 
lest in so doing they should be guilty of a very frightful sin. But 
we shall not retaliate. Do they love God? Sodowe. Do they put 
their trust in Christ? So do we. But, let them denounce as they 
will, our hope for ourselves and our fellow-men proves this only— 
that our trust in the love of God is deeper, our faith in the efficacy 
of Christ’s Redemption is stronger and larger, than is theirs. 


F. W. FARRAR. 
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I. 


IN ITALY. | 
P . FLORENCE, 10th May, 1878. 


‘A STRANGE fatality attaches itself to certain years, which seem especially 
A consecrated to death: 1878 is for Italy, assuredly; one of these funereal 
years. The first Italian General, Alfonso La Marmora,.the first King 
of Italy, Victor Emmanuel, the first infallible Pope, Pius. IX., the first 
historian of our legislature, our first Piedmontese statesman, Count Federico 
Sclopis, and our first astronomer, Padre Angelo Secchi, have in less than three 
months all been taken from us. I must be allowed to say .a few words of one 
of the two latter distinguished Italians. a . 

Count Federico Sclopis died at the age of eighty, at Turin. His life must be 
read in his works, and in the acts of his administration. He belonged to 
that high aristocratic Piedmontese class whence sprang Santarosa, Saluzzo, 
Balbo, La Marmora, Villamarina, Alfieri, Azeglio, Cavour,—an aristocracy 
at once liberal, studious, learned.‘ All these men were energetic, enter- 
prising, ready to sacrifice themselves when needed, and at the same time 
were full of good counsel at junctures which needed prudence. They were not 
very opulent indeed, but so'much the more generous was it of them to give 
for the cause of the House of Savoy to the uttermost of what they had. That 
cause in their time had become the cause of Italy. Sclopis, itis true, did not take 
part in the Piedmontese revolution of 1821. He had no faith init. But 
neither did he associate himself with any reaction. On the contrary, at each ’ 
attempt of that kind he showed an attitude of protest, and sought, by his 
historical and legal studies, to predispose others to a serious, gradual, though 
continuous and energetic, liberal reform. He undertook to write the history of 
Piedmontese and Italian legislation, not merely with the aim of producing 
an erudite work, but rather to point out which were the good laws of the past 
still worthy of being put in force, and which were the bad laws that no longer 
could be tolerated. While criticizing past legislation, Sclopis was, in fact, 
inaugurating that of the future—or at'any rate preparing for it. He thus, in 
1847, earned the honour of being called to take part in the reform of the laws 
affecting the Press, and to help by his enlightened counsels in the compilation of , 
the Constitutional Statutes of the kingdom of Sardinia. Free from all intem- 
perance or excess in politics, this excellent statesman still found ways of 
persistently patronizing the liberal cause. 

It may not be unwelcome to the English reader to be reminded, that in the 
year 1853, on the eve of the Crimean war, Federico Sclopis published, at 
Turin, a work entitled “The Political Relations between the Dynasty of 
Savoy and the British Government (1240—1815): Historical Researches, with 
‘additions of Authentic Documents.” This interesting work takes for its 
motto the words of Quintilian, “Operum fastigia spectantur, latent fun- 
damenta.” Its object was to demonstyate how ancient an origin could be 
pleaded for cordial relations between the House of Savoy and the throne of 
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England.* The records of the interrelations of the House of Savoy date from 
the middle of the thirteenth century—that is, from the marriage of Beatrice, a 
sister of Count Pietro of Savoy,with Count Raymond Berenger of Provence, 
of which was, born the daughter who was afterwards wife of Henry III. of 
England, and who went to London accompanied by her brother Pietro, who 
received several fiefs in England, and by her brother Boniface, who subsequently 
became Archbishop of Canterbury. In exchange for the benefits bestowed on 
the queen's two young brothers, the elder Count of Savoy, Amadeo, ceded 
in fief to King Henry III. Susa, Avigliana, St. Maurice, in Chablais, and the 
Castle of Bard. The other Counts of Savoy and the first Duke, had but rare 
and unimportant relations with England. 

“ If we put faith in some of the memorials of the time,” writes Sclopis, ‘‘ the 
Duke of Savoy was the centre of the extensive correspondence which Mary Stuart 
held with the Catholic princes all over Italy. Perhaps the arrival of David 
Rizzio (a Piedmontese) in Scotland among the suite of the Savoyard ambas- 
sador, and his well-known rising into favour with the Queen, might give oppor- 
tunities for opening closer negotiations. But history affords no facts to prove 
any important results arising from the negotiations. From the time, however, 
of Emmanuel Philibert till now, the relations with England have been uninter- 
rupted and, one may say, always friendly. Even in moments of great difficulty, 
times in which the Savoyard princes had to guard against friend and foe, they 
always found protection from the English government.” “The equity of England,” 
writes Sclopis, “alone arose worthily to aid Italy; equity both enlightened and 
sagacious—tor in securing to Italy the hoped-for reward England aimed at accom- 
plishing an European equilibrium, an equilibrium that should be the bond of 
peace, a pledge of progress, and the initiation of a growing force.” 

So Sclopis wrote of the European equilibrium in 1853. If he could be called upon 
now to pronounce on the question exciting all Europe, what would he say ? 

It is a digression, but I may be allowed to point out that Italy, who herself 
owes so much to England, and especially to the Liberal party, which is repre- 
sented by its Cobdens, Gladstones, and Brights, finds herself in the present 
hour, much to her grief, in disagreement with the Eastern policy of the English 
Government. Let us hope that the return of our former minister at Con- 
Stantinople to the post of Minister of Foreign Affairs will facilitate some 
readjustment of our relations with England. The policy of Count Corti at 
Constantinople was prompted by a great practical knowledge of the present 
condition of Turkey. He had a deep conviction that this condition ought, 
at all risks, to be changed, and he felt a sincere desire that all the Powers 
should resolutely agree, not only for the sake of justice, or because the bar- 
barities of the Turkish Government ought to be puta stop to, and because the 
cause of the Christians and that of civilization were identical, but also to 
prevent Russia becoming the sole avenger of the Christians and their pro- 
tectors, and thus, in case of victory, acquiring in the East a most dangerous 
supremacy. What has actually happened was all predicted by Count Corti, 
and his words and deeds, both before and after the Conference of Constanti- 
nople, have been so verified by events, that our new Italian Ministry was 
naturally led, with the Berlin Congress in view, to recall him to deal with 
these questions of Oriental politics. This choice has given general satisfaction 
in Italy, and secures to us a certainty of our being able, in the present European 
crisis, to give an authoritative opinion, when the right diplomatic moment 
comes. It is not likely that the appointment will meet with the approbation 
of all the present English Ministers, but we feel sure that the majority of the 
English people will approve of it. 

In the speech made in Parliament by Benedetto Cairoli, President of the 
Council of Ministers, inaugurating his administration, we read these words :— 


* Of this indeed the recent ceremqny of the investiture of King Humbert with the 
Order of the Garter is another instance. Many other Savoyard Princes have received 
the same Order from England. Count Sclbpis recognized its true worth Wy calling it a 


“ demonstration of affection.” 
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“ On foreign politics we will refrain from making any superfluous declarations. 
The moment is serious, the morrow uncertain. Italy, who has friendly relations 
with all the Powers, will, while maintaining neutrality, and abstaining from all 
peril, know how to retain the respect of all. While aspiring to the solid benefits 
of a secure peace, we cannot think the preparations useless that ‘are being made 
‘to complete the arrangements of our brave army, so strictly organized through the 
skill of the preceding ministers. Neither should the provident work already begun, 
of raising our navy to the height ‘of its old glorious traditions, be interrupted.” 


All this simply means that Italy desires peace, but in the meantime she 
prepares herself for war. It would be horrible forus to contemplate, were 
an European war to break out, that England, our old ally and defender, would 
perhaps have to'bear arms against that nation for which she has hitherto 
shown an almost maternal solicitude. But let us hope that this may never 
occur, and that, all punctiliousness being put aside, the pending questions may 
be adjusted pacifically. . 


In Italy, ‘meanwhile, after months of real anxiety for the solution of the 
- difficulties of our internal policy, consequent on the dismissal of the Depretis 
Ministry, a little moré confidence has sprung’ up, through the calling of 
Benedetto Cairoli, the great and honest patriot of Pavia, to the head of the 
Ministry. During two years of administration, the first Ministry of the Left, with . 
Depretis at the helm, had given proof only of its vain love for speechmaking, 
_ joined to a narrowness of views and a practical ineptitude truly deplorable. It 
had made great, promises to repair abuses, but it really gave rise to many new 
ones. The majority it had secured for itself in the House was composed, in 
_ great measure, of men without political knowledge and without character. 
Some of the Ministers had good intentions, but the most willing to do well 
, were overcome by the: will of the majority who.dictated the laws. The Left, 
. while in power, did ‘not diminish but increased the taxes—did not enlarge 
_ liberty, but tended to restrict it. -Certain Ministers displayed on all occasions 
, a despotic ‘demeanour in their office which rendered them odious. In fact, one 
cannot say that the Left, while in power, gave any proof whatever of 
successful ability; and yet its accession to office was a benefit. It was 
necessary that‘ it should come into power in order that it should educate 
itself, for in taking from the ‘Right the privilege of continuous power, it saved 
_ the constitutional monarchy from the danger of becoming an oligarchy. The 
Right wanted reforming—it was necessary that it should purify itself, and’so 
get fresh strength. The same men were always coming into power, to repeat 
the same errors; the Constitutional parties could no’ longer discharge the 
. duties of their,respective positions as they should do. Buton the 18th March, 
1876; the magic circlet compressing the State too tightly was broken. There 
was a little haste in composing the first Ministry of the Left, but they were 
worthy Ministers of the Parliamentary coup d’état. Many men may be 
excellent conspirators for ruining those in power, and at the same time most - 
inapt at keeping power themselves. In the first tumult they thought them- 
. selves obliged jto promise, all, with a certain boldness, and so succeeded in 
forming a new House according to their own wish. But there was so little 
_ unanimity among themselves that there soon stood forth to view a House 
. disorganized, ‚confused; having no firm principles to keep within bounds the 
various conflicting activities of the parties. , Instead of real political parties, 
ten or twelve Parliamentary groups collected around ambitious leaders. Hach 
group threatened to dissolve the majority if the Ministry did not propitiate 
them. The deputies, with few exceptions, arranged their own affairs, and 
those of their own commune and their own province, but rarely attended to 
those of the nation. Thus passed two years of pure Parliamentary anarchy. 
.The most unfortunate department of the ministry was that of the Interior, 
which pasged from the violent hands of Nicotera, —a man more fit to exercise 
the office of dictator than that of a constitutional Minister,—into those of 
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Francesco Crispi. It was mournful to see such honest men as Depretis, Brin, 
Coppino, and Bargoni forced to retire ignominiously owing to the misconduct of 
one of their rash colleagues, who could take advantage of his position as 
Minister to violate the sanctity of the law. The Parliament was silent, but, 
fortunately, the public opinion of the country made its indignant voice heard, 
and our young King, joining in the honest cry of the nation, dismissed the inso- 
lent Minister who stood charged with the crime of trigamy, and who would not 
retire of his own accord, thinking himself necessary to the country. Mean- 
while the House, in the election of its new President (the Right contributing in 
a great‘measure thereto), has given one of the most noble proofs of our political 
renaissance, by protesting in the name of public morality, shamelessly outraged 
by one of its Ministers, that it would most willingly give place to the Left. It 
was ready to let the democratic party come in, but on the sole condition that 
strict honesty should be the basis of their actions. The young King acted 
nobly. Following the glorious traditions of his father, after Depretis had sent 
in his resignation, he, instead of yielding to the instigations of the Right, which 
would have alienated him definitively from the Left, thought it prudent to make 
anew experiment. He saw that. the public sympathy leant towards Cairoli, 
and, like a true constitutional monarch, he charged him to form a new Cabinet. 

It will be well to give some particulars of Benedetto Cairoli. He was 
born at Pavia, in March, 1826. He was a student of law in 1848, when the 
first war of independence broke out, in which he took part as a volunteer. In 
1859 he was again in the field as one of Garibaldi’s Alpine hunters. In 1860 
he commanded that seventh company of “ The Thousand” of which Garibaldi 
said, “ You are a nucleus of heroes! you deserve to be embraced every one of 
you.” At Palermo he was severely wounded in the leg. In 1866, we find him 
a colonel with Garibaldi on the mountains of the Trentino,—in 1867 he was at 
Mentana. As deputy he spoke always in favour of the extension of electoral rights 
to all Italians of the age of twenty-one, who knew how to read and write. The 
King and Queen received him with much interest, cordially wishing him success 
in procuring the co-operation of colleagues who would render his Ministry 
lasting. But, unhappily, the present Italian Left contains little individuality, 
at once eminent and capable; it has many politicians, few administrators. 
Hence the great difficulty Cairoli encountered in composing thé new Cabinet, 
in spite of the sympathy shown him. At this hour one can say nothing decided 
about its prospects. Let us go over the list. We may name Zanardelli, a 
man active and largely liberal, who holds the portfolio of the Interior; Count 
Corti, who takes that of Foreign Affairs; Seismit Doda, deputy, a man am- 
bitious and capable, to whom’ is confided Finance; Francesco de Sanctis, 
Neapolitan deputy, illustrious as a critic, who returns to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction which he had already held once before in 1861 under Cavour ; 
and Raffaele Conforti, Minister of Justice, a distinguished Neapolitan jurist. 
Apart from these, the others are men scarcely known till now. 


All lovers of their country should desire sincerely that the Cairoli Ministry 
may have a long and prosperous life, and that it may succeed in increasing the 
national well-being. It is necessary, however, that we live in peace, for the 
new Cabinet to devote their attention to the diminution of the taxes, the 
amelioration of the conditions of our commerce, our industry, and our agricul- 
ture. With regard to this latter department, no one can disapprove the recon- 
stituting of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, which the last Cabinet, 
with a senseless thoughtlessness and rash precipitation, had suppressed, with- 
out hearing the opinion of either Parliament or the public. The increase of 
electoral rights, which should, according to Cairoli, depend not on the census 
but on the progress of instruction, may work beneficially by urging a greater 
number of Italians to instruct, themselves, in order that they may enjoy 
political privileges. Now, the Italia! is more a contributor to faxes than a 
citizen. But henceforward, along with increasing popular instruction, electoral 
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rights will naturally enlarge; and with instruction must increase, inevitably, 
national wealth. While the President of the Council encourages elementary 
instruction, the young King is promoting superior education. He has just 
instituted, at the Roman Academy of the Lincei, two annual prizes of 10,000 
lire each. Of these the first is to be given to the best scientific memoir, the 
second to the best literary memoir, which from year to year shall be presented 
to this academy by Italians. The King desires, by the offer of these two 
national prizes, to encourage a high Italian cultivation of science and letters, 
and to spur on our talented youth to emulate foreign scientific men in research 
and discovery. It is hardly requisite to add that this generous proposition of 
our King has been most gratefully received by all those in Italy who are 
lovers of learning. In these ways provision for the extension of the primary 
and the superior schools is made, or is intended to be made. Where we halt 
always is at the extension of secondary instruction. In Italy, as in France, 
Germany, England, and Russia, the question is always being agitated, whether 
classical instruction shall have the pre-eminence of technical instruction ; 
whether it were better or not to divide or unite these two instructions? Lately 
this question has been raised afresh by writers of authority—Mantegazza, 
Villari, Hillebrand, and others, in the Rassegna Settimanale, an organ which I 
have already had the opportunity of mentioning and recommending. It is, I 
am glad to say, carrying on successfully its able and useful publications. Some 
taking part in the debate recognize the necessity of banishing the study of 
classical languages from the secondary schools, or at least of limiting it to 
those pupils only who are preparing for philological studies; others maintain that 
the classical languages are the best, the only educational means for youth. 
Indeed, there are those who think literary teaching should no more be divided 
from scientific than the soul be divided from the body, being willing to give, as 
in the middle ages, the soul to the care of the theologians, and the body to 
that of the physicians. It is argued against this, that the confusion created by 
the multiplicity of matters taught in the secondary schools is very great, and 
that the youths are obliged to increase the hours of study if literature and 
science are taken together. The fact of such different opinions being put for- 
ward by intelligent men on so deep a question at least proves the universal 
discontent which prevails at the present condition of our secondary schools. 
It is admitted that the schools are now giving but small results, and are in no 
proper way preparing the Italian youth either for the society in which they must 
. live, or for the careers they have to follow. The studies in these schools 
might be greatly simplified, and the number diminished; those retained being’ 
made more severe, more practical and efficacious. One cannot but support the 
opportune counsel which Professor Mantegazza gives, that each youth should 
obtain a foundation of positive knowledge, accompanied by a sufficient supply 
of literary instruction. The difficulty of course lies in the successful carrying 
out of this system; in reducing the quantity and ameliorating the quality of 
the teaching. There is a difficulty, as may be seen; but until it is solved in 
the schools themselves, all discussion from without becomes almost useless. 
The professors are overloaded with work, ill-paid, disgusted. The preparations 
the Professor has himself received are not such as to put him in full possession 
of all the many matters he should teach, and he is without motives to induce 
him to consecrate himself exclusively to one of them, and too busy to attract 
the youths to it. The school teaching becomes a kind of daily mechanical 
exercise. It is necessary above all that the school become more animated; 
that it have more real contact with life. We repeat that there is needed a 
reform which, simplifying the teaching, may render it at the same time better 
erounded, more fruitful in practical results. 


Every expression of opinion that aids” in this work has a signal import- 
ance at this time, and there arrives* most opportunely a volume by Pro- | 
fessor Gelmetti, published at Milan, by Battezzati, “Le Scuole tecniche 
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in Italia, sotto il rispetto educativo e letterario.” Ihasten to say that the work 
by Signor Gelmetti, though treating of atopic apparently dry and tedious, can be 
read with real pleasure. He writes as if he were discoursing to an audience, 
and introduces many subjects which, without, perhaps, having any very direct 
relation with the argument, serve to give variety and interest to the perusal, 
though never carrying away the reader so far from the question that he cannot 
find his way back. To a foreigner, indeed, the book might not always prove 
fully interesting, because many parts in it refer to local and personal matters, 
which, while curious to some of us, do not appeal to a stranger, impatient 
to gain information about the real condition of our technical instruction, and 
about our secondary schools and studies in general. Gelmetti as a writer is 
courageous rather than temperate; the reasonable obsequiousness he shows 
towards those in power does not prevent his maintaining with much freedom, 
and even at times with a certain rashness, his own dissentient opinions. Heis 
seriously concerned at the neglect of classical studies in the Italian secondary 
schools for several years. back, and he undertakes the defence of such 
studies in a somewhat warlike and provocative form. At the same time 
he rejoices, as all indeed must do, that the Technical Institute, which 
‘depended for several years on the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
three months since resumed its connection with the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who, without doubt, will promote more thoroughly the cultivation of 
literature. But Signor Gelmetti is not contented with this; he wants more. 
Not fully satisfied that in the technical schools there shall be introduced, as 
educational means, the study of the classics, he goes on to comment in ample 
and various modes upon the common adage of “ Purus mathematicus purus 
asinus.” Now, undeniable as may be the educating influence of letters, and 
unquestionable as is the necessity in our schools for such studies being added 
to instruction, it is evident that Professor Gelmetti runs into excess in his 
love of the classics. He then runs the risk of being read for amusement 
rather than being really listened to. 


But the memory of our great humanists will avail better than mere discus- 
sion to incite to the study of the Latin language. One of these, who must ever 
be illustrious in the renaissance of Italy, is Urceo, called Codro. His biography 
has been often but hitherto imperfectly written, but he becomes now the subject 
of an ample and very ‘creditable monograph by Signor Carlo Malagola, of 
Bologna.* Born in Rubiera, between Modena and Reggio, in 1446, he had, 
among other merits, that of being master of Greek to Copernicus. Probably 
he explained to him the letters of Trofilatto Simocatta, whence many will have 
it the great Polish astronomer derived the first conceptions of his new system. 
Signor Malagola, in two preliminary chapters, explains the condition of Greek and 
Latin literature in Italy in the fifteenth century, and of Hellenism in Bologna 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century. In the following chapters 
he treats minutely of the family and masters of Antonio Urceo, of his sojourn 
during ten years in Forli, as preceptor of Sinibaldi Ordelaffi, of his teach- 
ing in Bologna, begun in the year 1482, of his travels, his habits, his 
opinions and superstitions, his death, burial, his portrait, of his various friends and 
disciples. He gives interesting particulars of Copernicus’ residence in Bologna. 
‘The author, besides himself possessing a vast knowledge of the literary history 
of our renaissance, has had easy access to several unedited documents in 
Bologna, whence he has gleaned most precious biographical and literary 
notices. So that his work, instead of being a mere compilation, really lightens 
up a most interesting period of our history. It is fall of curious notes. Among 
others the Germans, for example, will be interested to find one relating to their 
famous university song, “ Gaudeamus igitur.” 

This Professor Gustave Schwetsehke, of Halle, in 1872 compared with the 
ode written in 1525 for Luther’s marriage :— $ 


* Studi e ricerche di Carlo Malagola ; in Bologna 1878, un vol. in 80. di reg. 600. 
VOL. XXXII. 2 Q ° 
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. To, Io, Io, Io, 
Gaudeamus cum iubilo, 
Dulces Lutheriaci 


Noster Pater hie Lutherus, 
Nostre legis dux sincerus, 
Nuptam ducit hodie . . - es 


` But it has a parallel more ancient in Italy in an ode of Urceo Codro, from which. 
the Lutheran ode was undoubtedly paraphrased, and which begins thus : 


< To, Io, Io, Io, 
Gaudeamus io 10 
Dulces Homeriaci, 


Noster vates Jux Homerus, 
Dithirambi dux sincerus, 
Pergræcatur.hodie. .... 


Thus before Vittorio Alfieri invented in Italy the chivalric order of Homer, 
real Homeric societies had existed during the renaissance. Indeed, the 
fanaticism of Urceo for Homer was such that he esteemed:him as a god living 
amongst men, and uttered things more strange than true, declaring that the 
Homeric poems would be read when all memory of the gods of Greece should’ 
have failed. For him, as is the case with the worshippers of ‘Dante to-day, 
the Homeric poems were an universal cyclopedia. He quoted, on every 
opportunity, the verse, 


i 


«Omnia monstravit divino carmine vates,” 


commenting upon it in the following words: “If you listen to and learn 
Homer, you listen to and learn all arts, sciences, studies. You satiate your 
thirst at a perennial fountain. If you do not know Homer, you know nothing, 
you learn nothing, and, like Tantalus in the midst of waters you are athirst.” * 
How far we are in these days from this enthusiasm, this Homeric idolatry ! 
Nowadays Homer is dissected in the schools, but he is no longer admired, nor 
probably even understood, as he was by our predecessors. It does not 
seem to me futile to try to revive a little taste for antiquity—to invoke from 
time to time the figures of some of those old humanists who loved a 
master without renouncing the rights of philological criticism, for they were 
the real precursors of it, and at the same time felt, all the poetry of the 
classical world. Their mistake lay in forgetting that they were men of 
their time—thinking that they needed only to study and imitate the manners. 
of the ancients in order to become great and original like them. More- 
over, their learning did not prevent them from becoming as superstitious. 
as others of their day, and also sceptical in matters of religion. For nearly all 
the humanists were sceptics. Urceo Codro grieved that the theologians 
wasted their time over trifles,—the Conception of the Virgin, Antichrist, the 
‘sacraments, and predestination.. Though he believed in the Homeric poems he 
had no faith in the reality of the gods of the Hellenes, over whom he laughed 
with his disciples,—and this might pass; but then he made equally merry over 
Christian dogmas and the belief in the immortality of the soul. In Urceo Codro 
are found the same merits and defects as are shown in several other. humanists; 
and as Signor .Malagola has now furnished us with the key to study him 
thoroughly, we can divine in that way. what were many of his colleagues. 


The old motto, Bononia docet, is not true, it may be, now as regards purely 
scientific progress; but in reference to literary matters it so far holds good 


aw . # ; . 
l * ~ Si Hom erum auditis et ediscitis, omneis artes, omneis scientias, omnia studia auditis 

et ediscitis, et in perenni fonte sitim aridam sedatis; sin minus, nihil scitis, nihil 
ediscitis, et in mediis undis, a Tantalo non differentes, sititis.”’ 
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that the most notable publications issue from Bologna. In that city there is a 
deputation for the revising, correcting, and editing of lingual texts. There the 
editor Gaetano Romagnoli has published during several years two entire series, 
one of “Opere inedite o rare,” the other, “ Curiosità letterarie inedite o rare,” 
in elegant type. A few copies are issued especially for bibliographers. The 
latest number (156, of the second of these collections) is a volume of about 
three hundred pages. It contains two erudite studies of Signor Adolfo 
Borgognoni on two poets of the fourteenth century, Bindo Bonichi, in connection 
with some poets of Siena, sketching the author of the poem, “ L’Intelligenza,” 
which has always been attributed to Dino Compagni. Signor Borgognoni is 
hypercritical. He undertakes to criticize the critics in matters concerning the 
history of letters, and takes occasion to correct errors, filling up Azatus, putting 
forward his own conjectures, &c. He necessarily exposes himself to a counter 
criticism, his corrections and hypotheses not being always acceptable. Thus, 
by way of example, in the description of the Palazzo di Madonna Intelligenza, 
he takes these three verses :— ° 


‘* Preanto è il secondo c'uomo appella 
Verone d’overa fu molto bella. 
C’a la gran sala fu posto davante.” 


‘On that he proposes the following truly capricious variation :— 


“ Preanto è il secondo tuomo appella 
Verone (d' overa fu molto bella) 
C’a la gran sala fu posto davante.” 
The changing of the punctuation takes away the sense, already perfectly 
clear ; I should simply read,— 
a « Preanto è il, secondo, cuomo appella 


7 Veron, e d’overa (opera) fu molto bella, 
Ca la gran sala fu posto davante.”’ 


Signor Borgognori, searching for difficulties, falls sometimes into the extrava- 
gant; but even where he digresses, he always shows talent, and by inviting 
discussion, even when his opinions cannot be accepted, he obliges us to combat 
them, and thus aids us in unfolding the truth, throwing light on some of our 
old literature by his undoubted dexterity. 


Another well-known gleaner in these fields is Signor Cesare Canth, who 
proposes:a kind of historical trilogy of contemporary Lombard literature; the 
first volume, lately published, touches on the Journal H Conciliatore, which 
the romantic and liberal youth of Lombardy published from 1818 to 1819, in 
Milan.* The second volume will treat of Vincenzo Monti and his friends; the 
third of Alessandro Manzoni and his school. Cantù avails himself principally 
of the materials already dispersed through his voluminous historical works, 
“The History of the Italians,” “The Chronicle of Italian Independence,” and 
three volumes of biography of illustrious Italians, aided further by the 
unedited papers which he finds in the Milan Archives (of which he is superin- ` 
tendent) and by his own youthful reminiscences. In his three volumes one is 
sure to find at least interesting notices. At the same time, those who really 
enjoy the study-of history will wish that he did. not so much despise com- 
position, would put his materials in better order, and give us a little more of 
his own writing. From a mediocre writer we content ourselves with receiving 
gathered materials only, but when the newspapers announce 2 new volume 
by Cesare Cantù, we have a right to expect that, the work should be well 
done. On reading Canti’s new pages, all agree that much new and important 
information is given, but they add that Cantù might have done better had he 
chosen to give himself more trouble x and, in Milan, many young writers with 


.* I] Conciliatore e i Carbonari Episodio di Cesare Cantù. Milano: fratelli Tréves. 1878. 
Un vol. di pagine 290. i 
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equal materials available, would have exerted themselves to do better. 
Noblesse oblige. From Cantù, one of the few surviving veterans of our 
great literary army, it is lawful -to expect mature fruit. But this book gives 
us the idea of sour fruit only. However, this volume brings forward many 
interesting facts of which we were ignorant concerning the preparation of 
the revolution by means of literature; the English reader will find some 
passages which he will peruse with particular curiosity.: For example, he 
draws attention to the racy correspondence between the Russian Pahlev, and 
the Count Confalonieri of Milan, who was then in London. 


“Les deux premiers chants du Don Juan, nouveau poème de Lord Byron, 
viennent de paraître; je ne viens que d’en lire le commencement, mais il ne me 
paraît pas digne de Pauteur du ‘ Childe Harold’ et du ‘ Corsaire; jen’y trouve pomt 
de poésie; c’est une composition extravagante, dans laquelle il parle de tous les 
hommes, et de toutes les choses pêle-mêle. Avez-vous lu l’ouvrage sur le royaume 
de Napies de notre ennuyeux Comte Orloff? J'ai été charmé d'apprendre que 
yous allez établir incessamment une école à la Lancaster; n’oubliez pas de me 
tenir au courant des progrès qu’on y fera, ainsi que des autres améliorations que 
vous introduisez dans votre patrie, et pour lesquelles elle vous devra vous étre 
éternellement reconnaissante. Oe que vous me dites du gouvernement chez vous 
ne devrait pas m’étonner, et cependant chaque nouveau détail choque comme si 
c'était le premier de ce genre. Le veau malade devient plus bête encore, ce que 
paraissalt impossible.” 


An idea of the Austrian persecution of the Liberal press may be got from a 
letter of Ludivoco di Breme, addressed to the Count Confalonieri. Among 
the sentences cancelled from Péellico’s article on Brougham there was this 
expression: “ Il nobile bisogno della pubblica stima e l'appoggio della opinione 
pubblica. Fra i commensali erano alcuni Inglesi e Russi; non si sapevano 
dar pace di tanta immoralità.” Towards the end of his letter Ludovico. di 
Breme speaks of his relations with Byron and Hobhouse. (in Sig. Cantt’s 
book the latter name is printed Hobhorne.) With Hobhouse the Abbé Breme 
carried on a kind of literary war through private correspondence. In 1819 a 
police report referred to Cardinal Consalvi in Rome as follows :— 


“Tn Milan is formed a society, called ‘Romantica,’ with the object of teaching 
that man is subject to no principles of religionor of morals; many gentlemen 
belong to it, and openly the celebrated Pellegrino Rossi, who is in relation with 
Lord Byron. This Byron came to Bologna, to found there a similar sect, and 
took an apartment in the house of Merendoni. Many ladies frequent it, among 
whom is the Countess Guiccioli; Lady Morgan and Lord Kinnaird are also 
expected there.” 


A note at page 91 relates to the Princess of Wales :— 


“ The Princess of Wales, who is now in Italy, is a subject for chronic scandal and 
English spies. She sought to have the famous Tommasini for her doctor, and, 
being unable to secure him, took Rasori, for eight hundred piastres a year. In a 
deplorable orthography she wrote to the governor Strassoldo on the 15th June, 
1818 : ‘S. E. le Comte Strassoldo récevra cette lettre par les moyen de d. Rasori 
qui ne m’enquera point l'occasion d’avoir Phonneur particulate de ce présenter a 
S.E. Tl cixrend pour ‘peu de semaines pour arranger c’est effet pecuniaire et aussi 
d’amener sa fille unique a Pesero. V.E. me pardonnera ce longue Hpiter que je 
vien de ini dedier, mais il ma pariit necessaire que M. le Comte connfit mes 
sentiments.’ ”’ 


The reports of the Austrian police of those years show plainly how the 
English in Italy were considered as the principal authors of the Liberal move- 
ment. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if the exiled Italians took 
refuge principally in generous England. One of these reports speaks of 
the life that Ugo Foscolo led in England. Itis an ill-natured account, but 
still it is ¢nstructive, and from it we łearn—as from his letters—how much 
precious aid and comfort he drew in his exile from the friendship of many 
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noble friends, and many cultivated and kindly women, who by their personal 
qualities, and the special affection they showed our countryman made him 
regret less the many friends he had so ardently loved in Italy. 


The history of literature for the last hundred years has been so mixed up in 
Italy with that of politics, that the records of political events and those of 
letters continually throw light one on another. The chronicle of Italian 
independence, by Cesare Cantù, which the writer divides into three periods— 
Napoleonic, Austrian, and National—contains many interesting anecdotes and 
literary documents serving to characterize our history. No one could form a 
just idea of the history of Piedmont during the last century without studying 
the movement in Piedmontese literature, from Vittorio Alfieri, Giuseppe Baretti, 
and Carlo Denina, down to our own times. A work that will serve excellently 
to illustrate these two subjects‘has been in course of publication for some 
years. It is entitled “Curiosità e ricerche di Storia Subalpina” and is 
issued by a society of students of history, under the direction of our illustrious 
historian, Signor Nicomede Bianchi, superintendent of the archives in Turin. We 
have now before us the second volume of this history, containing an ample and 
detailed account of the Piedmontese monarchy, from the year 1773 to 1861,* 
all founded on the memorials of the time and documents for the greater part 
unedited, which Signor Bianchi has most diligently examined. 

The second volume comprises the story of six years, 1792 to 1798. It treats 
not only of the internal affairs of the kingdom and the military operations, 
but specially of the diplomatic relations in which the archives of Turin 
naturally abound. It is singular to trace then, as now, the hostile conse- 
quences of diplomatic intrigues, always pretending to be conducing to peace. 
The wars which arose were fought by the generals but were ruled by diplo- 
matists, who went so far as to impose in certain cases the plan of the 
campaign. General La Marmora marvelled in 1866 that the Minister of 
Prussia, Usedom, charged by the Prussian Chancellor, should demand a plan of the 
military operations. ‘The fact is not new in our annals. In Bianchi’s work we 
read that in 1744, when Piedmont was preparing the campaign against France, 
“the Minister of the Court of England having presented a plan of the war, it 
was examined. It was based on the formation of two armies. The first was 
to consist of the Austrian bands, already in Piedmont, amounting to twenty- 
five thousand soldiers, and also twenty thousand Piedmontese. This army was 
to occupy strongly the mountain line of defence from the hill of Argentiera 
to Bocchetta. The supreme command was to be held by Dr. Vins, free 
from all dependence, save that immediately of either the Emperor 
or the King. The second army led by Piedmontese generals, and formed 
of royal squadrons, was to defend the Alpine passes from the valley of 
Aosta, to the valley of Stura, and garrison the fortresses. The English 
fleet was to co-operate by driving off the French from the Riviera near 
Genoa. The English plan, however, was discarded. The war had an un- 
fortunate result for the Piedmontese, through the neglect in which they 
were left by the Austrians, their allies, in whom the English plan had raised 
great hopes.” This work of Bianchi, devoted for the greater part to the con- 
sideration of diplomatic treaties, is not only of importance to every student of 
Italian history, but most useful to diplomatists, who at this moment are the 
guilty cause of all the evils that for two years have been afflicting Europe, 
and which still threaten to go from bad to worse through their means. In the 
interesting thirteenth chapter, where Biauchi gives us a life-like representation 
of the condition of Piedmont after the war, we read a sketch that may serve 
as a warning :— 


“From this long and sad war there resulted a deep and universal hatred against 


* Storia della Monarchia Piemontese da? 1773 sino 1861 di Nicomede Biwachi. Torino, 
1878. Un vol in 80. di pagine 750. 
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the Austrian auxiliaries; hence, when the imperial garrison left Turin, after con- 
cluding the armistice of Cherasco, the population celebrated their departure with 
clamorous demonstrations of joy.” 

And afterwards, in 1797, when the conspiracy against the King of Sardinia, 
was discovered, instead of seeking the cause of it inthe discontént of the 
populace through the bad government that had ruined the country, they put all 
the blame on the foreigner,—ou that same Government thathad at least 
always shown friendship for Piedmont. When, however,:Count Prospero 
Balbo asked the Directorate if it were true that it had instigated the revo- 
lutionary movement in Piedmont, the French conquerors, while denying the fact 
themselves, insinuated, in not over‘ charitable terms, that it must have been an 
intrigue of the English, “who are really the true -common enemy.” So the 
proverb that says, “ When two disagree, the third gets off best,” does not 
always hold good; it happens not rarely that the two combatants, their ire 
appeased, join in an attack against the imprudent one who has wished to 
meddle with heir affairs. 

One thing is certain, no quarrels would happen in the world if egoism did 
uot predominate, alike with individuals and nations,—if Christian charity were 
not a dead letter,—if religion, on which so much is spoken and written, for 
‘which people and governments profess to strive so hard, had. only some true 
and deep efficacy on life. But religious dogmas are learned like Greek and 
Latin, in order that people may know something about them, not with the 
view of putting them into practice. The habit of meditating on the practical 
obligations that a knowledge of religious truth imposes is but slight. Few, 
I repeat, seek to conform the actions of their lives to it. If only all did’ so, 
and so got a rule‘of life for all, new studies in religion would be superfluous. 
I think more serious occupation of the mind with the. subject is needed, and 
should be placed as the foundation of our life. | 

Believing thus, independently. of the satisfaction I feel in seeing Italy endea- 
vouring to pour light on many of the problems of the religious history of the 
Eastern people, I am delighted’ to be able to announce a good work of Professor 
Carlo Puini on the three founders of the three principal religions of Eastern 
Asia—Buddha, Confucius, and Lao-Tse.* Professor Puini, who comes from the 
school of Chinese and Japanese, which for fourteen years has been held in our 
Institute of superior studies by Professor Antelmo’Severini, shows himself one 
‘of the ablest ‘of our students of Chinese and Japanese literature. I add with 
pleasure that in our Institute we are about to create a special chair of the geo- 
graphy and history of Eastern Asia, to be occupied by Professor Puini. The 
work in question, besides displaying a profound knowledge of these languages 
and literature, shows, in the part’ that relates to Buddhism, a vast knowledge of 
the European literature relating to the topic. This is not the place to note the 
objections which may be urged against the excellent author, touching the age 
and life of Buddha, the relations of Buddhism with Brahmanism, and of certain 
inaccuracies which occur in the quoting of Indian names. In the necessity 
he was under, with regard to India, to make use of works at second hand, it 
is not to be wondered at that the author’s critical acumen at times failed 
in the setting forth of a religious system which had its root in India. 
But there is no doubt that even in reference to Buddhism, the volume 
by Puini offers on the whole a quantity of valuable notes, all gathered, from 
good sources, so that his work may be considered as a happy addition to 
Kuropean Buddhist literature, and all the more precious, as the desire for and the 
need of such a work was very great just now. In the notices on Confucius 
and Lao-Tse, Puini was able to work with the original texts before him. They 
have consequently a greater importance, and will come as new to the students 
who have not been occupying themselves especially with the religions of the 
East. It would have been advantageous, if the anthor, when touching on the 


_* Buddha, "Confuci e Lao-Tse, notizie e studii intorno alle Religioni dell Asia Orientale, 
di Carlo Puini. Firenze, 1878. Pag. lxv. 543. 
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doctrines of Lao-Tse, had pointed to their probable Indian origin,—there being 
no doubt of the Indian origin of Buddhism. The superstitious quietism, the 
indifference, the apathetic blessedness and almost epicureanism of Lao-Tse, 
when in contact with Buddhism, admits of so many modifications that it becomes 
very difficult to distinguish where one religion begins and the other ends. But 
Puini has aimed at putting forth a historical rather than a critical work, offering 
us a synthetic picture, as it were, of three great religions, and so making 
their general conceptions popularly understandable. 

The work of the esteemed Professor has accomplished this aim, and while 
making some few reservations on the part of the book purely Indian, I am re- 
joiced to be able to declare that I know no work more adapted than this to 
initiate an acquaintance with three of the most important Oriental religions. 


ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. 





II. 
IN RUSSIA. 


St. PETERSBURG, 10th May, 1878. 


HE time is hardly favourable for speaking about politics, and it is very 
difficult for a Russian to touch these topics in an English Review. Pre- 
judices and passions, roused by mutual grievances, tend to estrange 

nations during such crises as that through which we are now passing, and it 
is no easy task for individuals to stem the torrent and rise above the general 
feeling. Nevertheless, as political questions are now to the front, absorbing 
all interest and thought, it is impossible entirely to pass them over. 

Here the partisans of war are not so numerous as the press would wish 
us to believe. Newspapers are everywhere expected to be in advance of 
public opinion, and warlike articles form a necessary excitement in troubled 
periods. If journalistic writers felt the responsibility of the principles they 
advance and defend, it is likely that they would grow more prudent and 
moderate, but knowing that they live under an absolute monarchy, and write 
under the supervision of a strict censorship, they do not use much carefulness 
in their words and fall easily into exaggerations. But the wish for peace which ' 
is shared by the majority does not exclude a very considerable irritation 
against England. Russia has always viewed the war with Turkey as a 
crusade for the liberation of her Christian brethren from the Mussulman 
yoke, and now that her object has been gained by means of heavy sacrifices 
she cannot conceive why England should oppose her. British interests are in 
her eyes an inexplicable enigma, and as. nobody in Russia believes in our pre- 
tended ambition, and in the wish to make new conquests, it is not to be 
expected that the interference and threats of other States can be received 
with indifference. The Russians are a very peaceful people, and an aggressive 
war would not easily grow popular with them; it was chiefly the religious 
feeling and the traditional hatred for the Turk, whom the people do not distin- 
guish from their old foe the Tartar, that stirred their feelings during the late 
war. As to a political strife with European States, it would remain quite 
incomprehensible as long as it did not acquire a defensive character. But as 
soon as the people are told that England or some other Power intends to rob 
- Russia of the fruits of her victories, and to restore the dominion of Turkey 
over the Christian population of Bulgaria, they will readily resort to arms, 
notwithstanding the inequality of the forces brought to bear and the losses to 
be incurred. ; 

One cannot help believing that in our diplomatic contentions with England, 
as will be seen in the sad war likely to follow them, misunderstandings and 
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ignorance play a prevailing part. In spite of the improved means of commu- 
nication and the finaficial solidarity extending through Europe and the civilized. 
world, nations know each other but very imperfectly, and are consequently 
apt to ascribe to one another bad or dangerous purposes. The exaggerated. 
fear of ambitious designs by other States and of their political preponderance,, 
seems to be the chief cause of such public calamities as wars have become in. 
our time. If these fears were reduced to their real value, they would often: 
be seen to be phantoms; but as they are founded on misconceptions and on 
the hypothesis of deceit from the adverse side, nations will listen to no reason- 
ing, and resort to rash acts which cannot be recalled. In fact, Russia does, 
not need to organize the government in Bulgaria, any.more than she requires: 
the annexation of Bessarabia, or the fulfilment'of other conditions contained in 
the St. Stefano treaty. The first, far from constituting a privilege, would be: 
a heavy task that she ought to decline with joy, if false notions of honour and. 
dignity did not silence the voice of reason. The second is only the satisfaction. 
of a childish vanity, which can add nothing to the greatness and prosperity of 
Russia. As long as our foes do not demand the return of Bulgaria under the 
Turkish rule, their other claims are not of the kind which would warrant a war, i 
and Russia would lose nothing essential to her welfare in yielding to them. 

This being admitted, there seems to be no longer any serious and real reason: 
why England should not give her assent to the St. Stefano treaty, nor why she 
should consider herself obliged to make war in order to prevent its execution.. 
The evils of war are certainly infinitely greater for both countries than the. 
advantages to be gained by it, and such a struggle would undoubtedly be: 
impossible if nations did not foster such distrust one of another, and if monarchs 
and governments had not.such a false notion of their own dignity. To yield, 
even on a question of form, is considered a shame, while to’ shed blood without a. 
determinate purpose, or in order to humble a neighbour’s-pride, is viewed as a. 
patriotic and glorious proceeding. So strong is this sort of prejudice in the 
most polished nations that it looks like treason to fight against it at the time 
when it is the most dangerous, so that, according to current opinion, nobody 
ought to oppose the warlike tide when it has attained its height. In England. 
the long practice of liberty has taught toleration, and minorities never lose the. 
privilege of expressing their views; in Russia, on the contrary, public opinion 
is still very intolerant, and few dare to declare themselves against, it. Thus: 
the bawlers take advantage of the sensible part of the nation, and their voice. 
is the only one heard abroad.. The Emperor’s position, amidst all the clamour: 
and the charges brought against him, is not to be envied. When he shows: 
himself inclined towards conciliation, the press begins shouting at his want of 
energy, insisting that no iota of. the treaty should be changed; in this way an 
outburst of public opinion, threatening his popularity, may be expected if 
he consents to buy peace by large concessions.. If, on the contrary, hes 
listens to the.warlike advice that is freely bestowed ‘on him by irresponsible 
publicists, and the strife takes an unhappy turn, all the blame will fall on him . 
alone, and the same men who push him on now to that decision will be the first. 
to condemn him. We have séen during the late war how quickly we pass: 
from enthusiasm to despair, and how bitterly we censure at times of failure all 
those to whom we ascribe it. Our next trial will show the same thing, and 
therefore it would be advisable to reflect beforehand on the consequences of our 
actions, and not let our feelings get the upper hand, as they do now. 

After the losses of the late war, peace would be a boon more inestimable: 
than ever, and in truth the internal state of affairs requires ‘it imperiously.. 
Not only do the finances, which have cruelly suffered from the extraordinary 
expenses of the expedition to Turkey, need to be thoroughly reorganized, but: 
some other difficult problems wait solution. One of the most urgent is a revision 
of the secret police and of the arbitrarye power of the administration over 
political criminals. In speaking of our erevotutionary party, we mentioned the 
evil it is doing, and we tried to depict how this party is irritated by illegal 
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proceedings, and at the same time raised to a glorification of martyrdom by 
undue importance being given to their childish or silly deeds. 

Recently a sad event has confirmed this view, making a deep impression 
on Russian society, as well as on public opinicn abroad. The story of Véra 
Vassovlitch has been told in all the papers, and is growing as popular as that 
of Charlotte Corday, to whom our Radicals like to compare her. In the last 
days of December, a young girl presented herself as petitioner at General 
: Trepof’s reception-hour and fired a revolver at him. Though a mere accident 
prevented the shot from killing him, the wound inflicted was so severe that 
the general's life was despaired of for some days, and he is not quite out of 
danger even now. Arrested on the spot and asked for the cause of her frightful 
attempt, she answered that she sought revenge for the cruel offence inflicted 
Bogolinbof by the general’s orders. 

The tale her answer brought to light was as follows:—Last July, 
General Trepof, on visiting the house of preliminary detention, observed that. 
several political prisoners were walking together in the yard, and ordered them 
to be parted. Bogoliubof, the chief hero of last year’s revolutionary demon- 
stration on the Kazann Place, sentenced to hard labour in the mines of Siberia, 
was one of the group. He addressed the general without being spoken to, 
explaining that the term of their solitary confinement hadelapsed. The general 
resented such an interference, and, growing angry, ordered Bogoliubof to be 
immediately shut up; meeting him, some moments later, for a second time in 
the yard, the general’s wrath went beyond all bounds; he pulled the prisoner’s 
cap from his head, and gave the order to subject him to corporal punishment 
in presence of all the inmates of the prison. 

Such a cruel and illegal order caused a tumult in the gaol. There was much 
noise, screams, and maledictions, as well as broken panes, but the outburst of 
indignation did not prevent the execution of General Trepof’s order, and the 
young man was actually flogged. The event becoming known—in spite of the 
censorship forbidding the mention of it openly in the papers—it was spoken of 
during some days, after which it fell into oblivion. No inquiry was instituted, 
and there was nothing to prevent the general from using again the same means 
whenever he chose. Véra Vassovlitch was induced to constitute herself the 
victim’s avenger, and thereby show the representatives of power that they 
cannot always count upon impunity. 

Her trial was awaited with great anxiety by all parties, as well by the Con- 
servatives as by the Liberals and Radicals, and on the 31st of March (12th 
of April) the court of justice was crowded by the élite of society, while the 
streets were filled with the prisoner’s partisans, who could not get tickets of 
admission into the building. In the evening the news of her acquittal by the 
jury spread through the town with the rapidity of lightning, and every one 
knew that the sentence had been received with applause in the court and that 
she had had an ovation in the street. The street scenes, however, bad an unfor- 
tunate end. The crowd, assembled cither to compliment the heroine in case of 
her acquittal, or, as was whispered, to deliver her from the hands of justice if 
found guilty, was intent on escorting her through the town to the general’s 
house, there to make a hostile demonstration. The police opposed the 
marching of the procession, upon which there arose a scuffle; pistols were 
discharged, a woman was wounded, and a young student killed on the spot. 
The first impulse was to accuse the police, but inquiry showed that the 
student alone had fired and shot himself, so that this neiv grievance against the 
Government broke down. In the wrangle that ensued, Véra Vassovlitch her- 
self was lost sight of, and since that moment there have circulated two different 
versions concerning her fate, which have nearly an equal number of believers. 
According to the one, she has been arrested by the secret police and is kept 
confined in prison, whilst the other states that she is hidden by her own party 
for fear of new arbitrary measures agafnst her liberty. $ 

Meanwhile, society is divided into two parties on the question of the verdict, 
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and the contest is growing more bitter every day. The one pronounces: the 
acquittal not only unjust, but highly dangerous to the security of the State 
-and its citizens. The other, on the contrary, sees in it the expression of a higher 
justice than the written law, and; comparing Véra Vassovlitch with Charlotte 
Corday, thinks that.everybody.ought to bow down. before the bold act. They 
forget her attempt at‘murder, dwelling only on.the abuse of power committed 
by.General Trepof, and on the need of punishment. for.such crimes. ' They feel 
certain that there exist no other means.of. drawing attention to such crying 
facts, and that, consequently, the deed was.a heroic one. ~. The sketch given by 
the counsel, and the: accused herself, of her: previous life, contributed. greatly 
to: such an‘opinion;.and acted powerfully on the sympathies of the jury.. 

At the age.of. seventeen.this young . girl, wrongly. suspected..of connivance 
with the conspirator Netchaief, was arrested,.and kept in. solitary. confinement. 
for two years.. . She was interrogated only twice during that time and lived the 
sad life of a captive, parted from. her mother and family,.seeing no one except 
the gaoler when most in need of good advice and: help. After this lapse.of time, 
her innocence was acknowledged; and she returned to her mother’s. roof, hoping 
for a:happier future, but reckoning-without full. knowledge of our administration. 
Only a few days later, she was arrested for a: second time. . Convinced. of her 
innocence, she believed it arose from a misunderstanding, and never dreamt, any 
more than her mother, who was allowed to visit her, of the:real fate which was 
awaiting her.: Sentenced by the.secret tribunal of the.police to-banishment, she 
was. quite unexpectedly. put into.a carriage, and transported to a distant town of . 
the governmentiof Novgorod. : In vain did she beg for some delay in order to get 
warm clothing and money, and to bid farewell to her family. She was not allowed 
this, but suffered -cruelly. from cold: during the journey, and. then found herself 
_quite alone in an unknown town, with one rouble. in her. pocket, and a box of 
chocolates for her luggage.. The journeying so begun did not end here, and during 
five years she was: banished from one town to another, and precluded from 
gaining a livelihood by honest labour. Seeing that the best years.of her youth 
were gone and her:future spoiled, she resolved to sacrifice what remained for the 
benefit.of her unfortunate brethren, suffering like heri from the arbitrary and 
‘illegal power of the administration; and,.as we. have seen, she realized her 

urpose.. l T atk 4 

Such facts as these are certainly apt to unsettle every notion of justice and of 
right in the public mind, and it is not to be wondered if there arise radical contra- 
dictions.in the estimate made of first moral principles. When the agents of 
the Government have no respect for law, and recur to illegal means for insuring: 
public security, one cannot expect to find such respect in the hearts of their 
victims, and violence on one side produces violence on the other. Nevertheless, 
society, or at least that portion of it which is adverse to revolution, ought to 
be more cautious in approving such applications of lynch-law. There are no 
political or personal motives that can justify murder, and if we are justly proud 
of having struck out the penalty of death from our code, how can we deliver 
that fearful power into the hands of private men, and applaud their using it? 
Granting that General Trepof has deserved his fate, and that Russia has found 
a heroine in Véra Vassovlitch, the latter ought still to have been punished, to 
earn her martyr’s crown. To let her go freeis to lessen the worth of her deed, 
and to proclaim that murder is not always forbidden by law, but may be 
admitted under certain conditions. 

The maxim in itself is full of danger, and subsequent events have come to 
illustrate it. At Moscow a number of people, roused by some agitators of the 
reactionary party, attacked in their turn a procession of Nihilists, escorting 
banished students -from Kiew, and‘in the row that ensued some men were 
killed and others wounded. The excitement of the fight soon grew so intense, 
that people fell to beating all passers by, without caring whether they be- 
longed td the procession or not, and*the excesses committed in the outburst 
of rage were dreadful. This event took place a few days after the acquittal 
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of Véra Vassovlitch, and the Gazette of Moscow, which counts itself our soundest 
Conservative organ, did not scruple to applaud, calling this deed a just retri- 
bution for the scandal of St. Petersburg, and affirming that it was a manifesta- 
tion of the people’s good sense against the perverseness of the upper classes. 

Now, when the faction which pretends to represent order and security falls 
back on such pleadings in favour of the roughest kind of self-justice, it 
may be considered as a worse sign of immorality than even the defence of 
Véra Vassovlitch ; and if the Gazette of Moscow has no other means of pro- 
testing against the errors of a jury and of public opinion than arming the mob 
against every better clad man, and approving fighting in the streets, we do 
not see whither such proceedings are to lead us. 

As the press of St. Petersburg felt indignant at this apology for the mob’s 
revenge, there arose a very bitter dispute on this topic between the papers of 
the two capitals. Both parties having had recourse to violent and illegal pro- 
ceedings, neither of them had firm ground to stand upon; but still, the principles 
put forth by Kalkof’s organ were the most revolting. His opponents, the 
Liberals, excused violence in some cases; as being the only means of curing 
the abuses of power, whilst the Monarchical and Conservative Gazette of Moscow 
advocated the still more dangerous maxim that the supreme right of doing 
summary justice belongs to the mob. Thus the verdict in favour of Véra 
Vassovlitch being unjust, and the ovations of which she was the object un- 
deserved, the people, or, in other words, the butchers of Moscow, were called to 
redress the wrongs done in St. Petersburg, by beating and wounding inoffensive 
young men escorting fellow students through the town! This was not enough. 
The censorship, which always interferes with every interesting discussion, 
hastened in the most awkward manner to impose silence on the St. Petersburg 
press, allowing the Gazette of Moscow to speak alone about these topics. The 
latter enjoys its privilege of abusing its foes with impunity, and exalting the good 
sense of the butchers, while the St. Petersburg press is obliged to hold its tongue. 

In fact, the first cause of the incident in the streets of Moscow was not the 
trial of Véra Vassovlitch, as it was affirmed, but was comected with the disturb- 
ances at the University of Kiew. Misunderstandingss between authorities and 
students are unhappily very frequent, easily degenerating into serious quarrels, 
through which the young men lose the benefits of their education and college 
career. This time, the conflict began thus: one of the students had been arrested 
on the charge of having taken part in an attempt at murder, and his fellow- 
students, not doubting of his innocence, petitioned for his liberation under bail. 
Meeting with a stern refusal, they assembled in the halls of the University to 
discuss the best means of helping him. The rector enjoined them to disperse, 
but they did not immediately obey, and, after leaving the hall, they met again in 
the yard. For this transgression, they were subjected to the judgment of a 
special court, and were divided into three categories: the first was sentenced to be 
excluded from the University, without right of readmittance, for three years, the 
second to the same punishment for a term of two years, and the third to a 
reprimand. In such cases of insubordination—however slight they may be— 
officials are always frightened by the portent of a revolution, and their first 
care is to take means for their own security, by sending the offenders as far 
away as possible. Consequently, the first two categories of culprits were 
speedily put into the railway train, under the escort of policemen, and banished 
from Kiew. At Moscow, they were received by some friends of some of the 
banished, and were stopped on their way by the good sense and patriotism of 
Muscovite butchers ! 

These severe measures did not prove of much avail to those who used them, 
and a few days after the banishment of the dreaded students, the rector, 
Matveef, was attacked at the entrance of the University, and a stone, hitting 
his temple, wounded him severely and it may be fatally. 

Thus arbitrary proceedings produce violent reaction, and the dreafl of revo- 
lution gives rise to new revolutionary organizations, which, in their turn, bring 
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new repressions. ‘Though these sections are too weak, numerically, to be dan- 
gerous in themselves, the perpetual war that government is making against them 
uselessly troubles the public mind, and multiplies groups of discontented men, 
who, finding it hard to gain their livelihood honestly, are always inclined to make 
a riot. If the representatives of the Government were less timid, and did not 
care so much for their personal security, the two last sad events—the fight in 
Moscow, and the attempted murder of the rector at Kiew—would very likely not 
have taken place. ' 

We must hope that these repeated experiences will convince the Government 
that its policy is not sound, and that it is high time to try other remedies. 
Would it not be advisable to pull up the weeds by the root, instead of cutting 
them down each time they grow up? Before the emancipation of the serfs, nothing 
was of more frequent occurrence than murders of landlords, and no repressive 
measures could prevent them; since the peasants are free, this class of crimes 
has completely disappeared. Is it not likely that the suppression of arbi- 
trary adminjstrative proceedings, and the allowance of more liberty of thought 
and association, would lessen the admiration for deeds like that of Véra Vasso- 
vlitch, and that there would be no necessity to require any,more the assist- 
ance of butchers to put down the traitors ? 


The desire for rational liberty naturally increases with the progress of 
civilization, and the analysis which we are now going to make of Russian fiction, 
poetry, and the drama, will show us the improvements that we owe to the last 
twenty years; there is no reason why we should stop on the way, and we hope 
that the era of reforms begun will not be closed before Russia shall have truly 
become a modern European State. Our favourite poet, whose loss is still 

amented, has endeavoured to push us on that path in revealing us the evils of 
despotism, and our best dramatical writer, in his turn, has disclosed to us the 
dark side of the arbitrary power in family life. The first step for curing an 
evil is undoubtedly to acknowledge it, and that step is done now in Russia. 

On closely examining the literature of any country, we find that 1t possesses 
two distinct elements : on the one hand there are the ties which connect it with 

the literature of other countries, and its origin from a common source; and on 
‘the other hand, the national stamp, which gives it distinct features. It may even 
be said that as progress is effected, the latter element increases to the detri- 
-ment of the former, and that the imitation of foreign modeis constitutes but 
the first step of a rising literature. Novel and comedy are no longer confined 
‚to the epopee of love, equally accessible to all men, or to the painting of 
virtues and vices considered from an absolute point of view. At present their, 
chief aim is to depict faithfully manners and ideas, to revivify personalities 
known to every one, and in acquiring perfection they become at the same 
time more and more specialized. The reader requires of the novelist a 
scrupulous exactness as regards both the place and time of action, and must 
have the most detailed notions as to the social and pecuniary position, as well 
„as the age and education, of the personages introduced. In order to comply 
with these demands the novelist is forced to speak only of what he has deeply 
studied, and thus the work is subdivided; while one treats exclusively of high 
life, another reproduces the manners of the middle classes, leaving those of 
the people to a third. It stands to reason that this way of handling the art 
gives much prominence to national peculiarities, and the imaginary heroes are 
not accepted by readers unless they are really of their own country, if not of 
their own station of hfe. 

Russian literature, one of the most recent in Europe, for a long time took 
for its model the elder literatures, and the imitation of French, English, and 
German works naturally occupied the first place. However, not wanting in 
originality, it threw off at last the yoke-which had been imposed by the pra- 
prieties ef the clase of the eighteenth arid the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, and conformed to the tastes and ideas of the nation, This change, 
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which began about fifty years ago, has served to bring out the characteristic 
features which distinguish it from neighbouring literatures, and which‘are as 
much the product of history as of manners. 

History, in depriving Russia of the entire period of feudalism and chivalry, 
the imprint of which is still so apparent in Western Europe, and in replacing 
it by that of the Tartar yoke, produced a blank in her development, which 
later reforms have not been able to fill up. The idealization of woman, and 
the type of devoted and submissive love on the part of man, were equally un- 
known in Muscovy until Peter the Great forcibly opened the terems, or private 
apartments of the women, where they were kept in something like Oriental 
confinement. The ancient Slavs considered woman a malign being, an incar- 
nation of the evil spirit, that could not be sufficiently guarded against. The 
Tartars, under whose dominion Russia lay for so many centuries, saw. in her 
but an inferior being, the instrument of their pleasures; and these ideas could 
not but exercise an influence on her fate. 

The reform abruptly introduced in private and social life by Peter-the Great, 
and the civil rights granted to women by his daughter, the Empress Elizabeth, 
were powerless in restoring the prestige which history had deprived them of. 
Woman in Russia has succeeded in obtaining a degree of liberty and equality 
unknown to her sisters in Europe, and met with at present only in America; she 
has played a distinguished part in science and art, and has laid claim to entire 
emancipation; but notwithstanding all these modern triumphs she has never 
been able to reconquer the halo with which chivalry had surmounted her brow in 
other lands, and while treated by man as his equal and companion, she has never 
been the object of his homage. This peculiar feature in her destiny became 
naturally reflected in the novel, and it has been frequently noticed that in it 
love occupies but a secondary place, and that the favourite heroines of our 
authors are but rarely sympathetic characters. 

It is perhaps to history too, which has not been too lenient towards us, that 
we owe another national trait noticeable in our literature: the marked lean- 
ing to satire and disparagement, the preference given to morally ugly and 
repulsive types before noble and lofty natures. The Russian people, who can 
suffer in silence, and whose patient resignation in the face of despotism and 
abuses frequently turns into apathy, avenges itself in railing at, or depict- 
ing in the blackest colours, those men and actions that it is unable to resist. 
Accordingly, beginning with Gogol, satire and literary revelations of various 
administrative abuses, peculations, and frauds of all kinds, became the favourite 
theme of both the talents and the mediocrities. Russian patriotism, which is 
in no way inferior to that of other nations, and which becomes strengthened by 
circumstances, does not go the length of painting itself sous couleur de rose; and he 
who judges our society by novels runs a great risk of falling into exaggeration 
and injustice. Novelists work with a blackened palette, and rogues positively 
threaten to expel honest folks as well from the novel as from the comedy. 

Finally, a third feature is to be noticed in our literature, and one which we 
name with regret,—a certain negligence in the construction of the work, a want 
of plan and proportions, which our authors frequently permit themselves, and 
which greatly impairs the impression produced. With a very few exceptions, 
short tales meet with more success at their hands than extensive productions, 
and what they chiefly are defective in is imagination. Sensational novels 
scarcely exist among us, and the art of introducing an intricate plot and in- 
venting a series of unexpected and fearful vicissitudes, which cause the heart 
to beat, is but little known. Our public is too great a self-mocker to find 
relish in such kind of reading, and is always ready to detect a want of veri- 
similitude in the most ordinary tale. On the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that our authors are endowed with a considerable amount of delicate observa- 
tion, and know how to seize human" frailties and vices; pictures of manners 
are equally in their power, and some of these-are truly charming, ° 

Although our literature is generally divided into two schools—the exsthetic 
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and the realistic—the general traits we have just sketched are to be met 
with in both. The so-called esthetics are no less realists, in the proper sense 
of the word, than their rivals, and what particularly distinguishes them from 
the latter, who-claim specially the appellation of realists, is a higher degree of 
talent and more delicacy of expression. Provided characters and incident are 
truthfully depicted, the choice of models can exercise no influénce on the degree 
of realism in the work; ‘for is there then nothing real but what is low and 
gross and foul, and is it necessary'to wallow in filth in order to merit the title 
of a realist? Is enlightened and well-bred society less veal than the company 
of peasants and workmen, and does it not suffice to keep true to nature with- 
out exaggeration in order to belong de facto to this school ?- 

The distinction which they endeavour-:to draw between these two currents 
is based on a misunderstanding—on the identification of realism with cynicism 
and grassness; and the schism, which has ‘spread among authors who in 
fact are guided by identical principles, owes its origin to political causes 
exclusively. + ' . 

The most trying periods of history sometimes bring unexpected compensa- 
tion, and. human thought; persecuted and shamed on one side, finds a loop-hole 
where it can make amends for the constraint imposed upon it. Thus the reign 
of Nicholas, which may be justly regarded as the stifler of liberty and intelli- 
gence, produced nevertheless a whole galaxy of men of remarkable talents, 
who still continue to hold the first rank in Russian literature, in spite of the: 
lapse of a quarter of a century and the competition of new comers. Tourgheneff, 
Gontcharoff, Pissemsky,. Dostoyefsky, Ostrovsky, the two Counts Tolstoy, 
Alexis, and Leo, are all products of that hard reign, although some of them 
entered upon their literary career at its expiration or during the first years 
of the reign-of the present Emperor. It was not an easy thing at that. 
epoch, even for a novelist, to make his way through the strictures of .the 
censorship; but in spite of such obstacles, these writers succeeded in publish- 
ing some remarkable works, and in pointing out the bleeding sores of the day. 
They enjoyed a greater share of liberty than the publicists and savants, and 
whereas no one dared to reveal in a serious article the vices and horrors of 
serfdom, Tourgheneff made them breathe with life in his “ Memoirs of a Sports- 
man,” and Gogol set forth the abuses of provincial administration in .his 
immortal comedy, “ The Reviser.”. Nevertheless, these furtive excursions Into 
prohibited domains did:not hinder them from cultivating art for herself, and 
this is why their productions will outlast the fashion of the day and the satis- 
faction of a gratified :curiosity. 

. However, the change that took place: upon the death of the Emperor 
Nicholas, the unhappy issue of the Crimean war, and the hasty reconstruction 
of the entire political and social edifice, did- not. leave literature intact; and as 
nothing was to be left unrooted and unrenewed, art could be spared no more 
than institutions and ideas. Reform being the.order of the day, everything of 
yesterday was condemned, and æsthetics were declared to be no less hurtful 
than serfdom. To the mind of these’ enthusiasts who had firmly persuaded 
themselves that the golden age had arrived in Russia, belles-lettres were but 
the means required for- revealing social abuses and wrongs, and propagating 
sane notions of freedom and brotherhood, which were at length to be adopted 
by our nation.. Regarded from this point of view, pure art was but a child’s 
toy, unworthy of engaging the thoughts of men, whose foremost duty was to 
contribute towards the progress’ of humanity, ‘and above all of their own 
people., Then; arose: the realistic:school, whose aim was to expel -zsthetics, 
but who;met only with an ephemeral triumph. The novel.was brought down 
to take the: part. of photography, and was specially destined.to reproduce the 
physiognomy, language, and.manners of the lower classes of society, or to 
become the docile instrument, of the Socialistand Radical propaganda. The ideal, 
which was.entirely banished as soon’ as well-dressed and well-to-do heroes. 
were placed‘on the stage instead of poor and starving wretches, was reserved 
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exclusively for the victims of society, and those who were the teachers of new 
doctrines. The most violent attacks were directed against conjugal and 
paternal despotism ; the heroines of these novels never failed to revolt either 
against the one or the other, often against both, and parents as well as 
husbands saw themselves depicted in the most unfavourable light, if they had 
not embraced the new faith, or hesitated to admit entire freedom in love. The 
mischief which this kind of literature produced, especially in the provinces, 
where books enjoy a much greater authority than in the two capitals, 
was incalculable. It was thus that the doctrine of Nihilism was pro- 
pagated, which obtained such a great fame throughout Europe. Fortunately 
for Russia, this new literary school was nearly deficient in talent, making 
amends for this want by its zeal and the ardour of its social convictions. Its 
supplies were soon exhausted, and, its prosperous time once over, the public 
would no longer read its productions. The stars of Reshetnikoff, Quspensky, 
and Michailoff, without naming those of smaller note, have perceptibly paled 
during the last years; even the famous novel of Tchernishevsky, entitled 
“ What is to be Done?” is consigned to the archives of the past. These 
authors had wilfully disowned the first rules of art, rejecting as something 
useless a carefully-contrived plot, truthfulness of character, and due propor- 
tions of the work; and art has avenged itself for their disdain by consigning 
‘them to oblivion. Their success lasted but a few years, and now the public 
have gone back to the old school, which has the’great advantage of possessing 
talent. The same Reviews which so readily abused zsthetics, and so un- 
mercifully laughed at novels simply dealing with private vicissitudes, without 
pointing out any new social reform, The Annals of our Country and the Dielo, 
began again to publish works belonging to the hitherto despised category. 
After a severe battle between these two tendencies, in which the realists dis- 
played all the more self-sufficiency in proportion as they had less just right to 
it, peace was made; but one of the parties was nearly vanquished, and nowa- 
days we find ourselves face to face with the same names who were at the head 
of the literary movement twenty years ago, at the commencement of the crisis. 


Of all the literary works which have appeared in late years, only those of 
Tourgheneff and Count Leo Tolstoy have retained the privilege of moving the 
public, and producing a stir even before their publication. These two novelists 
enjoy incontestably an exceptional position in our country, and for this reason 
it is necessary to dwell a little longer on them. 

The eminent talents of these writers do not, however, meet with equal favour 
and esteem; the two favourites are rivals, each having his own numerous party 
and special title to admiration. . 

- Tourgheneff, who has been for a long time settled in France and Germany, is 
much better known and appreciated in Europe than Count Tolstoy, whose most 
remarkable works have not found translators; but on the other hand, the latter 
enjoys a much greater popularity in his own country, and that for many reasons. 
In proportion as Tourgheneff became imbibed with the atmosphere of the West 
and grew cosmopolitan his countrymen mistrusted him, declaring him to be 
incompetent to judge his own country, paying, as he does, but rare visits, and 
having made his nest abroad. The personal relations which he has formed 
there, and which have much contributed to. his European reputation, have also 
tended to this alienation, and the more admirers he finds among foreigners, the 
more strict becomes Russian judgment upon him. Notwithstanding the hidden 
anger and irritation which he is made to feel at each step he takes ever since 
he left his country, the prestige due to his talent and former works does not 
diminish, and is observable in the eagerness with which every line of his pen is 
read, and even by ‘the zeal with which he is criticized. Tourgheneff does not 
allow himself to be discouraged by the ill-will which pursues him ; he continues 
without respite the task undertakén frem the beginning of his career. ‘This 
task consists in following the evolutions which take place in social life and the 
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ideas of Russian intelligence, and in reflecting them consecutively in their most 
characteristic features. A careful reading of this author’s novels in chronolo- 
gical order may serve to reconstruct all the phases through which our society 
has passed since 1840, and this gallery of pictures of manners and types will 
not only enrich the national literature, but will also serve as precious material 
to the future historian. The influence of serfdom, as well on the serf as the © 
master, is fixed in imperishable features in the “Memoirs of a Sportsman,” 
already mentioned. 

The arbitrary power which the nobility exercised at that period over the 
peasant, together with the iron yoke which they themselves had to bear under 
the Government, gave rise to a special type, the good talker, incapable of acting, 
whom Tourgheneff reproduced in the character of Roodin. A man who spends 
all his energy in words, and whom everybody admires for his courage, although 
his eloquence is in direct contradiction to his actions,—who, after being ruined, 
has not the courage to take up any profession, and spends his life in wandering 
from one frignd to another,—who, by his speech, fascinates a young girl and 
pitilessly repels a love which would have required some sacrifice; such a man is 
indeed the product of his time and of institutions fortunately consigned to the 
past. Every one of us knew him in our young days, and the race of Roodin has 
not yet entirely disappeared from our soil, notwithstanding all the changes which 
have taken place. 

The era of reforms which succeeded this period produced, in its turn, that 
critical and destructive spirit which, carried to excess, was called by Tourgheneif 
by the characteristic name of “ Nihilism,” by which it is still known in Europe. 
It is in his novel entitled “ Fathers and Sons,” that the author created this new 
type of nihilist, named Bazaroff, whose truthfulness was at once acknowledged. 
The name of Bazaroff is still used as a collective noun to designate the followers 
of this school. Bazaroff, who professes a disbelief in everything but the natural 
sciences, uses every effort to banish from his heart all human sentiments as 
unworthy of a follower of the new doctrine; he rises especially against the 
practices of society, which he considers as shameful hypocrisy, and is strongly 
persuaded that the dissection of a frog is the only rational occupation for a man 
who respects himself. All these good maxims do not prevent him from being 
very fond of his parents while he treats them with a high hand, and from falling 
in love with a woman while he scoffs at love. Notwithstanding his unpre- 
possessing appearance, he has logic and character, and when death comes 
suddenly upon him, he does not become dejected or sentimental, and leaves this 
earth like a true Stoic. Bazaroff is a nihilist, but no political revolutionist; he 
does not conspire, nor does he even dream of overthrowing the Government, 
and at the bottom of his scepticism there is still a shade of idealism which 
is no longer to be found in his followers, and which makes hin, like Roodin, the 
special product of a fixed period. 

- The enthusiasm which took possession of all minds at the commencement of 
the new.era did not last long, and finding that the golden age is not to be 
obtained by a stroke of the magic wand, discouragement soon followed. The 
reforms had not realized all that had been expected from them. The liberated 
peasants took to drinking and idleness, the landowners, who wanted capital and 
knowledge of agriculture, abandoned the culture of their lands, the agents of 
the Zemstvo proved to be either inapt or indifferent, the functionaries continued 
to take illicit gain. In face of this state of things, opinions were divided: 
some attributed it to the fact of the reforms not being completed, whereas 
others pretended that they had been too rapid and spoiled matters. Scepticism 
and universal misanthropy becoming again the order of the day, they are finely 
depicted in Tourgheneff’s charming sketch ‘‘Smoke;” and if he has perhaps 
been guilty of too high colouring, it probably arises from his not having been 
able to escape the atmosphere of the moment and keep himself free from the 
influence ef the pessimism then in wogue. The appearance of “Smoke” 
marks the turning point with regard to the popularity of Tourgheneff in 
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Russia; up to that time criticism had always considered him as the true 
painter of national life and as the first of Russian novelists, but from this 
moment he was accused of exaggeration, he was declared to be a stranger to 
his country, and it was agreed that he had lost the flavour which had distin- 
guished him formerly, and that his pictures of manners were no longer true 
to nature. It is with these preconceived ideas that henceforth all his new 
works were received, and censure reached its acme last year, after the publi- 
cation of “ Virgin Soil.” However, Tourgheneff, notwithstanding his sojourn 
abroad, which is brought forward against him as a crime, has not ceased to 
keep up acquaintance with the progress of the social movement taking 
place in his country, and ‘ Virgin Soil,” as well as “ Roodin,” “ Father and 
Sons,” and “Smoke,” are but faithful images of the last evolution. The 
political cases which have been brought before the Special Courts of the Senate 
have pitifully illustrated the real existence of personages placed on the stage 
by the author, and one must be blind not to see how faithfully they are drawn. 
It is true that they are much-paler and less interesting than the types 
formerly illustrated by Tourgheneff; but before accusing the author it 
ought to be asked if the fault is not partly owing to the models, and 
if the prototype of Bazaroff has not actually degenerated in a frightful 
manner in the present generation. A more detailed analysis, which we will 
subsequently present to our readers, will enable them to form their own 
judgment, and in concluding our characterization of Tourgheneff’s talent, we 
will only add that age and perhaps his life abroad have certainly taken 
away a portion of his former freshness and force, although his actual imper- 
fections cannot justify the bitterness of the criticism directed against him. 
Notwithstanding the spots which are so obvious in every remarkable work, 
Tourgheneff is still a novelist of the first order, and his attacks always tell. 

Before passing on to Count Tolstoy and showing in what he differs from 
Tourgheneff, we will give somewhat in detail the subject of “ Virgin Soil,” 
which will serve at the same time to illustrate the contemporary -life of 
Russian youth. 

Nezhdanoff is the illegitimate son of a man of high rank, and if his parents 
de main gauche do not recognize him openly, they at the same time do not cast 
him off entirely, and it is to their assistance that he owes his entrance into the 
University of St. Petersburg. Discontented with his life, and irritated by his 
false position, he permits himself to be influenced by his companions, and 
becomes a member of a revolutionary organization, the object of which is to 
incite the people against their oppressors. However, the other associates, 
such as the old maid Matchoorin, as plain as she is resolute, and the little 
hunchback Paklin, whom our author introduces at the opening of the tale, 
weary him with their monotonous declamations, and we at once perceive that 
the work to which he has devoted himself is pregnant with disappointment. 
He, nevertheless, does not give it up, but obeys the orders of the Committee, 
when an unexpected incident occurs to alter the tenor of his life. 

One Sepiaghin, an aristocrat, meets him casually at the play, where Nezh- 
danoff makes himself noticeable by a haughtiness not quite in keeping with his 
dress, and by originality of manners. Sepiaghin, being informed of his origin, 
proposes that he should spend the vacation on his estate in the govern- 
ment of S., and undertake the instruction of his son. Nezhdanoff, overjoyed 
at the prospect of emancipating himself from his revolutionary engagements, 
readily accepts the advantageous offer of his unexpected patron, and having 
contributed to the funds of the committee a portion of the money he receives 
in advance, is impressed with the belief that he has acquitted himself in the 
eyes of his associates. 

Sepiaghin, who holds a high post and is possessed of a great fortune, belongs 
in a measure to the race of Roodins > he is a good talker, andis bent on passing 
for a liberal and a man of progréss—evithin such limits, howeves, as not to 
damage his career. His young and pretty wife, Valentine, lifted by him out of 
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indigence, is thé worthy -companion ‘of this perfect gentleman. -She does 
not: disdain ‘the .part-of.a flirt, and can make the most of' her incomparable 
eyes to-fascinate-those ‘whom she stands in need.of, but- she, appreciates 
too highly the'advantazes-‘of‘-her position ever to..corhpromise -herself by 
oversteppingnthe limits .of ;propriety,.and her :natural-t-coldness "preserves 
her. from running! any: greatirisk: \i The youmg-student; on: ‘being: introduced to 
this exemplary: family; where everything, breathes of elegance, including his 
pupil, a boy-of nine, with curled-hair and‘fashionably dressed, and/where, he is 
recéived>with the 'utmdst courtesyjand‘attention;is at first’ greatly charmed 
with ‘all*he-meets; but»the impressionris.soon. effaced, a SSS vwt . 

'- One of-'the friénds' of the house and: a-neighbøur of the: Sepiaghins “named 
Kollomeitzoff,.an arrogant nobleman, ‘professing the most.extreme reactionary 
ideas; forms the. first/discordant note- that strikes:-harshly on’.Nezhdanoff's : ear; 
and this note is.quickly.succeeded:-by-another which acts upon’ him. still more 
powerfully: The Sépiaghins ‘were: persuaded {to receive-into their house- their 
niece Mariang whose‘father; exiled to Siberia, had left her without any resources; 
but the young‘ girl-is- ofa shy-and concentrated temper, and- appears to‘feel-no 
gratitude: towards ‘her, ‘benefactors. y »Nezhdanoff is+soon made .aware oft the 
profound -antipathy whicli divides her: from ‘the.family, and:-before.-even 
‘any regular conversation) takes ‘place-bet ween: ithem,che perceives ‘that she~has 
fathomed! him, tand ‘that: they: are hound byan, invisible ties The secreti-of 
this mysteridus communion is ‘explained ewith-the arrival.-of.,Markeloff, Mrs. 
Sepiaghin's brother, who-presents a-striking contrast to hers "} ." . -" +) 3 if 
~ ‘(Markeloff, ‘whose’ activé- disposition is-quite unlike ‘Nezhdanoff’s meek-and 
indecisive nature; was amember ofthe sate revolutionary association, -and:the 
- duties from which: Nezhdanoff hoped,:to-escape’ in- quitting -Petersburg:were 
again ‘thrust’upon him.;' Markeloffisi-love: for Marian did’ not. meet ¿with a 
response, but; on‘the -other. handphis;propaganda had fallen ona: fertile soil, and 
Marian;-shocked at sdcial wrongs ás well as- disgusted with the hypocrisy: of 
her relatives,-gives herself up-entirėly:to the: cause-of the people. » Nezhdànoff, 
in exciting a more tender feeling, helps to strengthen her in her resolution, and 
‘she:makes;up her mind:to. quit ‘her uncle’s house:and enter the people's sphere. 

` While:she is ‘engaged in revolving these projects, Markeloff, having disclosed 
‘himself: to Nezhdanoff,; takes hini;tovthe-district-town:and places-him in ,com- 
munication: with other members of the association, among-whom figure merchants, 
addicted’:to- drinka'and pleasuresiand; dabbling in the Socialist agitation as in 
any: other‘:fashionof the day; ‘andjpeasants in whom: fancied ‘trust is: reposed 
because they readily: complain‘ of their-masters: -.'Along--with' these: valueless 
elerients; Nezhdaxoff--becomes acquainted with- man of-a totally: different 
starp. tSolomin, manager:of-an-extensive factory, is justly looked upon as the 
pillar-of- the organization. ; Possessed of an iron will-and-unraffled;coolness;. he 
has:a; thorough kiowledge of. the Russian people, and is'well ‘aware that. the 
moment for action has not yet, arrived:: He, ‘therefore, preaches patience, and 
tries in the medntimé to improve: the condition of his workmen by all. legal 
means expressly. forbidding: ‘a revolutionary propaganda amongst them. ‘This, 
however, doesnot prevent: him from: being; on the most intimate terms with the 
other:members, and assisting ‘them by every means in his power—a-circum- 
stance which somewhat puzzles the reader. : Indeed, it is not easy to understand 
how aman of such: good: sensé and activity can sympathize with projects the 
absurdity-of which is: so, clear-to him ;;.thus’ it is, however, and Solomin, soon 
finds: an: opportunity to prove his devotedness. 

Sepiaghin alters his behaviour to Nezhdanoff-in consequence of ‘the mistrust 
he breeds in: Kallomeitzoff, as well as on account of a pique on the part of the 
fair Valentine, caused by the discovery of his love to Marian, and Nezhdanoff 
ison the point of losing his engagement. -Finding that Marian is bent on fol- 
lowing him, he accepts Solomiin’s.offer to take refuge: at the factory, where they 
‘can conceal themselves better than elsewhete. However, Solomin, who feels a 
deep sympathy towards the fugitives and especially towards the young heroine, 
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is not disposed to regard an illicit union as a proof of progress, and having 
accommodated them, with a small lodging, he hastens to propose the services 
of a neighbouring priest who is, entirely devoted to him. The young people 
decline his proposal.-with thanks. Nezhdanoff, always vacillating, is not quite 
certain of feeling sufficient love for Marian to unite his destiny with hers for ever, 
and the latter does. not think of marriage, being totally absorbed by the propa- 
ganda ;, so they resolye'to live as brother and sister until a more propitious time 
arrive, and think of nothing but their work. First of all it becomes necessary to 
get among the people, and place themselves on a level with them; with this object 
the neophytes ,doff their usual: dress and put on the national costume, which 
becomes Marian admirably,.and gives Nezhdanoff a ludicrous appearance. This 
transformation performed, Nezhdanoff fills his pockets with prohibited pamphlets 
and sallies forth to circulate them in the adjacent villages and gin-shops, whilst 
the young girl takes to learning the mysteries. of washing and hard work 
generally under the guidance of Solomin’s cook, Tatiana. Solomin regards these 
exploits with a certain air of ridicule, but as he always has a practical advice 
to give and a good word to say; Marian unwittingly gets into the habit of 
applying to him, and begins to. appreciate him’ more and more every day. 

In the meanwhile, Nezhdinoff’s propaganda meets with very poor success, the 
peasants laugh at him and will not accept his pamphlets, and with every fresh 
return from his excursions his disappointment is greater. He has for a long 
time past. been troubled with doubts, and revolutionary practice inspires him 
with even more disgust than the theory had done. In face; however, of Marian’s 
simple faith, he dares not avow his discouragement, and continues to carry out 
the instructions of the committee without putting any faith in them. 

Markeloff, who is one of the most ardent of the members, will no longer listen 
to Solomin’s prudent .counsél, and, believing the. moment of action to have 
arrived, causes the peasants of his village’ to rise and to refuse to pay their 
imposts. -It proves to be, however, but the burning of straw, as easily put out 
as kindled; the peasants acknowledge their fault, and give up Markeloff into 
the hands of justice. One of the associates from St. Petersburg, little Paklin, who 
happens to be a witness of the disturbance, hastens to- apprise our friends, and 
poe he renders them a service in requesting Sepiaghin’s intercession in their 

avour. l 

On learning that his brother-in-law and niece are implicated in a conspiracy 
against the Goyernment, Sepiaghin throws all his liberal phrases aside, and, 
ordering his carriage, drives post-haste to the governor of the town, accom- 
panied by his worthy friend, Kallomeitzoff, to prove that hè has nothing in 
a with his unnatural relatives, and to insult Markeloff in the governor’s 

ouse, . l 

At the factory all preparations are made for’ the flight of Nezhdànoff and 
Marian, whom Solomin wishes first to accompany to the church where they ate 
to be married, and then to find them a safe.retreat; but Nezhdanoff is gloomy 
and wild. Weary of life, unable either to go on or to recede from the course he has 
adopted, he determines to put an end to himself, and an hour before the time 
fixed for departure he shoots himself with a revolver close to the house. Solo- 
min forcibly carries away Marian to save her from the hands of the gens 
d'armes, who on arriving at the factory find nothing but the inanimate body 
of Nezhdanoff. . ` 

From the epilogue we learn that Solomin marries Marian, and teaches her to 
work for the people without offering them pamphlets of a subversive tendency ; 
that Sepiaghin makes a brilliant administrative career; and that the other incor- 
rigible members of the association continue their fruitless activity with the 
obstinacy of half-idiots. i i 

Such isthe subject of Tourgheneff’s last tale, and it seems to me that the 
types of Nezhdanoff and Marian, of the Sepiaghins and of Kallsmeitzoff are 
taken from life and have nothing false*in them. The great majérity of the 
young men who have lately been sentenced to be exiled to Siberia are Nezhdanoffs 
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—i.e., men of weak'and irresolute natures, swayed by every fashionable current, 
and devoid of the courage required to rupture their ties, even when they have lost 
allfaith in the cause they serve. It is well known that the despotism of secret 
societies equals that of the most absolute tyrants, and nothing is more difficult 
than to abandon an association proscribed by law. Sq Nezhdanoff finds no 
other issue than suicide, and it is natural that he fixes upon it, still following 
what is in vogue, especially among his own circle. If Roodin does not give 
it a thought, if he‘prefers to endure the bitterest disappointments and humilia- 
tion before putting an end’to his life, it is because in his time suicide was an 
exceptional and fearful phenomenon; whereas in our day it is within reach of 
every one, and even young girls and children do not hesitate at it: The different. 
ways in which Tourgheneff’s heroes die, separated by a period of ten to fifteen 
years, is a sure proof of his having always understood the spirit of the time.. 
Roodin lives to an advanced age, and remains faithful to his favourite phrases ; 


Bazaroff is infected by a dead body which he dissects, and quits life without: 


fear or regret; lastly, Nezhdanoff, at the first difficulty he meets, is at a loss 
how to solve it otherwise than by committing suicide, which is considered im 
our time as the last word of the wisdom of the progressive party. ` | 
The reproaches which are made frequently against Tourgheneff, especially im 
comparing him with Count Tolstoy, are that he studies his types too much,. 


‘and that he makes them up artificially; in a word, that mind and culture pre- 


dominate in him over inborn talent. It is not easy to express an opinion im 
such matters, and to trace the exact line between what is inborn and acquired, 
but, in any case, Tourgheneff has highly cultivated his talent, and he is not a. 
man of impulse, a’ child of nature, like Count Tolstoy. The latter does not 
compose, but, he seems to reflect unconsciously a portion of real life, sich as is 
passing around us; he does not take the\trouble to draw a plan, observe unity 
of place and time, or due proportion in his work.’ He writes as the nightingale: 
sings, without effort and affectation; and, although nothing is so-easy as to 
criticize his novels’ from the point of established rules, their beauty and. the 
power of his talent, which reveals itsėlf in every line, are none the less incom- 
parable. Count Tolstoy does not belong to any political party ; he is Russian: 
by nature, and one would often’be inclined to think him a Slavophil, if he did l 
not show himself as independent of this.as of all other doctrines, and sometimes: 
propound quite opposite theses: He does not care for foreign countries, or for high 
society, although he himself belongs to the class of nobles; he has a great pre- 
dilection for the people, and in this he approaches'the Slavophils; but, on the: 
other hand, he does nót at all believe in the providential mission of Russia to. 
deliver the Slavs, and he is irritated at the thought that a handful of men want’ 
to impose their convictions on the whole nation, and to speak in the name of the 
people without having the right to do so: What he detests, even more than the 


high classes are men of'theories; his philosophy consists in believing that the 


world goes round without the direct participation of individuals, and that the 
latter, in mixing themselves in that which does not concern them, only derange- 
the established order. In his opinion, reflection is a mortal. enemy of mankind ; 


. generalization is only a lure; and, to have success and do good, it is sufficient 


? 


to act unconsciously. It is for these reasons that he recognizes the superiority 


of an uncultivated man over a civilized one, and makes the former utter true- 


wisdom, unknown to the latter: the peasant acts without being guided by 
absolute principles ; he sees only his immediate task, and it is from him that we 


_ should take the example. ' 


While Tourgheneff has followed systematically the intellectual and social 
movement of his country, Count Tolstoy has paid no attention to it, and has: 
taken his subjects at random, leaving long periods to elapse without making’ 
use of his pen. After his charming sketches, entitled “ Childhood and Adoles- 
cence,” which appeared in 1856, and which at once ensured his celebrity, and 


his narrative, ‘The Cossacks,” he was for a long time silent before publishing 


his chronicle-novel in six thick volumes, “ War and Peace,” which appeared in. 
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1866, This extensive work displays all the good qualities as well as the faults 
of the author; the pictures which he draws of the manners of Russian society 
in the beginning of this century, as well as the valuable pages on military 
history, the descriptions of battles and camp-life, may all be considered clas- 
sical, but the want of proportion in the narrative, extending over a period of 
twenty-five years, the absence of a plot, and the disproportionate quantity of 
philosophical reflections inserted by the author, deprive the work of the 
uniformity required of a novel. The end is less finished than the beginning, 
and the novelist seems to become weary of his heroes, some of whom he intro- 
duces from their cradles, and with the political and military vicissitudes which 
mark our century; and as he goes on he breaks more and more often the 
thread of his narrative to enter upon discussions on the causes of incidents, to 
criticize Napoleon I., in whom he does not recognize any military genius, and 
¢o repeat under various forms the dictum, L’homme s'agite et Dieu le mène. 

From the time that Count Tolstoy’s talent arrived at its maturity, it chose 
in preference certain types, which are almost invariably met wjth in his two 
last novels, “War and Peace” and “Ann Karenin,” notwithstanding the 
differences of the periods he describes and the fundamental idea of each. 

The first contains not only a picture of Russian. society during Alexander I.’s 
reign and Napoleon’s invasion, but includes an account of the political and 
military events of that time and the characteristics of the historical personages 
represented therein, and on these grounds it belongs to the category of his- 
torical romances. “Ann Karenin,” on the other hand, just completed by the 
author after having appeared in fragments during the course of three years, 
can lay no claim to such title; it keeps within the narrow limits of private life, 
and confines itself to the epopee of two couples, of whom one lives in accord- 
ance with the laws of God and man, and the other looks for happiness in for- 
bidden paths. The subject, simple and old as it is, as well as the antithesis to 
which it gives rise, do not seem to be invented by Count Tolstoy; they 
naturally issue from the facts which he simply narrates, without omitting any 
details which strike him, and without thinking of the impression produced. 
Notwithstanding this absence of all affectation, the heroes of this new novel 
remind one vividly of those of “War and Peace,” and are their direct 
descendants. The thoroughly straightforward and honest man, who has not 
the least particle of vanity in him, who acknowledges no authority but his 
own conscience, who loves the people, work, and science, in his own way, with- 
out bending to the ideas he receives, an original whom one esteems while 
laughing at him and finding him strange,—this man is called Peter Besouchi 
in the first novel and Constantine Levin in the second. If the latter has not 
inherited all the peculiarities of his progenitor—if he does not cause so much 
emotion in the drawing-rooms by running down the actions of N apoleon in 
1806, when the higher classes could not help admiring the genius of a great 
commander, and if he does not commit: the folly of extending his patriotism so 
far as to wish to assassinate this new incarnation of the Antichrist,—he still 
resembles him in other respects, and the difference which one observes is owing’ 
not so much to their individualities as to the periods in which they live. 
Both are in their proper element only when they are in the country, and 
both feel a restraint in town, ‘not only in the frivolous company of men of 
the world, but still more in the society of learned and witty men; and 
if Levin restrains himself more than Besouchi and causes less scandal, it is 
because he has not the same fire, and because the circumstances are different; 
but at heart he despises as much all that depart from nature, and equally detests 
reasoning. 

In the same way the author’s type of an affectionate woman is also to be 
found in the above two works, and the resemblance between Nathalie Rostof 
and Kitty Tcherbatzky is still more striking than that between their husbands. 
‘True, the former is more giddy than thelatter, and tries to fascinatesseveral men 
before giving her heart and hand to Peter, whereas Kitty knows but the first 
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chapter of one novel until she marries Levin; but these are the only unimpor- 
tant differences between them: once married, the two heroines are scarcely to 
be distinguished. Absorbed in' their duties of mistresses and- mothers, they 
understand them exclusively from the point: of their daily details, and abstain 
from reflecting ‘upon or: taking an interest in anything beyond~this sphere. 
They love their husbands: to’ the extent of never looking at other. men, forget 
entirely the desire to ‘attract and the conquests they made when- they were 
girls; but at the same-time they-quarrel with them in trifles, ‘and take no part 
wn their work or their ‘intellectual-pursuits. The virtue and charm: of! these 
women is purchased.-at'the expetise'of, their intelligence, and one can-foresee 
that with the advance of ‘agé-the attraction will give place to dry and narrow 
maxims, and-to’ the family: egotism to which they are:so much inclined. - - 
Side by side with these-two favourite types, Count Tolstoy places a'third, 
presenting:a contrast to: them, and..to which he endeavours to be just without, 
at the same time caring for it. It'is that: of a man of the world in the best 
sense of the word, a man--of culture: and European polish, perhaps somewhat 
cosmopolitan in hisideas-and-education, but brave, loyal, and generous. : Prince 
Andrew Bolkonsky in “ War‘and Peace” is as irreproachable a gentleman as 
Alexis Vronsky iù“ Ann-Karenin+:”4f they-allow themselves to be carried away 
by an illegitimate passion; they always-behave loyally, they do not trade with 
their: affections, nor -do they refuse- to’ take the consequences of their acts. 
Notwithstanding all their good qualities, the author evidently feels a sort of 
antipathy towards them, arising. chiefly from their believing in certain - prin- 
ciples of honour approved of in-the West, and-wishing’ to make them agree with 
their conduct, instead of allowing themselves to be-carried by the current. , 
However, although all-these personages are old acquaintances, the principal 
heroine of the atithor’s last novel, after whom he has namedit, Ann Karenin, is 
a novel creation. A woman guilty ‘from passion, without being perverse 
by nature, seems to'be a conception totally beyond his sphere; and the instinc- 
tive antipathy which he feels towards the-sentiments which he depicts, without 
understanding them, cannot fail to weaken the impression. -Ann Karenin is a 
living type in all that concerns her exterior, her gestures, and even her actions ; 
but when the reader tries to penetrate more deeply into her soul, to ascertain 
the motives of ‘her actions, he will- not-find the same. clearness, and will per- 
ceive that the author has.studied-her superficially. 
~ The story of this novel in three volumes is one of the simplest, and can be 
told in-a few words. Ann Karenin; married for some years to a man much older 
than herself, one of the bureaucrats of St. Petersburg, absorbed in the papers and 
intrigues of service, meets by chance the handsome Vronsky, an officer of the 
guards, who is young, attractive, rich, admired by his comrades, and plays an 
important part in society.- Thinking she is indifferent to him and safe from all 
danger, especially by reason of the love she bears towards her son, Ann-does 
not suspect the-peril that -threatens her; until it is too late to retract. Vronsky, 
who was making love so zealously to the young and pretty Kitty Tcherbatzky 
as to be considered her affianced, feels‘ an irresistible passion at first-sight for 
Ann, who finishes by catching the contagion, and their feelings run the usual 
course. After a period of resistance follows one of weakness, and a-mystery is 
succeeded by a revelation. The author, intending-to exhaust all the fluctuations 
of -this love, causes a reconciliation to take place between her and her husband 
when she is nearly. brought to the grave by a serious disease with which- she 
is attacked. Touched by-the generosity-which:her husband shows towards 
her, she resolves to return to her-duty,.and to separate for ever from Vronsky ; 
but this wise resolution vanishes with the return to health. Then, not. wishing 
any longer to dissemble, Vronsky and-Ann leave their homes and live together 


‘abroad.. The step which they: believed: would ensure their happiness becomes 


the turning point of the love which united them, and they-soon perceive that 
the laws of society are not to. be-infringed with. impunity: -Ann-suffers ‘from 
her-separation from her son, whom the father has kept by him, and-whom she 
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no longer is allowed to see; she also suffers from her false position: She is 
looked upon by some with contempt, and by others with proud indulgence; and 
all these humiliations irritate her, and render her exacting towards Vronsky. She 
is always in fear ‘that he will-leave off lovingher, ‘and the diseased state of her 
mind makes her constantly:see the evil she fears most. Vronsky, in his turn, feels 
himself more fettered by the alliance than ifshe had married, and hearing nothing 
from Ann, who is always in tears, but reproaches, he becomes cool towards her, 
and thereby gives her real grounds for. complaint. Becoming tired of their life 
abroad, they return to Russia, and, after spending: some time at St. ‘Petersburg, 
take up their residence in the country; . but peace and happiness continue to fly 
from them. Then Ann tries to obtain a divorce from her husband in order to 
marry Vronsky, and regulate her position, seeing in this step her last safeguard. 
Karenin, who has become a devotee, refuses to grant her the divorce, and -from 
henceforth her despair has no bounds.: Her groundless jealousy, her bad temper, 
and her suspicions completely damage her.relations with Vronsky, and, brought 
to the verge of despair, she throws herself on the rails beforeea train in full 
speed, and is killed. “Vronsky enlists: as ‘a volunteer in the Serbian army, and 
thus ends their story. ©- . - ot ete oat a t. 

While this. couple leads so: stormy:a life another unfolds. before our eyes all 
the sweetness -of conjugal felicity, iif not -without a passing icloud, at least 
without a storm. Kitty gets consoled after Vronsky’s deception, ‘and. marries 
' Levin, who has loved her from her infancy. : ‘Count Tolstoy dwells with pleasure 
on the details of their existence, and carefully narrates all the little incidents 
that befall them.from the time of their betrothal to.the time of. the birth of 
their first child. He describes their dress, the incident that makes Levin late 
at church for the marriage ceremony, their. household -arrangements, their 
quarrels, and their reconciliations.; -and notwithstanding the minuteness ‘into 
which he enters, his account is too life-like to be wearisome. . ..( 2+, oe 

Side by side with these. two principal couples, a number of secondary. per- 
sonages group themselves, but equally traced by the hand of a master.. There 
is the brother of Ann Karenin, Oblonsky, who, though nearly fifty, is still 
called by his nickname Steva, being still youthful and brisk. His only care is to 
amuse himself, and he is all grief when he sees that his pleasures cause others to 
suffer. His wife Dolly, an elder sister of Kitty, claims to reign alone over the 
heart of her husband, notwithstanding her six children, her emaciated figure, and 
her faded beauty. The good-natured Steva spends his time in trying to find 
a way to content his wife and to gratify his taste for enjoyment.'. There is 
also Levin’s step-brother, a much esteemed savant, who has theories ready 
for every occasion, and. whose sound logic, -while it always gives him the 
advantage in discussion, does not inspire him with any confidence and fatigues 
him greatly; and many other interesting personages, whom it would take too 
much space to enumerate-here. . n 

Notwithstanding the author’s intention to give the first place to Ann Karenin, 
the sympathy he feels for Levin unconsciously induces him to bestow more 
care upon the latter, who plays an important part as the novel proceeds. 
Ann’s fault once consummated, he speaks of her but seldom and with apparent 
regret, and after her suicide he keeps so deep a silence with regard to her, 
that her name -is. never once mentioned throughout the last volume, which 
treats of subsequent events. The unfortunate woman has found the oblivion 
she sought, and when Vronsky appears for the last time, about to-start for the 
war, the author. gives him the toothache, which prevents him from answering’ 
the questions put to. him. at the. station and.disclosing to the reader. the impres- 
sion produced upon him by Ann’s:death. Nearly an entire volume is devoted 
to. Levin, to his-religious doubts. and: political-convictions. . 


After. having ‘spoken'.above of theubest. Russian ‘novelists, it «will not be 
useless now. to’ cast a glance. at. the national poetry and theatre, considered 
in their relation to the contemporary. life. of our country. It is..generally 
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admitted that the theatre reflects manners and current ideas to an extent not 
inferior to the novel; and if a doubt may be entertained of poetry exercising the 
same function, we may observe that nowadays poets do not always dwell in 
the lofty regions of the ideal world, but frequently lend their muse to the de- 
scription of the real woes and miseries which beset poor mortals. 

The poet that we are going. to mention belongs to the last category, and if 
all Russia unites in lamenting over the fresh tomb of N ekrassof, as over 
that of her first and most beloved poet, the chief reason of such unanimity is 
to be sought in the character and tendency of his writings. Nekrassof may be 
truly called a popular and national poet; his pen was exclusively devoted to 
the sufferings and grievances of the lower classes, and he did not scruple to 
enter into the minutest particulars, though of the coarsest kind, to illustrate 
the difficulties and the social wrongs which wring the people. The weak 
and the oppressed, principally women and.children, commanded his sympathies, 
and he never thought realism or true painting of life incompatible with his 
muse. He died last December, after a long and cruel illness, which could not 
deprive him of his faculties, and in spite of which he continued to compose 
nearly up to his last moment. St. Petersburg seldom saw such a gathering of 
mourners as on the day of his funeral, and every honour that could be shown to 
a simple citizen was lavished on him. All the distance from his house to the 
burying ground his coffin never touched the funeral car, being borne on the 
shoulders of his numerous admirers ; ladies with garlands of laurels and flowers, 
bearing different inscriptions, went in front of the procession, which contained 
all the representatives of literature, students of all high schools, and even pea- 
sants, who came to bid a last farewell to their own poet. We were told by the 
old generation that such a crowd had only been seen once before, at the funeral 
of our incomparable fabulist Krylof. The church could contain only a small part 
of those present, and the eloquent speeches pronounced at the grave detained 
the crowd for some hours in the churchyard in spite of the cold December day. 

Yn order to understand more clearly the causes of Nekrassof’s great popu- 
larity, so much above that of other contemporary poets, we must enter into some 
biographical particulars. The experiences of his earlier life were closely con- 
nected with the character of his works, and, with the aid of his passionate and 
fiery nature, he transformed them into weapons for the fight he undertook , 
with political and social wrongs. His pathetic pleadings in favour of the 
people gave rise to the rumour that he belonged by birth to the lower 
classes; it was said that he began life by watching his sheep and ploughing 
his field. However, these tales proved to be false, and the Russian peasantry 
must renounce the honour of counting the new favourité among them. 

Nekrassof was born in 1821, in the government of Taroslav, and passed 
his childhood in’ the country. His father, though possessing a country 
seat and serfs, belonged to the poor nobility; after having served in the 
army he: retired thither with his wife and a numerous family of thirteen 
children. The scarcity of pecuniary means did not allow him to give a bril- 
liant education to his children, and, in fact, their intellectual level was not 
much above that of their neighbours, the peasants. The young boy was quite 
free to run about and observe the exactions of masters as well as the unfortu- 
nate life of their slaves. These first impressions never got effaced from his 
mind, and it was not merely from power of imagination that he pictured the 
cruel sufferings of dependence and misery. l 

From his earliest days the boy evinced the strongest desire for learning, 
and the University studies were continually the object of his dreams. But his 
father, who, like many other military men, could not see the use of such studies, 
would hear nothing about this folly. Without letting his son finish his educa- 
tion, begun at the classical gymnasium of Taroslav, he sent him to St. Petersburg, 
to enter a military school there. Having inherited the energy and obstinacy 
of his father, the young man rebelled, set himself free, and prepared himself 
to pass the examination at the University of St. Petersburg. The natural 
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consequence of it was that his father renounced him, arid denied him every 
assistance. 

The whole fortune of Nekrassof consisted in the paltry sum of 150 
roubles, and his knowledge was so scanty that he soon found himself quite 
unable to pass the very easy examination which in the year 1838 opened the 
doors of the University. After this fiasco he was obliged to content himself 
with attending the lectures as an outsider, and he had to fight with the utmost 
poverty and want, being often acquainted with hunger, and even compelled to 
roam the streets without a roof over his head. 

He hired at that time a miserably-furnished room, let by a retired soldier, 
and was always in arrear with his rent; the landlord ‘finished by growing 
angry, and made him sign a paper, by which he left all his things in pawn till 
payment of the debt. Returning home that evening, Nekrassof found the door 
closed; the soldier denied knowing him, and affirmed that he never had a 
lodger of his name. What was he to do, with an empty purse, on that wet 
and cold autumn night? ° 

For a long time he wandered about the streets; then, weary and benumbed, 
he sat down on the steps of a shop and burst into tears. An old beggar 
passing by with a boy took pity on him, and asked him to follow them. 
Nekrassof had no choice left, and soon found himself in a large room, full of 
beggars of both sexes and all ages. “Here is a man who can read and 
write,” said his protector, introducing him to the company, “ and he is with- 
out a refuge; give him something to drink.” They offered him a glass of gin, 
and an old woman made him a coarse kind of bed. When he awoke they were 
all gone except her. “ Write me an attestation,” said she ; “I can’t do without 
one.” Having done what she asked, Nekrassof left her, with fifteen coppers in 
his pocket which she had given him for his pains. 

While a student he subsisted by giving lessons, correcting proof-sheets, and 
writing for the press ; but all these resources were very precarious, and he still 
often wanted the merest necessaries, and frequently remained without dinner. In 
the meantime, he became intimate with rich young men, his fellow students, 
thus learning to measure the contrast between wealth and poverty, and tasting 
of the pleasures reserved to the former. In spite of his poverty, his genius 
made him play a prominent part in company ; he appreciated the advantages 
of wealth, and determined not to remain for ever excluded from them. 

He soon convinced himself that, badly prepared for the University studies as he 
was, they were of no real use to him, and he exchanged them for a literary career. 
His first poem, “The Thought,” dates from 1838, and though his “ Dreams and 
Songs,” which appeared in 1840, was severely handled by the best critic of 
the epoch, Belinsky, this failure did not discourage him, After some time his 
poetical talent was duly recognized, and his further works obtained a great 
success. At the age of twenty-six his fame had grown so far that he could 
fearlessly enter upon the career of a journalist, and buy, in conjunction with 
the novelist Panaief, a monthly review named The Contemporary, founded by 
Poushkine some years before. From that time till his death, that is to say, 
during a period of thirty years, Nekrassof never ceased to labour as jour- 
nalist and as poet, standing at the head of The Contemporary, and from 1868 
at that of The Annals of the Country, our two best Reviews. The success of 
his publications brought with it a large income, and the days of poverty 
never returned to trouble our poet any more. 

Nevertheless, Nekrassof’s personal experiences were very favourable to the 
growth of his talent, and he would scarcely have described with such truth and 
vividness the depths of human misery, if he had not fathomed them himself 
before tasting the advantages of wealth. It is true that in his prosperity, he 
did not lead a life in accordance with his theories, and that he frequently forgot 
the sufferings of his brethren while revelling in pleasures unworthy of his 
genius, but he had only to take up his pen to recollect the past antl the dark 
side of life so familiar to him in his earlier days. 
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Amongst the author’s longer poems, the most remarkable are those entitled, 
“Russian Women,” and the humorous epic named, “ Who lives Happily in 
Russia?” The former relates the truthful adventures of noble and rich ladies, 
who have voluntarily renounced all the advantages of their- social standing -to 
follow their husbands, involved in. the political conspiracy of .December} 1829, 
to the mines of Siberia. The chiefiinterest of. the work consists in-the historical 
truth of the facts, but the attempt to put. them into. verse cannot be. called 
successful. There is much affectation in treating. the subject, a searching for 
rhymes and noisy effects that spoil the pathetic and simple. story of conjugal 
life and self-denial, clearly.marking: that, the theme is not jn: the author's. line. 

The second of the:poems.mentioned above belongs on: the: contrary to the 
best and the most original of ‘Nekrassof’s works. The subject is the following: 
Seven peasants,.engaged in a lively talk, get suddenly puzzled by the question, 
“ Whose life isthe happiest?” and each-of them expresses-his own opinion.. The 
first said,.it isthe landlord’s; the second the clerk’s..: The third. gave it for 
the priest, two brothers for the fat merchant, an old man thought.1t must be 
the minister’s,:and the seventh named: the Czar. As nobody was disposed to 
yield, they quarrelled and fought, after which they laughed at. their folly and 
determined..to: travel :and.:find .out: the riddle. . ..A. bird which ‘they caught 
meanwhile, promised.them.as.a reward for its deliverance a magic’carpet, that 
would furnish them with food, gin, and clothing till their return home. 

Thus provided .they made a solemn vow'not to: g0 back to their home till 
they found an answer to their question, and entered on their. pilgrimage: . The 
first-person they: met was a priest. . They immediately ‘stopped him and. asked 
the question.... The :priest, when he got over. his. fright at being so. abruptly 
stopped, meditated a. moment and answered: “I-shall'tell you the whole 
truth, and then you may draw the conclusion yourselves. ¿In what does happi- 
ness. consist? . Don’t you think it. means. peace, wealth, and. honour? Now. hear 
how I-pass my days.” After that introduction, the. priest relates how he is 
troubled every moment with calls. to baptize, to administer the communion,-to 
marry, and bury.;.:he tells how.badly he is paid since .the..nobility do not: live 
any more at their country seats, how: the peasants laugh at him, take for a bad 
omen their.meeting him,—in a word, how little peace, wealth, and honour falls 
to his lot. The truthfulness of the ‘tale is ‘so evident, that the advocate of his 
happiness feels very.much humbled, and the priest is for ever dismissed from 
among the candidates for fortunate life. Coada | FH 
After this. first failure our..travellers arrive at a village fair and see a 
great gathering of people busy:amusing themselves, and more .or Jess drunk. 
This sight being very tempting,.- they: asked the magic carpet for..gin, and 
having enjoyed it, feel the wish to return home to their wives; .in order 
to hasten that moment and: fulfil the rash vow given, they mix themselves 
with the crowd; and offer wine to each who can declare himself. happy. 
Though some laugh at: them, the offer is too tempting not to find others 
ready to accept it. The first that presents himself is a retired sexton, as 
thin as a skeleton; he gives a speech to the effect that happiness cannot be 
measured by gold, furs, or precious-stones, but that it consists in resignation : 
“When the sun warms me and a glass of gin comforts my mind, I feel happy,” 
concludes he. But the peasants refuse.to give him this glass on which he counts, 
and laughing bid him go his. way. `: 

The next candidate is an old woman, who affirms:that she is happy, because 
her turnips have grown uncommonly well that year; and. though she uses 
much eloquence to depict how large they. are, our inquirers do not believe. her, 
and send her away... sett 0 ae cp et 

She is succeeded by an asthmatic soldier, decorated with medals, and eager 
to get a drink by-declaring himself a happy man. “ Now, do tell the truth: 
what is a soldier’s. happiness? ” asked they... “In the first place,” answers he, 
“is it not® good luck to have. been tn twenty battles without being killed? 
Secondly, did I not always feel half starved in times of peace, without dying? 
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And thirdly, have I not been cruelly flogged for great and small offences, and 
yet survived all those punishments?” This time the peasants were’ con- 
vinced. “Thou art right, old man; nobody can dispute thy happiness,” ex- 
claimed the company, and drank the soldier’s health. , 

It would be too long to reproduce all the tales that our in uirers heard 
during their travels, but their meeting. with a nobleman, degerves to be 
mentioned, as illustrating, though in an exaggerated form, the present situa- 
tion of the Russian landed gentry, as also the views of the author on that matter. 
The specimen presented here cannot be called proud or haughty; when he has 
convinced himself that the peasants, who dared to stop his carriage on the 
road, do not mean any harm, but want only to be enlightened on such an in- 
teresting question as . happiness, he readily consents to answer it, and, sitting 
down on the grass, begins thus: “I promised to tell you the truth, and yet J 
do not know how to begin. - You are, no doubt, very respectable men, but 
your learning is defective, and. you ought first to understand the meaning of 
the word noble or gentleman. Tell me; my friends, have you heard anything 
about the genealogical tree?”. ‘Woods and forests are well known to us, and 
there .is no tree that we have not seen,” replied.the peasants. “ You do not 
understand; I will speak more. plainly. My pedigree is a very famous one. ` 
My paternal ancestor is mentioned. in historical documents of two and a-half 
centuries ago; he played with.a bear for the amusement of the Czar, for which 
he got a present of good cloth, and was afterwards torn to pieces by the beast. 
You understand me now?” « Certainly; we all have seen the drivers of 
bears wandering through the country, and Jmow. them well”. “You are 
farther. than ever from. my meaning. .Listen:.the paternal ancestor. who 
amused the Czar with the bear is not so ancient as the one on my mother’s side : 
the latter got involved in a.conspiracy to burn: Moscow and plunder the crown, 
for which he was sentenced. to death three hundred years ago. Do you guess 
now where my genealogical tree comes from?” «i Yes, and thou art, so to 
say, an apple from that tree?” asked the peasants. “ Well hit ; now you 
aoa own that the older the tree, the more its bearer'is worthy of respect and 

onours.” i 

' After that the nobleman tells them his sad story, how the emancipation of the 
serfs has deprived him of his power and wealth, and reduced him to his present 
miserable condition. he sketch of his former life belongs to the best pages 
of the poem, and translation cannot give here an adequate idea. Even his 
hearers cannot but sympathize with his sorrow when, relating his lost splen- 
dour, he says: “A Frenchman has never dreamt of such monster feasts that 
we gave, lasting not days, but. weeks and months. The fat geese, the sweet 
wine, the performers, the bands of music, the whole regiment of servants, 
were all our own. I alone kept five cooks and a baker, two farriers, an 
upholsterer, seventeen musicians, and twenty-two hunters . . .” 
. At these words the speaker became silent, and, burying his face in his 
hands, sighed deeply. Then, passing to the. present, he painted it in the 
blackest colours. “ And now,” said he, “what do we see? The pretty 
Squire’s house is pulled down and turned into a heap of bricks; his garden and 
park, his old trees, are hewn down by the peasant’s axe... I am ashamed to 
pass through the. village, where the peasant sits still and does not stir at my 
approach. In the forests it.is.not the sound of the hunting-horn that is heard 
now, but that of robbers and thieves. Who is to keep watch in the woods ? 
Half of the fields remain. unploughed, and order has disappeared from our 
wretched land. .... .. They tell us, learn, toil, but they forget to whom they 
are talking. I am not a rough peasant; I am, by the Lord’s grace,.a Russian 
gentleman, and I have.been, taught what means pride and delicacy of feelings. 
Our higher classes do not learn to labour. Even a poor clerk will never consent 
to sweep his floor or heat-his stove. Without boasting, I have lived for.forty 
years in the country and.am not able. tó find out the difference between an ear 
of wheat and that of barley, while they go on preaching, toil. And in case we 
really erred in believing that our aim was to sustain the dignity of the national 
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aristocracy by hunting, feasting, and living by the labour of other men, why 
were we not told so earlier? What have I learned and what have I seen 
during my whole life? I stood gaping in the air, wore a gorgeous livery, 
threw away the people's earnings, thinking that it would go on like that for 
ever. . . . Andsuddenly—oh God! . . . » 

The landlord wept bitterly at the thought of what had befallen him, and the 
soft-hearted peasants were on the point of doing the same. So they parted 
with the new knowledge that happiness was not the lot of gentlefolks. Where 
was it then to be found? Their following inquiries did not prove more suc- 
cessful, and they went home, without having solved the riddle. 

Such is the colour of Nekrassof’s:poetry, and it may easily be guessed how 
great his influence must have been on the young generation. He became one 
of the strongest pillars of the realistic and radical school, and, compared to his 
vigorous and fiery muse, the lyrical-and esthetical poetry of his competitors 
seemed pale and, insipid. The same evolution that we have seen accomplished 
in the noveléook place also in poetry; it was declared to be the only medium 
through which new ideas about equality and fraternity were to be propagated, 
the art and the genius itself being quite unworthy of notice. We possess till now 

„a species of critics who measure poets by this test: these give the preference to 

Nekrassof not only over all contemporaries, but even over our unrivalled Poush- 
kine, because the latter, living at the epoch of Byronism, did not understand 
the people’s woes and the radical views of our days. However, it is a curious 
fact, that Nekrassof, in spite of his fame, could form no school, and stands 
alone; the men of poetical talents actually existing, Maikof, Fete, Polonsky, 
belong all to the æsthetical school, which has kept its ground despite the fiery 
opposition raised against it. Thus his style died with him,—a proof that its 
force and vitality lay not in the author’s tendency, but in his talent, and that 
itis absurd to make the last dependent on the first. : l 


If the poetry of our time has in itself an interest, independent of that of art, 
the theatre may certainly, with still more right, claim the same; to study it is 
the best means to make a thorough acquaintance with the inner life of Russia. 

Our national theatre, though of much more recent date than that of other 
European countries, possesses nevertheless a large share of originality. It 
certainly cannot exist exclusively by its own supplies, and borrows without 
scruple from the repertory of its masters, the French and German stages; but 
besides these, it produces quite original dramatic works, which could scarcely 
be played or understood by other nations. . 

Theatrical performances were quite unknown in Russia till the seventeenth 
century, and the first play mentioned in history was in the year 1672, when 
foreign actors performed in the presence of the Czar Alexis, Peter the Great's 
father, a-tragedy entitled “Judith.” The sovereign being very much pleased 
with it, his subjects took these actors for a pattern, and tried to do the same. 
The first company of actors was chiefly composed of serfs belonging to the 
boiarine Matreof, and partly of poor clerks. Their pecuniary means were so 
small, that in the year 1678, they presented a petition to the Czar, complaining 
of hunger and having no boots to wear. The Czar, taking pity on them, gave 
them small wages. The repertory of the time consisted of religious dramas 
and mysteries, imported from Poland and written in bad verse. 

The reforms of Peter the Great did not extend to the theatre, with the ex- 
ception of a very coarse translation of some plays of Molière, which was done 
by his orders. The history of our stage properly begins in 1756, with the foun- 
dation of the first theatre, under the management of Soumarokof, one of the best 
dramatic authors of the last century. Imitation of foreign models was 
naturally prevalent at first, but during the last fifty years the national 
stage became an arena where mighty talents disclosed themselves. The 
classical pmy of Griboiedof, called “ Tire Misfortune of being Clever,” and that 
of Gogol, “ The Revisers,” are still heard with the greatest pleasure, though 
the social sores they bewail and turn into ridicule have changed their aspect 
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since the reforms of the present reign, for true art always maintains its sway, 
independently of actuality. 

These authors were succeeded by one whom we still reckon amongst 
our contemporaries, and who has been indefatigably enriching our repertory 
with original plays for more than a quarter of a century. Ostrovsky 
belongs to the fine literary pleiad that revealed itself in the last years of 
Nicholas’ reign and that counts Tourgheneff, Tolstoy, Pissemsky, Dostoievsky, 
and many others, in its constellation. Whilst the novelists directed chiefly 
their weapons against serfdom, and painted the moral evils arising there- 
from, Ostrovsky, devoted his pen to another social class and chose as sub- 
ject for his dramas the manners of Russian tradesmen. That class, especially 
when its members belong to the Old Church or Dissenters, which is often the 
case, forms a sort of caste, living apart from the nobility and workmen, and 
having its special manners, customs, and ideas. It was very little known out- 
side, and literature did not pay to it much attention before Ostrovsky submitted 
it to a thorough inquiry, illustrating its peculiarities in a series of interesting 
plays, and drawing it from the darkness into the daylight. One of the first 
facts made evident by that inquiry was, that family despotism is not the ex- 
clusive product of serfdom, and that it can be fostered by other causes, 
amongst which wealth joined to ignorance plays an active part. The rich 
and uneducated tradesman proved to be more tyrannical and self-willed, less 
capable of self-control-and of true humanity, than even the owner of serfs, and 
the use many of them made of their arbitrary power really surpasses every 
conception. Money is a very dangerous weapon in the hands of the ignorant 
man, and this tyrannical power was perpetuated from one generation to another. 
The children, receiving only the lowest kind of education, and constantly seeing 
their father tyrannizing over their mother, as well as over themselves and all 
his subordinates, became convinced that such was the destination of man, and 
waited impatiently for the moment when they could exercise the same power 
in a similar manner. 

In nearly all the plays of Ostrovsky we find the head of the house and the 
firm endowed with tyrannical power over his inmates; his manner of using: it 
is designated by a new term, invented by the author, and not translatable into 
a foreign language: a samodoor means an‘ absurd person, in whom folly is mixed 
with vanity and obstinacy, and the appellation has become not less popular 
in our country than that of a nihilist, introduced by Tourgheneff. The wealth 
of which the samodoor is continually boasting gives him much trouble at the 
same time; he is always thinking of increasing it by legal or illegal means, or 
of enjoying it in a particular way, obliging other people to submit to his whims 
and humble themselves before his will. If he is married, his wife becomes his 
first victim ; he likes to frighten her by shouting and abusing her, and to see her 
trembling with fear. His sons are not better treated, and they revenge them- 
selves by laughing at him behind his back, cheating him in every possible way, 
and squandering beforehand the funds that he amasses. If he is a widower, 
and an old man, his greatest wish is to find a poor girl in distress, whom he 
obliges, through her family bowing before his fortune, to forsake her young’ 
lover and marry him. 

Such are the tyrants of the play. As to the young heroes, they are generally 
of two kinds: if they belong to the ruined nobility, they seek to marry, or to 
deceive a rich tradesman’s daughter for the sake of her money,—a speculation 
that was very much the fashion some years ago,—and are snobs, or dissipated, 
giddy fellows. If, on the contrary, they are of the same origin with the heroine, 
they distinguish themselves by timidity, silliness, and the most complete 
ignorance. They are poor, and afraid of everybody, chiefly of their master, 
and their love is often of a comical kind. There are a few exceptions, where 
they inspire real sympathy, but in, most plays their lady-love proves to have 
more courage than they; she frequéntly assists them in word® and deed, 
and we cannot help wondering how she keeps on loving such timid and 
helpless beings. 
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The uneducated wives; trembling before their -husbands, are nevertheless 
often endowed with more sense than their tyrants; and if the ‘latter could 
condescend to listen to their advice, they would often gain by it.,, The life of 
those women is passed in drinking tea, paying visits, thinking of dress- as long as 
‘they are young, and-gossiping; but the most important affair of their existence 
is to search for husbands for their daughters, as soon as, the, latter.are of an 
age tobe married. Here- Ostrovsky -introduces one of his best, types, the 
féinale match-maker, who is' to ‘be found ‘in’;almost every one of his plays. 
These sly ‘and, often witty women, who-earn their bread by learning the secrets 
of families: and ‘helping’ every one, as long- as they see their. profit in doing’. so, 
are painted to'perfection, and add much,to’,the..success of the performance. 
They wander'from house to house, flattering everybody, always intent on 
retting’a ‘presentyor ‘at least something to. eat and: to. drink, for. their pains, 
quité ready to ‘sell-their services to him who. bids,the most, as well as to tell 
any fib.: Thè rich tradesman’s wife and daughters, weary. with idleness, and 
not ‘knowinge how: to kill time ‘that -hangs heavily on their hands, cannot live 
without the company-of--such female ‘friends, who bring. some diversion into 
their tedious life. ‘Their‘coming immediately enlivens'the heavy atmosphere ; 
they are’the bearers of news from the outer world, they gossip- about neigh; 
bours, and nobody is better informed-in the; art of telling fortunes and laying out 
cards. ‘But‘in spite of their -slyness, they do not always gain the victory, and 
are sometimes cheated in-their turn by their employers, who. bribe them ‘with 
golden promises, arid end by deceiving them. The same observation applies to 
the despotic heads-of families, ‘;whose- dishonest. calculations are sometimes 
defeated by the meek and docile tools, of whose allegiance.they -neyer doubted. 

In ond of the best:of this author’srplays, called, We shall. Settle our Accounts 
between Ourselves,” the -head.,of the commercial firm, ‘not. satisfied with: his 
fortune; schemés a'false bankruptey- with jthe.aid of his Clerk. The latter, saved 
by him from utter misery, 'and-brought- up-in his-house»seems quite deyoted to 
his master, and constantly expresses his gratitude and good-feeling towards 
him, so that Bolshof -néeveridoubts his-sincerity. Accustomed as he is to see 
everybody bowing to his will ‘and flattering him, how could he suspect of 
falseness' the -wretched Lazarus, «who! owed-everything to his generosity ? 
Bolshof has an only daughter, who, ‘has been for,some years in a fashionable 
school at Moscow, where'she learned some scraps of bad French, and a little music 
and dancing. Though she' only dreams of amusements. and marriage, she- fancies 
herself above-her station, and especially above: her, mother, whom she considers 
as veryignorant: and badly educated:. ‘She: quarrels with her all day long, 
which doés not: prevent ler mother from doting upon her Olympia, and fancying 
her unhappy because she has attained her nineteenth year without getting a 
husband.’ 'T'his-kind-mother- naturally: requires the assistance of her friend: the 
match-maker, and thé latter:soon boasts of having discovered a real, treasure of 
a bridegroom, young,rich, handsome, and: noble. Olympia is overjoyed at the 
prospect of such án alliance, and waits' with feverish anxiety for the promised 
introduction, not shaving the. least “suspicion that .her. fate has been: otherwise 
fixed by her father: ca l 

Speculating on his false bankruptcy, Bolshof conceives the brilliant idea, of 
giving his daugliter in marriage to :Lazarus, and bestowing on them his whole 
fortune, in order the better to,.cheat his creditors. On hearing her fate 
Olympia makes an attempt at revolt, even her mother feels so indignant that 
she forgets:for.a moment her bondage, and overwhelms her dreaded lord with 
the bitterest reproaches ; but the. heroes of Ostrovsky despise too soundly the 
opinions of: women to--pay-much attention to their words, and the father 
remains inflexible.’ Meanwhile, Lazarus has made good use of his time: after 
having bribed the match-maker.,to tell Olympia that .her intended lover has 
refused to be introduced-to her, and: thus removed every hope. of a better 
marriage, te paints. to the young git] her future life in such enchanting 
colours that she forgets her former schemes and readily consents to obey her 
father’s will. 
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The end of the -story is very like: that of “ Kirig-Lear.”., Lazarus is no 
sooner married and: put in possession of: his patronis funds, than he, forgets 
all the obligations he owes-him,.and refuses to-part with the money-that he 
promised -to keep: as „depositary. '; Bolshof is putini prison-for, debt .by his 
creditors, ard his ‘son-in-law, with the connivance of; his daughter,'leaves him 
there, preferring-toilead a gay and luxurious, life-to, liberating him..: Even the 
match-maker whom ie employed: in his favour does not receivé the: promised 
sum, and leaves his house insulting’ him: cs} à Tae he Mas gh as 

In another play, t Povertyis no Vice,” the same‘abusive power of the head of 
the family meets with a. better end,—thanksionly to chance, however: ,/Tortzof 
is not Jess imperious and absolute: than; Bolshof, and his wife may be: called 
a copy of the one we have seen. . His daughter Luba, on the contrary, 
not being spoilt by school, like Olympia, shows much. more ,softness and 
obedience. ‘She is in love with-her father’s ;clerk, Dmitry, who;deserves her 
regard by his-good heart and’ exemplary ,conduct; but when Tortzof: decides 
to give her.hand to his old.and immoral companion; Africanof, she submits, 
after shedding some tears. Her mother also-does.not see any: other, way than 
to weep; and: when Dmitry reveals .to them, the blackness of Africanof’s soul, 
entreating Luba to fly with .him,: they. both; answer: with sighs:and refuse to 
take ‘such a step: “ How:can live: without my fatheris blessing?” says the 
girl.. “If I am;unhappy-with the husband chosen! by him,,I .shall:leastways 
be innocent, and nobody will have the right: to reproach. me,” ,, as 

Thus nothing could have saved.the victim from :her,fate if-a brother of 
Tortzof, who thad been: ruined and deceived by-Africanof,: did») not: make his 
appearance at the last moment. -Coming in. quite, drunk, he insults ,the proud 
bridegroom, who, taking offence, asks- satisfaction in such a rough manner 
that Tortzof grows angry in his turn. Neither of the two samodoors will consent 
to humble! himself, and -Tortzof ends by declaring that the engagement is 
broken: off. Perceiving at that -very moment Dmitry entering the room, he 
calls ‘the. poor. clerk, whom he has abused and: wronged all his life, and pro- 
claims him the affianced lover of Luba. , T 

Thus one: whim mended the evil done by the. other, and the obedient girl 
saw ‘herself united to the object: of-her- love.: -But was it-possible.to count 
always-upon such chance to save the victims of ;the arbitrary will exercised 
by coarse and uneducated men ? a ee ; 

In “ The Storm,” no such good luck, comes to the rescue of the sufferers, 
and this drama is perhaps-the most touching of all the author’s plays. The 
insufferable family despotism-is presented herejunder its worst form, per- 
sonified by the will of a mother-in-law on-one,side and.of an-uncle, on the 
other. The heroine, named Catherine Kabanof, is living, together with her weak 
husband; under:the cruel rule.of his mother,;who treats, them both like babies, 
interferes in every word they speak, and plagues them the livelong day. Her 
‘son; not daring to contradict her, has only}one wish—to: escape from her, in 
order to drink and enjoy himself. . Though loving his, wife,for her beauty, he 
never dreams of protecting her, and.is quite. indifferent to; her sufferings. To 
her misfortune, Catherine-is endowed with a loving heart-and a passionate 
ee Meeting a young: man-nearly as--unhappy.as herself through the 
‘persecutions of a. hot-brained .and brutal,uncle,»she is not able to:resist: his 
love. Before yielding, she tries desperately to save herself; she begs her 
husband, who is going away for some weeks,.to ‘take her with him; she 
entreats him to demand of her a dreadful oath that she will speak to no man 
in his absence; but all-in vain. , Her silly husband: only laughs at her words, 
while. his wicked mother scolds her. it 

The sin committed, Catherine is half mad with fear and remorse. During a 
storm, -in which she- beholds the-wrath: of. the Lord, she confesses all to her 
husband, in presence of his mother and.many;other persons., From that hour, 
her life becomes a real martyrdom, and, not able to endure it any donger, she 
drowns herself. The most characteristic personages of the play are the old 
woman Kabanof, ruling the family without the least feeling of pity, and 
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bemoaning at the same time the perverseness of manners and the disobedience 
of children, and the merchant Dikoi, the lover’s uncle, whose unbounded self- 
will is chiefly the result of his stinginess. He is so avaricious and so fond of 
money, that he cannot bear the idea of parting ,with it, and each time he is 
asked for it, he pretends to fly into a passion in order to frighten his creditors. 
Seeing him in such a state, they often prefer postponing their claims to 
encountering his wrath, and he contrives thus to keep his purse longer full. 

The consequence of this despotic power is to foster weakness and hypocrisy 
in its victims, and making allowance for some exceptions, we generally feel as 
little sympathy with the persecuted as with the persecutors. Ostrovsky is 
not an apostle of revolt, and he does not believe in its efficacy, either in public 
or private life. In his works the oppressed know only one virtue—resigna- 
tion, and when their sufferings grow beyond endurance, they seek refuge in 
death, never trying to overcome their tyrants or to escape from their rule. In 
one of his plays, the wife:of a drunkard who is-in love with another woman 
and thinks ef murdering: her, is bold enough to desert him, but her parents, 
meeting the fugitive on her way, bring her back to the husbahd’s roof and 
make her ashamed .of her purpose. “ What God has’ joined no man has a 
right to put asunder,” say they to the young woman, explaining to her that 
no faults and no offences on the part of her husband can justify her quitting 
his house: who knows if he may not repent, or perhaps fall ill and diè with- 
out her, which would be a dreadful sin ? 

In another drama, “Don’t Get into Another Man’s Sledge,” the filial dis- 
obedience is cruelly punished. A young girl falls in love with a nobleman, 
who wants to marry her only for her money, and, in spite of her father’s refusal, 
runs away with him. Learning at the first station that her father is decided 
to disinherit her and that there is no chance of touching his heart, he instantly 
throws off the mask he has worn till then, brutally tells the girl he never 
loved her, arid refuses to pursue their journey. She goes back to her father, ’ 
whose anger seems too great for forgiveness, but, happily for her, a rejected. 
suitor comes to the rescue and claims her as his wife. 

The state of things revealed by these dramas is far from being a favourable 
one, but it may be comforting to think that they chiefly paint a period belong- 
ing to the past, and’ that the reforms of our time have not been without 
influence on the manners of this class. The new military duty has played 
nearly the same part in reference to the tradesmen, as the emancipation of 
serfs in regard to the gentry and peasantry, totally modifying their life and 
their current notions. The impossibility of exemption from military service by 
the aid of money produced quite a revolution in the ideas and habits of that 
class; their wealth met for the first time an obstacle that it could not over- 
. come, and they learned then the useful lesson, that in some respects education 
was more valuable than money. That exemption from the hard soldier's lot 
which all their fortune could not buy for their sons, was obtained by the poor 
student, whom they were wont to despise as a beggar. Their pride was 
humbled, and their obstinacy broken; learning and education, which they had 
hitherto considered as an evil, tending to estrange their sons and to put an end 
to their unlimited authority, became now the only means of redeeming them 
from a soldier’s life. -Ignorance and removal from all other circles had given 
them the appearance of a caste and fostered their family despotism; now that 
the new genération is obliged to frequent the same schools as the other classes, 
light has necessarily been let into all these dark recesses, and tradesmen begin 
to renounce their old traditions and mingle with other people. Religion is 
nearly the only cause that continues'to keep them apart, for Dissenters do not 
like to mix with the adherents of the dominant Church, and are much more 
rigorous in the observance of rites ; however, the new generation not being so 
zealous in religious matters as' the old one, we may hope that this last impedi- 
` ment to a general union of all classes will not last, very long. aoe 


MR. MALLOCK’S CLAIM ON BEHALF OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. OS 


I. 
THE PLAUSIBILITY AND PERIL OF EXTREMES, 


Pate toa of the Roman Catholic religion have repeatedly 
challenged members of other Christian communions to show 
that there is any standing-ground between a docile submission to the 
claims of Rome and utter Pyrrhonism. The most thorough-going 
maintenance of this position that.I have seen is the treatise entitled 
“ Elémens de Philosophie Catholique, par M. Abbé Combalot, 1833,” 
in which many celebrated systems of philosophy are supposed to 
drive logical thinkers to the position, “Il faut étre Catholique ou 
sceptique.” “The negation of a solitary item of Catholic beliefs will 
lead every consistent mind to scepticism.” This position is Eee 
in detail by the learned abbé. 
The gist of the argument of Mr. W. H. Mallock’s article, o 
“The Future of Faith,” in the March number of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, is a reproduction of this plausible pretension. The position 
said to be taken by the Church of Rome is supposed to render her 
impervious to the shafts of criticism, and we are told that “the pillars” 
on which Protestant Christianity builds any remaining faith in God, 
in right, in immortality, in ai crumble to dust in the atmo- 
sphere of modern doubt. 

This is “a short and easy way” with Deists, ih Theists, and Pan- 
theists, with the orthodox and other Christian Churches of the 
East, with the Anglican, Presbyterian, and other Churches of Great 
Britain and America. It is a smart but unconvincing method of 
‘dealing with the various forms which the one great faith has assumed 
wherever Christian ideas have fairly come into contact with the sinful 
and sorrowful heart of man. It may be tre that “ countless clever 
men who have much to do, and’ Gountless clever women ‘who have 
nothing to do,” “a great mass of our educated ponhes who still call 
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themselves Protestants, blurt out much cant of scepticism and immoral 
speculation, and afford, in the style of their religious vagaries, “ count- 


less studies for the humourist.” A caricature of their unreasoning faith - 


and baseless profession may easily be drawn, but the question ought 
to be put to Mr. Mallock, “whether or ‘no Roman Catholic society has 
ever been exposed to similar disintegration ? ” Has Romé taken no 
part in the production of & scepticism alike fashionable and hopeless ? 
If we were disposed to bandy charges of this kind, a sketch of the 
effect of Romish transcendentalism upon the educated laity and fashion- 
able women of French and Italian society would not be free from 
edifying satire. A simple induction from: facts would settle the 
question whether Roman or Protestant Christianity has been the more 
successful in accentuating and exasperating the recoil of reason from 
the traditions of faith. The history of the Renascence and the whole 
story of Voltairianism would make startling revelations on this theme. 
When the Roman Catholic is led to question any essential doctrine of his 
Church,—such, e.g., as the reality of the sacramental miracle,—he is in 


imminent danger of utterly breaking with Christianity. Protestant com- 


munions and Protestant dogmatism have, as a simple matter of historic 
fact, saved untold millions from the perilous license and terrible despair 
which sprang out of the revolt of human nature against the assump- 
tions, the exclusiveness, the incomprehensible metaphysic of Rome. 

It is easier to adopt a sharply defined extreme than to balance 
probabilities. The innate laziness of “the countless clever men” often 


leads them alike in politics and in theology to seek rest in an extreme | 


and so-called logical position. In the pungent atmosphere of modern 
thought many feel compelled either to exert their verifying faculty 
‘to the utmost, or to relinquish the exercise altogether. It may be that 
‘those who yield either to the one temptation or the other are alike 


forfeiting their natural birthright. The man-who ina troubled but - 


‘hasty spirit throws himself into the arms of an infallible guide, un- 
doubtedly saves himself some mental anxiety, but he does it at the 


expense of the highest faculty which God has given him. If, on the ' 


other hand, he reasons and inquires until the very reality of his own 


ego ceases to disturb his day-dream, and bis God has vanished into _ 
“the infinite azure,” we not only mourn over his loss, but accuse him 


of rejecting a thousand sources of spirit-light which were accessible. 
Gleams of heavenly radiance from behind the sun mingle in the 


common daylight, and he has not heeded them. The message of the - 


Church, the lessons of history, the spirit of the, Bible, the open grave, 


the whisper of conscience, above all the spirit of the Father and of the ` 


Son revealed to him in the life and work and supreme authority of the 
living Christ, are all speaking to him. dn lazy petulance he must have 
turned away from these voices that were sounding in his ears, but 
which he has been too supercilious to disentangle and interpret. : 
The two extremes which Mr. Mallock has exhibited with so much 
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ingenuity by the impetuosity and plausibility with which they are 
simultaneously pressed on our attention, do all but demonstrate the 
falsehood of both. In calling attention to this estimate of the situation, 
I do not forget that Auguste Comte was never weary of declaring 
that the discipline and order of the Catholic hierarchy, and the com- 
plexity and comprehensiveness of its dogmas, were the chefs d'œuvre of 
human intelligence: nor do I forget that Positivists generally regard 
Protestantism, in all its forms, as blundering and fumbling in the 
transitional “metaphysical stage” of human knowledge. Important 
as this testimony is, and I would not undervalue its significance, 
Positivism and Nihilism, Agnosticism, Materialism, and all other ’isms 
which repudiate the hypothesis of a God asa superfluous incumbrance, 
are weird sisters of one birth. They face this generation of ours with 
the same terrible grimace, the same heartless indifference to the 
exceeding bitter cry which is now plercing heaven, by reason of the 
wounds they have inflicted and the horror of great darkness which 
they have evoked from the abyss. 

Mr. Mallock, or at least the author of “The New Republic,” in pro- 
fuse caricature represents the apostles of Agnosticism and Positivism, 
as kid-gloved and scented for luxurious and refined society, but-anon 
Gf I may parody his representation) rushing out into the darkness and 
Incongruously playing with “ bulls-eyes” on the edge of a precipice, 
over which a boiling mist is pouring, while, from the noisy waves below 
them, the cries of shipwrecked sailors are heard in their last agony. 
The apostles are rather bored with their own inconclusive and con- 
tradictory speculations; they despair of giving any help to the dying 
men, and so they depart to whist, iced-champagne, and private 
theatricals. The rough satire of “The New Republic” is not a fair 
representation of the earnestness and persistency of some of the 
“clever men” who are forcing upon us the “results” of hypothetic 
science and the “conclusions ” of the “ higher criticism.” Surely no sen- 
sible man can believe that the last “result” or the last word of science 
has yet been spoken on the “ hypothesis of a God,” or on the possi- 
bility and immense probability of “ miracle.” It is moreover unques- 
tionable that the “ higher criticism ” of the records of divine revelation 
is not the “ highest” which scholarship can attain, —but it does seem 
to my very humble judgment as certain as any truth of science, that 
the scientific method of observation, experiment, and induction, and 
that the historic methods of evidence and comparison, are the precise 
antipodes of the methods by which, on Mr. Mallock’s showing, Rome 
professes to arrive at truth. The amount of truth excogitated by 
scientific process, the positive conclusions of experience and reason, do 
throw very grave and most inconvenient doubt on the fundamental 
placita of Popes, i.e., that theix predecessors as well as themselves have 
never mistaken their way and can never err. The Tridentine defini- 
tions of the Eucharistic miracle, ega, are infinitely difficult for the 
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unbiassed scientist to place in any category of thought. If there be 
any truth in the confident negations of modern Agnosticism ; if our 
later critics are on the right track in their refusal to admit any super- 
natural element in our sacred books; if the dazzling application of 
the principle of evolution to social science as well as to the origin of 
species, to the moral conscience as well as to the religious sentiment, 
deserves the serious attention which Mr. Mallock concedes ; still more, 
if these critical processes are valid and the results certain, then the 
claims of Rome have become unthihkable.. Her entire. system Is 
a towering castle of cards. Itis a mere question of time. Tridentine 
and Vatican definitions are superseded. They may be blown through 
a thousand trumpets, but nothing can make them truths. They may 
be believed® for another thousand years by hundreds of millions ; 
but that peculiarity does not and never will transform them into 
realities. The subtle dogmata of Buddhists. have been accepted 


for a longer time over a wider area of human life, but they are not 


therefore true. The clear sweep of the supernatural made by these 
thinkers leaves no place for Rome. But lam equally disposed to urge, 


on the other hand, that if we pass from the temple of the Zeit-Geist to the - | 


Vatican Council; if we familiarize ourselves with the history óf the 
Papacy, and the extraordinary victories of the Chúrch of Rome over 
different forms of civilization; if we observe the intensity and. pas- 
sion of conviction that it has inspired, the splendid genius that it has 
captivated, the saintly virtues by. which | it has been adorned, the 
clearness with which it knows its own mind, and the unswerving pur- 
pose with which it pursues its age-long course ; if, moreover, we witness 
in some world-renowned temple a great Catholic ceremonial of 
worship, of sacrament, of faith, we are irresistibly impelled to the con- 


clusion that religious faith and practice cannot be all sentiment and 
moonshine, that the supernatural sphere of things is too vital, too 
commanding, too real, to be explained away. It comes to this, that 
_ the “extreme” of scepticism renders the complicated system of Roman 


dogmatism an anachronism, and is undermining it in every region of 
thought; and on the ‘other hand, the enormous vitality of religious 
society, as embodied in the Church of Rome, proclaims the fallacies, 
lacunes, and defects, that vitiate the methods and pretensions of 


scepticism. If so, if these two forces are at work in human thought, 


the truth of things lies with neither the one nor the other, but must 
exist between these two loud-resounding hosts. It is with neither of 
them. Rome knows too much, and assumes immeasurably more than 
she can prove. Materialism and religious Agnosticism have ignored 
too. much, and have with unscientific haste rushed to conclusions ` 
which the human mind will certainly reject. "Rome for a thousand 
years has borne witness to certain undying truths which no scepticism 
will ever disprove. Criticism, on the other hand, has demolished some 
positions which no learning, no dogmatism, can ever reinstate, and 
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positive science has taken possession of certain truths which the 
Church can never by any amount of anathema transform into untruths. 

The truth of God lies between these two extremes, neither with 
scepticism nor with Rome, and if so, why not with the so-called 
Protestant Churches and thinkers, who combine all that is most 
searching in the methods of science with all that is most precious in 
the inheritance of the past? Occupying a position between the two 
_ extremes, Protestantism has a difficult task, and often suffers severely. 
. She is compelled to use against unbelief the very missiles which Rome 
has thrown into her own camp. She has, moreover, to assail the preten- 
sions of Rome with the methods by which scepticism professes to have 
honeycombed her own bulwarks. She is, indeed, between two fires, 
between two armies, but she has occupied for three hundred years the 
precise ground they both desire, she holds the key of the whole position. 
She will maintain her ground, and widen it, and eventually she will 
transform her mutually hostile enemies into her allies and friends. 

Mr. Mallock ‘takes a profoundly different view. With, what I 
cannot but think, unwise and perilous concessions to the Zeit Geist, 
he admits that a substantial victory has been gained over the edu- 
cated but morally confused minds of the present generation, and then. 
he tries to buoy himself up with the conviction that “ modern thought 
and science have only assailed supernatural religion . . . as embodied 
in the Protestant form.” He admits that “the blow dealt by Biblical 
criticism is to all appearance mortal; there is no need to look for 
another ;” that at the “chief points at which revealed religion has 
been assailed, Protestantism has proved vulnerable,” but that “the 
logical darts (of the assailants) can do nothing to hasten the end” of 
the Church of Rome.* She occupies a perfectly different position, in 
respect both to past history and external evidence. Whether 
Mr. Mallock be correct or not in this his judgment concerning the 
“charmed life” of the Church of Rome, it‘ appears to me that he has 
made unwarrantable concessions to the Atheism and destructive 
criticism of the hour. He inserts sundry saving clauses, as that 
“doubtless much definite religion is left around us and many firm 
believers, but the modern tone has its influence even on these.” This 
modern tone has its influence on Mr. Mallock, but even he ought to 
remember, that “firm believers in a definite religious creed” are more 
numerous than at any previous moment of the world’s history. Con- 
sidering the pungent leaven which has been hidden in the meal of 
European intelligence, and that during the Jast half-century, we have 
had to change our views, and our nomenclature of almost all sciences, 
histories, and religions of the world, it is something akin to the 
miraculous, that Christian ideas should have maintained so much as | 
they have done of their importance and place in relation to the 
other ideas of the foremost natidns. The fact is that btlief in ‘the 
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Christian verity diffuses itself like a gas, right alii the tran- 
sient gale of incompatible opinions. Like a great wave on the 
surface of the ocean of thought it dominates the cross waves 
in all directions, and moves majestically forward over all sciences, 
‘societies, and systems, whatsoever ; and it can never die while the 
supreme Source and’Master of its motion lives. Doubtless, there is a 
' great deal of disquiet and unrest taking many loose and disjointed 
forms, but it is gross exaggeration to say (p. 709), “to all, 
except. a small minority, faith,in the old sense of the word, is 
growing a cold and: shadowy thing. The dogmas, the services, the 
ministers of the Church, are coming all. of them to have a belated | 
look for us. They seem out of place in the busy world around us.” 
The kind of proof to which Mr. Mallock refers, in vindication of this 
sweeping assertion, is that the world incredulously smiles at the new 
Catholie miracles, and feels somehow that not only is “ Lourdes con- 
temptible, but that Calvary is disenchanted.” As a matter of fact, 
this is not true. Mr. Mallock can never, even have peeped into a 
Church Congress, a Welsh Eisteddfod, or a great conference of any 
of the communions into which English ‘Christianity is divided. Even 
in this critical moment of European history no political discussion, no 
scientific debate, approaches‘in interest one which touches the faith of 
Englishmen. The sons of the Crusaders and the sons of the Puritans 
have neither of them as yet forgotten their ancestry nor the truths for 
which their fathers fought. Humanity itself is on the side of faith. 
Every child born into the world comes fraught: with strange back- 
ward glances and prophetic visions, if not visibly “ trailing clouds of 
glory.” If Darwinian theories of the evolution of man be correct, 
nature is not likely to produce a fundamental change in the ground- 
sentiment and primal features of humanity, i.e according to its pre- 
sent rate of progress, for a hundred thousand years! The religious 
instinct may develop new objects around which it can cling, but 
in spite of all that is now said by some of our popular teachers, 
they themselves are’ forcing us ‘to hold that there is more, than 
nature in nature, and that a mysterious unity characterizes that under- 
lying entity, and that a purpose and a life fill this -unseen universe ; 
that the cause of the visible at every point and along the whole line 
of its activity and continuance is in the invisible. Even Professor 
Clifford resents the imputation ‘of believing that “the universe consists 
of atoms and ether.” He would limit this definition of contents to 
“the physical ‘universé.” The old-fashioned materialism which has 
done such doughty service in the cause of scepticism is after all on 1t8 
last legs, and we can even thank Messrs. Huxley and Spencer and 
Fiske for giving it the coup-de-grace. Mr. Mallock says despairingly 
that “the traditional proofs of God’s existence and of His daily Provi- 
dence keep falling momentarily. about ùs like dead flies.” If certain 
“traditional” proofs have lost their cogency, the néw evidence is all 
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the more satisfying. Some apparently dead cocoons conceal germs of 
living and glorious beauty. I agree with Mr.Mallock, when he too takes 
heart, and hopes that “when logical opinions of the world become more 
settled, science may discover that His existence is anecessary postulate.” 

We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Mallock for his argument as to 
the existence of moral evil. He shows that the obliteration of the 
idea of God does not give us any clue to the solution of the mystery. 
This is a problem besetting all theologies and philosophies alike, but 
he might have referred at least to some of the massive attempts to 
show that the grand problem of humanity, the problem of spontaneous 
obedience to the perfect will, of free surrender and reconciliation of 
the Finite with the Infinite, of the free moral agent with its own 
highest ideal, is insoluble, unless the will of man be at liberty to 
divaricate from the will of God. This is “thinkable” if not plausible, 
and does not make “vice” irreconcilable with God’s existence. 

Mr. Mallock is moreover to be congratulated when he shows that 
science has no power to disprove the great metaphysic realities; and 
that “should the religious imagination of men once again take fire, they 
would find nothing in all that modem science can prove to them to 
hinder their instant adoption of the most fervid natural theism.” But 

-the religious imagination is continually taking fire, and, as a matter of 
fact, the most profound acquaintance with science is compatible not 
only with fervent “natural theism,” but with enthusiastic faith in 
“revealed religion.” But when Mr. Mallock turns from the bare ques- 
tion of theism to sum up the results of modern Biblical criticism, he 
makes the unwarrantable assumption that the schools of Kuenen, 
Strauss, Baur, and the author of “Supernatural Religion” have really 
proved their points. He accepts the position that “the Biblical 
account of the Creation is shown to be an impossible fable,” whereas 
it is, more and more, being recognized as the most wonderful fragment 
of all literature, and honestly capable of an interpretation which is 
in strange and almost staggering harmony with the best scientific con- 
ceptions of the formation of the world and of man. Mr. Mallock appa- 
rently gives up all that is “ supernatural,” or even “remarkable” in the 
sacred records from end to end; he admits not only the pressure, but 
the complete success of the entire argument, for the inaccuracy, con- _ 
fused chronology, late date, purely human and non-inspired character 
of the Biblical literature, and for the incredible and grotesque cha- 
racter of the most sacred narratives. This is not the place to answer 
such damaging admissions. I can simply retort that, though much 
fresh light has been thrown on the sacred books by the criticism to 
which their external evidences and internal constitution expose them, 
there is an enormous amount of counter-criticism of which he appears 
to take no account. Many of the hostile theories are irreconcilably 
opposed to,one another, and’ some of the fanciful arrangements by. 
which the origines of the New Testament and of Christianity have 
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been evolved out of the moral consciousness of the learned writers of 
the Tübingen school will undoubtedly disappear, and be laid up 
before long in the cabinet of curiosities where the allegorical inter- 
pretations of the Alexandrines, or the phantasies of the rationalistic 
school are already stored. They are records and monuments of pro- 
digious trifling and learned ingenuity, but nothing more. It would be 
Utopian for Protestant or Catholic to assume that no serious diff- 
culties have been raised; but we protest, in the name of common 
sense and fairness, against quietly assuming with Mr. Mallock that 
« Rationalism,” or the so-called higher criticism, has won the battle in 
this. great townament. The judges have not yet risen, and in the, 
opinion of many competent to decide, victory is won at the head- 
quarters of the strife. ) | 

Further, Mr. Mallock, seems to admit that the science of “ compara- 
tive religion” has completed the demolition of the evidence for Christi- 
anity, by showing that our religion cannot even in a natural sense be 
proved to be “singular.” This is unnecessarily: reckless. Iam satisfied 
that nothing so impresses many minds with the transcendent “ singu- 
larity” and excellence of the teaching of Scripture as a diligent study 
of the Vedas, of the Puranas, of the Chinese classics, of the Sutras of 
Buddha, the parables of Buddhaghosa, or the Koran of Mahomet. 

Notwithstanding his damaging admissions and concessions, Mr. 
Mallock does not think that the extreme views which he, apparently 
for the nonce, endorses are so “destructive” as they seem. Though 
there is (according to this candid believer) no “rational” answer to 
these objections, he seems to search for and professes to find an irra- 
tional one. The object of his paper here reveals itself. It is only, the 
Protestant who builds upon these external evidences as “pillars” of 
his faith. Since they “crumble and crash” under the weight which 
_ ig made to rest upon them, all is gone for the whole Protestant com- 
munity. “The future of faith” is with those only who put their 
confidence in another kind of proof. Let the Protestant pursue his 
inquiries to the extreme of Pyrrhonism and be consistent. The 
Romanist, with his different idea of the Church and of truth, is 
perfectly serene, and in the extreme of his irrational confidence is 
undisturbed by the entire series of concessions of which this of Mr. 
Mallock is a specimen. The great Protestant axiom about the 
“infallibility of the Bible” is received no longer. It 1s not any longer 
an “axiom,” but “an absurdity ;” and religion in its Protestant form is 
at an end, done to death by the successful shafts of Biblical criticism. 

The grand difference between Protestantism and Catholicism is 
represented by a clever contrast drawn between two “ strange 
servants” who may offer their services to mankind. One of these, 
Protestantism, asks us (says he) to examine certain written testi- 
monials, aml by them to judge ofsits merits. 

“t Look; it says, ‘at these testimonials in my favour, and judge me only by 
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them.’ And the world looks at them, examines them carefully ; it at last sees 
that they look suspicious, that they may very possibly be forgeries; it asks the 
Protestant Church to prove them genuine, and the Protestant Church cannot, 
But Catholicism comes to us in an exactly opposite way. It brings the same 
testimonials ; but it knows their apparent weakness, and does not at first lay much 


stress on them. .... It, asks us to look into its living eyes . . . to feel its 
inner spirit, &. 2... ‘The first thing I declare to you is that I have never lied. 
. ... Believe the Bible for my sake, not me for the Bible’s.? And the book, as 


thus offered us, changes its whole character. We lave not the formal testi- 
monials of a stranger, but the intermittent memoranda of a friend” (p. 71 7). 


The examination of this interesting and ingenious parable requires 
more space than I have at my disposal. But the history of these 
remarkable “testimonials,” and of their effect upon mankind, does not 
seem to me to be of the character which Mr. Mallock assumes. It is 
not surprismg that the Church should “lay at first no stress upon 
them!” That expression, by the way, is certainly a euphemism for 
the treatment which the Roman Church, for some hundreds of years, 
has accorded to the Bible! The world persisted, however, in studying 
the said “testimonials,” and in seeing not only translations and careful 
annotations of them, but the original Scriptures. The effect upon 
awakened Europe was that they did not bear out, in numerous most 
essential particulars, the extraordinary claims which they were sup- 
posed to sustain. The examination has been prolonged and eager, 
and neither the language nor implication of the documents has proved 
satisfactory. Some of the modern critics whom Mr. Mallock smiles 
upon have taken this matter in hand, and have shown conclusively, 
both as to the society and its teaching, a profound difference between 
these “memoranda of a friend” and the uge to which they are put by 
the Roman Church. “The Biblical theology of the New Testament ” 
is a favourite study with the critics so graciously patronized by 
Mr. Mallock, and their testimony reveals a great break between, the 
actual and supposed teaching or suggestions of the documents, No 
wonder that, age after age, the study of the documents themselves by 
the world to which they are addressed has not been, to say the least, 
warmly encouraged by the living representatives of the society—by 
the “strange servants,” the servi servorum Dei. Catholicism does not 
“lay any stress at first” upon them. Nothing gratifies the Protestant 
more in reading the noblest and greatest of the Fathers than the 
strong emphasis they did lay upon parts of them, and the imperial 
and unique place such writers as Athanasius, Basil, Augustine, Ful- 
gentius, Aquinas, and even the Tridentine and Vatican decrees, have 
accorded to them. If what Mr. Mallock asserts about the lack of 
rational basis for their value bé established, then four-fifths of the 
doctrinal argumentation of these Fathers—to theit immense credit, be 
it said—falls to the ground. The world persists in studying the 
documents—these “memoranda of a friend ;” and without doubt they 
make it a very plausible holdings that the said Church æannot be 
trusted when she speaks for herself. 
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It would be very irreverent for the world to say, that the Catholic 
Church has “lied” in the sense- of having consciously deceived the 
nations or the individuals who.have trusted her implicitly, yet the use 
made, by her greatest authorities, of pseudo-Isidorian decretals and the 
like, after those documents, were proved by her own greatest scholars 
to be forgeries, has a very ugly look for dispassionate minds. But. 
a further inquiry arises, How did Catholicism come into possession of 
the earlier and larger portion of these documents? Did she not take 
them bodily from an older “servant” of humanity? and are not the 
living descendants of that older servant utterly unwilling to concede to 
the: Church of Rome the claim she is supposed by Mr. Mallock to make ? 

But the use of this parable of a “testimonial to character” is alto- 
gether misleading. 

Protestantism does not, any more than Catholiciam, regard these docu- 
ments in that light, but treats them, as the Roman Church does, as the 
record of a revelation from God. The book presupposes the revelation. 
The history of many nations, and, the special history of one nation, 
were charged with divine monitions. They were infinitely varied in — 
form. “In sundry times and divers manners” the impression was 
made on human hearts, that God had spoken to them, until the whole 
mystery of the Divine love and righteousness, and the method of recon- ' 
ciliation and of divine-and holy living, were unveiled in the sublime 
career of Him whom the most sceptical of His followers at length 
addressed with the cry, “My Lord. and my God.” The Bible is the 
marvellous record of it ‘all. Criticism may throw an atmosphere of 
doubt about this, that, or the other detail, but Protestant Christianity, 
through all the turmoil of other voices, listens in this sublime message 
from the past, not for a testimonial to herself, but for the voice of the 
living God; and finds it so attuned as to expound to her all other 
voices of God, in nature, history, and conscience. 

I am quite prepared to admit that the claim of Rome to be, at this 
moment, a divinely organized and superintended society, an inspired 
teacher of mankind, an ever-present monitor and interpreter of truth, 
a supernatural guide and infallible director of conscience, gives her a 
certain amount, of facility in: dealing with the question of the super- 
natural: but her claim to be all this appears in the judgment of ‘this 
same modern thought to be absolutely incredible, if not ludicrous, and 
in the mind of the sceptic, who is busy in the analysis of all the 
obvious natural causes of the eminence of the Roman Church, provokes 
the angry repudiation of the supernatural and divine altogether. If 
. the hierarchy, the society, the decisions of the Chur ch are supernatural 
and infallible as such, then they were equally so when the Papacy was - 
in,a moral condition which made it the shame and curse of humanity. 
The Christian conscience of millions would be compelled to relinquish 
the idea of the supernatural altogether,’ rather than be driven to such 
a conclusion. If we let that pass, and if we concede thé extraordinary 
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impressiveness of the Romish society as a whole, there are millions who 
disclaim entirely Mr. Mallock’s rough-and-ready dismissal of Chris. 
tianity, as a great entity and a life and power among men. They will 
not admit that it (Christianity) is a “strange servant” with credentials 
which have been dishonoured. Nor can Mr. Mallock either. They, with 
him, feel too sympathetically, too tenderly, for the Christianity which 
gives all its life to Catholicism itself, ever to allow that Christianity, 
apart from all Church forms or organized hierarchy, can be deprived 
of a supreme claim upon the reverence and adhesion of mankind. 

It is a delicate and perhaps an impossible task to draw the line 
rigidly between the religion of Christ and all which, though of merely 
human origin and natural evolution, may yet claim affinity with it. 
But surely it has not been impracticable to trace its grandest features 
through these eighteen hundred years of its chequered career. Its 
direct adherents, and its professed disciples, have had common emotions 
and fundamentally identical ideas with relation to God and the 
Universe, and concerning the method of glorifying and enjoying the 
living God. The divine life in man has taken some at least of the 
same forms in all Churches and professions. Wherever men hare 
tasted of this heavenly gift and the power of the world to come, 
wheresoever they have felt, through the great teaching involved in the 
incarnation and sacrifice of the Son of God, the union possible for man 
with all the power and righteousness of God, wherever they have 
cherished the brotherhood of man, the desire for holiness, the reality 
and blessedness of the life in God, there have been abundant marks of 
a common origin. The divine life is, when operative at all, as capable of 
recognition as is a mother’s love. We trace it among the medieval 
monasteries, and in the boundless energy and sacrifice of many of the. 
Roman bishops and Catholic missioners; and we trace it in the enthu- 
silastic self-devotion of Lutheran and Anglican, of Covenanters, and 
Huguenots, and Moravian Greenlanders, and in all the victories of the 
Cross of Christ amid Eastern civilizations, and amid the savage islanders 
of the Southern seas. All competent and candid thinkers admit the 
supernatural life to be as vigorous and beautiful in Las Casas as in 
Henry Martyn, in the modest self-abnegation of Francis Xavier and of 
Fénelon, as of John Howard and of the martyr of Erromanga. Jeremy 
Taylor breathed as much of the spirit of heaven as the author of the 
“De Imitatione Christi’ George Herbert, Isaac Watts, and Charles 
Wesley felt the ardours of the uplifted heart, and poured them out in 
strains rich as those of Thomas de Celano, or Bernard of Clugny. 

The lives of the saints form a study which the critics of documents 
and the apostles of philosophical physics do not seem to have pursued 
to much extent or with adequate appreciation. There is a whole 
universe of divine experiences, to the record of which many of our 
students ‘of humanity seem strangeby indifferent. The scieptific asse- 
veration of “the superfluousness of the hypothesis of God” makes no 
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impression on one who has known and seen God. All that is said 
by those who angrily and ignorantly declaim against the veritable . 
experiencés produced by the vision of God in Christ, sounds like the 
smattering of some medical tyro, who knows nothing of life, or 
disease, or death, but what he has picked up in the lecture hall or the 
dissecting room, and who persists in ventilating his opinions, blundering 
fatally at every word. I take it then that, the parable of Mr. Mallock ' 
utterly fails from its lack of discrimination, and its failure to see that 
Christianity has a life, a voice, a spirit as real, as forcible, as commen- 
datory as any claim which Catholicism may urge for herself. 

Mr. Mallock has, however, endeavoured to claim for his Church a 
power of “supernatural selection and rejection” of ideas which have 
emerged insthe course of the ages, and that without committing herself to 
impossible theories of inspiration, she has, “in the eye of the Catholic,” 
performed truly supernatural tasks. The dogmatic system of the 
Church is very speculative and abundant, and the issue of the process 
has been the production of propositions which baffle and confound the 
intelligence of mankind. The Tridentine decrees as to the stupendous 
miracle of' transubstantiation are of such a character that, if the most 
acute intellects of the human race had laboured to produce a series 
of propositions which should be inherently incredible and self-con- 
tradictory, they could not have succeeded. to greater advantage. The 
wide acceptance of such a congeries of antinomies has, even to the’ 
Protestant eye, the character of the supernatural, but then, it is not 
the supernaturally good. Mr. Mallock feels, apparently, that the extent 
of the Catholic dogmas needs some justification, but he has what I may’ 
call the audacity to lighten, the burden of them for the laity, and 
: compare their relation to the question of salvation with the analogous 
_ relation of the study of anatomy and medicine to the health of the 
human body. On such showing, what is the meaning of the more 
than ecClesiastical anathema with which the Athanasian Creed is 
embellished? . ; 

I have no space to discuss Mr. Mallock’s vindication of the Catholic 
estimate of ritual, or of ascetic diet. But one of his endeavours to 
reconcile Protestantism to the Vatican dogma of Papal Infallibility 
deserves attention. The sensitive inquirer not unreasonably fears 
‘that “the Pope might any day make a dogma of any absurdity that 
might happen to occur to him. And it:is quite true that the Pope 
might do this any day, in the sense that there is no external power to 
prevent him. [I am of opinion that no Roman authority of weight 
would allow as much as this.] But,” he continues, “he wha has 
assented to the central idea of Catholicism knows that he never will.” 
The history of the Vatican Council is a grim commentar y on that 
supposed belief. It is a very easy and thriftless way out of the 
_ difficulty. e At all events, infallibil#ty can never settle by its ipse-dixit 
a critical question. It is the attempt to settle by authority what can 
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only be determined by rational processes, that has caused the ship of 
the Church to strike and grind her keel on so many rocks. The hope 
that Infallibility may free itself from the encumbrances of dogma and 
belief seems almost akin to one of the prophecies of Comte as to the 
future of the Catholic Church, when its dogmas will be those of 
Positivism, and the Pontiff of Humanity will be enthroned on the 
Seven Hills. 

When Mr. Mallock comes to vital details of the Roman system, the 
argument as against the position of Protestants is signally weak. 
He says, “If we reject the teaching of the Church as to the entire 
system of miracles, we reject the Church.” - He started by saying that 
the modern attacks on the essential elements of Divine Revelation are 
aimed at the Protestant form of them; but he is nearer the truth in ` 
this statement. In the third chapter of Canons of the Vatican Council, 
that of De Fide, we read— 


“If any one shall say that miracles are impossible, and therefore that all 
accounts regarding them, even those contained in Holy Scripture, are to be 
dismissed as fabulous or mythical; or that miracles can never be known with 
certainty, and that the Divine origin of Christianity cannot be proved by them: 
let him be Anathema.” 


Very well, then; Protestants and Catholics sail here on the same’seas. 
This is the point of the entire paper, and it comes to nothing. 

When Mr. Mallock tries to-raise a prejudice against Protestantism 
by saying, “Of all religious bodies, the Roman Church has the largest 
hope and charity for those outside her own pale;” we are glad to 
hear it, but I am afraid that here the Catholic “opinion” and senti- 
ment of Mr. Mallock may be easily shown to differ from the Catholic 
dogma. We see that in the Papal syllabus of errors, the seventeenth 
error condemned by “Allocution” and “Encyclical Letters” is that 
“we may entertain at least a well-founded hope for the eternal 
salvation of all those who are in no manner in the true Church of 
Christ.” When he deals with the doctrine of future rewards ‘and 
punishments, or the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, I fail to see that: 
the atmosphere of modern thought has produced a deeper effect upon 
Protestant dogma, than in his own hands it has on Catholic prophecies 
or Tridentine Decrees. It is a curious, but suggestive spectacle to 
see a writer of such brilliance and geniality as Mr. Mallock making 
war on the materialism of the age, with weapons taken from the 
armoury of a section of the Church which has done so much to trans- 
mute the spiritual force peculiar to Christianity into material forms, 
which transfers the power and function of teaching from the free 
activity and cultivated and even sanctified intelligence of Christendom 
to the official representatives of a particular society, which restricts 
the means of grace and salvation, that are multiform as nature, wide 
and abundant as the love of Gods to sacramental channels; which 
renders a certain physical manipulation of sacramental elements by 
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consecrated hands indispensable to their validity, which calls upon 
*modern thought to abdicate its suzerainty and forego all its claims. 
Mr. Mallock has poured unmeasured contempt upon the vain endea- 
vour of Positivism to solve the problems of human life, or to encounter 
‘its inevitable crises. While engaged in this war to the knife with 
sham “altruism” and blank atheistical denial of God and the future 
life, he cannot resist the inclination to characterize as equally worthy 
of contempt the Christian faith, when seen apart from the orders and 
sacraments of the Church of Rome. He overwhelms with the same 
harsh abuse the missionary bishop and the hapless atheist.* i 
To sum up, Mr. Mallock would encourage the apostles of unbelief 
to think that they have obtained an easy victory over évery form of 
spiritual CRristianity ; in this he has shown a reckless disregard of the 
grounds of the truth on which his own Church rests. He has encou- 
raged trembling Protestants to believe that there is no safety in their 
open camp, and to hurry into a citadel where they may be’ secure 
- from hostile attack. Here he seems to ignore Christianity as a method 
of thought and a Divine life in harmony with the root principles of 
liberty and progress, and he would persuade the imprisoned garrison 
of Rome that there is no treason in their fortresses, no possibility of 
‘gapping and mining their bulwarks,. and that their methods,* their 
dogmas, their sacramental and magical appropriation of Divine grace, 
have thrown down no gage of battle to physical science or literary 
criticism. However good these intentions may be, I venture to think 
he has signally failed. oO 
Henry ROBERT REYNOLDS. 


- 


= Ii. 
THE FAITH OF THE FUTURE. 


N the closing sentences of his ingenious, lively, and, to many” 

_ readers, startling paper, entitled “The Future of Faith,” Mr. 
Mallock compares the Church of Rome to a ship “unable to go on any 
voyage or to carry men anywhere,” not because unseaworthy, but 
‘simply for lack of wind to fill her sails. And he invites us to look 
hopefully for the -upspringing of-a favourable gale. Remembering 
the symbolic use in the Bible of “the breath coming from the four 
winds,” the soft breeze blowing as it listeth, and the mighty rushing 
wind of heaven, one might suppose that the blast which is to breathe 
new power intoa lifeless Church, and ‘to urge her once more on her 
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way through the world, must be a new inspiration of the Spirit of 
God. Not so, however, does Mr. Mallock interpret his parable :— 


“ With regard to supernatural religion, and Catholicism as its one form that 
still survives unshattered, I conceive that the imagination of the world has 
been to a great measure paralyzed ; but that it may be seen eventually that it 
has never been in any way convinced; and that nothing is wanting to revive 
the Roman Church into stronger life than ever but a craving amongst men for 

_ -the certainty, the guidance, and the consolation that she alone offers them ” 
(p. 727). ` 


It is to imagination then—not the regal imagination of lonely genius, 
‘whose prophet-like intuition often becomes an organ of truth, but 
“ the imagination of the world,” the sympathetic feelings and fancies 
of the multitude—that we are to look as alone affording ope for the 
future of faith. Unconsciously, as it seems to me, Mr. Mallock admits 
that the faith he would fain see revived is what in strictly accurate 
language must be called superstition. For superstition may be exactly 
defined as credence which rests not upon evidence, but upon imagination 
and feeling. 

If this be the only future in store for religiotts faith, the outlook is 
dark indeed. For although experience shows it to be both possible 
and natural for brilliant and richly-stored but unballasted minds, 
alarmed at the intolerable desolation and deathlike silence into which 
their reasonings have piloted them, to make the plunge with closed 
eyes into the very depths of a faith confessedly contrary to reason ; 
and although it is conceivable that such a reaction on a large scale 
(like a deluge after drought) may be the Nemesis of any widespread 
prevalence of religious scepticism; yet it remains undeniable that if 
faith is to mean credence without evidence or in spite of evidence, 
and if religion is to part company with fact and to cast in her lot with 
imagination, then the hostility between faith and science will be 
alike real, terrible, and irremediable. Facts, as Butler says, are what 
they are, whether we believe them or not. The one grand moral of 
all “the fairy tales of science” is that the Universe is founded on 
truth. The inevitable conclusion is, that human life, on pain of being 
in fatal discord with the facts of the Universe, must be conformed 
to truth. If, therefore, religion is to be the guide of life—apart from 
which claim she sinks to the level of poetry or any other fine art, and 
becomes a mere affair of taste, unworthy of any fervent controversy 
—religious belief must be belief of truth. In other words, it must be 
justified’ by and repose upon evidence ; not necessarily of the same kind 
with that on which scientific facts are accepted, but equally suited 
to the peculiar character of the facts with which faith is concerned. 

Is this possible or impossible? If we accept Mr. Mallock’s reasoning 
we must reply, impossible. It is worth while to inquire whether this 
hopeless view of the future be the*true one. ° 

The conclusion to which Mr. Mallock seeks to shut up his readers is, 
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that our choice lies between the total surrender of faith, if not in Theism 
at all events in Christianity, and the submissive acceptance of what he 
calls Catholicism, and what our fathers in their plain blunt way called 
Popery. Protestantism he describes under the image of “a strange 
servant” bringing written testimonials, and asking confidence solely 
on the ground of these testimonials—to wit the New Testament 
‘Scriptures :— 

“ And the world looks at them, examines them carefully ; it at last sees that, 


they look suspicious, that they may very possibly be forgeries; it asks the 
Protestant Church to prove them genuine, and the Protestant Church cannot. 


- But Catholicism comes to us in an exactly opposite way. It too brings with it 


the very same testimonials; but it knows their apparent weakness, and it does 
not at first lay much stress on them. First, it asks us to make some acquaintance 
with it; tolgok into its living eyes, to hear the words of its mouth, to watch its 
ways and works, and to feel its inner spirit; and then it says to the world, 
‘Can you.trust me? If so, you must trust me all in all, for the first thing I 
declare to you is, that I have never lied.’” 


Suppose any one fresh from the study of the history of the Popes, 
of the Councils, of the Roman Church in Italy, Spain, France, and 
England, should reply: “No, I cannot trust you. I have watched your 
ways and works, and they inspire me with intense distrust. I have 
looked into your eyes, and the longer I look the less I like them. Cruel 
eyes; that have smiled approval on the massacres of the Albigenses, 
the Huguenots, the Vaudois; on the fires of Smithfield, Oxford, 
Gloucester; on the inconceivable horrors of the Inquisition; on the 
Armada, whose success would have meant the strangling of free 
thought and life in England, as they were strangled in Spain. 
Worldly-wise eyes they look to me, full of that subtle policy of which 
Jesuitism is the most perfect embodiment the world has ever seen. 
Short-sighted eyes, whose focus, though the lips speak of heaven and 
eternity, is limited by things seen and temporal—wealth, worldly 
pre-eminence, prestige, visible splendour, political influence, power 
(spiritual in name but in essence temporal) over the liberties, fortunes, 
bodies, and lives of men. You have claimed and used liberty when you 
had not power, but invariably suppressed it when you had; and unless 
you are prepared to condemn your whole past, your supremacy over 
mankind would be the death-warrant of freedom throughout the world.” 

Suppose the world, or a nation, or a simple seeker after truth, weré 
to reply thus to the question Mr. Mallock is bold enough to put into 
the mouth of Catholicism, what could be his rejoinder? He could only 


_ say thatall this is very shocking, erroneous, perverse, blasphemous; in 


short, that the look of those “living eyes” is, to his view, quite the 
reverse, and that, for his part, he can and does ‘trust Catholicism. In 
other words, he must exercise as really as the most thorough Pro- 
testant, the much decried and perilous right of private judgment. 
There is neescape from this.” It is tHe necessity laid upon us all in prac- 
tical affairs. We have to choose our lawyer, though we are quite 
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incompetent to judge of the correctness of his exposition of the law, 

and the soundness of his advice as to the proper steps necessary in our 
" case. We have to choose our doctor, though we cannot pretend to 
read our own symptoms, or prescribe the ftting remedies. We have 
to choose our guide, though we know not a step of the road. - It is 
our very incapacity to judge of the details, which Jays us under the 
necessity of choosing an authority in which to put faith; though in 
that choice every step in the conduct of our case, in the treatment of 
our disease, in the guidance of our route, is practically involved. 
Faith implies authority. If religion were a matter, not of practical 
life, that is, of actual facts with their eternal consequences, but of 
feeling and imagination, then there would be no need either for 
authority or for settled faith. We might please ourselves with the 
enigma of transubstantiation to-day, and with the simplicity of Uni- 
tarlanism to-morrow. We might assist at mass in a cathedral on 
Sunday, and worship in a Mohammedan mosque on Friday, and in a 
Jewish synagogue on Saturday. But if religion means the guidance 
of conscience, affection, and conduct, in accordance with eternal fact, 
then it must fall under the universal law, that in regard to truth, 
there is but one possible authority—the authority of superior now: 
ledge. Catholicism can no more release us than Protestantism from 
the tremendous responsibility of placing our faith. 

Mr. Mallock’s paper reminds one of the tactics of a general entrusted 
with the defence of an invaded province, who, in order to compel the 
inhabitants to take refuge in a single fortified city, assists the invader 
to lay waste the fields, blow up the strongholds, and apply the torch 
to the homesteads. The policy is not new, but it wears an aspect of 
novelty from the singular candour and boldness with which it is here 
avowed. Criticism, we are ih effect told, has the whole region of 
Biblical teaching so completely within the range of its merciless 
batteries, that Christianity has no longer an inch of safe standing- 
room, except behind the ramparts of the Infallible Church. Let us at 
all costs rescue Christianity! Let us atany rate put our conscience and 
our affection in safe shelter, even if we leave reason and liberty in the 
hands of the foe, or dead upon the field! But there is at least one 
question to be first asked: Is it Christianity that we thus save? 
“ Catholicism,” which is what Mr. Mallock here offers as the equivalent 
‘of Christianity, would seem from his own description to be by no means 
identical, but a substitute differing widely in some vitally important re- 
` spects, and likely to become more and more different as the ages lapse. 
Possibly, therefore, we may lose our freedom and yet not save our faith. 

For what is Christianity? Whatever else it may be, it niust surely 
`- be first of all the religion taught and founded by Christ; that of which 
He said: “ To this end was I born, and. for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness ‘unto thé truth. Every one that is 
of the truth heareth my voice.” Of this pana Christianity, the 
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greatest of His servants declares (in an epistle whose genuineness 
and authority, as Bishop Ellicott says, “have never been doubted 
by any reputable critic”), “I certify you, brethren, that the gospel 
which is preached of me was not after man. For J neither received 
it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘The authority on which the faith of primitive Christians 
rested was therefore the personal authority of Jesus Christ. ' But this 
authority, according to Mr. Mallock, is no longer accessible. Criticism 
has destroyed i1t,—if, indeed, it ever really existed. For he supposes 
us to have admitted that the Gospels supply no satisfactory evidence 
of Chiist’s miracles, or of His superhuman nature; that “even His 
daily words and actions, it seems probable, may have been inaccu- 
rately reported, in some cases perhaps even invented, and in others 
supplied by a deceiving memory.” In like manner the inspiration (if 
so we choose to call it) of the Epistles is that of men not authoritatively 
enlightened from above, but “struggling upwards from below.” “We 
discern in them, as we do in other writers, the products of their age and 
of their circumstances. The materials of which they formed their doc- 
trine, we can find in the world around them.” Mr. Mallock goes on to 
explain (p. 715) how if we accept his view (whether orthodox or 
heretical is his concern, not ours) the twin-hypotheses of development 
and infalhbility will enable us to reconcile the simply human origin 
of each dogma of the Church with the supernatural authority of her 
total creed; and how also these hypotheses afford so wide a margin 
in the future for dropping the obsolete doctrines of ancient Chris- 
tianity, and adopting the conclusions of modern philosophy, that the 
Church which condemned Galileo, and gave to astounded Europe as 
the ripest verdict of Infallibility the syllabus of Pius IX., 

“may faithfully shape her teaching by the learning of this world, though it 
may have been gathered together for the express purpose of overthrowing her. 
Atheistic scholars may be quoted in her councils; and supercilious and 
sceptical philologists, could they live another hundred years, might perhaps 
recognize their discoveries, even their words and phrases, embodied in ap 
ecclesiastical definition” (p. 719). “The Church may be conceived of as a 
living organism, for ever and on all sides putting forth feelers and tentacles, 
that seize, try, and seem to dally with all kinds of nutriment. A part of this 
she at length takes into herself. A large part she at length puts down again. 
Much that is thus rejected she seems for a long time on the point of 
choosing. But however slow may be the final decision in coming, however 
reluctant or hesitating it may seem to be, when it is once made, it is claimed 
for it that it is infallible ” (p. 718). 

This may or may not be a fair description of modern Catholicism. 
But for the writer’s manifest earnestness, we might have mistaken it 
for keen-edged satire. It is pretty certain, I suppose, that some few 
generations since the officers of the Holy Inquisition would, on the 
score of these sentences, have had great pleasure in burning not only 
the CONTEMPORARY Review, but Mr. Mallock himself. Be this as it may, 
two things seem undenidbly plain: first, that if this be Catholicism, 
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Catholicism is not Christianity; and secondly, that for the Divine 
. authority over faith and conscience claimed by the Church of Rome, 
and for “the certainty, guidance, and consolation that she alone 
offers ” to the craving intellects and hearts of mankind, she furnishes, 
according to this able and ingenious advocate’s pleading of her case, 
neither substance nor shadow of evidence beyond her own declaration 
that she is infallible and “ha§ never lied.” 

It would be quite aside from my present purpose to follow My. 
Mallock through the negative part of his argument. As a wineglassful 
of a solution containing a dozen elements may tax the resources of a 
large laboratory for its analysis, so a volume would be needed 
thoroughly to examine the sweeping assumptions and wholesale con- 
cessions by which Mr. Mallock seeks to drive historical Christianity 
from the field, in order to make room for Catholicism. He has gathered 
the bitter fruit of sceptical criticism with an unsparing and what might 
seem a reckless hand, were not his purpose so definite and clear ; and he 
presents his readers with the concentrated essence. In fact he seems to 
require that we accept a twofold infallibility: the anti-supernatural infal- 
libility of modern criticism for the destruction of Protestant Christianity, 
and the supernatural infallibility of that protean Catholicism which is to 
fill the void by formulating the as yet undeveloped creed of the future. 

Protestantism is a name but ill suited, it must be confessed, to express 
the claim of Apostolic Christianity to constitute the faith of the future. 
It bears the scars of old warfare. It is the symbol of that great revolt 
of three hundred and fifty years ago against the intolerable tyranny of 
Rome, which was necessarily as much political as religious, because 
Popery is essentially a political system, capable of full development only 
where it rules the State. Very much in consequence of that political 
element Protestantism, which at first found in the Bible the charter of 
freedom for the Church and for the Christian believer, tended by degrees 
to cool and stiffen into a system of dogmas and forms, to which the Bible 
became little more than a storehouse of proof texts and illustrative 
examples. It is this hard, dry, mechanical thing, resting on “ external 
evidence,” that Mr. Mallock supposes Protestantism to be. He looks 
upon it as a fortress whose ramparts, massive in their structure, and 
bristling with artillery, are manned only by the dead; so that the 
enemy has but to enter in to spike the guns and plunder the arsenal. 
But in actual reality, the life-blood of Luthers movement, and of the 
Reformation throughout Germany, Switzerland, and England, was a 
purely spiritual force, and one of which Mr. Mallock does not seem to 
have the glimmer of an idea. We may truly describe it as the re- 
discovery of Christianity. The truth which shone as new light from 
heaven into Luthers soul, which snapped his fetters, and enabled him 
to shake the Papacy, and to lift the yoke from the neck of millions, 
was the discovery that every one who wills may come direct to God 
in Christ, without the interposition of Church or priest ; may “look 
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into the living eyes,” not of a system, but of a living and Almighty 
Saviour, ‘and may find in Him truth, righteousness, and life. “The 
just shall live by faith.” That was the secret of the power of the 
apostles’ preaching. They announced to men not a system, but a life; 
not a Church, but a Saviour. The Reformers did the same. The kernel 
of their preaching was the message of St. Peter to Æneas, addressed 
to every one who had an ear to hear it: “Jesus Christ maketh thee 


. whole: arise!” And dead souls awoke and arose at the word, and 


knew that it must be true, because it had quickened them into new life. 
This is the element which is left out of calculation by both of the 
parties represented in Mr. Mallock’s argument—the infallible critic 
and the infallible priest. Andit is the principal factor. We may safely 
assume that the faith of the future is not comprehended in any “ism,” 
extant, nascent, or moribund. What Christianity offers to mankind 
to-day, as eighteen hundred years ago, is—Curisr. “ When Protes- 
tantism has abolished confession, when it has taken away the priest, 
and sent man to confess to God, what has it done,” asks Lacordaire, 
“but left him alone with his guilt?” The answer is, it has left him 
not with his guilt, but with his Saviour; in the presence, more 
intimate than any human presence, of the One Heart that has suffered 
more, knows more, and can sympathize more than all human hearts 
beside; within reach of the One Voice which has the night to say 
not only, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” but, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee.” So Christianity affirms; and millions of hearts by their.own 
deepest experience attest its truth. “He that believeth on the Son 
of God,” says St. John, “hath the witness in himself” If we 
render, as perhaps we should, “in Him,” and understand the apostle 
to mean that the believer in Christ finds in Him not only truth but 
evidence, the sense is substantially the same. As light proves itself 
to be light by shining, so the Lord Jesus Christ proves Himself to be 
the Saviour described in the Gospels and set forth in the Epistles by 
the actual bestowment of light, pardon, strength, comfort ; opening 
in every heart that trusts Him the fountain of a new life. 
Now either this experience, and the testimony on which it rests, 
are real, or they are imaginary. They are fact or fiction. If fact, 
Catholicism is superfluous, for it can add nothing to what is in its 
nature complete. If fiction, Catholicism cannot turn fiction into fact, 
nor supply other facts to fill the fatal void. Mankind, and each human 
soul, either has or has not a living and Almighty Saviour in the 
person of the crucified and risen Christ. All other ‘questions look 
small by the'side of this. If Yes,—then the future affords a bound- 
less possibility for faith; the possibility, namely, that every human 


being may surrender himself by personal faith to the Immortal 


King and Brother of mankind ; the necessary result of which must be 
the reign. of righteousness, freedom, and brotherhood throughout the 
earth. If No,—then what can Popery do for us? If there be no 
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Christ, there can be no Vicar of Christ. Granting’ that the Roman 
Church rests upon Peter, what are we the better or wiser, if Peter 
himself did not rest upon Christ? The confession is as old as Chris- 
‘tianity, that if Christ be not risen faith is vain. ’ 

“Then,” the sceptical critic triumphantly exclaims, “the faith of 
the future will be a diminishing quantity, doomed to certain extinction. 
For have we not proved, if not positively that Christianity is a fiction, 
yet negatively that there is no valid evidence that it is a fact?” And 
he appeals to Mr. Mallock in support of his averment. But the critic 
over-estimates both the range and the force of his art. He can deal 
with documents ; he cannot alter facts. That vast mass of Christian 
experience (the true Church authority) which avouches the spirit 
and substance of the New Testament writings to be divinely true 
and trustworthy, remains untouched by any of his criticisms of. the 
letter. When criticism has done its best, or its worst, the Gospels and 
the Epistles remain unconscious of assault, calmly inviting our faith, 
appealing to our hearts, and speaking out in clear tones what they , 
declare to be eternal truth. If we accept all the emendations of the 
text which have any.show of evidence, we have but brushed away 
some dust, or inflicted. a few scratches on the surface, not touched the 
substance. What is written remains. Criticism cannot corrọde with 
its most pungent acid one line of the matchless Portrait given in 
the Gospels, discrown the majesty of its brow, or dim the light of 
tenderness and wisdom in its eyes. Criticism cannot silence the 
music of Christ’s words, nor hush the echoes they wake in the hearts 
of men. It cannot quench the glow of intense reality, the light of 
superhuman thought, that ‘shine and burn in the pages of the 
Epistles. The documents are here; their existence has to be 
accounted for; and when all is said, the simplest way of accounting 
for it is to accept them as genuine and veracious. 

If any thoughtful sceptic has had patience with me thus far, will he 
have patience a little further? To put the whole matter simply, let us 
compare our position with that of the first hearers of Paul and his 
fellow missionaries. Miracles apart—and determined sceptics were as 
proof against miracles then as Mr. Tyndall or Mr. Huxley would be 
now—we seem in no worse position. “The word,” as the Master and 
His disciples were wont to call it, comes to us, not propped (as Mr. 
Mallock imagines) “ on external evidence,” but standing in the majesty . 
of its own authority, making direct appeal to our conscience, heart, 
and intellect. The light shines. He that has an eye sees. He that 
has an ear hears. He that has a heart responsive to the message feels 
that it lays hold on him with a power which makes doubt irrational 
and all but impossible. But the central point and distinctive character 
of the “ glad tidings ”—of which Mr. Mallock has wholly lost sight in 
his parallel between Christianity and other religions—is th&t it is not 
amere doctrine but a message, Inviting personally each hearer to. 
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‘immediate personal converse with the Lord Jesus Christ and unlimited 
reliance on Him. Personal submission to His authority 1s made the 


hinge of life; and personal experience not the source (which would 


be absurd), but the test of truth. 

« And have WE no such experience?” the Catholic may ask. Yes, 
thank God! Il were it for Christianity if you had not. “Then why 
may we not claim it in proof of the truth of Catholicism?” Simply be- 
cause Catholicism is exclusive, which Protestantism is not. The truest 
Protestant may rejoice to know that what he deems the life-blood of 
Protestantism flows also in other veins. The experience in question de- 
pends not on anything peculiar to Catholicism, but on our common Chris- 
tianity. Bernardand Wycliffe, Leighton and Fénelon, Pascaland Bunyan, 
shared with Peter, John, and Paul those four great blessings which are 


the verification of Christ’s promises—peace of conscience, purification 


and exaltation. of affection, strength for duty, and comfort in sorrow. 
There is therefore no reason why the faith of the future should not 
be identical with the faith. of the past. The temper of our own-age, 
especially among the highly-educated classes, is doubtless unfriendly 
to faith; and of the various causes which might be assigned for 
this, the principal seems to be an overbalanced and therefore morbid 


intellectualism. Whoever persists in considering truth and evi-. 


dence as purely intellectual matters, must continue an outsider in 
regard to the real meaning and evidence of Christianity. . Faith must 
appear to him enthusiasm, because it is characteristic of faith that it 
rests more on moral evidence—q. d. evidence appealing to the moral 
side of our nature, conscience, affection, and will—than on pur ely intel- 
lectual proof. Christianity, while assigning to truth a unique place 
as the very pivot of life, insists on addressing not man’s intellect alone, 
but his whole nature, subordinating the intellectual to the moral. 
She deals with souls not en masse but singly. She recruits her ranks 
not by wholesale levy, but by voluntary enlistment. What'is needed 
therefore to reinstate Christianity in that place of supremacy as the 
acknowledged leader of human progress, which many fear and many 
hope that she has lost, is not an “ outburst of feeling,” or a rekindling 
of “the imagination of the world,” but a quickening of men’s con- 
sciences and profound awakening of their moral nature. Failing this, 
intellectual progress is but a race without a goal, a journey without a 
home. And shall we be told that the decease of Christianity is no 
longer anything but a question of time, and that its revival and world- 
wide triumph is a dream? At all events, let every thoughtful and 
candid sceptic acknowledge that reality has nothing so fair as this 
dream,—that no future can be imagined so noble and so happy as the. 
willing subjection of all nations to the just and peaceful sovereignty of 
a Kine at once divine and human, unseen yet never absent, the 
BROTHER of the youngest and poorest, as well as the RULER, PRIEST, 
and TEACHER of mankind. EUSTACE R. CONDER. 


” 


ON THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF 
WOMEN IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


VERYTHING that has life has a course within certain limits 
predetermined for it, through which. it passes until it finally 
disappears. The seed of the oak gathers materials from earth and 
sky until it fashions itself into the majestic- tree. It will not become 
a rose or an elm. So it is with the higher animals and man. The 
lines of their progress through life are distinctly marked off. But 
within the limits special to each class, there are different degrees of 
perfection. All the individuals seem to strive after an ideal which 
none attain, to which some come very close, and to which all more 
or less approximate. Man has also his ideal, but in addition to the 
instinctive power of soul which. strives after the ideal, he has the 
faculty of being conscious of the ideal and of consciously: striving 
after it. What is true of man, is trie of woman. What is the ideal 
of woman? What could we call the complete development and full 
blossoming of woman’s life? I have no intention of answering this 
question, much agitated in the present day. I do not think that I 
could answer it satisfactorily, but it is requisite for the historian of 
woman in any age to put it to himself and his readers. A true con- 
‘ception of woman’s ideal life can be reached only by the long experi- 
ence of many ages. The very first and.most essential, element in the 
harmonious development of woman’s nature, as it is of man’s, is 
freedom, but this is the very last thing which she acquires. Impedi- 
ments have arisen on every hand to hinder her from bringing her 
powers into full activity. Ignorance, prejudice, absurd modes of 
thought prevalent in particular ages, conventional restraints of an 
arbitrary nature, laws that have sought to attain special aims without 
regard to general culture and ‘well-being—these and'elike causes 
have prevented us from seeing what woman might become if she 
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were left unfettered by all influences but those that are benign and 
congenial. It is the part of the historian to take note of these 
obstacles, and to see what, notwithstanding these, woman can do and 
aims at doing. 

The first condition, therefore, of a successful study of woman's 
history, is to come unbiassed to the task. We must for the time keep 
in abeyance our prevalent opinions. There is peculiar need for this 
in this subject, because, should we have false opinions, they are sure 
tobe held with a tenacity which is great in proportion to their false- 
hood; and should we have true, we are likely to give them an 
exaggerated importance and power; for all opinions on women are 
apt to be intense. We have therefore to suspend our ordinary modes 
of thought, @nd enter into conceptions and feelings and a manner of 
- life widely different from our own. Some of these differences I must 
explain before I enter on my history. : 

And first of all the Greeks looked at the relations between the 
‘sexes from a point of view utterly strange to us. Amongst us there 
exists a clear and definite doctrine which lays down rigidly what is 
right and what is wrong. The Greeks had no such doctrine. They 
had to interrogate nature and their own hearts for the mode of action . 
to be pursued. They-did not feel or think that one definite course of 
conduct was right, and the others wrong; but they had to judge in 
each case whether the action was becoming, whether it was in har- 
mony with the nobler side of human nature, whether it was beautiful 
or useful. Utility, appropriateness, and the sense of the beautiful 
were the only guides which the Greeks could find to regulate them 

in the relations of the sexes to each other. 

* We have to add to this that their mode of conceiving nature was 
quite different from ours. To them everything was natural, or, if you 
like, supernatural. If wine gladdened or maddened the heart of man, 
the influence was equally that of a god. The Greek might be per- 
plexed why a -god should madden him, but he never doubted the fact. 
And so it was with love. The influence which the one sex exercises 
on the other is something strangely mysterious. Two persons of 
different sexes meet. If we look at them, we see nothing very 
remarkable in either. And if we continue our look for an hour 
or two, we might notice nothing remarkable going on. Yet a 
very extraordinary change has taken place. The hearts of both 
have begun to vibrate wildly. The commonplace man has had 
wings furnished to his mind, and he sees heaven opening before his 
eyes, and an infinite tenderness suffuses his soul, The girl, who could ` 
not utter a word in her own behalf before, has had her lips unsealed, 
and wit and brightness and poetry sparkle in every sentence which 
she addresses to her companion. She too flings from her the ordinary 
routine of daily life, and sees before ‘her a paradise of purest bliss and 
unending joy. Whence comes. all this inspiration? Whence this 
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temporary elevation of the mental powers? Whence this unscaling 
of mortal eyes, till they see the beatific vision? “From a divine 
power,” said the Greeks. And this divine power seemed to them the 
most irresistible of all. It swayed the gods themselves. If the gods 
themselves could not but yield to the magic power, how could it be 
expected that a mortal could resist? The religion of the Greeks 
could not with such a mode of conception strongly aid them in self- 
restraint. It could merely inculcate forbearance and compassion. 
And this we find to be the case. In a speech which Sophocles puts 
into the mouth of Dejanira, she expresses her conviction that a wife 
has no right to expect a husband to be always faithful to her, or to 
blame the woman with whom he falls in love. “Thou wilt not,” she 
says, “tell thy tale to an evil woman, nor to one who kno‘ws not the 
nature of man, that he does not naturally rejoice always in the same. 
For whosoever resists Love in a close hand-to-hand combat, like 
a boxer, is not wise. For he sways even the gods as he wishes, and 
me myself also; and how should he not sway another woman who is 
such as Iam? So that if I find fault with my husband caught with 
this disease, or with this woman the cause along with him of nothing 
that is evil or disgraceful to me, I am unquestionably mad.”* Such 
religious forbearance is not found in poetry only. It is inculcated on 
Wives as a strict part of their duty by a female Pythagorean philo- 
sopher, Perictione, who wrote on the harmony of woman, and the 
sentiment disappears only before a philosophy such as that of Platot 
and Aristotle,t which rose far above the common conceptions of the 
Divine Being. 

Throughout our estimate of women, it is also of great importance 
.to remember the passionate love of beauty which animated the 
Greeks. A modern mind can form almost no idea of the strength 
and universality of this passion. The Greeks loved everything that 
was beautiful, but it was in the human body that they saw the noblest 
form of earthly beauty. They did not confine their admiration to 
the face. It was the perfect and harmonious development of every 
part that struck them with awe. It would occupy too much space to 
give a full account of this love of the beautiful, or to bring home 
the intensity of the Greek feeling. One instance will suffice. The 
orator Hyperides was defending the Hetaira Phryne before a court of 
justice. His arguments, he thought, fell on the ears of the judges 
without any effect. He began to regard his case as hopeless, when a 
happy idea struck him, and tearing open the garment of his client, he 
revealed to the judges a bosom perfectly marvellous in form. The 
judges at once acquitted her, and I have no doubt that the whole 
Greek sentiment agreed with their decision. But we should make an 
entire mistake if we were to suppose that the judges were actuated - 


* Trach. 433. t Plato de Legg. wiii. p. 841 D. t Pol. iv. (vii.) 16. 18, 
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by any prurient motive. One of the writers who relate the circum- 
stance gives the reason of the decision. The judges beheld in such 
an exquisite form not an ordinary mortal, but a priestess and pro- 
phetess of the divine Aphrodite. They were inspired with awe,” 
and would have deemed it sacrilege to mar or destroy such a perfect 
masterpiece of creative power. And though no doubt there were 
low-minded Greeks, as there are low-minded men everywhere, yet it 
may be affirmed with truth that the Greeks did not consider beauty 
to be a mere devil’s lure for the continuance of the race, as Schopen- 
hauer represents it, but they saw in it the outshining of divine 
radiance, and the fleshly vehicle was but the means to lead on the 
soul to what is eternally and imperishably beautiful. 

These art only some of the points in which the Greeks differed 
widely from us, and we must realize the difference before we can read 
the history aright. ‘ But this history has to face other difficulties. 
The influence of woman is often exercised most powerfully in: such a 
quiet and unobtrusive manner that no historian can take note of it. 
Who, for instance, could narrate the action of beauty and of beautiful 
ways upon thousands of hearts? The influence is silent, but not the 
less potent. We have this additional difficulty in Greece, that almost 
all we know of women is derived from men. Now, men rarely write 
dispassionately of women. They either are in love with them, or hate 
them, or pretend to hate them. They have had sweet or bitter expe- 
rience of them. And when they do write about them, they write 
according to that experience. But not only is the history of Greek 
women written by men, but it was written for men. This fact must 
be specially remembered when we have to deal with the utterances 
of the comic poets, for women did not act in the plays, nor is it pro- 
bable that they were even present at the comedies during the best 
days of Athens. But men taking the parts of women are sure to act 
them with all the exaggeration and licence which are natural to such 
representations. No great stress must, therefore, be laid on the wild 
abuse of women which can be culled in large abundance from Greek 
writers. One early satirical poet divides women into ten classes, of 
which only one is good. And he proceeds with his invective very 
much as if woman did not exist. 2 

“Listen, O people,” says Susarion, who may be called the inventor of 
comedy. ‘Susarion says this: Women are an evil, but nevertheless, O coun- 


trymen, it is not possible to have a household without evil, for to marry is an 
evil and not to marry is an evil.” 


A satiric poet gives it as his opinion that “a man has only two very ° 
pleasant days with his wife, one when he marries her, the other when 


* Seordaporvqoa. Athensus xiii. p. 590. There are two versions of the story, which 
are given with all the authorities in Wagner’s edition of Alciphron, vol. i. p. 178. : 

+ These pagsages are all given from the Jarge collections in Stobeus. The genuine- 
ness of the fragment of Susarion is justly doubted; but the sentiment is no doubt 
correctly ascribed to him. 
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he buries her.” A comic poet says pithily, “Woman is an immortal 
necessary evil.” Euripides says :— 


“ Terrible is the force of the waves of the sea, terrible the rush of river and 
the blasts of hot fire, terrible is poverty, and terrible are a thousand other 
things ;. but none is such a terrible evil as woman. No painter could adequately 
represent her: no language can describe her; but if she is the creation of any 
of the gods, let him know that he is a very great creator of evils and a foe to 
mortals.” 


Quotations like these could be made in hundreds, but they really 
tell us little. They could be matched by a large number of sayings 
from the same authors in which woman is praised to the skies. 
Euripides was specially blamed as a hater of women. The remark 
was made in the presence of Sophocles. “Yes,” saidehe, “in his 
tragedies,” And even in his tragedies he has painted women of 
exquisite tenderness of heart, and capable of the grandest self- 
sacrifice and of the purest love. 

With these preliminary observations, we enter on our task. I can 
only select prominent periods. And the first that comes before us is 
the Homeric.” And here we require all the power of transporting 
ourselves into different times that we can command; for the pheno- 
mena are singular and unique. If we look at the external position of 
women, we must place the Homeric age exceedingly low in civiliza- 
tion. Women have almost no rights; they are entirely under the 
power of man, and they live in continual uncertainty as to what their 
destiny may be. The woman may be a princess, brought up in a 
wealthy and happy home; but she knows that strangers may come 
and carry her off, and that she may therefore at some time be a slave 
in another man’s house. This uncertainty seems to have produced a 
strong impression on their character. They are above all women 
meek.- If the terrible destiny comes upon them, they submit to it 
with all but unrepining gentleness, and their gentle ways soon over- 
come the heart of their warrior tyrants, and they make them their 
companions and friends. But low though this position be, it has to 
be noted that it is the inevitable result of the character of the times. 
Might was right. The strong arm alone could assert a right. The 
warrior had to defend even what belonged to him against any new 
comer. He himself sacked the cities of others. His own city, too, 
might be sacked, and if his wife’s fate was to be carried off and to 
become the mistress of his conqueror, his own was to perish mercilessly 
by the cold edge of the sword. Man and woman alike held their lives 
in their hands. Women were not warriors, and therefore they had to 
depend entirely on the protection of men, and were consequently 
subject to them. Such was their external position. But when we 

* Discussions on the Homeric women are very numerous; but I think special praise 
is due to Lenz’s Geschichte der Weiber im Heroischen Zeitalter : Hannover, 1790. The 


fullest and ablest in English is in My. Gladstone’s Homeric Studies, vol. ii. ; and justice 
is done to the subject in Cleon Rangabe’s 6 xaé’ “Qunpov oixcaxds Blos: Athens, 1864. 
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look to the actual facts of the case, nowhere in the whole range of 
literature are women subjected to a sway so gentle, so respectful, so 
gracious. Indeed if can scarcely be called a sway at all. The physical 
force which no doubt exists is ‘entirely in the background. In the 
front we see nothing but affection, regard, and even deference. The 
men appear never to have found fault with the women. It was 
natural for a woman to love, and she might do what they would 
deem an eccentric or disproportionate action in consequence of this 
influence; but it was either aman ora god that was to blame. She 
was for the time mad. Even in the case of Helen, who brought so 
many disasters on Greeks and Trojans, the men find no fault. She 
réproaches herself bitterly, but the men think that it was Paris who 
was to blanfe, for he carried her off forcibly. How could she help it? 
And how could she prevent: Paris falling in love with her? It was 
the business of woman to make any man happy whom destiny brought 
into her company, to diffuse light and j oy through the hearts of men. 
Helen was surpassingly beautiful, knew all womanly works to per- 
fection, was temperate and chaste, according to their ideas,* and had. 
a mind of high culture. All these were gifts of the gods, and could 
not but attract. The Trojans themselves were not surprised that 
Paris should have fallen under the spell of her charms; for a being so 
beautiful was a worthy object of contest between Greeks and Trojans. 
But she did nothing to excite Paris. She would have been happier 
with Menelaus. And when’ Paris was slain and Troy captured, 
Helen gladly teturned to her former husband, and again occupied her 
early queenly position with dignity and grace, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The only woman in regard to whom harsh words are used is 
Clytemnestra ; but even in her case the man is much more censured than 


. the woman, and if she had merely yielded to Mgisthus, under the strong 


‘temptations, or rather overpowering force, to which she was exposed, 
not much would have been said. Agamemnon would have wreaked 
his vengeance on the male culprit, and restored his wife to her former 
place. But at last she became the willing consort of Ægisthus, and 
his willing accomplice in the dreadful crime of murder. Yet even for 
this it is on Ægisthus that the poet lays the burden of the blame. 
For this mild judgment of women there were several causes. Fist, 
the Homeric Greeks were strongly impressed by the irresistible power 
of the gods and of fate, and the weakness of mortals; they thus found 
an easy excuse for any aberrations of men, but especially of helpless 
women; and their strong sense of the shortness of life and the dreari- 
ness of death led them to try to make the best of their allotted span. 
Then their ideas of love and marriage tended to foster gentleness. 
In the Homeric poems there is no love-making; the idea of flirtation 
is absolutely and entirely unknown. They no doubt spoke sweet 
niece according to the ideas of later Greeks, see especially Isocrates’s Encomium on 
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words to each other, but they kept what they said to themselves. 
And a man who wished to marry a gil proved the reality of his 
desire generally by offering the father a handsome gift for her, but 
sometimes by undertaking a heavy task, or engaging in a dangerous 
contest. And when she left her father’s home, she bent all her ways 
to please the man who had sought after her, and she succeeded. In 
the’ Homeric poems the man loves the woman, and the woman soon 
comes to love her husband, if she has not done so before marriage. 
The Homeric Greeks are, even at this early stage, out-and-out mono- 
gamists.* Monogamy is in the very heart of the Greek heroes. No 
one of them wishes more than one woman. There is a curious instance 
of the power of heroic affection in’ Achilles. A captive widow has 
become his partner before the walls of Troy. She is wery fond of 
him, and he becomes very fond of her. But there is no proper mar- 
riage between them, and Achilles could not worthily celebrate his 
marriage in a camp far from his friends and home. Yet such is bis 
love for her, and her alone, that she is to him a real wife.t And when 
Patroklos dies, Briseis, in her lament over him, states that he promised 
that he would make her the wedded wife of Achilles, and take her to 
Phthia, the native land of the hero, and celebrate the marriage feast 
among the Myrmidons.$ Probably Achilles had often given her the 
same promise, though he knew that his father might assign him a 
wife, and there might thus. be difficulties in the way, and Patroklos 
had offered to help him in carrying out his design., If there was such 
true love to a captive, we may expect this still more to be the case 
with wives of the same race and rank, And so it is. Beautiful in- 
deed is the picture of married life which Homer draws. “There is 
nothing,” he says,§ “ better and nobler than when husband and wife, 
being of one mind, rule a household.” And such households he 
portrays in the halls of Alcinous and Arete, and in the Trojan home 
of Hector and Andromache, but still more marked and beautiful is 
the constant love of Penelope and Ulysses. Indeed, Homer “always 
represents the married’ relation as happy and harmonious. In the 
households of earth there is peace. It is in the halls of Olympus that 
we find wife quarrelling with husband.. But the love of these women 
to their husbands is the love of mortals to mortals. They do not 
swear eternal devotion to each other. “They have no dream of loving 
only one, and that one for ever, in this life and the next. They do 
not look:much beyond the present; and therefore if a husband or a 
' wife were to die, it would be incumbent on the survivor to look out 
for a successor. Even when a husband is long absent from his wife, 
it is not expected that he can endure the troubles of life without the 


* The later Greeks attributed to Cecrops, or some other Attic hero, the introduction 
of monogamy. The state of women in Greece before the time of Homer is discussed in 
Bachofen’s Mutterrecht, and in Mr. McLennan’s Kinship in Ancient Gré&ece. 

it Ti. ix. 336. t Il. xix, 297. § Od. vi. 182. 
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company and comfort of one woman’s society. Thus Agamemnon 
takes to himself the captive Chryseis, and comes to love her better 
than his wife. Thus Achilles becomes so attached to Briseis as to 
weep bitterly when she is taken from him; but when she is taken 
from him, he consoles himself with the beautiful-cheeked Diomede. 
And Ulysses, though he loves his Penelope best, and longs for her, 
does not refuse the embraces of the goddesses with whom he is com- 
pelled to, stay in the course of his wanderings. Homers insight into 
human nature is apparent in the circumstance that it is only in the 
heart of a true woman that he places resistance to the ordinary modes 
of thought. The peculiarity of Penelope’s affection is that it will not 
submit to prevalent ideas; she loves and admires her Ulysses, and she 
will love na other. Contrary to all custom, she puts off the suitors 
year after year. The time has arrived when every one expects her 
to marry again. She has seen her son Telemachus grow to manhood. 
She has now no excuse. But still she refuses, waiting against hope 
for the return of him who in her heart she believes will return no 
more.” 

After what I have stated I need scarcely say that the influence of 
woman was very great in the Homeric period. The two poems turn 
upon affection for women. The Trojan war had its origin in the re- 
solution of the Greeks to recover Helen, and the central point in the 
Iliad is the wrath of Achilles because Agamemnon has taken away 
from him his captive Briseis. Ulysses and Penelope, as every one 
knows, are the subject of the Odyssey. The husband consulted his 
wife in all important concerns, though it was her special work to look 
after the affairs of the house. Arete is a powerful peace-maker in the 
kingdom of her husband Alcinous, and it is to her that Nausicaa 
advises Ulysses to go if he wishes to obtain his return. All the 
people worship her as a god when she walks through the streets. 
Penélope and Clytemnestvra are left practically in charge of the realms 
of their husbands during their absence at Troy, each with a wise man 
as counsellor and protector. And the very béautiful Chloris acted-as 
queen in Pylos.t Altogether the influence of Homeric women must 
be reckoned great and their condition happy. 

For this result two special causes may be adduced—the freedom 
which the women enjoyed, and their healthiness, possibly also their 
scarceness. | 

The freedom was very great. They might go where they liked, 
and they might do what they liked. There was indeed one danger 
which threatened them continually. If they wandered far from the 
usual haunts of their fellow-citizens, strangers might fall upon them 
and carry them off into slavery. Such incidents were not uncommon, 


* Lasaulx (Zur Geschichte und Philosophie der Ehe bei den Griechen, p. 30) adduces 
Laodamia as an instance of the same constancy; but the case is not so clear. : 
+ See Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Studies, vol. ii. p. 507. 
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But apart from this danger, they might roam unrestricted. They werze 


. not confined to any particular chamber. They had their own rooms, 


just as the men had theirs; but they issued forth from these, and sat 
down in the common chamber, when there was anything worth seeing or 
hearing. Especially they gathered round the bard who related the deeds 
of famous heroes or the histories of famous women. They also fre- 
quented the wide dancing place which every town possessed, and with 
their brothers and friends joined in the dance. Homer pictures the 
young men and the maidens pressing the vines together. They 
mingled together at marriage feasts and at religious festivals. In 
fact, there was free and easy intercourse between the sexes. They 
thus came to know each other well, and as the daughters were greatly 
beloved by their fathers, we cannot doubt that their payents would 
consult them as to the men whom they might wish for husbands. 
Even after marriage they continued to have the same liberty. Helen 
appears on the battlements of Troy, watching the conflict, accom- 
panied only by female attendants: And Arete, as we have seen, 
mixed freely with all classes of Pheeacians. 

Along with this freedom, and partly in consequence of it, there 
appears to have been an exceedingly fine development of the body. 
The education of both boys and girls-consisted in listening to their 
elders, in attending the chants of the bards, and in dancing at the 
public dancing place of the town. There was no great strain on their 
intellectual powers. There was no forcing. And they were con- 
tinually in the open air. All the men learnt the art of war and of agri- 
culture, and all the women to do household work. The women made 
all the clothes which their relatives woré, and were skilled in the art 
of embroidery. But they not merely made the clothes, but regularly 
washed them, and saw that theirfriends were always nicely and beau- 
tifully clad. These occupations did not fall to the lot of menials 
merely. The highest lady in the land had her share of them, and 
none was better at plying the loom and the distaff than the beautiful 
Helen. We have in the sixth book of the Odyssey a charming pic- 
ture of a young princess, Nausicaa. Nowhere are portrayed more 
exquisitely the thoughts and feelings and ways of a young girl who 
is true to her own best nature, who is reserved when reserve is proper, 
and speaks when a true impulse moves her, who is guileless, graceful, 
leal-hearted, and tender. Happily I have not here to exhibit her 
character, for to do anything but quote the exact words of Homer 
would be inevitably to mar its beauty; but I have to adduce some of 
those traits which show how the Homeric girls grew. Nausicaa is 
approaching the time when she ought to be married, and in prepara- 
tion for this event would like to have all her clothes clean and in nice 
condition. She goes to her father, and tells him that she wishes to 
wash his clothes and the clothes of her brothers, that he may be well 


clad in the senate, and they may go neat to the dance. The father at 
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once perceives what desire the daughter cherishes in her heart, and per- 
mission is granted, the mules are yoked to the car, the clothes are col- 
lected, and the princess mounts the seat, whip in hand, and drives off 
with a ‘number of maid attendants. They reach the river where are 
the washing trenches. The clothes are handed out of the: car, the 
mules are sent to feed on the grass, and princess and maids wash away 
at the clothes, treading them with their feet in the trenches. They then 
lay out the clothes to dry. While the clothes are drying, they first - 
picnic by the side of the river, and then, to amuse themselves, engage 
in a game at ball, accompanied with singing. This isa day with 
Homeric girls. They can do everything that is necessary—drive, 
wash, spin, and sew. No domestic work comes amiss to one and all. 
And they aye much in the open air. They thus all find active em- 
ployment. Time never hangs heavy on their hands. And the 
strength and freshness of body produce a sweetness of temper and a 
soundness of mind which act like a charm on all the men who have to 
do with them, Itseems to me that this explains to some extent the 
phenomena of the Homeric poems. There is no vicious woman in the 
Iliad or Odyssey. Some of them have committed glaring violations 
of the ordinary tules of life, but they are merely temporary aberrations 
or fits of madness. And there is no prostitution. This healthiness 
explains also another feature of the Homeric women which deserves 
notice. ‘There was an extraordinary number of very beautiful women. 
The district of Thessaly, from which the whole of Greece ultimately _ 
derived its own name of Hellas, is characterized by the epithet the 
‘ land of the beautiful women; and several other places are so 
characterized, But their type of beauty was not the type pre- 
valent in modern times. Health was the first condition of beauty. 
The beautiful woman was well-proportioned in every feature and 
limb. It was the grace and harmony of every part that consti- 
tuted beauty. Hence height was regarded as an essential requisite. 
Helen is taller than all her companions. The commanding stature 
impressed the Greeks as being a near approach to the august forms of 
the goddesses. As one might expect, the beauty of the women is not 
confined to the young girl between the ages of seventeen and twenty. 
A Homeric woman remained beautiful for a generation or two. Helen 
was, in the eye of the Greek, as beautiful at forty or fifty as she was 
at twenty, and probably as attractive, if not more so. The Homeric 
Greek admired the full-developed. woman as much as the growing 
girl. 

. Such then were these Homeric Greek women. The Greek race was 
the finest race that ever existed in respect of physical development 
and intellectual power. Do we not see,in the account that Homer 
gives of the women, something like an explanation of the phenomenon? 
A race of healthy, finely formed wemer is the natural antecedent to a 
race of men possessed of a high physical and intellectual organization. 
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When we pass from Homer, we enter a new region. We do nôt 
know how far Homer’s characters are historical. We cannot doubt 
that the manners and ways of the men and women whom he describes 
were like those of the real men and women amongst whom he lived. 
He may have idealized a little, but even his idealizations are indicative 
of the current of his age. But we know little of the modes in which 
the various States of Greece were constituted, and of the relations 
which subsisted between them. We have to pass over a long period 
which is a practical blank, and then we come to historical Greece. In 
historical Greece we have no unity of the Greek nation. We have 
men of Greek blood, but these men did not dream of forming them- 
selves into orfe nation, ruled by the same laws, and mutually helpful of 
each other. The Greek mind regarded the city as the greatest political 
organization possible, or at any rate compatible with the adequate 
discharge of the functions of a State. And accordingly if we could 
give a full account of woman in Greece, we should have to detail the 
arrangements made in each particular State. There are no materials 
for such an account if we wished to give it; but even if there had 
been, it is probable that we should not have learned much more than 
we learn from the histories of the two most prominent of those States, 
Sparta and Athens. It is to the position and influence of women in 
these States that we must turn our attention. 

To form anything like a just conception of the Spartan State, we 
must keep clearly in view the notion which the ancients generally 
and the Spartans in particular had of a State. The ancients were 
strongly impressed with the decay and mortality of the individual 
man ; but they felt equally strongly the perpetuity of the race through 
the succession of one generation after another: Accordingly when a 
State was formed, the most prominent idea that pervaded all legisla- 
tion was the permanence of the State, and the continuance of the 
worship of the gods. They paid little regard to individual wishes. 
They thought little of individual freedom. The individual was for the 
State, not the State for the individual, and accordingly all private and 
personal considerations must be sacrificed without hesitation to the 
strength and permanence of the State. A peculiar turn was given‘ 
to this idea in Sparta. From the circumstances in which the Spartans 
were placed, they had to make up their minds to be a race of soldiers. 
They had numerous slaves in their possession to do everything requi- 
site for procuring the necessaries of life. They therefore had no call 
to labour. But if they were to retain their slaves and keep their 
property against all comers, they must be men of strong bodily con- 
figuration, hardy, daring, resolute. And as women were a necessary 
part of the State, they must contribute to this result. The regulations 
made for this purpose are assigned by the ancients to Lycurgus, but 
whether he was a real person, ‘or how far our information ia regard to 
him is to be trusted, is a matter of no consequence to us at present; 
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for there can be no doubt that his laws were in force during the best 
period of Sparta’s existence. “And the laws bear on their front the 
purpose for which they were made. All the legislation that relates to 
women has one sole object, to procure a first-rate breed of men. The 
one function which woman had to discharge was that of motherhood. 
But this function was conceived in the widest range in which the 
Spartans conceived humanity. In fact no woman can discharge’ 
effectively any one of the great functions assigned her by nature, with- 
out the entire cultivation of all parts of her nature. And so we see in 
this case. The Spartans wanted strong men: the mothers therefore 
must be strong. The Spartans wanted brave men: the mothers 
therefore must be brave. The Spartans wanted resolute men—men 
with decision of character: the mothers must be resolute. They 
believed with intense faith, that as are the mothers, so will be the 
children. And they acted on this faith. They first devoted all the 
attention and care they could to the physical training of their women. 
From their earliest days the women engaged in gymnastic exercises ; 
and when they reached the age of girlhood, they entered into contests 
with each other in wrestling, racing, and throwing the quoit and 
j aa They éngaged in similar contests with the young men, strip- 
ping like them before assembled multitudes, and’ showing what feats 
of strength and agility they could*perform. In this way the whole 
body of citizens would come to know a girl’s powers; there could be 
no concealment of disease; no sickly girl could pass herself off as 
healthy. But it was not only for the physical strength, but for the: 
mental tone, that the girls had to’ go through this physical exercise. 
The girls mingled freely with the young men. They came to know 
each other well. Long: before the time of marriage they had formed 
attachments and knew each others characters. And in the games of 
the young men nothing inspiritéd them so much as the praise of the 

girls, and nothing was so terrible as the shouts of derision which | 
greeted their failures. The same influence made itself felt when they 
foughtin battle. The thought that, when they came home, they would 
be rapturously welcomed by mother and sister, nerved many an arm 
in the hour of danger. All the training ‘anterior to marriage was 
deliberately contrived to fit the Spartan women to be mothers. And 
it is needlesss to say that all the arrangements in connection with 
marriage were made solely for the good of the State. All the Spartan 
girls had to marry. No one. ever thought of not marrying. There 
was one exception to this. No sickly woman was allowed to marry. 
The offspring must be healthy. And indeed, if she had had to consult 
her own feelings in Sparta, the sickly girl would of her own accord 
have refrained from marriage. For the State claimed a right over all 
the children. They were all brought very soon after birth before a 
committeesappointed by Governmtnt, ‘which examined into the form ` 
‘and probable healthiness of the child, and if the committee came to 
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the conclusion that the child was not likely to be strong its death 
was determined on. But there must have been very few sickly 
women among the Spartans. If a girl survived this first inspection, 
she had, as we have seen, her trials to. go through, and only the strong 
could outlive the gymnastic exercises and the exposure of their 
persons in all weathers during religious processions, sacred dances and 
physical contests. The age of mairiagewas also fixed, special care 
being taken that the Spartan girls should not marry too soon. In all 
these regulations the women were not treated more strictly than the 
men. Themen also were practically compelled to marry. The man 
who ventured on remaining a bachelor was punished in various ways. 
If a man did not marry on reaching a certain age, he was forbidden 
to be present at the exercises of the young girls. The whol set of them 
were taken one wintry day in each year, and, stripped of their clothing,- 
went round the agora singing a song that told how disgraceful their 
conduct was in disobeying the laws of their country—a spectacle to 
gods and men. The women also, at a certain festival, dragged these 
misguided individuals round an altar inflicting blows on them all the 
time.* Men were punished even for marrying too late, or for marry- 
ing women disproportionately young or old. 

Such was the Spartan system. What were the results of it? For 
about four or five hundred years there was a succession of the stron gest 
men that possibly ever existed on: the face of the- earth. The legis- 
lator was successful in his main aim. And I think that I may add 
that these men were among. the bravest. : They certainly held the 
Supremacy in Greece for a considerable time: through sheer force of 
energy, bravery, and obedience to law: And the women helped to: 
this high position as much.as the men. They were themselves 
remarkable for vigour of body and beauty of form. A curious illus- 
tration of this fact occurs in one of the plays of Aristophanes. An 
Athenian lady resolves to put an end to: the war between the 
Athenians and Lacedsmonians by combined action on the part of 
, the wives from all parts of Greece. She has summoned a meeting of 
them, and as Lampito the Lacedemonian wife comes In, she thus 
accosts her, “O dearest Spartan,.O Lampito, welcome! How 
beautiful you look, sweetest one, how fresh your complexion, how 
vigorous your body. You could throttle an ox.” « Yes,” says she, “ I 
think I could, by Castor and Pollux! for I practise gymnastics and Jeap 
high.”+ They were not, however, merely strong in body, but took a 
deep interest in all matters, that concerned the State. They sunk 
everything, even maternal feeling, in their care for the community. 
Many stories and sayings to this effect have. been preserved. A 
Spartan mother sent her five sons to war, and, knowing that a battle 
had taken place, she waited for the news on the outskirts of the 


* Ath. xiii, p. 555. = t Lysist. 78. 
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city. Some one,came up to her and told her that all her sons 
had perished. “You vile slave,” said she, “ that is not ‘what I 
wanted to know; I want to know how fares my country.” “ Vic- 
torious,” said he. “ Willingly then,” said she, “do I hear of the death 
of my sons.” 

Another, when burying her son; was commiserated by an old woman 
who cried out, “Oh your fate!” “Yes, by the gods,” said’ she, “a 
glorious fate, for did not I bear him that he might die for Sparta 2” 

And their courage was not merely of a daring and physical character. 
It was a moral courage. A Spartan had been wounded in battle and 
compelled to crawl on all fours; he seemed to feel ashamed of the 
awkwardness of his position. “How much better it is,” said his mother, 
“to rejoice on account of bravery, than be ashamed on account of 
ignorant laughter !” A 

It might be supposed that the’ peculiar training to which the. 
women were subjected might make them licentious and forward, but 
the testimony is strong that no such results followed from free inter- ` 
course with the young men. Adultery was almost entirely unknown. 

Plutarch tells the story that a stranger asked Geradas, one of the ` 
very old Spartans, what punishment their law appointed for adulterers. 
He answered, “O stranger, there is no adulterer in our country.” The 
stranger said, “ What if there should be one?” “He pays a fine,” 
said Geradas, “ of a bull so large that stooping over Taygetus it will - 
drink out of the Eurotas.” When the stranger expressed his surprise. 
and said, “But how could there ever be so large a bull?” Geradas 
replied with á smile, “And how could there ever be an adulterer 
in Sparta?” This language is perhaps too strong, and there were 
certain. practices: allowable which would not be allowed in our 
communities. The one object of marriage was to produce strong 
children, and any deviation from the ordinary arrangement by which 
one woman was married to one man was not only deemed legitimate 
but praiseworthy if it secured strong children. In this way a weak 
man might lend his wife to a stronger, and some women Kad two 
husbands. There is only one case on record of a Spartan having two 
wives, and the case was singular. A greater latitude must have been 
allowed to women. But all these cases must have been quite excep- 
tional. The wives-were true to their husbands, the husbands fond 
and proud of their wives. A poor maiden was asked what dowry she 
could give to her lover. ‘Ancestral purity,” she said. A person was 
sent to try to persuade a Lacedæmonian woman to aid In some evil 
practice. “When I was a girl,” she said, “I was taught to obey 
my father, and I obeyed him; and when I became a wife I obeyed 
my husband; if, therefore, you have anything just to urge, make it 
known to him first.” se 

Such were these Spartan women for many generations. No word 
of reproach can be brought against them. It is true that the free 
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intercourse of the young men with the young women and the slight- 
ness of the female garments shocked the ordinary Athenian, and 
expressions to this effect occur in some writers, especially Euripides.* 
But the general purity of the Spartan women is guaranteed by all the 
principal writers who have discussed the constitution of Sparta as it 
was during its supremacy—by Plato,t Xenophon, and Plutarch. No 
doubt the system laboured under a radical defect. It was exclusive. 
It drove away all strangers; it discouraged the higher culture at least 
in the case of the men; and it suspected all the higher arts as tending 
to luxury. And when the crisis came and the old manners gave way, 
vice and weakness rushed in, and men and women became equally 
bad. It is in the latter period that the words of blame are heard. 
Plato justly criticizes one marked defect in the Spartai treatment of 
women. The lawgiver had looked on woman only as a mother. He 
had lost sight of every other function. But women cannot spend 
their whole lives as mothers. When their infants grew into boyhood 
they were handed over to the instruction of Spartan men. And then 
what function had the women to discharge? Lycurgus, or the Spartan 
lawgivers, took no thought of this. The men were under strict regu- 
lation to the end of their days. They dined together on the fare pre- 
scribed by the State. They were continually out on military service. 
They had other employments assigned to them. But no regulations 
were made for the women. They might live as they liked ; there was 
nothing to restrain their luxury, and they were not taught the military 
art like the men. This neglect of the half of the city, Aristotle 
affirms, was followed by dire consequences. In his day the Spartan 
women were incorrigible and luxurious. He also affirms that the 
Spartan system threw a great deal of land into the hands of the 
women, so that they possessed two-fifths of it; and finally he accuses 
the Spartan women of ruling their husbands. Warlike men, he thinks, 
are apt to be passionately fond’ of the society of women. “And what 
difference,” he says,t “does it make whether the women rule or the 
rulers are ruled by the women? for the result is the same.” There 
seems to have been. some truth in this last accusation. Many of the 
wives were better educated than their husbands, and the fact was 


* Especially in his “ Andromache,” but, as Paley remarks, this play is animated through- 
out by a hitter hostility to Sparta, and it may therefore be regarded as an expression 
merely of a strong temporary feeling. 

+ Plato shows his approbation by adopting the questionable features into his own 
ideal commonwealth. “Then,” he says, “let the wives of our guardians strip, having 
virtue for their robe. . . . And as for the man who laughs at naked women exercising in 
gymnastics for the sake of the highest good, his laugliter is 


‘A fruit of unripe wisdom,’ 


which he gathers, and he himself is ignorant of what he is laughing at, or what he is 
about; for that is, and ever will be, the best of sayings—that the useful is the noble, and 
the hurtful the base.”—Rep. v. p. 457, Professor Jowett’s translation. Plato discusses 
the objections to the Spartan method in Légg. i. p. 637 C.; vi. p. 781 A.» vii. p. 806 C.; 
p. 814 A. ; and tacitly in Rep. viii. p. 548. 

t Polit. ii. ii. 9. 
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noticed by others. “You of Lacedemon,” said a stranger lady to 
Gorgo, wife of Leonidas, “are the only women in the world that rule 
the men.” “ We,” she replied, “are the only women that bring forth 
men.” There is a great deal of point in what Gorgo said. If women 
bring forth and rear men, they are certain to receive from them respect 
and tenderness, for there is no surer test of a man’s real manhood than 
his love for all that is noblest, highest, and truest in woman, and his 
desire to aid her in attaining to the full perfection of her nature. 

The student of the history of woman is continually reminded of the 
fact that when men lose their dignity and eminence, woman disappears 
from the scene, but when they rise into worth, she again comes on the 
stage in all her power and tenderness. We have an instance before 
us. Sparta Became degenerate. Her name almost vanishes from the 
pages of the historian. But she was not to die without a final 
struggle. In the middle of the third century before Christ two kings 
of Sparta in- succession dreamt of putting down the luxury, and 
restoring the old Spartan discipline and the old Lycurgan laws. And 
in the midst of their vigorous and heroic efforts to effect this great 
change women again play their part with energy and devotion, The 
earliest of the two kings was the young and gentle Agis, and almost 
the first person whom he consulted on his projected reforms was his 
mother Agesistrata, a woman ‘of great wealth and influence. She 
was at first utterly taken aback, for the project included the surrender 
of all her wealth. But at length she admired her son’s noble ambition, 
and set her mind, with the aid of some other like-minded women, on 
procuring the support of the women of Sparta. The importance of 


> puch support could not be over-estimated. “ They well knew,” says 


Plutarch, “that the Lacedæmonian men were always obedient to their 
wives, and that they allowed them to meddle in public matters more 
than they allowed themselves to meddle in private affairs.” Besides 
the women had a great deal of property. Would they surrender their 
- wealth? Would they give up their luxurious habits? Would they 
retur to the old Spartan simplicity? No, the. movement seemed to 
have come too late. Some were willing to sacrifice everything, 
but others would yield nothing, and a strong party was formed 
against Agis. At first this party was put down with a high hand. 
Leonidas, the leader, was driven into exile. The daughter of this man, 
Chelonis, is one of the great characters that emerged during these 
troublous times. She'had been married to Cleombrotus, who took the 
side of Agis., Chelonis was in straits what to do, but she chose to 
follow the path where gentleness and tenderness were required. She 
left her husband and tended her father in distress; relieving his wants, 
soothing his troubles, and supplicating the victorious party in his 
behalf. At length the wheel of fortune turned round. Leonidas 
became matter of the situation. Agis and Cleombrotus were in his 
hands. Chelonis at once fled from her father and took her place 
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beside her husband. In the wretched robes which she had worn when 
pleading for her father, she pleaded for her husband. After much en- 
treaty she prevailed, and the life of her husband was spared, but he was 
condemned to exile. Chelonis had again to make her choice. Her 
father urged her to stay with him reminding her of the kindness he 
showed her in sparing her husband, and promising every comfort. 
But Chelonis did not hesitate. As Cleombrotus rose to go, she gave 
him one of her children, and, taking the other in her arms and kissing 
the altar of the goddess, she walked out with him to degradation and 
poverty. Justly does Plutarch add the remark that if Cleombrotus 
had not been entirely corrupted by vainglory, he would have deemed 
exile with such a woman a greater blessing than any kingdom. The fate 
of pure-minded Agis was worse than that of Cleombrotus. No mercy 
was shown him, and he was put to death by strangulation. His 
mother Agesistrata waited to hear what was to become of him. The 
officer, who knew that Agis was dead, delusively told her that no 
violence would be done him. She wished to see him and take her 
old mother with. her. Permission was granted. The two women 
entered the prison. The doors were shut. The grandmother was 
requested to go into the chamber where Agis was. She went in and 
was strangled. Then Agesistrata entered, and saw her son lying on 
the ground and her mother hanging by a rope. She calmly helped to 
take the dead body down, and, stretching her alongside of Agis, laid 
both the bodies out and covered them; and falling upon her son and 
kissing him she said, “O my son, it is your gentleness and goodness . 
that have ruined you.” “If that is your opinion,” said the officer, 
“you had better go the same way.” She bravely held out her neck, and 
said, “May this turn out for the good of Sparta!” And thus was 
stamped out the first effort for the reformation of Sparta. 

The second is also remarkable for the nobility of the women who 
aided it. Cleomenes, a man of great vigour and capacity, the son of 
Leonidas mentioned above, came to the throne. His father had 
compelled him to marry Agiatis, the widow of Agis; but he soon 
began to love the noble and gentle lady. They talked much together 
about Agis and his projects, and Cleomenes at length resolved to carry 
out the projected reforms. Again the young prince was helped most 
effectively by his mother, Cratesicleia, who supplied him with resources 
and even married again for his sake, for she thereby secured the sup- 
port of one of the most influential men in Sparta. But again destiny 
was too powerful for the reformer. He did indeed succeed in intro- 
ducing his reforms into Sparta and in again giving her the foremost 
place in Peloponnesus. But he awoke the jealousy of Aratus, the 
head of the Achæan League, the Macedonian stranger was called in, 
and after a fatal battle Cleomenes had to flee. During the course of 
his struggles his noble wife’Agiatis died and was bittealy lamented. 
His mother, Cratesicleia, was always ready to help him, and stood by 
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him to the last. At one time he required the alliance of Ptolemy, 
King of Egypt, but Ptolemy would not agree to it unless the Spartan 
king sent his mother and child as hostages. Cleomenes did not 
venture to mention this proposal to his mother, but the mother’s keen 
eye observed that he was keeping some secret from-her. At last she 
prevailed on him to disclose it, and on hearing it she lau ghed loudly 
and said, “ Will you not send immediately this body where it is likely ` 
to be most useful to Sparta, before it is dissolved by old age?” 
After she had gone to Egypt she heard that Cleomenes was afraid to 
take certain measures because Ptolemy held his mother and child as 
hostages, and she at once wrote to him, “ Do what is proper, and never 
mind what becomes of an old woman and a little child.” 

The fate of Cleomenes was as tragic as that of Agis. He had sought 
shelter in Egypt, but found a prison there instead of a home. He and 
his companions determined to overpower the sentinels, break through 
the place of confinement, and rouse the inhabitants to assert their 
liberty. They easily broke through their place of confinement, but 
they could not rouse the inhabitants, and so they resolved to die. 
Each one killed himself except Panteus, the youngest and most beau- 
tiful among them. He had been ordered by the king to wait till ail 
had killed themselves. And so he did. He went round all the bodies 
to see that they were dead, and then, kissing Cleomenes and throwing - 
bis arms around him, he also killed himself. The Egyptian king ordered 
the execution of all the women connected with the Spartans. The 
mother was brought forth and stabbed. Other women also were put 
to death. But most touching of all was the end of the wife of 
Panteus. She was still very young and exquisitely beautiful, and 
she was still in the raptures of first love. When her husband leit 
Sparta for Egypt, her father had refused to let her go with him, 
and confined her. But she found means of escape. She mounted a 
horse and rode to Teenarus, and then embarked on a vessel sailing 
for Egypt. Now she moved about the women encouraging and con- 
soling. She led Cratesicleia by the hand to the place of execution. 
She decently laid out the bodies of the women who were slain. And 
then, adjusting her own robe so that she might fall becomingly, she 
offered herself to the executioner without fear. Thus ended the 
second effort at Spartan reformation, and henceforth autonomous 
Sparta and her women disappear from history. We may well con- 
clude the story with the closing words of Plutarch, who, thinking of the 
dramatic contests that were held in Greece, says, “ Thus Lacedemon, 
exhibiting a dramatic contest in which the women vied with the men, 
showed in her last days that virtue cannot be insulted by Fortune.” 


JAMES DONALDSON, 


: THE INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 


HE call which has recently been made upon the Indian army to 
furnish a quota for service in Europe, and the possibility that 
some at least of the seven thousand men now in garrison at Malta will 
not be allowed to return to India, when their services in Europe are 
no longer required, without some of them at any rate being gratified 
by a sight of England, and perhaps of her most gracious Majesty, have, 
I think, awakened sufficient curiosity in the public mind to make it 
probable that the following short notes, the outcome of many years 
spent amongst troops of this class, will not at the present moment be 
unacceptable. Toan Indian officer, the task of attempting to familiarize 
the English mind with the merits and peculiarities of a class of troops, 
henceforth, I would fain hope, to be regarded as a component and 
important part of the military strength of England, cannot be other- 
wise than agreeable. In the course of a long and varied military 
service, I commanded for many years a native infantry regiment—the 
Fifth of what is known in the Army List as the “Punjab Frontier Force ;” 
and though advancing rank has of late years removed me from a 
comradeship of the most pleasant kind, I gladly revive my recollections 
of perhaps the happiest period of my life, by. endeavouring to portray, 
for the uninformed reader, an Indian regiment, and the nature of 
service in its ranks. 

I must, however warn the reader in limine that so various are the 
races of which the Indian army is composed, so varied is the scene in 
which their service is cast, and so certainly is it the fact that regiments 
generally owe their organization and ultimate character not so much 
to hard and fast rules (though these are not wanting) as to the 
peculiar views and charactér of the officers who firss raised and 
commanded them, that a description of one regiment, however accurate 
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and careful, will only afford a general idea of the army at large. For 
let the reader consider for a moment how vast is the area of British 
India: that the Madras army, for instance, draws its material from the 
races indigenous to the sultry tropical provinces of southern India ; 
whilst the Bengal, and, in a less degree, the Bombay army, recruit from 
the larger field of the North-west Provinces, of the Punjab, and of the 
lower Himalayan ranges; and last, but not least, from the rugged moun- 
tainous region which lies between India and Caubul. The numerous 
races thus brought within the military net are as unlike one another as, 
I was going to say, ight and darkness, but, to speak more precisely, let 
me say as different as one European race is from another. Then, 
again,—the Presidency being the same,—regiments are recruited from 
vastly different races within the same general area. For instance, ' 
some regiments of the Bengal army recruit none but Sikhs, Pathans, 
and Punjabee Mussulmans; some none but Goorkahs; some none but 
natives of the North-west Provinces. At Malta, at this moment, there 
is a sample of at least five differently composed and recruited Indian 
infantry regiments. The 31st Bengal Infantry affords, I presume, a 
fair example of the Punjab recruiting field. The name, “ 2nd Goorkah 
regiment,” speaks for itself, and tells that it is composed of Goorkahs, 
that is, of men from the sub-Himalayan ranges. The 13th Bengal 
Infantry represents probably a regiment recruited from the North-west 
Provinces proper,—perhaps from the region about Delhi. The 9th 
Bombay Regiment again contains, I have no doubt, many natives of 
Oude, as well as men of the classes more peculiar to western India. 
The 25th Madras Regiment is, of course, representative of the races of 
southern and tropical India. Again, in some Indian regiments the 
Mabhommedan element is almost nil, the Goorkah regiments for example; 
in others it predominates. Nor have I yet exhausted the infinite 
variety to be found even amongst regiments tolerably homogeneous 
as to the classes of which they are composed. In some regiments 
Moslem and Hindoo, Sikh and Pathan, stand in the ranks shoulder to 
shoulder, each company containing representatives of the two, or 
perhaps of all four classes :—in others, each company is composed of . 
men of the same race and religion. Each of these two systems of or- 
ganization has its advocates; and just as I believe it has always been a 
distinguishing feature of the English Protestant Church that 1t permits, 
within certain limits, the utmost freedom of thought and doctrine, so 
the Indian government, with, I venture to think, corresponding wisdom, 
has left it pretty much to the discretion of commanding officers, 
whether the peculiar characteristics of each class shall be fostered and 
drawn out by keeping it separate and distinct, or whether all classes 
shall be mixed up in one heterogeneous mass, so that the angularities of 
each may be rubbed off in the contact with ‘others, and the whole 
reduced, as gar as possible, to one xsAonotonous level of character and 
feeling. 
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I shall nevertheless venture to adopt the Fifth of the Punjab 
Frontier Force as a fairly representative regiment of the Indian army: 
and there is this fitness in my doing so, that it was upon the model— 
not, indeed, of the Fifth, but of that section of the army to which the 
Fifth belonged, the Punjab Frontier Force (which never varied in its 
staunchness and loyalty during all the temptations of the mutiny), that 
the new Bengal army, which has grown out of the ashes of the old, 
was formed. And here I am reminded that I may perhaps appeal to 
that distinguished and still rising soldier, Sir Garnet Wolseley, amongst 
many others I might name, to bear witness to some honest, soldier-like 
services performed by the Fifth in Oude and on the Nepaul frontier, 
in 1858, when it was serving under the orders of another soldier, 
whose name can never be mentioned without respect and affection, 
the late Sir James Hope Grant. 

From no conceit, then, that the regiment with which chance spe- 
cially connected me was a better regiment than many others, but for 
the simple reason that I know it best, and that a description of one 
will give a fair general impression of, to say the least, a great many, 
I take the Fifth as the text of an attempt to make Indian soldiers 
familiar to the English non-professional public. . 

The Fifth was raised in 1849, after the battle of Goojerat, when the 
Punjab passed under British rule, and its first English officers were 
all selected by Sir Henry Lawrence. At first these were but few in 
number, namely, a commandant, a second in command, and an adju- 
tant; but since the reorganization of the Bengal army, which followed 
upon the suppression of the Mutiny of 1857, it has, like the rest 
of the native infantry, had the following staff of English officers 
allotted to it :— 

1 Commandant. 

1 Second-in-command. 

2 Wing commanders. 

2 Wing subalterns. 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Quartermaster. 

1 Assistant-surgeon. 
And here I take Weise to record my very decided and deliberate 
opinion, that in fixing the establishment of English officers at the 
above scale, the Indian Government has done wisely, and that 
efficiency has in no way been sacrificed to economy. I am well 
aware that some, whose opinion is entitled to respect, think otherwise, 
and contend that to make a native regiment efficient for a campaign, 
there should at least be an English officer at the head of each com- 
pany. This is of course to day the ability of the Asiatic to lead a 
company of men in action; and I should like to be satisfied of the 
ground upon which such a denial is based. Many of us,ein the course 
of our Indian service, have of course seen the ‘native officer in a great 
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variety of circumstances, both in battle and in quarters, and we smile 
to be told that such veterans as we can call to mind ought to be put 
on one side to make way for the raw, even though gallant and pro- 
mising English lads with whom we should of necessity replace them. 
I think many of us would say, and that without undue partiality, 
that for bravery, for coolness and resource in danger, and for dis- 
regard of wounds and death, the well-chosen native Indian officer 
will come off well in a comparison with any but the very pick of 
the younger officers of European armies. And passing from battle 
to efficiency on parade and in quarters, I feel convinced that it would 
be positively detrimental to deprive ourselvés of the cheap assistance 
which we derive from vesting the command of the companies of a 
native Indiam regiment in native Indian officers. They.are, indeed, 
so long as they are placed in a position of real responsibility, and pro- 
perly treated and trusted, a most valuable and important element in 
the constitution of an Indian regiment. Perhaps it has not always 
been so. Perhaps it was not so in the pre-mutiny days of the Bengal 
‘army. Then the native officers were, most of us would admit, a very 
inefficient class. They were no doubt ciphers, or worse. But why? 
For the very reason that each company had, or was supposed to have, 
its English officer, and that the native officer was denied all respon- 
sibility. All this has been changed in the native army of to-day, and 
there are, I believe, few commanding officers who will not agree with 
me in saying, that native officers must continue to hold their present 
position to ensure the maintenance, in an efficient and healthy state, 
of so exotic a plant as an Indian regiment. ian 

To resume. Ever since the dislocating effects of the mutiny have 
been got over, and things have been re-arranged in their new and 
permanent shape, the fixed establishment of a native infantry regiment 
has been as follows :— 

Eight companies, each consisting of one “Subadar” or native 
captain; one “Jemadar” or native lieutenant; five “Havildars” or 
native sergeants; five “Naicks” or native corporals; two buglers or 
drummers; and seventy-five “Sepoys” or privates. To each company 
is also attached a water-carrier, and—if the men composing it are of a 
class to mess and eat together—a cook. The water-carrier and the 
cook are by no means the least useful or important members of the 
company. 

The Subadars and Jemadars* hold commissions from the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The Fifth was one of those regiments organized on the system 
of class-companies, and was thus composed :— 


? 


* Itis to be regretted that advantage was not taken of the reorganization of the 
native army after the mutiny to get rid of the above designations of the commissioned 
and non-commigsioned officers, which have lotig lot all meaning, and to substitute for 
them the corresponding, or if these were not suitable in all cases, other convenient 
English designations. | 
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Three companies of Sikhs. 

Three companies of Trans-Indus Pathans (Mahommedans). 

One company of Punjab Mussulmans. 

One company of Dogras (Hindoos from the sub-Himalayan ranges 
north of Lahore). 

Thus it will be seen that half the regiment were Sikhs and Hindoos, 
and half Mahommedans. 

I should broadly describe the characteristics of the above several 
classes as follows:— . 

The Sikhs are, physically, a tall race, well developed, and long- 
legged. In quarters they are orderly, clean, thrifty, and pre-emi- 
nently amenable to strict European discipline. In action some think 
them slow and wanting in dash, but they are brave ard steady, and 
the class, in short, we away desired to have in hand for moments of 
difficulty or reverse.. The Trans-Indus Pathans—a favourite class 
with most English oaen, who trace in them many of the character- 
istics of their own race—are, physically, perhaps, of shorter stature 
than the Sikhs, but more athletic, and harder. In quarters they are 
restless and less tolerant of restraint than the Sikhs, extravagant, and 
somewhat dirty. Active service always drew out their best qualities. 
They are full of fire and dash, admirable therefore in attack, fearless, 
yet if checked not unlikely to get discouraged. They and the Sikhs 
together form the exact complement of each other, and a regiment 
composed of those two classes only would be suitable for almost any 
service that can arise. The Punjab Mussulmans are chiefly admirable on 
duties of fatigue ;—without the dash and go-ahead spirit of the Pathans, 
yet withal brave reliable soldiers. The Dogras are a diminutive race, 
but often show very pure Hindoo blood. In quarters they are clean 
and orderly; on service they form a connecting link between the fire 
and dash of the Pathan, and the solidity and steadiness of the Sikh. 
We—the officers of the regiment—always thought the composition of 
the Fifth particularly happy, and felt that we were never at a loss to 
put our hand upon the exact class of soldier suitable for each descrip- 
tion of service as it arose. . 

And here I feel it incumbent upon me to renew my previous caution 
to the reader that I only profess to give a general impression of our 
Indian troops, and that the changes upon my description might be rung 
almost ad infinitum, and yet fairly represent some component part of 
the whole. For am I not reminded that whilst I attempt to sketch the 
characteristics of certain races which went to compose a particular 
regiment, I am necessarily silent as to those of the hundred and one 
other tribes and races which go to compose the total strength of our 
Indian army? Some of these other tribes and races will fully compare 
in soldierlike qualities with any of those above described. I would 
allude particularly to the Goorkalis, all of whose antecedents encour age 
us to expect a most satisfactory result, should they ever stand up in an 
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European battlefield. Nor would I for a moment seem to undervalue 
or take small account of the martial capacities of the less striking, but 
> not on that account to be despised, races which compose the Madras 
and, partly, the Bombay armies. To attempt to paint the innumerable 
varieties of our Sepoy soldiers would be a task far beyond the limit of 
the space at my disposal. po 

One of the first questions which I feel must rise to the lips of every 
one who has any curiosity upon the subject of our Indian soldiers, 
will be “ How are they drilled? In what language are the words of 
‘command given?” The answer is—exactly like English troops, the 
English Field-Exercise book, and the English words of command, 
being strictly followed, and perfectly understood, as far as requisite, 
by the different ranks. Many native regiments indeed drill with a 
steadiness and accuracy hardly to be surpassed by our most distin- 
guished line regiments. In the Fifth we did not “go m” for that 
mechanical exactness of step and movement which is the product of 
long service in peaceful quarters, but aimed rather at that free, and as: 
some may think loose carriage, more distinctive of the French Zouave 
and Turco battalions. Our parades were indeed rarely confined to 
the level parade-ground,, but on that wild frontier—where, until the 
mutiny, the service of the “Frontier Force” was exclusively cast, 
and to which the regiments returned when the last embers of revolt 
had been trodden out—parades were oftener carried on upon the rough 
mountain sides, and wide. uncultivated plains, which form the prevail- 
‘ing features of the Trans-Indus region. Over these plains, and on 
these rough mountain-sides, we used to practise long advances, both 
in close and open order of attack, changes of front, and all the endless 
mimicry of the battlefield. Once every year the whole regiment was 
‘ marched to some convenient selected spot in the neighbouring hills, 
there to encamp for days together for special practice in hill-fighting, 
with all the precautions and arrangements of a real campaign. I 
have often smiled to think how in these mimic campaigns we antici- 
pated much that is now so highly rated as being the product of 
German military study and intelligence ; and how little it is suspected 
that, in that wild, out-of-the-way region, English officers were, ten 
years before the “seven weeks” war, practising the system of attack 
by constantly reinforced “swarms” of skirmishers, and those flank and 
turning movements by small bodies in aid, of front attacks, the 
discovery of which it is usual to credit to German account. Let me 
not, however, seem to claim for myself and cofarades what perhaps in 
reality belongs to a still earlier school, as old, indeed, as the Peninsular 
War. It has been well observed by a recent writer, that “allowing 
for the difference of armament, and the careful way in which the 
Prussians have worked their system out, we recognize, in the most 
approved tacéics of to-day, much of what seems to have been the 
practice in the old Light Division towards the close of the Peninsular 
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War, when those magnificent regiments had gone through the rough 
and ready training of eight campaigns.’* 

In the days to which these reminiscences carry me, breechloading 
arms had not yet been put into the hands of English, far less of 
native soldiers. The Fifth was armed with the old two-grooved 
rifle—an unsatisfactory weapon according to our more modern lights, 
but which, up to a time long subsequent to the mutiny, has done us 
good service in many a rough frontier affair. Now, the march of 
improvement has placed the Snider in the hands of our native soldiers, 
and it is with that arm that our Indian contingent will make its first 
campaign in Europe, if the Congress should unfortunately fail to dis- 
cover a peaceable solution of existing points of difference in con- 
nection with the resettlement of Turkey. è 

The prevailing uniform of the Indian regiments is red, but a few are 
dressed in drab, or, as the Indians call it, “khâkee,” that is, dust- 
colour, —a colour which has the recommendation of assimilating well 
with the bare bills of the Trans-Indus frontier and of other'parts of 
, India. There are also a few dark green uniforms. On referring 
to a recent Bengal Army List, I find that thirty-seven regiments are 
at present dressed in red, fourteen in drab, and eight in the green of 
our Rifle battalions. Except the 2nd Goorkahs, which are in green, 
I believe that all the Indian infantry regiments now at Malta are 
dressed in the scarlet uniform of the English line. Many of the 
Bengal regiments wear for head-dress, in lieu of the usual forage cap, 
a turban of many folds of dyed calico, with a distinctive bar or stripe 
of the colour of the facings. These turbans each man folds and 
arranges in the fashion distinctive of his race, and a very becoming 
and serviceable head-dress they make, protecting the head, not only 
against sun, but also against sword-cuts. In the Fifth, as being a 
‘frontier regiment, we wore the “khâkee” uniform, with dark green 
facings, and turban to match. Being, as I have said, in class com- 
panies, the turbans of each company were arranged to match, the 
consequent effect being more pleasing than in mixed companies, 
where Sikh often stands alongside Pathân. The accoutrements were 
of brown leather, not of the ordinary pipe-clayed buff leather; and 
the result of the whole was to make the men, when skirmishing on a 
hill-side, comparatively invisible to hostile matchlock men. 

In lieu of great-coats, which, in the Indian army are not provided as 
an article of uniform, as they are in the British, the Fifth wore in the 
winter, when the cold—especially at night—is often, strange as it 
may seem to English readers, very severe in the northern parts of 
India, a sheep-skin “neemcha,” as the Affghans call it, that is, à short 
sheep-skin coat about as long as the regimental tunic, with sleeves 
only reaching to the elbow. This could be worn with either the wool 

* Major E. M. Jones, 20th Regiment. See Lecture at the Royal°United Service 
Institution, June 24th, 1872. 
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or the skin outside, according to order, the former being best for rainy 
weather; and as both wool and skin are thoroughly well cured and 
dressed, the “ neemcha” forms a by no means unsoldierlike outward 
garment. The belts and pouches were worn over, the “neemcha.” 
Sufficient great-coats to cover sentries only were provided, and issued 
as required. ‘I presume, however, that whatever the practice of 
individual regiments, the native troops at Malta will not have been 
allowed to leave India without being provided with great-coats 
suitable to European climates. : | 

Many native regiments keep up an admirable band, for the main- 
tenance of which they receive a grant from Government of 100 
rupees a month, and are besides allowed to train two privates per 
company as musicians. In the Fifth, we contented ourselves with 
forming our sixteen buglers into a bugle band, givmg them key- 
bugles ordered direct*from England, in lieu of the regulation bugles 
received from Government. | 

It is one of the conditions of service in the Bengal native army, and 
I presume also in that of Bombay, that the men, whilst serving with 
the colours, shall leave their wives and families at their homes. This 
they are well content to do under a system of furloughs, which, irre- 
spective of short leaves of absence, allows the men to spend on an 
average three or four months every third year. at their homes. It is 
different in the Madras army, where the men have their families living 
with them, and where in consequence the “ Lines,” as they are called, 
present more the appearance of a populous village, than of a barrack 
in the English sense of the term. . | 

And this reminds me that the English reader requires to be told, 
that Indian regiments are not commonly lodged in barracks, but in 
deep rows of separate huts, built in rear of the regimental parade 
ground, and running back at right angles to it as far as may be re- 
quired, with a frontage of perhaps twenty yards for each company, and. 
each line of huts being divided by a street from the next adjoming 
company.: Three or four men occupy each hut, and in the rear of all are 
the houses, of a superior description, of the native commissioned officers 
of each company. The disadvantages of such an arrangement, where 
troops are serving in close proximity to a hostile frontier, are obvious ; 
and therefore, inthe Frontier Force, a different system cameto beadopted. . 
Instead of an agglomeration of separate huts, four large huts were con- 
structed for a company, each capable of containing a section. The 
alarm was thus more readily conveyed through a company; and as- 
each man had his arms and accoutrements hanging beside his cot, it 
was wonderful how quickly the men could be turned out ready for 
action, in case of the not unusual occurrence of a night alert. l 

We know how in the recent mobilization of the First Army Corps 
each regimeyt has been provided with its own transport. Here again, 
as I have already had occasion to observe in the case of drill, it is 
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curious to find how an organization, now nearly thirty years old, in a 
portion of the native army, —I allude of course to the Punjab Frontier 
Force,—comes to light as something new and extraordinary in the 
year 1878. That excellent practical soldier and admirable man, the 
late Sir Henry Lawrence, under whose’ auspices, as already mentioned, 
the Frontier Force was first organized in 1849, caused to be attached 
to each infantry regiment a permanent transport establishment of 
seventy camels and forty mules. This establishment was capable of 
carrying the tents, spare ammunition, and necessaries of not less than 
a wing, and to that extent at least a regiment was always capable of 
taking the field at a moments notice. The mobility which this per- 
manent transport imparted to the Frontier regiments was complete, 
and its value was proved again and again. Each regimént vied ‘with 
the other in keeping its camels and mules in the most perfect con- 
dition for service, and in providing them with the best description 
of pack-saddle and other equipment. The expense has forbidden the 
extension of the same system of regimental transport to the native 
regiments generally; but its success, as compared with any other 
system of providing transport, whether for service or for ordinary 
changes of quarters, has been established beyond dispute by the ex- 
perience derived from the Frontier Force. 

I must say a word or two as to the food: and commissariat of Indian 
troops. The pay they receive, seven rupees a month for a private 
sgpoy, so long as he is serving within the limits of India, is considere 
enough not only to cover the expense of the soldiers own rations, 
and other outgoings for maintaining his necessaries, but also to fur- 
nish subsistence to the wives and families who are living at home in 
their villages. The staple food of a Bengal sepoy is wheaten flour, 
which is procured in the regimental or nearest bazaar, and made into 
thin unleavened cakes, either by the men themselves, or by the cooks 
attached to companies, according to the man’s class and prejudices. 
Thus, Sikhs, Pathans, and Mahommedans generally, after kneading 
and preparing their flour, carry it to the cook’s ovens to be baked. 
Hindoos, on the contrary, bake their bread on a small private oven. | 
All classes, whether singly or in messes, make their bread palatable by 
the addition of butter, vegetables, or pulse. Sikhs and Mahommedans . 
‘are only too glad to use meat algo, as often as their scanty pay 
enables them to buy it. No present, I may remark, is more acceptable 
therefore to a party of Sikhs or Mahommedans, than a sheep or a goat. 
Thus the commissariat arrangements of Indian troops are very simple, 
and merely require that a sufficient supply shall be available daily for ` 
the soldiers to purchase. 

The Sepoy' generally—whatever his race or class—may be de- 
scribed as a simple, light-hearted fellow, easily pleased, and proud of the 
notice of his officers. Nothing delights him more than to be taken out ` 
by his officer to act as gun-carrier or beater at shooting expeditions, 
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or to be allowed to join his officer in games and contests of skill or 
‘strength. He requires to be handled kindly, yet firmly; and when 
once assured of the firmness and kindness of his officers, he becomes 
the most tractable'and easily-managed of human beings. “Days may 
pass without an offence more serious than a dirty rifle or a dull pouch 
being brought 'to the regimental orderly-room. Be it observed, I am 
speaking of the post-Mutiny, not of the pre-Mutiny native ‘army. 
Regiments of the pre-Mutiny stamp are now pretty well extinct ; and 
well it is that we have got rid of that. caste-proud, pampered, ‘and 
ungrateful lot, who disgraced themselves not more by their treachery 
and faithlessness, than by their inability to turn it to any practical 
profit, except when supported by the most overwhelming odds. a. 
And now to conclude this very imperfect attempt to make the 

Sepoy familiar to the English mind. The question which will, I feel, 
occur to every one who has given ime his attention thus’ far will 
naturally be, “Will the Indian contingent do itself credit, and Eng- 
land good service, if the Congress fails, and if, after all, English and 
Russian troops are to find themselves face to face?” I believe that 
the highest authority—and none could be higher than Lord Napier 
of Magdala+—will unhesitatingly answer “ Yes;” and will say that, 
place the native regiment alongside of two English regiments, and so 
long as the English’ regiments will.go on, the native regiment will not 
fall behind. From this opinion I would not think of dissenting : on 
the contrary, I most heartily agree with it, and even go beyond it. 
But ‘at the same time I venture to regard with some surprise the 
choice that has been made in the case of some of the troops selected 
to take part in this great, this most interesting experiment. ' I feel 
that if it had devolved upon some of ‘us to select’ the troops which 
were to uphold, in a’ strange and trying field, the honour and reputa- 
tion of the Indian native army, wé should have'chosen somewhat 
differently ; and I dread lest the' desire of saving a long land journey 
to the port of embarkation should have been allowed, in some Cases, ` 
undue weight. This niuch it may be permitted me to say,—to say 
more would be invidious and indiscreet. > — ' 0 j 

o | J. L. VAUGHAN. ’ 
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i en fact that pauperism does not sensibly diminish in this country 

in periods of great prosperity has long been a cause of no small 
anxiety both to political economists and politicians.* This feeling 
of uneasiness has resulted in many propositions which have had for 
théir object the amelioration of a condition of things which must be 
allowed to be eminently unsatisfactory. Some, like Ricardo, have 
boldly attacked the very principle on which a State Poor-law is 
founded; and have asserted that a system which gives to the pauper 
the right of demanding relief must be injurious, first, to the classes 
assisted, by suggesting improvidence to them, and secondly to 
society at large by removing the duty of personal interest in the poor. 
Others have desired to establish a possibly more hurtful system than 
that which exists, by proposing that private charity and the Poor-law 
should be combined, forgetting that the result of such an organiza- 
tion might be to combine the evils of. both methods, and that the 
poor would thus be still further demoralized. Others again, either 
seeing the practical impossibility of persuading England to give up 
the luxury of being able to say complacently that no man need starve 
within her borders, or from the honest conviction that it is the function 
of the State to provide the destitute with the bare means of subsist- 
ence, have favoured the idea that out-door relief should be greatly 
. restricted, if not abolished altogether, and that the wants of paupers 
should be supplied only in the workhouses. This proposal has met 


* The marked improvement which has been recorded within the last few years has 
been wholly the work of the last few years, and is due to a more enlightened method of 
administration. The number of paupers in England and Wales sank from a million in 
1871, to 750,000 in 1876. Yet part of this was a period of serious depression. It in- 
creased under a lax system of administration with great rapidity in the*decade preceding 
1871, which was, on the other hand, with one check, a time of great commercial activity. 
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with hearty approval in many directions. Officials have vied with 
private persons in recommending its universal adoption. Wherever 
it has been put: in force its supporters „claim complete success 
for it. And, finally, its adherents are increasing in numbers every 
day. 

Under these circumstances it is not a little discouraging to find 
that a system which is founded on the exactly opposite principle is 
asserted to be attaining great successin Elberfeld and other important 
towns in Germany. 

The-opponents of out-door relief. in England who have undertaken 
a crusade against that method of administering the law have a serious 
difficulty to face in the success of a method in which the workhouse 
test has no place at all. If it can only be shown that the Elber- 
feld system is a real success, our Poor-law reformers may as well 
save themselves the trouble of further agitating the point in which 
they are interested. Cadit questi. Out-door relief has won the 
day. . 

If, on the other hand, the Westphalian method of relief does not, 
on examination, prove to have gained all those triumphs which its 
supporters and admirers claim for it, the English reformers who have 
taken their stand upon the exact ground which is in dispute between 
the two systems may take heart of grace and proceed with fresh 
vigour to apply the principle of the restriction to the smallest possible 
limits of out-door relief. 

Feeling the importance of the question, I sought an opportunity 
to. visit Elberfeld in August of last year. The results of that visit 
are contained in the present paper, and will be at least valuable ` 
as presenting the latest and most reliable statistics. I had the good _ 
fortune to derive my information: from the head of the department, 
Herr Beigeordneter* Prell, whose courtesy I desire to acknowledge . 
‘here. I did not, however, confine my inquiries to official sources alone, 
and in every direction I received such kindness, hospitality, and 
readiness to give information as I had no reason to expect, and am 
deeply grateful for. I will not anticipate the conclusions which may 
be drawn from the facts I have been able to obtain from a careful 
examination of the Elberfeld system, further than by saying at once 
that it appears to me to be a method of dealing with pauperism which 
has its advantages and disadvantages, but that it can claim no more 
than to rank with other methods which are at least as successful as 
itself. Being myself strongly attached to the principle of the work- 
- house test, I went to Elberfeld with the expectation, it might almost 
be said the hope,.of finding that it was altogether a failure. I came 
away imbued with some respect for the system and a great admiration 
for the zeal and energy with which it is administered. 


* Assistant Bürgermeister. 
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As I desire to have readers among the general public as well as 
those who are alr eady acquainted with the present condition of the 
Poor-law question in England, I venture to make a few preliminary - 
remarks on the general subject. A Poor-law by which a compulsory 
rate is levied for the support of the destitute poor, has existed in England 
since the close of the sixteenth century. Its form of administration 
was at first probably wholly that of relief given in poor-houses, which 
were maintained by the various parishes. By degrees, however, a 
laxer system crept in, which had increased to such an extent at the 
` commencement of the present century, that some reform became 
absolutely necessary. Wages were ‘confessedly supplemented by 
money payments out of the rates, and out-door relief avas universal. 
The pressure of the rates, which increased enormously under this 
system, and the visible pauperization of large masses of the popula- 
tion, had brought matters almost to a dead-lock, for land was begin- 
ning to be thrown out of cultivation as being unable to bear the 
burdens imposed upon it. The Act of 1834 had for its object a return 
to the principles of the Poor-law of Elizabeth. Parishes were allowed 
to unite for the purpose of building union workhouses, and the better 
administration of the law. Up to a certain point this Act was suc- 
cessful, and the extreme pressure of pauperism was removed; but it 
has been found that, as power to give out-door relief is still entrusted 
to the guardians, this method is still generally preferred by them. 
Many specious arguments in favour of relieving destitution by small 
doles of money are constantly brought forward, and as the immediate 
result of the application of the workhouse test is often apparently a 
certain amount of harshness, most Boards of Guardians cling to the 
old traditions, and distribute the public money entrusted to their 
charge to a large extent in out-door relief. Thus the proportion 
of out-door and in-door paupers in England and Wales at the 
present moment is as about 4 to 1. In: one or two unions the 
numbers of the two kinds of paupers are about equal; in the 
metropolis the proportion is L in-door to 24 out-door paupers. On 
the other ‘hand, in many rural districts and in Scotland, the work- 
house test is hardly: applied at all, almost all paupers being out-door 
paupers. 

The reformers who desire to A or greatly restrict out-relief 
consider that the advantages of their method are not only scientifically 
established, but that experience proves them to be real. They have 
even gone so far as to suggest that Parliament should pass an Act to 
give effect to the system which relies almost solely on the workhouse 
test for the relief of destitution and the diminution of pauperism. 


They ask why that test which proves when an applicant is really 


destitute by giving him the opportunity of relief in the workhouse, 
should not be made of universal application. 
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I. 


The Elberfeld system is one exclusively of out-door relief. It may 

bé said to be founded upon the idea of respect for the destitute. It is 
deemed unworthy—to use the expression of: Herr Prell—to try a poor 
person's need by any such expedient as that which we possess in the 
workhouse test.: No pains are spared to inculcate on all who are . 
concerned in the administration of-the law the necessity of kindness 
to the poor, but at the same time no attenipt is ever allowed to be 
made to depart from its strict letter, and every exertion is employed 
to help paupers to rise into an independent position. The object 
which is constantly. kept in view is an intimate acquaintance on the. . 
part of the’ authorities with every detail of the paupers life. It is 
argued with considerable force that if any person claims assistance , 
from the State, the latter is entitled to have the fullest possible infor- 
mation concerning the condition and circumstances of the applicant. It 
is often said that this system would not take root in England because 
it is too inquisitorial in its Inquiries into the lives of the poor. Asa matter 
of fact, however, the English law, authorizes precisely similar inquiries, 
and many of the evils with which our own administration is afflicted 
arise from the negligent manner in which these are carried out. 

Bearing in mind then.that tender treatment and minute investiga- 
tion are the two main ideas which underlie the ‘administration of the 
Elberfeld law, we procéed to ‘consider the ‘machinery by aigh it is 
set in motion. 

The chief of the whole department is a gentleman of pT ex- 
perience, upon’ whom the principal burden of administration falls. 
The original occupant of the office, which is an unpaid one, was the 
late Herr von der Heydt, a banker, to whom the origination of the 
system a quarter of a century ago was due. His successor, Herr Prell, 
holds the high honour of being member for the electoral district of 
Elberfeld and Barmen in the Reichstag. The chairmanship of the 
board, now thus worthily occupied, must be held by the mayor or one 
of his deputies, or by a member of the body itself chosen according to 
law by the town council and.approved by the mayor. The Poor- 
law board (Armenverwaltung, Board of Supervision) is composed, in 
addition to the president, of four town-councillors and four citizens, 
~who' are selected: by the’ town-cduncil for a three years’ period of 
service. 'A town-councillor ‘and -a citizen annually retire by lot from 
the board,'and in every third year two of each class; they are eligible 
for re-election. : The third paragr aph of the regulations (Armenordnung) 
of 1852, which were revised in 1861 and again in 1872, is as follows:— 
“The Municipal -Poor-law Board is charged with the care of all _ 
destitute persons who have a legad claim for relief on the civil parish.” 
The operations of the board are carried out, in respect of those poor 
persons who have not.been received into one of the closed municipal 
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institutions, by 18 district superintendents and 252 overseers or visitors 
(Armenpfleger). ‘These numbers can be at any time increased. The 
closed municipal institutions are under the management of committees 
of town-councillors and citizens. 

The above offices are unpaid but ‘not voluntary. Every citizen in 
possession of a vote (stimmfthiger) is-bound to accept his appoint- 
ment, apparently just as a juryman .is bound to serve in England. 
Any person refusing to act without good excuse loses his vote in com- 
munal affairs for from three to six years, and is liable to from an 
eighth to a fourth higher communal taxes.* The duty, however, of 
assisting in the administration of the Poor-law has hitherto been re- 
garded in Elberfeld as an honour, and, if not always eagerly sought, is 
at least rarely declined. Any hesitation on the subject js at once and 
easily overcome by the remonstrances of the chairman of the board. 
It must be remembered that the municipality is charged by the laws 
of the land with the duty of carrying. out efficiently the intentions of 
the legislature, to which further reference shall presently be made. 
If then any serious difficulty were found in procuring a sufficient 
number of unpaid officials, there is no doubt that the local authorities 
would quickly use their power. I dwell on this point at some length 
because the impression has grown up in England that the Elberfeld 
system is worked by volunteers. 

The district superintendents and visitors hold office for three years, 
and are frequently re-appointed. Nineteen of the latter body have 
served from the very commencement of the present system in 1853, 
and others for long periods. Once every fortnight a meeting of all 
the visitors of each district is held, under the presidency of the super- 
intendent, and every case is then reported. Each visitor has a certain 
number of houses assigned, to him, and all applications for relief from 
residents in these houses must be made through him. He is instructed 
to make himself: acquainted with every detail concerning all such 
applicants, and in no case is relief given or promised for a longer 
period than a fortnight. So numerous are the visitors, that an average 
of only two and -a-half cases at the same time fell to the lot of each 
during the year 1876. When this is compared with the hundreds of 
cases which an English overseer often has upon his hands at once, it 
will be seen that the supervision of pauperism is much more real in 
Germany than with us. ‘ Pay-stations” are utterly unknown there, 
the visitors being bound to hand all relief to the recipients in their 
own homes. Almost all relief is given in money. In one year, for 
instance (1875), the sum of £4,100 was given in money, and only £85 
in clothing and blankets. The weekly amount paid to a family is as 
follows :— i 


* Poor-law in Foreign Countries: Blue Book, 1875, page 237. The valid causes of 
exemption are—(1), continued ill health ; (2), affairs requiring frequent or long absence ; 
(3), being more than 60 years of age ; (4), some other public office ; (5%; special reasons 
to be judged of in each case by the representatives of the commune. 
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12 marks (1 mark 
= 1 shilling). 
A single person receives 3 marks per week. It will thus be seen that 
the treatment is more liberal than with us; it must, too, be borne in 
mind that the spending power of a mark is considerably higher than 
that of a shillfng. 

The law is very stringent indeed with regard to able-bodied 
paupers. If such a person receives the offer of work, he is bound to 
accept it, and is subject to imprisonment if he refuse it. He may even 
be arrested if he is unable to prove that, having thus lost the oppor- 
tunity of work, he has used his best endeavours to procure other 
employment. But the most important point of all is worthy of literal 
translation :— | ‘ 

“The person is liable to imprisonment who devotes himself to gambling, 

drunkenness, or idleness to such an extent as to reduce himself to the position 
of having to apply to the authorities for assistance in the support of himself, 
and of those legally dependent on him,”* , i - 
In England we deal with the pauper very differently. He is welcome, 
if he choose to do so, to consume, every farthing of his “season” 
wages in luxuries; he may “frizzle and fry” to his heart’s content as 
_ long as the short day of prosperity lasts, even though he knows that 
in winter, when work is slack, he must go to the parish for a meal. 
Bishop Vaughan, of Salford, stated in a sermon at Bolton a few weeks 
ago, that he knew the case of a family of five persons who were earn- 
ing £5 a week among them. The week after the great strike they 
had not got a penny. Each week they had spent every farthing of 
the hard cash they had earned. Yet these people, being destitute, have 
a legal right to demand public support at the cost of the rate-payers. 

The German law compels the following relations to support one 

another mutually :— = 
(a.) Parents, grandparents, great-grandparents, &c., must sup- 
port their necessitous children, grandchildren, &c. 
(b.) Children must support their parents, grandparents, &c. 
(c.) Husbands must support their wives, and wives their hus- 
bands. - | 
(d) Fathers and mothers-in-law must support their children-~in- 
law and vice versd, as long as the relationship lasts, at least ` 
as far as the woman is céncerned. 
o % Strafgesetzbuch, § 361. 
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Neglect of the duty is a punishable offence. Employers of labour 
are much more stringently treated in Germany than with us. The 
proprietor of any mine, quarry, or factory is responsible for the injury 
caused whenever the neglect of his deputy or representative, or any 
person appointed by him to conduct or overlook the business or the 
workmen, has caused the death or bodily injury of any operative. A 
similar law prevails in the case of railways. It is the duty of the 
Poor-law officials to see that a person deprived of his source of income 
by any such accident is supported by those on whom he has a legal 
claim. 

Although the system is one of out-door relief, and no attempt is 
- ever made to apply the workhouse test, yet in a town of the size of 
Elberfeld, with its 85,000 inhabitants, the necessity ef a place of 
refuge for those paupers who have no homes of their own cannot be 
abolished. For ordinary destitute persons in health two such refuges 
exist. Of these one is an institution corresponding in some degree, 
but by no. means precisely, to our casual ward, and the other is an 
ordinary poor-house. The former (Obdach) sheltered, in 1875, 110 
persons; the latter (Armenhaus) has a permanent population of about 
200 inmates. Of the former little need be said. The casual poor of 
Germany bear a close resemblance to those of England, but have much 
' greater difficulty in obtaining assistance. The residents in the poor- 
house are very few in number, according to English ideas; and they 
are treated with much consideration, and with less strictness than 
here. Besides these there are five other institutions, which are under 
the charge of the municipality. These are an orphanage, a home for 
deserted children, a hospital, an asylum for idiots, and a hospital for 
infectious diseases, all of them being under the control of the munici- 
pality, and supported by local taxation. But the list of charitable 
institutions is by no means exhausted. There are several almshouses 
or asylums, into which admission is eagerly sought for by the aged 
and destitute poor. ‘These are mostly connected with various re- 
ligious denominations, and are free from State control. They are in 
some cases richly endowed, but it would be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain statistics concerning them. Their founda- 
tion is often of considerable antiquity, dating from the days when the 
State recognized no duty of providing for the pauper. . 

It will thus be seen that the poor of Elberfeld are provided with many 
sources, public and quasi-public, of charity, which can be regarded as 
beneficent institutions or as the instruments of pauperization, according 
to the views of the person who examines them. 


II. 


It is hardly possible to proceed ‘further with the examination of the 
Elberfeld system, until we have briefly inquired irto the law of the 
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German Empire on the subject of pauperism. The Reichstag passed 
an Act on the 6th of July, 1870, which has had an important influence 
on the whole country. It is true that the system prevailing in Elber- 
feld and Barmen had been in force, with slight variations, for some 
seventeen years previous to that date, having been authorized by a 
Prussian Act of only: local application. Elberfeld is now brought under 
the imperial law, and. latitude in its administration is only allowed 
as. to other towns. The system,-however, is so generally approved 
in Germany that its extension is probably only a matter of time. 
Düsseldorf has adopted it, and even in,Berlin it has-been so far 
accepted that upwards of 1,000 visitors (Armenpfleger) are already at 
work, on the Elberfeld plan, in the capital. - 
` The idea that England is the only country in which a destitute 
person has a legal right to assistance ‘from his parish is altogether a 
mistaken one, By the Act alluded to above (sec. 2) the public sup- 
port of destitute North Germans is imposed upon town poor-unions 
and country poor-unions, into which the whole country is mapped out. 
By the’ eighth section of this Act the laws of the various countries 
which compose the German Empire are empowered to decide on the 
important questions of the composition and arrangement of the various 
poor-unions, the details which affect.the mode and amount of relief, 
and the manner of raising the necessary funds. 

A settlement ( Unterstiitzungswohnsitz) giving the legal right of claim- 
ing relief is easily obtamed. Any person who has resided. two years 
continuously in one place after his twenty-fourth birthday gains a 
settlement therein. A wife secures her husband’s settlement from 
the date of marriage, and that of children is their parents’. It will 
be observed that a North German pauper does not attain his majority, 
or, in other words, come into ‘his property, until he is twenty-four 
years of age. It may here be vemarked that the law of settlement is 
likely to be one of the most serious questions which will engage the 
attention of the coming session of the Reichstag. It is proposed to 
reduce the age at which this privilege may be earned to twenty-one 
years. Even as it is, settlement is far easier in Germany than in Great 
Britain, that of Scotland being five, that of England three years. On 
the other hand, wilful pauperism, the impudent self-assertion of the 
“sturdy beggar,” is effectually repressed in North Germany by the 
police regulations which permit imprisonment on very slight cause. 
Tt may be added that a large portion of the Act of the Reichstag of 
June 6, 1870, is taken up by the regulations which govern the trans- 
ference of paupers to the parishes in which they have their legal 
settlement. 


— 


Ii. 


_ Even now we have another pointeto examine before we come to the 
results of the Elberfeld system. I propose briefly to lay before the 
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reader some account of thé'population in which that system has now 
been for many years in operation. Elberfeld contains a population of 
85,000 souls, but the town forms with Barmen, which has a population 
of 90,000, and deals with pauperism on the same plan, really only one 
large city. The beautiful valley of the Wupper, in Westphalia, has 
been built upon for seven English miles of its course, and presents a 
spectacle of industrial activity of which Germany may be justly proud. 
The main industries of Elberfeld-Barmen are textile fabrics, but the. 
iron and hardware trades are also represented, ‘Whilst most North- 
German manufactures have suffered greatly. during the last few years 
of depression, those of this locality have escaped partially, although 
not wholly, from the bad times which weighed heavily upon the Rhine 
provinces and East Prussia. There has, therefore, been no more than 
severe pressure, without actual destitution, among the population of 
the Wupperthal. No better time could have been selected for an 
examination into the working of a system designed to’ deal with the 
pauperism of a large and, in a German sense, a vast industrial popu- 
lation. The pressure has been sufficiently great to strain, but not to 
overstrain, the poor-laws of the country. 

Democratic Socialism has its" home in’ Elberfeld-Barmen. In the 
latter town the leading journal of the promoters of the new philosophy 
is brought out, and commands a wide circulation. This is due not 
only to the ability with which the peculiar views of the school are 
propounded, but to the widespread attention which is paid to the 
subject throughout North Germany. `The Social Democrat may be 
defined roughly to be the Parisian Communist translated into German. 
Marriage is to him a mere temporary contract; Christianity is‘a more 
or Jess pernicious superstition; property more or less a crime. It need 
hardly be said, that for the present the leaders of the Social Democratic 
movement are careful to keep in the background the more offensive 
parts of their creed; but these views are nevertheless held, though 
possibly without much precision, by the masses who have been 
attracted by the system. The immediate object aimed at is the com- 
plete emancipation of labour. As far as I know, however, but little 
progress has as yet been made in the direction of co-operation, which, 
in its purest forms, is the only really scientific method of setting the 
workman free from the thraldom of capital. The North German 
Social Democrat looks to a shorter road to ease than that. He believes 
that all capital, as all land, exists for the benefit of the community, 
and not of the individual. 

It would hardly be worth while to dwell upon the tenets of Social 
Democracy on the present occasion, were it not for the vast influence 
which the system exercises in Elberfeld-Barmen. For many. years the 
representative sent to the Reichstag by these towns, which together 
form an electoral district, was a Social Democrat, andethe spell has 
only just been broken. All the other parties, Conservatives of various 


e 
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shades and Moderate Liberals, recently combined tomake one great effort 
to defeat the common enemy. The candidate selected was Herr Prell, 
the gentleman to whom I have already alluded more than once. He 
won the election by a majority of no more than 200, in a constituency 
of 40,000 voters. When it is borne in mind that his opponent was 
defeated by a coalition, and that only after many years, during which 
Social Democracy. had kept the upper hand, it must be acknowledged 
' that the strength of that creed is great. It is as if Rossel could have 
represented Lyons in quiet times, or Bradlaugh Manchester, and only 
an energetic combination of all parties could have barely succeeded 
in displacing them. Nor must it be assumed that the force of Social 
Democracy is diminishing in Germany because it has suffered a slight 
defeat in Elb&rfeld-Barmen. That defeat was due rather to the skill 
of the Moderates than the weakness of the other party. Nota stone 
was left unturned by which success could be secured on either side. 
The organization of the Poor-law was freely used by the Moderates, 
each of the 252 visitors becoming an A agent on behalf of his 
chief. 

For this reason possibly in part, but more especially because the 
principle of organized charity is felt by Social Democracy to weaken 
its influence, the leaders of the movement treat the Elberfeld Poor- 
law with bitter scorn and dislike. It is easy to understand that they 
see with impatience their ranks thinned by those weaker brethren 
among their number who are willing to sell their birthnght for a mess 
of pottage. In the present trying times they are urging all workmen 
to keep themselves aloof from the contamination of a Poor-law. To 
put it briefly, they decline to receive as an act of onary what they 
conceive to be theirs by right. 

It might be said that funds paid to the destitute among the working 
classes through the action of the Government are in reality not 
charity, but‘an instalment of what is due to them. This is the idea 
which appears to be at the foundation of the argument of-those 
English politicians who maintain that the Poor-law of this country has 
preserved us from the popular convulsions that have distracted others. 
The Social Democrats of Germany indignantly reject this suggestion. 
They absolutely decline to receive what they claim in a form which 
shall have even the semblance of charity. If a revolution is at hand 
in Germany, it will not be delayed for a day, or m any degree 
softened, by the action of the Poor-law. Itis true indeed that those 
who actually receive public assistance are for the moment disarmed. 
But if these are taught that their dole is no more than their.due, how 
ean they be expected to show gratitude for it? Why should it keep 
them quiet in troubled times? No small:portion of the relief given to 
the English poor in past times, at any yate previously to 1834, was 
really given as a supplement to wages which were notoriously too 
low. It is now beginning to be understood by the working classes 
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everywhere that the action of a Poor-law is a pernicious one,upon the 
character and habits of those whom it affects. They want their 
full rights, and decline to receive any portion of these in the form of 
charitable doles. If the Social Democrats go too far in their demands, 
they are at least right in striving to keep aloof from an influence 
which they recognize as a contaminating influence. 

It is to their credit that they do not turn their backs upon the Poor- 
law without attempting to substitute something in its stead. Through 
the kindness of Dr. Ernst Scherenberg,* the secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Elberfeld, I am able to give a few statistics con- 
cerning such friendly societies as exist in Elberfeld. 

The number of members of the two friendly societies ( Unterstützung 
Kassen) of Elberfeld in 1876 was 3,867. Of these 1155 persons 
received benefits to the extent of 38,017 marks, and 6,793 marks were 
paid for medicines. The burial-money of 114 persons (78 men and 
36 women), which amounted to 8,550 marks, was also paid; that of 291 
children amounted to 3,876 marks. The total income of the societies 
reached 58,901 marks, and was made up by 38,642 marks of contribu- 
tions by members, 18,000 maiks from employers, and the balance 
from interest on invested property. The amount paid by artisans for 
their own use in periods of necessity is equal to about one-fifth of the 
cost of the Poor-law; and this is exactly equivalent: to the amount 
expended in England in the same way. © 

There are no beggars in the streets in Elberfeld. But I found, as 
. the result of careful inquiries, that there is a great deal of begging 
from house to house. Children especially are sent to solicit alms ; 
and I was assured that the evil has been of late on the increase. | 

With regard to the social habits of the working men of Westphalia, 

I fear little good can be said. There is at least as absolute a want of 
culture in Elberfeld-Barmen as among the corresponding classes in 
England, whilst there is.a far greater spirit of lawlessness. I was 
told by a Barmen merchant that drunkenness and rioting are preva- 
lent; that it is no uncommon thing for operatives to carry loaded 
revolvers; and that the amusements of the people are no longer what 
they used to be. Certainly there are scarcely any theatres or music- 
gardens in this great town of nearly two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. 

It has often been argued that the system of a three years’ com- 
pulsory military service has the effect of training men in habits of 
order. This is not the view generally adopted by the citizens of 
Elberfeld-Barmen. Speaking from experience, they contend that 
when the pressure of enforced military control is removed, the men 
use their newly-acquired liberty and. indulge in all sorts of license. 

* To this gentleman, who is the editor of the Elberfelder Zeitung, one of the most 
important organs of moderate Liberal opiaion in North Germany, I ay indebted for. 


much information and assistance. Ernst Scherenberg’s name is widely known in his 
native land as a poet. ; 
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pa: , 
‘So far from exhibiting the order and restraint of the parade-ground, 
the discharged soldiers exhibit rather the self-indulgence and riotous- 
ness of the batrack-room. f 

The wages earned in North Germany are not so high as in England. 
Space will not permit an attempt to draw a comparison between the 
spending power of money ih.the two countries; but taking one item, 
rent, as a sample, it is probable that the real position of the artisan is 
about the same in-Germany and England. A good single room can 
be rented in a German town for 15d. a week, in an English town for 
not less than 2s, The German workman earns in Elberfeld 15s. a 
week n girls in factories as much as 9s.;- skilled artisans, such as 
painters, 4s. a day. 


IV. 


(od 


The result of the Elberfeld system has been to organize the manage- 
ment of pauperism, but not to diminish its numbers. It may be said 
'that the Westphalians have raised the method of dealing with the 
indigent poor to the level of a fine art. But they have not solved, 
‘once for all, as they profess to have done, the gigantic and ever-present 
difficulty. Much of the credit claimed for the system has arisen. from 
the great diminution of pauperism which occurred after its first 
astablishment. This has not been maintained. Mr. Doyle’s admirable 
account of the Elberfeld method compared its’ results with those of 
the system which preceded it, and the former come out very advan- 
-tageously. I have a different tale to tell. 
Tt ought to be recognized as.an axiom by all persons engaged’ in 
dealing ‘with paupers that no system is a sound one which does not 
tend to diminish pauperism. It-is the nature of every Poor-law to 
-foster the malady’ which it touches. The problem is how so to handle 
a Poor-law, when once established, as to give’ to pauperism as little 
‘encouragement as possible. If society insists in this country and in 
‘Germany upon a Poor-law, it is of the highest importance that the law 
should be administered in such a manner as to prevent, if possible, the 
increase of the evil which it is designed to check. If it be found that 
pauperism is extensive, and increases under any particular system, it 
‘may be assumed either that the administration of the law is defective, 
or that the law itself is bad. The Elberfeld figures indicate an amount 
“of pauperism which is at first sight apparently higher than that of 
Great Britain. The ratio per cent. of persons’ in receipt of relief to 
population was in 1875, the date of the last complete return, 3°68 ; 
that of England and Wales in 1875-76 was 3'1 per cent.; that of ` 
Scotland 2'9 in 1876. But on closer examination it will presently be 
-geen that the inferiority of Elberfeld is not so great as these figures 
indicate. Butalthough we shall see that the position is not so bad as 
it appears ¢o be, the fact that so large a proportion as 3°68, or 1 in 28 
of the population, are paupers in the midst of a thriving community, 
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indicates very clearly that the solution of the problem has not been 
found in Westphalia. Moreover, I shall presently show that pauper- 
ism is increasing in Elberfeld, so that from both points of view the 
system must be pronounced bad. Pauperism flourishes and increases 
under it. a 

The figure 3°68 is reached by a different, and it must be allowed a 
better method of calculation than ours.. Both the English and Scotch 
authorities reckon the number of paupers in receipt of relief on a 
given day; the Gérman give the total number of persons who have 
received relief in the course of the year. In 1875 we find that of the 
2,963 paupers who received relief in Elberfeld during its course, only 
1,713 were actually on the books at ọne time. In comparing English 
and German pauperism it is therefore only fair to take the latter 
figures rather than the former. Of these 1,713 persons, 1,168 were in 
receipt of out-relief, and 545 were in the various closed establishments, 
viz., the poor-house, the orphanage, the establishment for deserted 
children, and the lunatic asylum. Patients in the public hospitals are 
not included in this list for the reason officially given as follows :— 
“The number of the patients in the municipal hospitals is not taken 
into account, because among them are many who pay for themselves, 
whilst the rest are for the most part inmates of the other establishments 
or members of families in receipt of out-door relief, and therefore 
already included in the list, or, lastly, they are foreigners.” On this 
head some slight addition should be made to the German figures in 
order to bring them ftp to the English ; for the patients in workhouse 
infirmaries with us, who may be only temporarily admitted, are counted 
among the paupers of the day. 

Whilst then the whole number of paupers in 1875 were 3-68 per cent. 
of the population, only 2:13 per cent.’ of:the population were in receipt 
of relief at one time. Making’ some allowance for the paupers in receipt 
- of in-door medical relief these figures still‘ compare favourably with 
our own, and the comparison will be fair if put as follows :— 


Elberfeld, 24 per cent. of population. 
England and Wales, 3:1 


The German figure being raised from 2°13 to 2:4, in consideration 
that in-door medical cases are not included in the former. 

But when we turn to the returns of a year later, a different tale is 
told. The latest complete return published on the occasion of my visit 
was that of 1875, but, the-following details of fortnightly relief were 
kindly supplied to me by the secretary .of the Armenverwaltung :— 

In a single fortnight of 


1873—2,460 marks were distributed among 926 persons. 


1874—2,800 9 ” n 3 7 
1875—2,930 39 i e 9 39 1,012 e” 
1876—8,479 ` É » 1318 °, 


1877—4,326 ,„ i , » 1,688 , 
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From which it appears that Elberfeld will probably not have been far, if 
at all, behind England at the close of 1877. It may be said, of course, 
that the extreme depression of German trade may partially, if not fully, 
account for the formidable increase of pauperism revealed by the 
above figures. This may beso. But the worst of the wave of trade- 
depression has been felt in the iron works of the Rhine provinces, 
rather than among the looms of Westphalia. Itis true, indeed, that 
there has been a real falling-cff in the trade of Elberfeld-Barmen, but 
certainly not to the extent which the above figures would appear to 
indicate; if working men who come under the influence of the Poor- 
law only-make use of the public funds in exact proportion to their" 
diminished wages. But this is not the case. From careful inquiries 
“made on the spot, I am convinced that the trade-depression is by no 
means great in Elberfeld, whilst the increase of pauperism is very 
large indeed. According to the above figures, and making allowance 
for the increase of population, the number of paupers has increased, 
between 1873 and 1877, by more than 50 per cent., and the cost in 
about the same proportion. If I am right in asserting that trade- 
depression in Elberfeld is by no means so serious as might be sup- 
_ posed, the only reasonable conclusion which can be reached is that, 
on the first pressure, the population, morally weakened by the pre- 
vious ttaining of a facile Poor-law, at once gives way and throws 
itself into the arms of pauperism. If the conduct of the French 
peasantry in their day of adversity be compared with that of the 
Germans under a trial similar in many of its conditions, although 
brought about by a very different series of events, there can be no 
doubt as to which of the two is more to be admired. The German 
rushes to his Armenpfleger; the Frenchman produces a stocking full 
of louis-d’or, or a receipt for a few hundred, francs of rentes. But 
then, the one had been trained by the action of the State Poor-law to 
rely upon public charity; the other, by the absence of such a law, to 
rely upon’ himself. , 


V. 


In an article like the present it is desirable to introduce as few 
statistics as possible, but they cannot be dispensed with altogether. 
I must ask the reader to follow me through a few more figures which 
I shall produce in comparing the results of the Elberfeld system with 
those of three other systems, for it is impossible to form an accurate 
opinion as to the merits of any one method of relief without carefully 
contrasting it with others of different kinds. 

In the Atcham Union, in Shropshire,” we. have an example of the 
exactly opposite system to that of Elberfeld. In it the workhouse test 
has long been rigorously applied, and out-door relief has been brought 


* This Union’ contains a population of ‘over 45,000 persons, of whom rather more 
than half reside in Shrewsbury. i 
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down to so low a point that the number of out-door paupers is not 


more than half the number of persons relieved in the house (147 to 


261, in March, 1877). In this union the excellent plan is adopted of. 
keeping a record of the‘ total number of cases relieved in the year. 
In 1876-7, by this method of computation, 4'1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion was under the ban of pauperism. But of these a very large pro- 
portion were vagrants, viz., 842 among 1,844. This class of pauper 
does not find nearly so thoroughly organized a system for his relief in 
Germany as in England, and he is therefore comparatively rarely met 
with in the former country. This alone would bring down our returns 
to a level with those of Germany; and I think I am entitled to make 
some deduction on this score, for itis the regular rather than the casual 
pauper who does most to swell the average. The latter may sleep to- 
night in Shrewsbury ‘and to-morrow in Wellington, yet he is counted in 


. the former place among those who go to make up the annual roll of 


pauperism. There is therefore very little to choose between Atcham 
and Elberfeld on this head. But when we turn to the numbers who 
are actually in receipt of relief at one time, the advantage is very 
greatly in favour of the former. By the Atcham system the paupers of 
all kinds in receipt of relief at one time* are reduced to 1 in rather over 
111 of the population. The comparison therefore stands as follows :— 


Elberfeld n .. 24 per cent. of population. , 
Atcham... “ea aa O9 5 i 


If it be objected that the character of the population is essentially 
different in the two places, the case of Macclesfield may be adduced, 
in which pauperism has been reduced to 1'4 per cent. In Manchester 
and the East-end of London and other places the workhouse test has 
been applied with equally striking and satisfactory results. 

A case of the opposite kind shall now be taken. The Cardigan 
Union contains'a population of about 17,000 souls. Taking one half- 
year of 1875, we find that 1,389 persons received out-door relief.f 
These, together with the in-door paupers, would give a total of not 
less than 8 per cent. of the population. The account stands there- 
fore thus :— 

Elberfeld se .. 24 per cent. of population. 
Cardigan ve - 80 ‘5 ay 
It is estimated that about one person in fifteen, or rather less than 7 
per cent., to whom the “house” is offered, accepts the offer; so that it 
may fairly be said that nearly 1,300 of the inhabitants of Cardigan 
are State-created paupers.t' Turning from such a case as this, we are 
led to perceive the advantages of the Elberfeld system. Under the 
German method of administration, a large and enthusiastic body of 
* Sixth Report, Local Government Board, p. xxii. + Ibid. p. xxii. 
t Ibid. p. xxii. :—“ The return (Wellington, Salop) shows that from 1go to 1876 the 


workhouse was offered to 2,783 persons; that out of these only 187 accepted the offer, 
and many of them remained for a very few days.” 
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visitors are trained to keep themselves in constant’ communication 
with the poor who are placed under their charge. That idea is con- 
stantly inculcated upon the visitors, for a twofold reason, as will be 
seen from the following. extract from Herr D address to them 
in 1875 :— 


s ee | press upon you again a , sentence which is the foundation of 
our rules : regular visits of the poor mán in his own dwelling, first for the 
sake of the examination and continuous control of his circumstances, and next 
for the sake of the obligation which we are under to afford him due relief.’ 


Here we have a clear view of a twofold duty, that of meeting destitu- 
tion, but in such a way as to prevent all possibility of imposition. As 
fat as it goes, the system may be said to be perfect. The objection to 
it.is that, as we have seen, it creates pauperism by obviating the 
necessity for thrift. The English- system of administering out-door 
relief is infinitely inferior. A single overseer will often have hundreds 
of cases under ‘his charge at the same time, so that it is absolutely 
impossible for him to test properly any of them. In order to save 
time, the abominable system of pay-stations has been adopted, and an 
overseer often spends most of his time in hurrying from one to 
another of these, leaving behind him at each a little heap of shillings 
and half-crowns, of which it may with tolerable safety be asserted that: 
each coin serves as a means of further pauperizing the already 
degraded recipient, Such paupers as these have never had their 
cases properly inquired into, and fall ready victims to the snare 
offered them by a laxly-administered State Poor-law. In places in 

which a better system is introduced, and the workhouse-test freely 
applied, from 92 to 95 per cent. of them fall off from the roll of 
paupers.” If we turn to the rural districts of Scotland, in which the 
same system of out-relief prevails, we shall have to listen to the same. 
story. Reckoning the registered paupers and their dependents, the 
persons in receipt of parochial relief in certain parishes are 1 in 73, 

lin 84; and 1 in 10 of the population, or from 12 to 14 per cent.t 
Here again there is no real attempt to supervise pauperism. The 


Parochial Boards of such parishes act upon the exact contrary to the 


Elberfeld.system, and with most painful results. 

If then the local authorities of Great Britain are resolved to continue 
the present prevailing method of out-door relief,} it is clear that some 
adaptation of the Elberfeld system should at once be arranged, by 
which a proper aniount'of supervision should be exercised by the 
authorities over the persons they assist. It is no light task to suggest 


* If the Atcham method of administration were universally adopted throughout 
England and Wales, the numbers on the pauper-roll would sink from the present figure 
of 749,476, to 217,589. Is it violently presumptuous: to assert that 581,887 persons are 
State-created paupers P 

+ Cobden Club Essays, 1875: Mr. MNeg) Caird’s paper, p. 125. ' 

t The mea&-number of paupers in, receipt of relief. at one time in 1876 consisted of 
143,084 in-door and 606,392 out-door, or e rather more than four of the latter class to one 
of the former. 

s ¢ 
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` what steps should be taken in this direction. It would not.be easy to 
find some twelve thousand voluntary unpaid Armenpfleger for the 
metropolis alone; and an Act of Parliament to render service com- 
pulsory, as in the case of juries, would hardly be popular, especially 
as it would be advisable, if not’ absolutely necessary, that each visitor 
should serve for a period of years. Yet nothing short of, some such 
measure as this would secure the amount of supervision that is indis- 
pensable in the administration of a system of out-door relief. 

In comparing the Elberfeld system with that practised in other 
parts of Germany, I am enabled to give some accurate statistics bear- 
ing upon the subject from the municipal budget for the year 1876 of 
the town of Coblenz on the Rhine. The only means of comparison 
at hand i is, however, a contrast of the sums spent on pauperism in the 
two towns, and in making this it will be necessary to forestall in some 
measure the subject of the next and final section of the present paper. 

Coblenz contains a civil population of about 24,000 persons, and 
the amount set aside in 1876 for the relief of the poor, which is 
almost entirely distributed in the form of out-relief, exclusive of a 
contribution to the general hospital of the town,* was £3,500. In 
Elberfeld the amount for the present year is £8,500. The cost of 
pauperism per head of population is therefore in Coblenz 2s. 11d., in 
Elberfeld 2s. 7d. -The former town is one of the richest on the banks 
of the Rhine, and ought to have much less pauperism than an industrial 
city. The method of relief is in Coblenz very little organized in 
comparison with that of Elberfeld, and the result is seen in a some- 
what-increased expenditure. We again see that a lax system of out- 
relief is inferior to a rigid one. 

VI. 


t , 


The cost of pauperism throughout England and Wales was 6s. 023d. 
per head of the population in 1876, that of Elberfeld 4s. 8d.; but this 
includes the whole expense of maintaining the town hospital. In other 
towns rather less than one-fourth is contributed to the hospitals of 
Germany from municipal funds. This amount of about one-fourth 
may also be held to represent, with more or less accuracy, the cost of 
workhouse infirmaries in England. Making a deduction, then, of 
three-fotrths of the cost of the general hospital of Elber feld,t the cost 
of pauperism may be estimated at something less than 4s. per head of 
population. The gross total expended in 1875 was £19,250. 

But for our present purpose—that of comparing the out-door system 
of Elberfeld with the English in-door system as it is carried out at- 
Atcham—we should examine the statistics of the latter place. We . 

* The total sum expended on the hospital was over 67, 000 marks; the contribution 
named above was 16,500 marks. 

+ I have not ‘thought it necessary to make any further reduction for th8 considerable 


sum repaid by relatives, as this is, I believe, mostly, if not entirely, repaid on the 
hospital account. Vide antea, pp. 686, 687. 
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find that the cost per head of population at Atcham is also 4s., so 
that in the matter of cost it ii that the English Spaten has no 
advantage. 

In Elberfeld the cost of pauperism does not entirely fall upon the 
municipal taxpayer.. A sum of over £8,000 is produced from other 
sources, so that the corresponding class to our ratepayer only pays 
2s. Td. per head of population. In Atcham, deducting from the gross 
charge the amounts repaid by the Treasury under various heads— 
which do not, however, exactly correspond to the German deduction, 
because the inhabitants of Atcham help to pay as taxpayers what they 
save as ratepayers—and the expenses of other branches of local govern- 
ment defrayed out of the rates, the cost of pauperism per head to the 
ratepayer is 3s. 24d. The sources of special income in Elberfeld are: 
as follows :— 





; Marks pf. 
Interest on capital belonging to the Ae held 
by them for the poor - - 27,913 40 
Interest of the reserve fund of the savings bank ~ 15,023 10 
Profits of the municipal Gazette - =. = > 45,510 638° 
Ditto of the Mont de Piété = - ~ ~ ~ 4,345 22 
Police fines - - =o > - - ~ ~ 6 648 74 
‘Tax on theatres and amusements - ~ Sos ~ 5,625 67 
Presents of coals, &c. - - - ~ ~ - 5,603 36 
Profits of labour in the various asylums - - - 8,489 84 
Money returned by relations of paupers - - -~ 48,677 23 
Various -. - - - - - - - - 1,102 60 
168,939 79 
. (£8,446.) 


Although it would be possible to give many more statistics which 
would no doubt prove interesting to those who are engaged in the 
administration of the English Poor-law, I refrain from doing so, 
because I feel that enough has been done in this direction to throw 
sufficient light upon the subject to form a general impression. , I may 
add, that the whole subject of local government is now under dis- 
cussion in the Prussian Landtag, and that it is, in fact, a burning 
question in Germany. It is, indeed, time that something should be 
done to relieve those upon whom local burdens now fall with crushing 
pressure. Whilst Imperial taxation is light in Germany, the communal 
taxes in Elberfeld-Barmen, which are mainly derived from, an income- 
tax arranged so as to relieve the smaller incomes at the expense of 
the higher, are extraordinarily heavy. Taking an income of 3,000 
marks (£150), I find that no less than 275 marks are paid to the local 
authorities alone. 

It seems hardly possible to differ as to the conclusions which are 
to be drawn from a fair comparison between the English and the 
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Elberfeld Poor-law systems.. There are, in fact, two English systems 
—that of the restriction (not necessarily the abolition) of out-door 
relief, and that of out-door relief with a very slight use of the work- 
house test. In passing, then, a final Opinion on the three systems, it 
seems to me indisputable that to the former of the two English 
systems must be assigned the first place, to the Elberfeld System the ` 
second, and to the English out-relief system the third. I take this 
view on the broad principle that a State Poor-law which gives the 
destitute a right to relief is necessarily injurious to the classes on 
whom it acts; and the order in which the three systems have been 
placed above depends, not so much upon the merits of each, as upon 
the absence of demerits. The best is that which tends least to 
pauperize the poor. The questions which will arise in the minds of, 
many thoughtful persons who have accompanied me so far will pos- 
sibly be two. Would not a better system be the abolition of a State . 
Poor-law altogether? And could not organized Christian charity, 
which would give to none the right of claiming assistance, ‘be trusted 
to look after the interests of the ‘really poor? 


W. WALTER EDWARDS. 
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KONIAN METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


> 


A SEQUEL TO THE DISCUSSION ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


e 
/ 


Introductory. 


W may be the formal verdict passed by the religious 
~ world upon the recent controversy on Canon Farrars book, 
we may safely predict one practical result from it, namely, that those 
grossly material views of the future state until lately so general, and 
which are still held by many persons who claim peculiar orthodoxy, 
will have received a further blow. If any proof were needed that the 
spirit of this theology still exists, not in one, but in many churches, 
it may be found in the extracts given by Mr. Jukes in his work, “ The 
Restitution of all Things.” Some of the horrible details there cited 
are hardly, if at all, exceeded by the teaching of the Koran as to 
the future state ; which, for example, says—“ That unbelievers will be 
cast into a place ‘of fire, where they will be burned for ever, and 
that, as fast as the old skin is consumed, God will provide them, with 
another, in order that they may never cease to suffer the full intensity 
of the torment.” Surely, in the face of the shocking beliefs often put 
forward publicly, it was high time for an authoritative discussion of 
the matter. 


Before going further, it may be well to deal with a preliminary point. | 


One of Canon Farrar’s critics blames him because, while expressing 
himself so severely against the doctrine of future material torment, he 
does not show equal repugnance to the idea of future mental or 
` spiritual suffering, the objector justly observing that this is really 
often ‘more hard to bear than bodily pain.. No one, we think, will 
‘deny this. It will be seen, however, on a little consideration, that we 
are here dealing with two ideas between which there is a vast differ- 
ence. Let us look at the subject closer. According to the old 
_ orthodox view, every unconverted being becomes subject at death to 
“material” torture, and this for ever. There are, as respects the fate, 


` 
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itself, no distinctions, no qualifications. The bright, kindly youth, the 
attractive, amiable girl, the noble-hearted patriot, the philanthropist, 
all, if not actually in the state of a true believer, share the same fate 
with the worst of the race, the only partial exception being those 
totally ignorant of God's will. Stated nakedly, this idea of Gods 
character is so horrible, that, at every step, we seem to want evidence of 
its being really held by anybody; but those who are conversant with 
the literature of a large section of the religious world, know it is only 
too prevalent. It is brought out with revolting vividness in a little 
book published a few years since, entitled “Grace and Truth,” the sale 
of which is stated to have reached 115,000 copies.* The details given 
in its pages only fall short of the culminating statement of the old 
Calvinistic preacher, who, carrying the doctrine to iés logical con- 
clusion, declared that there are in hell babes a span long. 

No doubt, it would be admitted, even by such teachers as these, 
that there is some difference in the intensity of punishment; some 
being beaten with few, and others with many stripes. This mitigation, 
_ however, must not be pushed too far. To make the theory consistent, 
its upholders assume that the few stripes are simply less extreme 
punishment, but still eternal, only differing from the many stripes in 
that the latter are more severe. 

Putting on one side, for the present, the question of duration, it will 
be found that as soon as the idea of material punishment is got rid 
of, and that of spiritual suffering, whether temporary or enduring, is 
substituted, we have, as above hinted, passed into another region. Our 
views as regards God’s dealings. with men become after that substitu- 
tion altogether clearer. We are then able to realize that the punish- 
ment, in the very nature of it, rests upon the just principle of conse- 
quence, that the-fruit is the result of the seed sown. The belief then 
becomes this, that evil deeds justly result in suffering exactly propor- 
tioned to the kind and the amount of guilt; and this truth, once 
grasped, throws a new light upon our life, both present and future. 
By its aid, we can even calmly contemplate the death of those whose 
life we cannot but acknowledge to have been a failure, since we know 
that the punishment they have brought upon themselves, being the 

* The following extracts are from the above-named book, which is by W. P. Mackay, 
who describes himself as “a minister of the Gospel: ”— 

“ You, educated, amiable lady, in God's sight, are just the same as the vilest profligate ; 
just the same before God as that man you heard about who was hanged for murdering 
his wife. This is most terrible, but it is true” (page 4). 

“If you had lived for fifty years without committing one sin or having one wrong wish 
or thought, and just then you had an evil thought, and afterwards lived another fifty 
years and died, aged one hundred, with only this one evil thought (not even a word or an 
action), when you came to stand before God in judgment, He would put you beside all 
the offscourings of the earth, men who for a hundred years never had a good thought, 
and He would say, ‘ There is no diference? ” (page 7). 

“ Your name mayhave been written on the communion-roll of any or all the Churches, 
or it may have been written in the sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers, 
but ‘there is no difference.” The laké of fere levels all distinctions. In fell, and perhaps 


only there, for the first time, you will believe that ‘there is no difference. Every one 
believes it there” (page 18). 
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exact outcome of their conduct, will be, both in kind and in amount, 
such as a most perfectly just, wise, and loving God-approves—such, _ 
moreover, as the sufferer himself, could he be brought to see things 
in the light of Divine love and wisdom, would acknowledge to be 
necessary and entirely consistent with these qualities. 

It is worthy of remark, incidentally, that a strange confusion prevails ’ 
in the views of certain theologians regarding the qualities of justice and 
mercy. Statements are made as if it were possible that those qualities 
could in some way clash or be contrary to each other, but it must be ` 
admitted that as justice would cease to be perfect if swayed one hair’s- 
breadth by mercy, so it equally would do if it yielded in the slightest 
degree to vindictiveness. Apply this reasoning to the case before 
us. Perfect jestice in the Supreme Being must include what we cali 
mercy, which, if rightly considered, is only the full recognition by 
omniscient love of every circumstance that can mitigate directly or 
indirectly the fault of the criminal, and it would be impossible for God 
to stop short of this without forfeiting all claim to be perfectly just. 
Indeed, the, only trué hope as well as the greatest comfort which man 
possesses, is his confidence in this perfect justice of his Creator, 
not a justice of a kind that we are unable in any sense to understand, 
but the quality as it is understood amongst men, and seen here to be 
enforced by the Divine law. Were God’s justice in reference to the 
life hereafter different from that which He has held up for man’s 
admiration and imitation in this world, the name and the attribute 
would be alike unintelligible to us. ` 


Result of the Recent Controversy. i 


If we now go a step further, and pass from the consideration of 
views soon, itis to be hoped, doomed to become obsolete, and ask what 
light the recent controversy has thrown upon the actual state of belief in 
‘authoritative quarters to-day as to future punishment, we at once note 
' that it is now acknowledged by most thoughtful men, that the final 
condition of individuals cannot always be justly determined in the 
brief time allotted to them on earth. To that view we ourselves at 
once adhere. It surely becomes a rational conclusion, when we bear 
in mind how comparatively few of the human race in éach generation 
have any really adequate opportunity of attaining to that faith which 
is declared to be necessary to salvation, and even of those few wha 
may be said to be within the sound and influence of the Gospel, a small 
proportion indeed attain in their character to that likeness to the 
spirit of Christ which the Scriptures declare is the only proof of an 
acceptable faith and an essential qualification for eternal life. Are not 
these the plain facts of the case? In the rest of mankind, we behold 
every variety of character, ranging from the kind-hearted unselfish 
man of the vweorld,-whom we must iñ so far admire, for his life displays 
in those respects the same spirit that was in Christ,—down to the, heart- 
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less, cruel sensualist, from whom those who know him best shrink in 
horror and aversion. To maintain that these differing characters, and 
all others intervening between them, living for such different periods 
of time,—some cut off at the earliest dawn of responsibility, some dying 
in extreme old age,—share at death the same doom, is to shock every 
idea of righteousness and justice, and to set up the worship of a dreadful 
Moloch in the place of that of an equitable, loving God. 

So far as to the-general conclusion which the controversy has to our 
thinking clearly made out. But there are yet the details. Among the 
many theories which have been suggested trying to solve, by the 
supposition of an intermediate state, the difficulty of some men passing 
out of this world so imperfect, no mention was made of one which has 
nevertheless much to be said in its support, and which oyght to be set 
forth, if the discussion is to have anything like completeness. But 
before stating it, a little clearing of the way is needful. 


The Metaphors of Revelation. 


The Bible revelation, it will be granted, is comparatively silent as 
regards eternity, either stretching back in the past or towards the future. 
In this it is in striking contrast to its teaching as to our present life 
and conduct, which is clear and precise. Certainly it gives us no clue 
by which to solve that greatest of all mysteries, the origin of evil, and in . 
all that it says concerning the future existence, it speaks only in meta- 
phor and parable. For example, we find it, when describing the abode 
and condition of the blest, speaking of a place of rest in which praise 
never ceases ; a Paradise where there is no death, and in which the Tree 
of Life grows abundantly on each side of a stream of living water for the 
healing of the nations; a golden City, the breadth and the length and 
the height of which are equal, protected by gates of pearl that are 
never shut by day, although there is no night there. Regarding the 
state and place of the unblessed dead, it tells of a bottomless pit, an 
eternal death, an awaking to shame and everlasting contempt, an 
everlasting destruction, a Gehenna of fire, where the refuse of Jerusa- 
lem is consumed with continual burning, of a field of carnage, suchas 
followed the great battle of Gog and Magog in the prophetic vision, 
of a place where the dead bodies of the men who have offended are 
beheld undergoing perpetual consumption by the undying worm and 
the unquenchable fire. In reference to those who in life professed to 
know Christ, but who possessed so little of His spirit, that they did not 
imitate Him in His sympathy with earthly suffering, and made no 
personal effort to administer to the hungry and thirsty, the sick and 
the prisoner, it speaks of a departure from Him into everlasting fire 
prepared for: the devil and his angels. All this is very solemn in its 
significance. These are Figures indeed, but terrible oneg, represent- 
ing as they must do awful realities. 
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Definite Teachings of the Bible. 


That is one side of the Scriptural presentation ; there is another 
complementing it. Besides this symbolical teaching as to the future, 
there is the Divine revelation regarding the past of the race. The . 
statements, as we have said, are not very full, but something is told 
us of what happened far back, as well as of the present spiritual 
condition of man, and the means needful for his salvation. It 
tells us of a Fall, resultiig in hereditary corruption, a truth which 
finds confirmation in every good man’s struggle with. temptation, and 
is effectively illustrated in every bad man’s history. It speaks of 
salvation from this corruption through spiritual union with One who 
is the Prince of Life—the Son of God—who has taken upon Himself 
the human farm to save the human race. Through His lips it gives 
us, in one long, matchless sermon, a perfect moral code which, if only 
universally obeyed, would produce on earth a paradise of peace and 
happiness. It pictures—in colours so vivid that many an unbeliever in 
its contemplation has been compelled to bow his head in reverence—a 
human life admittedly too perfect for the human mind to have ever con- 
ceived—a Divine love so amazing that it forced the Apostle, who of all 
men most grasped its fulness, to sum up Christian perfection in the com- 
prehension of the breadth and length and depth and height of the love 
of Christ, which passes knowledge! Whatever separate action of this 
recorded life we contemplate, we recognize in it perfection, absolute 
justice, fullest dignity, completest truth, and a love exhaustless, both in 
` itshuman and divine aspects. This amazing perfection was sufficiently 
tested. During thirty years of a life of trial and suffering we can dis- 
cover no failure in it; and at the very close each attribute becomes 
intensified as He hangs upon a malefactor’s cross, suffering every 
variety of pain, in order—as we believe—that the Divine Man might 
be able to rescue every soul that will accept Him from death, both 
temporal and eternal. This is the main Scriptural revelation by which 
all the details must be tried; and where the human heart is not alto- 
gether dead in selfishness, the proclamation of this cross of love has 
never failed to draw men to Christ. The record presents this picture to 
us, with the simple precept: Believe on Him and life eternal is yours. ' 
Not indeed that it is offered as an arbitrary reward, but only as a con- 
sequence, since true belief involves, through daily struggle, a gradual 
conforming to His spirit, and the union thence existing implies the 
destruction of selfishness or sin, which is death, and the beginning of 
righteousness, which is life. A soul once united by faith to the perfect 
Christ, and so made a partaker of His life, can never die. For it 
there can be no purgatorial pains, no re-incarnation is necessary. 
« Where Christ is, there shall His servant be,” and, as the worn-out 
tenement of matter falls away, the real man must rise, deathless 
and immortal, to be “for ever with his Lord.” 

Such, freed from all excrescences, is, we hold, the ideal creed in- 
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tended for the whole Catholic Church, but as we look away from its 
contemplation and gaze around there are perplexities. How often 
must every thoughtful mind have felt almost crushed at the apparent 
inconsistency of the existence of such a world as this is under the 
dominion of such a God as the New Testament discloses? While 
pondering on the myriads who have already passed away even during 
the last eighteen centuries, to whom even the name of Christ was 
never known, while viewing the apparent triumph everywhere of, evil 
over good, the corruption, the baseness, and degradation everywhere 
abounding, the never-ceasing tales of innocence corrupted, of villany 
successful, the poor robbed, the weak oppressed, how can we keep 
thoughts and speculations from arising unbidden, as to how such a 
condition of things can be reconciled with the rule ef an almighty 
and all-loving God? Pass through the lanes and alleys of our great 
cities and see the wretched children of profligate parents, half-clad, 
half-starved, covered with sores, foul both in body and mind, to whom 
the very name of God is known only as an introduction to a fiercer 
curse, or a more cruel blow. Wander through the wards of such an 
asylum as EHarlswood, and contemplate the forms of the drivelling 
idiots, sitting through life listlessly in chairs, from which they may 
never rise till their day of doom, and presenting human faces from 
which humanity is absent, yet who still are recognized 4s members of 
the human race, since otherwise they would have to be destroyed as 
useless and loathsome animals. Viewing such sights as these, we can- 
not but speculate and conjecture, as the disciples of old did when, 
looking upon the man who was born blind, and remembering that 
their Divine law declared that the sins of the fathers were visited upon 
the children, they asked, “ Master, who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind?” The reply of Christ to this ques- 
tion is not a little remarkable. He does not say, “ Your question 
is foolish; how could the man have sinned before his birth?” but 
he replies, “Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but that 
the works of God might be made manifest in him.” This is a 
form of words which certainly permits the conjecture that, as some 
cases of suffering were undoubtedly caused by the parents’ sin, 
so in reference to some others there might be such a thing as 
sin before birth visited by suffering from and after birth. On the 
other hand, Christ does not: satisfy the curiosity of His inquirers, 
and therefore any speculations of this kind regarding the past or 
future must be held as conjectures only, although they may be to some 
extent of use, if they suggest a possible solution of some of the diffi- 
culties which trouble us in these matters; and with this view any theory 
may well be discussed. ) 


Theory of aneIntermediate State. à 
Among those holding the necessity for an intermediate state, it has 
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for long been generally supposed that such a state must be spiritual, 
and therefore be under different conditions from those of the present 
world. But to this opinion forcible objections have been urged. .For 
instance, it is said that for man, as we know him here, Christ took 
upon Himself a human form to die; and that there appears no reason . 
why discipline in an intermediate state without a body should change 
the depravity of character which had been contracted in a physical 
frame. Or to use the words of Canon Ryle, as recently pub- 
lished :— l | 


“There seems nothing in such an intermediate state to bridge the wide 
gulf between natural man and his perfect Maker, to effect the enormous 
spiritual change which every child of Adam must go "through if he is to dwell 
for ever in God’s presence ; and there is an utter absence of aný information 
in the Bible that this change can take place after death.” 


Metempsychosis. 


The question is, whether there is not a mode of meeting these 
difficulties. Cannot the objections, regarded as intellectual ones only, 
be done away by giving to the supposed intermediary state an earthly 
location? It is not maintained that this theory will solve every diffi- 
culty, especially that fundamental one as to the origin of evil m 
eternity and its permitted entrance into this world, but if it is conceived 
that, not in another sphere, not as spirits only, but by re-incarnation 
in this very world, those who have failed in past lives may, again and 
again if need be, return to: undergo sonian punishment on earth till 
the Gospel reaches their hearts, and sets them free for ever, the whole. 
question takes on another aspect. The idea of métempsychosis con- 
tains nothing new.. It is a dogma of many religions, and was once, in | 
the early centuries, held in'a certain form among Christians. The 
most remarkable view of it, of course, 1s the Buddhist doctrine, 
which teaches that all life is an evil, and that each individual 
at any stage of being is but the embodiment of the defects of his 
former existence; so that, when all defects of character have been 
overcome, there being nothing left upon which a new life can 
be formed, existence will cease for ever—the individual attaining 
Nirvana. . 

There is nothing inconsistent with natural or revealed religion in 
the mere idea of metempsychosis. As we have already shown, the 
words of Christ Himself, in one case at least, suggest its possibility, 
and the teachings of nature give many hints of the process of such 
a change as is involved in the idea. The elements of a tree, when the 
old body decays, return to their primary uses and form similar struc- 
tures; and the chemist can point out numberless instances where 
elements that have become corrupted, and undergo the changes of 
death, return,to form parts of simMar bodies. There appears no 
reason, in the nature of the case, why the spirit of a man who has 
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failed in one short period of existence should not return from Hades 
(or the place of departed spirits) to be incorporated once more at 
birth in an infantile body, under the decree of Divine justice, to 
suffer. punishment in strict accordance with the character of a past 
‘fe. On this hypothesis we should have a Dives entering into the 
body of a Lazarus, condemned to suffer the same poverty and 
wretchedness which he selfishly left unaided ;—the grand lord or 
lady, who, amidst wealth and splendour, passed their time in frivolity 
and sin, in corrupting the innocent and increasing the misery of the 
world, would be re-born children of the vicious and profligate, justly 
obliged to suffer, in poverty, wretchedness, and woe, the penalty of 
their own past sins, while no less fulfilling that strange law of God’s 
government, the visitation of the parents’ sins upon their children. 
Carrying out the conception a stage further, it may be that, in looking 


upon the repulsive face of the drivelling idiot, we may be beholding. 


the re-incamation of one who, like Byron, abused his glorious gift of 
genius to corrupt and degrade mankind. 

At any rate,—and it is this which gives to the speculation a chief part 
of its intellectual interest,—this theory offers a seeming explanation of 
the extraordinary inequalities which meet us every day, not only in 
adults, but in the condition and even in the character of infants and very 
young children. Take the latter point. In the same family we see 
the strangest differences. Some of the children are born apparently 
more or less of a cruel ‘and malignant disposition; others at the 
earliest stage show themselves most amiable, unselfish, and affection- 
ate. Again, some children are born in homes of vice and profligacy 
where it would seem nothing short of a miracle.could save them 
from degradation, while others are born to happiness and prosperity, 
in Christian families where every influence is beneficial. In this way, 
too, an explanation seems to be offered of the instinctive desire for 
children, which, on any technical theological view—at any rate, any of 
_ those held among Christians who believe that the great majority are born 
to everlasting sufferiag—is inexplicable. If it is not necessarily a new 
spirit that comes into the world, to run the risk of defilement through a 
life which both Christians and unbelievers unite in describing as almost 
universally involving more suffering than joy,and often meaning intense 
misery, but, instead, may be the re-incarnation of a spirit that has 
previously failed (perhaps of one already loved and wept over as lost), 
and which has now another opportunity, through the ministry of the 
Gospel, of being brought into communion with Christ, and thus 
escaping for ever from this world and entering the joy of heaven 
—then every Christian would indeed desire the possession of children. 
And if we push the hypothesis to its ‘extreme, it may be to what may 
seem its grotesque limit, it might account for the extraordinary dis- 
appearance of the aborigines before the advance of higher types of 
humanity ; the aborigines gradually disappearing in order to be 
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re-incamated, and thus gradually to advance, through contact with 
‘Christianity, to a higher life. It would also throw light upon the chief 
mystery which must have sorely puzzled every thoughtful mind, the 
long-continued existence of this evil and suffering world, explaining 
how, notwithstanding all the evil and all the suffering which have 
since occurred, the Bible speaks of the salvation of Noah in the ark 
as an act of mercy, whereas if the orthodox view is correct, it has been 
the cause of endless misery to countless millions of human beings. 


” 


Mysterious History of the Jewish People. 


Further, it accounts for the mysterious history of the Jewisli 
people. Eighteen centuries ago, they invoked the curse of the 
innocent blood of Christ on themselves and on their children; and 
they have, ever since, suffered its awful punishment, being for 
long ages objects of cruel oppression among all nations, and still 
continuing so in some regions, although in intellectual power and 
most moral qualities the Jews are inferior to no people. Can it 
be that in this case the proverb that Ezekiel so indignantly repu- 
diated on God’s behalf is true, and that, because eighteen hundred 
years ago the fathers ate sour grapes, the children’s teeth have 
ever since been set on edge, or, is it possible that during all these 
generations, the very men who rejected their Saviour have been 
suffering æonian retribution for their crime? When perfect virtue ` 
appeared in human form they hated it and crucified it, and, according 
‘to the principle of this speculation, they would justly, age after age, 
suffer in every form of cruel oppression from the spirit of that robber 
whom they preferred to Christ, and will be still condemned thus to 
suffer, with only such modifications as God’s providence sees wise, till 
the veil is taken away and the last time comes, once dimly foreseen 
by the Apostle, when in prophetic rapture he exclaimed: “ If the casting 
away of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead? . . . And go all Israel shall be 
saved. . .-. For God hath concluded them all in unbelief that He 
might have mercy upon all.” This stupendous statement would seem 
far too large to apply only to that insignificant number of Jews who 
may be alive at the time of the restoration, but rather to point to some 
grander exhibition of the mercy of God, of which, indeed, the Apostle 
seems to have caught one dazzling glimpse as the prophetic vision faded 
from his view, and left him with the exclamation on his lips: “Ob 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God; 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding’ out!” 


\ 
Predictions as to the End of the World. 


This theory of metempsychosis would make it easier to understand 
those mysterious statements found séattéred throughout the inspired 
book, which seem to foretell a great increase in wickedness as the end 
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of the world approaches—predicting that, instead of progressing in 
virtue, as might be expected, it shall wax worse and worse till, like 
Sodom and Gomorrah, few, if any, righteous can be found in it—and also 
throw light on that saying of our Lord regarding the time of the end, 
which He declares shall be when the Gospel shall have been preached to 
every nation. It would also make plainer St. Paul’s statement regard- 
ing the development of the mystery of iniquity, which it is declared 
shall be destroyed by the brightness of the Lord at His second coming. 
The explanation which is pointed to is that when every soul has had 
every possible opportunity which perfect love and justice can afford, 
the world and all that remains in it would be burnt up. May not this 
include the obstinate and impenitent who have resisted through ages 
every painful discipline and every presentation of the Gespel of love, 
and of whom, indeed, it may then’ be well said, “It were good for 
such that they had never been born?” Here we stop, having no in- 
tention to push the matter further than the statement of it as an 
intellectual speculation bearing on this controversy. 


Conversion. 


Perhaps, some may be prepared to raise the objection that there is 
no reason for supposing that a man who has failed in one life will 
repent and attain salvation in another. But a little thought will show 
that this objection does not apply. Hundreds and thousands of our 
best men have only become Christians comparatively late in Jife— 
often after many years of thoughtlessness and sin. Had: these been 
cut off in youth or early manhood, as many millions of others less 
guilty than themselves were, they would, according to the orthodox 
view, be now in endless, hopeless torment; the mere fact that their 
lives were preserved for a few years having, if the old view be 
supposed true, made for them the awful difference between endless 
bliss and endless torture. But the matter may be stated more widely 
than this. Who can deny that the salvation of each soul has some 
reference to the circumstances in which it is placed, when, as the Apostle 
declares, none can “believe in him of whom they have not heard?” 
‘This, be 1t remembered, includes a far greater multitude, even in this 
Christian land, than is generally supposed. The idea that this one 
life decides eternity, whether such life ‘be cut off in the first dawn of 
responsibility, or prolonged to old age, is only consistent with the 
strictest Calvinistic doctrines of Election and Reprobation and the 
awful logical conclusion of “ babes in hell a span long!” 

Again, it may be urged that the character of the new life at its 
commencement must be exactly that which existed at the termination 
of the old one,and the position therefore be less advantageous, and 
more certain to result in failure. But there is something to be said in 
answer to this. Conversion is oftén seen to take place in this world after 
many years of sin in connection with some mere hap of circumstance 
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—it may be sickness ọr the being brought under the ministry of 
some good man. There are, so to speak, violent interruptions shown, 
not a level of continuity. Moreover, the objection takes no account 
of the influence that the body has upon the spirit. How much better 
would even the best be, could they in mature life get rid of their bodies, 
with all the habits and physical tendencies to evil which repeated 
departures from right have made, as it were, part of their bodily 
nature, and which often prove too strong for their utmost efforts to 
resist. Suppose, for example, the spirit of one of those amiable 
characters who; through the influence of bad examples and bad 
companions, has been; seduced to habits. of drunkenness, from which 
vice, when once it has taken possession ,of a man, escape is almost 
impossible, —suppose it freed from the body, which has become thus 
degraded, and consequently liberated from the cravings which the 
bodily appetite has contracted, and that such spirit be re-born in a 
family where all are temperate—how naturally should we then 
expect a better life for it; while, at the same time, how just it would 
be that such a life should begin in a condition of .suffering—the 
natural fruit which former vice had produced in the old body. By 
such an application of this theory, you may hypothetically account, 
indeed, for those numberless instances of sufferers whose presence in a 
family is a source of exquisite pain ofa certain sort to others of the circle, 
and which nevertheless becomes, from’ the way in which the sufferers 
themselves bear their trial, in other modes an unspeakable blessing to 
all about them. Moreover, and this is the strong point of the case in 
this particular aspect of it, each fresh incarnation would give a new 
opportunity for the revelation to the soul of Christ, so often rejected 
in : health, but, at last, a k in suffering. 


Individanlity not Dependent on Memory. 


Now we come to the final objection to, the hypothesis which will 
probably be the one most urged, -namely :—That, inasmuch as the 
remembrance of the past is blotted out, the new existence would, 
practically, involve a new individuality. In the first place, it seems 
necessary that there should be this forgetfulness, if life here is to be a 
state of moral probation. If all was remembered, the punishment 
= would tend to take a mechanical effect. But it is obvious that this 
objection is founded upon the belief that the memory of the past is 
necessary for the continuance of personal identity. But is this made 
out? It is stated authoritatively that in some diseases the memory of 
a portion of the past life is entirely erased, although the effect that 
that past life has had upon the self remains, and the fact that the past 
is forgotten in no way diminishes its practical effect upon the indi- 
vidual. For example, let any one imagine twelve months of his own , 
life to be altogether forgotten, is ‘he not forced to believe that his” 
character will still remain very different from what it would have been 
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had those twelve months never been lived? Indeed, it may’ be held 
reasonably made out that personal identity has no absolute connection 
either with recollection or with sameness of the body. This latter 
point is amply proved by our experience in this world. Take the case 
of a child who in a fit of passion injures itself. Through life he or she 
suffers the effect of that injury, though no memory of the childish 
passion remains, and though, as years pass on, the very body in which 
that passion was experienced has become changed more than once in 
the process of natural growth. Probably most persons in later life 
suffer from the effects of indiscretions or sins of which the remem- 
brance has become quite obliterated. From all these instances .we 
see that, even in this world, though the remembrance has ceased and 
the body become changed, yet personal identity remains. It, there- 
fore, violates no natural, nor any Divine law, to extend this reasonin g and 
suppose in a sufficient number of cases to cover the puzzling difficulties 
of the world that, as a spirit enters a new-born babe, it may come, not 
from the void, but from the place of departed spirits, to begin, in a 
state more or less happy, more or less suffering, the just æonian pun- 
ishment for the past, but finding in it a merciful opportunity for the 
future. Let us restate the practical application of the theory. It is 
that, according to this view, selfish men of wealth may be re-born as 
the despised pauper,—that the sensualist and profligate may be re- 
born a child of profligate parents, inheriting the fruits of their vice, 
and the punishment of his own sin, not knowing, it is true, why he 
suffers, but being in these indirect ways prepared by the effects of 
that suffering to apprehend the true nature of sin, and the acceptance 
of the Gospel, and through it, by the ministry of Christ’s people, to be 
brought to that union with Christ which is immortal life. 


ù 


‘ Mell on Earth. 

One last possible objection suggests itself,—the amount of the 
penalty. If any one concludes that there is not sufficient possibility 
of punishment in such a re-incarnation, let him consider the depth of 
the wretchedness which is the fate of so many—a misery so bitter 
that it leads some even. to face, by self-destruction, hell itself, as re- 
presented in the pictured material horrors still bélieved in, rather than 
endure this world’s sufferings. 


Certain Hope. 


To some these, or any other speculative conjectures, may appear 
mere dreams. Be it so, but even dreams, if they are hopeful ones, are 
sweet. They will from others have a welcome, if by their shadowy 
fittings they suggest even a possibility of some solution of a mystery 
so painful as this one is. We are but as 

“ An infant ‘exying in the night, . 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a ery ;”’ 
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and we are assured that such conjectures have relieved the dis- 
tressing strain which all must more or less experience who realize 
the extent of the woe and misery prevailing in the world. But be- 
yond all such speculations we have a surer source of comfort in the 
certainty, that, whether such notions contain a truth or not, we know 
that though clouds and darkness are round about Him, “justice and 
mercy are the habitation of God’s throne,” and therefore we are not 
left without gleams of light. Walking through the streets of our 
large towns, saddened by painful sights, by discordant sounds, and 
wondering how such a degradation can be permitted of those beings 
God once made in His own image, it is some relief to realize the fact 
that saddest suffering in this world is consistent with God's laws 
of government. As we raise our eyes to the church spires which 
offer us a glimpse, far up, of the emblem of that cross upon which 
the incarnate God once suffered for man, we go on ọur way in the 
light of His cross, comforted with the sure conviction that by-and-by 
it will be seen that not one of the pangs suffered on earth has been un- 
necessary, and if, unhappily, one soul is doomed to suffer eternal woe, 
it can only be after every effort possible to infinite love,—every means 
that infinite wisdom can put forth to save it,—shall have been tried ` 
and tried in vain. E 

FRANCIS PEEK. 
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JOHNSON WITHOUT BOSWELL. | 


OSWELL’S Life-of Johnson is the best praised book in our litera- 
ture. To have secured this position, stands of itself for a wonder-. 

ful, overwhelming kind of merit which it would be silly to depreciate. 
Saving for this, some hints of explanation might perhaps be given. 
The work offers the one only instance in which criticism could gratify 
its own natural wish to be smartly discriminative by using both 
ridicule and eulogy. Everybody has been able to call the writer a 
simpleton while praising what he wrote. In such a case, obviously, 
admiration could have no bounds. If the book had miraculously been 
better than it is, it could not have won more success. It may safely 
be said that the irresistible biography has been eulogized enough, for 
it is not all gain. A full record of Dr. Johnson himself, giving 
materials for a psychological study of him, has its own value,.and the 
value is not small, but his writings are, also, entities with claims, 
influences, results of their own. Boswell’s book cannot be said to 
have befriended these. Exactly contrary things have happened in the 
cases of Shakespeare and Johnson. With the latter, owing to Bos- 
well’s detailed personal pictures, the man has obscured, has, so tô 
speak, swallowed up his works. Everybody now thinks of J ohnson, 
‘ not of his writings. The general result is very curious. In Dr. 
Johnson’s works, looking at them in the bulk, there is no oddity, 
nothing unsound. The impression they would give of the writer, if 
no particulars were otherwise known of him, would be very far 
indeed from answering to our Boswellianized notions of Johnson. 
It may be pointed to as one of the most striking examples of how 
a man may differ with and without a pen in his hand. But the 
biography is much lighter reading than the moral disquisitions, and 
the public reads it instead of them, persuading itself that in amusing 
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itself with Boswell it is studying Johnson. Owing to this there re- 
mains, for generation after generation, chalked upon the popular 
imagination, a burly figure that faithfully enough renders Johnson's | 
diseased body, but which gives only-in a partial ill-qualified way his 
nimble, clear, polite, uneccentric intellect, when acting at its best in 
literature. At any rate, it is certain that between Johnson’s own 
personal grotesqueness, his odd social eccentricities, and its being 
made nearly impossible for anybody now ever to think of him except 
in conjunction with a simpleton, his effect upon us is considerably 
trivialized, We turn to him as much for fun as for wisdom. 
In what follows, an attempt is made to look at Johnson’s works on 
their own grounds. 
If the questién be put, who in our language has said and written 
the greatest number of right things on moral subjects, there can, we 
` suppose, be no hesitation in saying it was Dr. Johnson. Men can be 
named who have uttered deeper truths;' there are many who offer 
more beautiful reflections; and he never set himself to say tender 
things ; to increase our positive knowledge by additions to Science, 
was not his task. But for bringing out on all questions of morals the 
appropriate, the irrefragably true conclusion within the accepted 
limits of our common beliefs, Johnson is the best man we have to 
show. No Englishman is likely to sin against the supremacy of 
Bacon and Shakespeare by supposing that they did not know every- 
_thing in the way‘ of utterable wisdom: We may put it that J ohnson 
said nothing that they could not have said even better, or at least, 
more brightly, if they had found the occasion. Bacon's Essays are 
things apart—they are deliverances of the oracle to whom all know- 
ledge was accessible. But neither Bacon nor Shakespeare was -as 
explicit as Johnson. The Chancellor packs his meaning till the plain 
words take on an air of enigma from their very excess of significance” 
‘it is a condensed speech,—a dialect. borrowed from the gods. The 
unerring counsels of Shakespeare have to be disentangled from the 
poetic parables of his own proper work, which he does not stop. Dr. 
Johnson writes in very prosaic verbiage; he only stiffens and ampli- 
fies it into a style. Take The Rambler, The Idler, and the papers in - 
The Adventurer. If we except the one highest department of counsel, 
that where wisdom becomes gay, and by example shows us how to be 
happy,—of which it ‘was Johnson’s fatal deféct to know nothing,— 
he has for nearly all the occasions, of life the right principle set forth 
in full. It is not given as a proverb, but is reasoned out. Addison, 
in The Spectator, shines, charms; he is soft, is tender, in ways far out of 
Johnson’s reach; but some of his brightness is got by omitting grave | 
topics handled by Johnson, and by superficially treating others common 
to them both. Addison is loved by everybody ; still, at the height of 
our delighted admiration of him, we may find heart to say that he was 
- not so sadly wise as Johnson. 
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Before going to the works in detail, a preliminary topic pushes itself 
forward. Dr. Johnson’s style is itself an incident in our literatute. He 
is one of the few in whose case not only what he said, but how he said 
it, has become of interest. There is a common notion, that the pecu- 
harity of the Johnsonian style is easily understood,—that it lay simply 
in: putting big words for little ones and using, very long sentences. 
Did not Garrick say, that, if Johnson wrote a fable in which little fishes 
were the speakers, he would make them talk like whales? Are there 
not examples of it given in Macaulay? Some truth there of course is 
in this, but it also is true that for every sentence containing the big 
words we could find a paragraph of Johnson’s writin g in which they are 
not; and that, while he has sentences as shortas anybody,—very many 


. shorter than most writers,—the length of not a few ofthe long onesis 


a mere matter of punctuation. Lord Macaulay no more invented the 
printer’s full-stop than Napoleon first found out field artillery, but each 
used the respective weapon in a number and with an effect which 
nobody had dared to do before them. By putting a period for a colon, 
Sometimes commas for semicolons, the cumbrousness of many of the 
Johnsonian passages would change into light, easy reading. We 
venture to affirm that Johnson could finish a sentence in ag few 
words as anybody. By a sentence, we here mean a distinct, com- 
pleted thought, involving reasoning; words showing the logical 
process beginning, carried on, and ended. Take this example from 
Idler No. 71: “An hour may be tedious, but cannot be long.” If 
any one will try to get an act of reasoning completed in a smaller 
verbal space, they will find it difficult. Oy is an instance wanted where 
the sentence is of two branches, the thought being re-presented, en- 
forcing itself with an amplification? The Rambler, No. 185, has this: 
“To do nothing is in every man’s power; we can never want an 
opportunity of omitting duties.” ‘These words do not sin in bigness 
any more than in number. It would be easy to show that Johnson 
was able to use phraseology which was small and simple in its parts, 
just as he could begin and end in a small course. A hundred examples 
might be given in which the very peculiarity of the words is their 
slimness, their shortness : leading-article writers in to-day’s newspapers 
might envy their plainness. A quotation to be sufficiently striking 
ought to have length, and unfortunately that means space. In Rambler 
103, speaking of the natural desire for knowledge, there is a sentence 
written as if the full-stop had not then been heard of. It is between 
two and three inches in depth, if we measure the page; if we run on 
one line into another, it is about forty inches long. But part of it may 
be given :— 

` “ We climb a mountain for a prospect of the plain; we run to the strand in 


a storm, that we may contemplate the agitation of the water; we range from , 


city to city, though we-profess neither architecture nor fortification; we cross 
seas only to view nature in nakedness, or magnificence in ruins; we are equally 
allured by novelty of every kind, by a desert or a palace, a cataract or a 
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cavern, by everything rude and everything polished, everything great and 


everything little; we do not see a thicket but with some temptation to enter 
it, nor remark an insect flying before us but with an inclination to pursue it.” 


If it were put before a practised writer as a task, he would be able 
to replace a dozen of these words by some a syllable shorter; but we 
_ greatly doubt whether, if it were not a set task, he would use words 
having a smaller total of syllables, or which filled less space. In some 
of the cases: where the words are big who would wish them either 
dwarfed or fewer? Thé Rambler, No. 189, has this sudden, resounding 
burst of epithets: “a tumultuary magnificence of boundless traffic.” 
- Whether or not it be a little out of place where it occurs, it is a pro- 
cession of advérbs and adjectives which does credit to the English 
language. If it canpot be spoken without opening the lips a little 
wider than usual, that’ will not do Britons any harm. When'Dr. 
Johnson elsewhere speaks of the “lusciousness of eulogy ” (Rambler 
104), or .of '« magnificent obscurity” (Rambler TT), he is not using 
cumbrous phrases; he is but making our language put on its purple, 
and appear for a moment in its own proper pomp. l | 

Our own view is that the specialty of Johnson’s' style is generally 
very much more a matter of logic than of mere language, with the 
added explanation in the bad passages of a certain defect in emotion, 
of which something further shall be said directly,—the big verbiage, 


when it comes, not being used for its own sake, but as a haphazard ~ 
substitute for something which he knew was missing. He himself. 


stated that he had not tried to bring in more than four or five new 
words. In reading of set.purpose all that he has written, we were sur- 
prised to find ‘so few words not in use by writers now. All that stay 
notably by us are these: “orbity,” for loss or lack .of children ; 
« adacitious,” for accidental; “reposite,” for to lay by ;- “Jabefaction,” 
for softening ; “defecation,” for cleansing: These words certainly 
were'not needed. The only charm that can be seen in them is that of 
pedantry; they are blots upon the page wherever they occur. It can 
only be urged that he who used them had made a dictionary, while 
none of his critics has doneso. It was for years a necessary mental 
habit with Johnson to have several sets of words, the outlandish as 
well as the common, present together in his mind, where other people 
have only one set-—the common, the native. Let. it be remembered 
that he is the only case of a man who wrote a dictionary writing 
anything else that the public would read. Until some other lexico- 
- graphers write moral essays, we can hardly say that we know “what 
effect’ the one labour has upon the other. If thé above words stuck 
to Johnson as burs, they.were not many, taking into account the 


_ 


numbers of ' queer, half-antiquated, stilted, commonly-undreamt-of 


syllabic groupings he had come into contact with in making his 
dictionary. ° ce, 
But we said that the peculiarity of the Johnsonian style lies more in 
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the construction of the sentence than in the mere verbiage ‘of it,—that 
the framing of the sentence was mainly due to the action of the logical 
faculty in him. 

Dr. Johnson could think a thought into finer separate waits than. 
anybody. An idea which occurs to ordinary people in a block was 
in his mind a thing of joints and members. Two or three examples 
will best show this. In Rambler No. 14, when writing of the difference 
between theory and practice, he says: “ A man proposes his schemes 
of life in a state of abstraction and disengagement, exempt from the 
enticements of hope, the solicitations of affection, the importunities of 
appetite, or the depressions of fear.” Opening again at the seven- 
teenth paper of the same work, we find a list of divisions nearly 
as numerous and exact: “The extensive influence o$ greatness, the 
glitter of wealth, the praises of admirers, and the attendance of 
suppliants, appear vain and empty things when the last hour ap- 
proaches.” Turning at random to “ Rasselas,” on the chance page we 
read: “ He projected the relief of distress, the detection of fraud, the 
defeat of oppression, and the diffusion of happiness.” Johnson has the 
same wealth of fine differentiation in abusing. In his “Lives of the 
Poets,” by way of emphasizing the generosity shown to Savage by 
the player Wilks, he says—most unfairly—that acting “makes men, 
for. whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, and 
brutal.” * A man who is able to keep a thought before him while he 
thinks it into such a multiplicity of particulars must, by the same act, 
sustain his verbal expression of it beyond the common. It should be ` 
noted that the divisions are not mere strings of words; the distinc- 
tions are real ones in the subject. We will give. but one more 
‘example, and in it the reader will be struck-with the exact propriety 
of the diversified epithets. In his “General Observations on Shake- 
speare’s Plays,” he thus comments on “ Coriolanus :’—“ The old man’s 
merriment in Menenius, the lofty lady’s dignity in -Volumnia, the bridal 
modesty in Virgilia, the patrician haughtiness in Coriolanus, the 
plebeian malignity and tribunitian insolence in Brutus and Sicinius, 
make a very pleasing and inter esting variety.” His power of -distin- 
guishing is inexhaustible, for it, is infinitesimal. 

It was this which made Johnson so formidable a controversialist. 
He could draw a conclusion within the limits of any other man’s: no 
possible mode of restricting an opponent’s statement escaped him. 
By virtue of the same power he could not himself be put in fetters, 
If anybody was successfully dealing with an affirmation of his, he had 
but to press some verbal spring in it, and it opened, revealing another 
inside. In. nearly every notable instance of controversial victory by 
Dr. Johnson it will be found that he triumphs by narrowing the area 
of the argumentation. Throw shout, regarded as mere logical play of 


* Whether or not he was hitting covert at Garrick does not matter, so far-as the 
merely WeEne question is concerned. 
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the intellect within the'dimensions of a point, Johnson’s thinking was 
perfect. Sustained ratiocination, in the way of a chain of reasoning, 
he never attempts. By his skill in the other mode he makes that 
appear to be unnecessary. The explanation of: his having some 
enormous prejudices obviously lies in the fact that he would not 
sustain his thinking in a chain; he would not let his mind act freely 
on those subjects. So far as he would and did think, there was not a 
spot of shade in his intellect wheré either a superstition or a fallacy 
could hide. By this native strength of wit issuing in good sense he ° 
casually anticipated several of our most boasted modem legal reforms. 
He argued against capital punishment excepting for murder; he 
condemned: the giving general forms of security; he was for restrict- 
ing imprisonment for debt. These, however, are not the points we 
were wanting to bring out. Cases might be multiplied showing that 
_ Johnson had the ability to begin to think upon a proposition earlier 
than other men, and of ceasing to think on it later, within the area he 
permitted to himself. It, therefore, is not very wonderful that he 
should often want a wider sweep of sentence in which to say all that 
occurred to him upon, a point. The Rambler, The Idler, and the 
contributions to The Adventurer, are all proofs that, give Johnson an 
inch of subject, he could develop it into an area—not a chain—of 
ratiocination beside which an. ordinary writer’s dealing with it would 
be a patch. This is not saying that it is the deepest thinking ever 
offered,—it is only asserting it to be the most multiform, the most 
comprehensive within its narrowed limits. 

But fully to give the secret of the Johnsonian mannerism, alike in 
_ its’merits and in its faults, a great falling-off in the literary emotion in his 
case has to be pointed out. At times, his words, like those of every 
notable writer, take on an activity of their own. Whenever this - 
happens with any one, it is either much for the better or much for the 
worse. The best passages in.our chief prose writers, no less than 
in our poets, are where the phraseology has become oracular in this 
fashion; the verbiage grows wiser than the thoughts, more tender 
than the feelings; and the man who falls into this ttance of language, 
is himself the most amazed at the glory and the beauty of the utter- 
ance. But, in truth, the words, in prose at any rate, can only be 
trusted a single inch in advance of the thinking; the thoughts must 
perpetually overtake and guide the ecstasy, while they take fire from 
it. Here Johnson was at fault. His words would begin this auto- 
matic stir, and do so with an unquestionable air of nobleness, but the 
literary emotion ran out almost at once, leaving only a mechanical 
movement to go on. The phrases by inflating’ into bigness did but 
mimic the happiness they should have had; doing this easily, consis- 
tently, perfectly, from the wealth of verbiage he had amassed in 
dictionary trugkling. But the delicate sense of fitness was lacking, 
all the ‘fine adjustments of propriety had ceased to act. Instead of 
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these you have the resonant pomp going starkly forward, increasing, 
unabashed by laughter, growing every moment more out of place, 
until it ends preposterously, in a huge monumental shame of language, 
which time cannot decay. In this way, for instance, he comes to 
speak of brewers’ vats as being the potentialities of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice, or, in his happiest, most pardonable 
miscarriage by this fault, affirms that the death of Garrick eclipsed 
the gaiety of nations. A few instances of this grotesqueness have 
been seized on, and have been still further exaggerated. After all, they 
have not very much real value, for they hide rather than illustrate the 
one broad defect of Johnson’s work. This is an over-activity of the 
intellect always going on. Everything is reasoned about, and only 
reasoned about. The feelings are never allowed to mass themselves 
sufficiently to tell; he for ever dissects them away by perpetual small 
variations of the topic. In the very worst examples, even the reason- 
ing itself becomes formal, going on working when there is not an iota 
of sentiment left. It does so with the most amazing needlessness, as 
though ratiocination was a new discovery, requiring that every pos- 
sible inference and conclusion should be explicitly given as novelties. : 
This issues in sentences which might have been constructed on the 
monotonous plan of the “buts” in Solomon’s proverbs. Here is one: 
“ Whoever is apt to hope good from others is diligent to please 
them; but-he that believes his own powers are strong enough to force 
their own way, commonly tries only to please himself.” There are 
numbers of such sentences. It resembles reasoning by the syllogism 
fully drawn out, to which the present shortened patience of mankind 
is not equal. Very frequently Johnson puts the whole of the matter 
into words, including those parts we habitually take for granted, and 
suppress in the statement. When this is found out it is resented. Not 
only is it felt to be a waste of time, it is an obvious arraignment of 
our mental faculties. Men, when told that twice seven make four- 
teen, do not like its being added that this is so because three and four 
are seven. They think they have a right to be credited with know- 
ing as much as that. Indeed, a deeper instinct than that of vanity is 
at work in the objection. The human mind can only stretch its 
attention between certain limits. It is but by a progressive dropping 
out from our statements of what everybody comes mechanically to 
know, assuming it as commonplace, that we can make progress in 
our ordinary affirmations, pushing them on another step by drawing 
in the prior links. Johnson failed greatly here. In one word, he had: 
no right perception of the commonplace. He is continually telling us what 
was already in our thoughts sufficiently, and which has the merit of 
never needing again to be said in this world. i 
But let-us look at the works a little closer. The first thing that 

strikes any one is, how fragmentary they are. No man, in our litera- 
ture, with such powers of thought has confined himself to such a 
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piecemeal way of working. His dictionary is, in a technical sense, a 
whole, but it is only one as the alphabet is an entity: the big volumes 
are made up of so many hundreds of pages filled with repetitions of 
the same thing—the defining and illustrating a word. “Rasselas” is the 
shortest novel ever written, of either the first or the second rank, and 
it ends without being concluded. The tragedy of “ Irene” shows the 
same impatience òf prolonged effort, for, although nobody ever wished 
it longer, that is not because it is lengthy now. “ Hamlet ” must con- 
tain nearly half as much again in quantity. “ The Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland” is a small thin volume. If we put these 
aside, all the rest of Johnson’s writings are mere fritters of production. 
Two or three of the memoirs in his “ Lives of the Poets” would make 
decent-sized pamphlets (i.e, Pope, Dryden, and Savage); while three 
of his political papers—* Marmor-Norfolciense,” “ The False Alarm,” 
and “Taxation no Tyranny ”—are quite big enough to justify. their 
name of tracts. But the compositions forming The Rambler, The idler, 
and his writings in The Adventurer, might all be printed on fly-sheets. 
In an ill sense, it suited his physical sluggishness, his constitutional 
laziness, as it also did in a better mode the multiform activity of 
his intellect when it was acting, that Addison and Steele had just 
made the Essay a popular form of writing. But if that desultory 
literary fashion was then in his favour, it is wholly against both him 
and us now. The modern development of the Novel has’ effectually 
spoiled us for such single mouthfuls of plain fiction as essayists can 
give. It is as a moralist that Johnson survives. The character- 
sketches, the apologues, and other devices with which he eked out 
his proper work, become every year more-and-more a kind of neglected 
mental débris, among which we have to search for what we want. 
No one can help a feeling of vexatious regret as he turns over the 
pages.. In no other English writer of the first class have we half as 
much of what must be called waste work as we have in Johnson. 

It is a kind of waste which might well form the best of some 
authors, even of some literatures, but in him it still is waste. The 
question was how can works on the plan of The Spectator, The Rambler, 
and The Idler, get the needed diversification of their contents? There 
is obviously the resource of an imaginary club. It broke down in 
the hands of Addison, but not before he had made it impossible for 
anybody else to try it. Johnson was too prudent to do so. There 
remained the palpable artifice of pretended letters from correspondents, 
and, besides this, one or two minor arts which the literary fashions 
then current admitted of. Among these, perhaps, the most valuable 
was that of the Dream. No writer for two generations past has been 
permitted avowedly to go to sleep over his writings: it isa privilege 
which modern readers insist on keeping for themselves. But Johnson 
was at liberty to write, “While pontlering this, I fell asleep, and lo! I 
beheld,” &c. It was also then allowed to point a moral by imagining 
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any impossible scenes, provided that they were placed in the East, or 
at avery great distance anywhere else. Such geographical license no 
longer exists. A certain air of childishness has overtaken all these 
trivial arts, antiquating them, with the result of not a little restricting 
the literary apparatus. Johnson both dreamt in print and made imagi- 
nary Journeys; his great resource, however, was fictitious correspond- 
ence. He who so scorned Garrick for being a player himself tried 
every kind of personation with the pen. He writes to himself pre- 
tending to be a man of fashion about town—a city tradesman—a 
country squire—a gamester—a virtuoso—a legacy-hunter—a shop 
apprentice—a debtor in jail. He puts himself forward as a young 
man, a man of middle age, an old man. He is a husband writing all 
kinds of things of his wife, a wife complaining in everyspossible way 
of her husband. The drollest thing of all in these assumptions is 
Johnson’s liking for pretending to be a woman. Nothing so nearly 
pleases this giant as to put on petticoats, though he is much too Fal- 
staffian to be able to hide his beard. There is scarcely any type of 
feminine character which Johnson does not attempt. He is a young 
girl impatient of home restraints ; a vulgar rich woman creeping into 
fashionable life; an heiress sought by crowds of lovers; a squire’s wife 
whose soul is merged in making preserves and wines; a young lady of 
quality; an old maid; a young widow, wanting to be married again; a 
servant girl; a woman of the town. We need not dwell on the question 
of whether these assumptions were successful in any dramatic sense. 
The public by its utter neglect of them shows that it is sufficiently 
“aware that they were not. Addisons men and women are still real 
beings moving about in the world. You continually hear of them 
and read of them as you do of Shakespeare’s people. Not one of 
Johnson’s survives. They never did live. He put ona mask and tried 
to’ disguise his voice a little. The names he gave the characters were 
labels for himself. 

This depreciation, however, must not go a step further. We allow 
that the characters wanted life, but they had everything else. If John- 
son had not the true spirit of humour which can create, he was pos- 
sessed of a cleverness that did everything but substitute it. Nobody 
can detect any lack of information. Richardson had not so much of 
the stock furniture of this kind needed by a writer of fiction; Fielding 
scarcely had more. The appropriate details of every situation, be it 
of town life or life in the country, are fully and consistently given. 
Again-and-again, the reader is so busily entertained by particulars 
that he forgets the want of true versatility in the feigned characters. 
In this secondary way, many of the sketches are really diverting. If 
the space for it offered, it would be possible to quote a series of passages 
so good, that few persons could perceive what was lacking in them. 
Nothing does ail them but that nameless fault which only the collec- 
tive public can find out; the successive generations neglect to go on 
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_ reading, and by this simple means, posterity comes to retain only the . 


- 


indescribable best of each kind.: For instance, we might defy any one 
to point out in what respects.the sketch of the Virtuoso given in the 
eighty-second Rambler could be made smarter than it is. This col- 
lector of curiosities allows his tenants to pay their rent in butterflies, 
but then, in that way, he obtains three earth-worms not known to 
naturalists. The sale of the Harleian Collection finally ruins him; 
he mortgages his lands to buy thirty medals which he could never 
meet with before. Or, take the account in Rambler No. 57, of Lady 
Bustle, with her conserves, home-made wines, and the jealously-guarded 
receipt of the famous orange pie. The story of the pie would not 
have disgraced Goldsmith. If something still lighter is wanted, there 
is the letter in Rambler No. 34, in which a young lover relates his coach- 
excursion with Anthea, a heiress. The description of her humours, 
her affected frights, her pretended discontents, and her real satisfac- 
tion, leaves out no particular which Addison could have put in, only 
he would have put them in with a general difference. The portrait of 
Tom Tempest in /dler No. 11, who still stood up for the House of 
Stuart, is antiquated now, but one can see that it was very good then. 
In Rambler No. 46, “Euphelia,” describing the dull monotony of her visit 
to some country relations, gives a picture of the silly exclusiveness and 
stupid passions of rural:society in those days, which hardly could be 
better done. Will Marvel’s account of his wonderful journey, in Idler 
No.49, is a piece of very lively exaggeration. We might prolong the list. 
In all the cases the excellence would be seen to lie in the perfect ful- 
ness of detail. Johnson’s intellect forbids any overlooking. His logical ` 
faculty positively stands him in the stead of imagination; he is able 
to reason out all that necessarily belongs to the situation or the 
character with which he is dealing. But no man can use the under- 
standing in place of the imagination without the risk of its betraying 
him into great failure through excess. It does not know what details 
to omit, one particular is worth just as much to it as another. In this 
way Johnson repeatedly does not know when to stop. Some of his 
jokes are as cumbrous as he was himself. Among these huge failures 
may be set down the paper on “ Garrets,” Rambler No. 117; that on 
“Magnets for Discovering Virtue,” Rambler No. 199; the one about 
“ Advertisements,” Idler No. 40; and that on “ The Miseries of having 
been in Trade,” in Rambler No. 123. There are others, but of what 
use is it to specify them, when even the best-of what we have’ been 
speaking of has, in reference to present readers, not to mention later 
posterity, to be certainly regarded as waste? All this attempted 
humour was really hackney writing. Whenever Johnson was afraid 


of his readers tiring of the lay sermons which were his right work, he 


put in a character-sketch, or a fiction of some kind, meaning it to be 
mirthful. I, was natural and easy for him to do it—the doing it was 
part of his acquired craft. Johnson, it must be borne in mind, started 
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as a hack, and in fact he never laid down the character. To compose 
an epitaph, or to write “ Lives,” to supply other authors with “prefaces” 
and “introductions,” was journey-work belonging to his business. 
Down to the last it remained just as much so, as in the earlier days it 
was to provide The Gentleman’s Magazine with Parliamentary debates. 
There has been no other such literary journeyman. In nine cases out 
of ten, allowing for the manner which would cling to him too much, 
the workmanship was excellent. But it was hackney, and in the end 
the world is not satisfied with that, in either literature or art. There 
is no mystery in it. Somebody, either before or after, stirred by the 
genuine impulse, does the same thing better. 

Fortunately for Johnson, witis always genuine, and the world does 
not ask for what wages it was produced. If his, being a humorist 
may be questioned, there is no doubt of his being a wit. A writer 
who in his first special effort took Juvenal as his model, and achieved 
such a poem as “London,” must have had satire for his original 
literary impulse. In a moment we will speak of his poetry in a 
separate paragraph, but he appears in his prose works as the satirist 
throughout. You never go far without coming upon a stroke of it. 
It is not satire of the very first rank, we admit: there is not enough of 
bitterness in it. We need not say that it makes only a very distant. 
approach to Juvenal; itis far below Pope in the keenness of its sting. 
His satire, in fact, is rather the perfection of verbal style, than of real ill- 
feeling ; the words fit so well that they grow hard and shine,—at the 
angles they are so sharp that they cut. If aman writes exactly upon 
trifles, he must develop wit; and the very fact of the topic being 
trivial makes the wit take on the appearance of satire. Johnson’s 
ridicule of card-playing in society, the forming collections of curiosities, 
feminine worship of soldiers’ finery, and the then popular custom of 
attending auction-sales, gets its success in this way. But some parts of 
his minor political papers,—we do not mean the “ tracts,”—deserve 
higher praise. The wit is sustained somewhat beyond what the mere 
polish of style could give; in commenting on the war it becomes once 
or twice reallysavage. It must be confessed that the doings of our 
troops about the year 1758 were not brilliant. Any one who had 
attained a full command of his pen would be pretty sure to write his 
best in dealing with them, for he would be under the full stress of 
patriotic indignation. To find fault with an army gives full scope for 
satire; it is the largest and finest topic a wit can have. Johnson 
proved this. There has not been much put into English type that 
reads so grimly as the latter half of /dler No. 8. His sketch of a 
method by which our army might, in course of time, be brought to 
look an enemy in the face, whether French or American, is not very 
unlike what Swift would have givenus. The passage is too lengthy 
for us to quote. In his political ttacts, written more or less to order, 
he moves in fetters; the wit there is nearly all a matter of mere finish 
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of phrase, and sometimes the secret that it is so is shamelessly apparent. 
`” The attack made on “ Junius” in the papet on the Falkland Islands 
is of this laboured, unsuccessful kind. One or two of its best points 
will, perhaps, bear citing, as “Junius” never ceases to interest. 
Johnson says:— 


“ When he had once provided for his saféty by impenetrable secrecy, he had 
nothing to combat but truth and justice, enemies whom he knows to be feeble 
in the dark. .... Finding sedition ascendant, he has been able to advance it; 
finding the nation combustible, he has been able to inflame it..... Those 
who know not whither he would lead them resolve to follow him, and those 
“who cannot find his meaning hope he means rebellion.” 


It would not be difficult to fill pages with minute specimens of what 
may be styled faitly.successful satire. In his preface to Shakespeare, 
speaking of the stage as shown by others, he says,—* The theatre is 
peopled by such characters as are never seen, conversing in language 
which was never heard, upon topics which will never arise in the 
commerce,of mankind.” ‘His Life of the poet Hughes has this 
remark,—“Hughes added to the’ Dialogues of Fontenelle, which he | 
translated, two of his own, and, though not only-an honest, but a pious 
-` man, he dedicated the work to the Earl of Wharton.” In dealing with 
Savage in the Lives, he says,—“ The poet contented himself with the 
applause of men of judgment, and was disposed to exclude. from the 
, character of men of judgment all who did not applaud him.” In the 
Life of Thomson, he observes of London, that “it is a place where 
merit will find friends so soon as it is reputable to befriend it.” Of the 
poet Dyer, he says, that “he-seemed to think that not to write prose 
is certainly to write poetry.” This list of good things could be 
lengthened considerably. a 

Here we may conveniently speak of his own poetry. The satire, it 
needs not to be said, is good. Indeed, that is not saying enough of 
it. “The Vanity of Human Wishes” contains more passages which 
would be recognized by the general reader, than any poetical piece 
of the samé length in our language, if we make the single exception 
of Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” It has fewer than four hundred lines, but 
these supply at least ten stock quotations. This is a° marvellous 
success. Alike in it and in “London,” there are lines and couplets, 
now-and-then longer passages, as fine as anything below the very 
best work of Dryden and Pope. In parts of the Prologue spoken by 
Garrick at the opening of his theatre, the same excellence of rhetorical 
finish comes to his aid. But what is to be said of the rest of the so- 
called poetry? Wherever it is not satire, it is impossible not to call it 
utter failure. The tragedy of “Irene” cannot be read now with- 
‘out more laughter than some modern comedies give. The style 
in which the passions are sought to be conveyed is positively that 
, which is appropriate to burlesque. * Read the scene where Cali Bassa 
relates to Demetrius the seizure of Aspasia in Sophia’s temple. 


t 
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Demetrius, the heroine’s lover, gives vent to his feelings in the 
melodramatic line, 


“In Sophia's temple !—what alarm !—Proceed.” 


That single word, “proceed,” settles all Johnson’s claims as a dramatist. 
Can any one imagine Shakespeare making one of his characters inter- 
rupt the story of the seizure of his lady-love with the exclamation, 
« What alarm !—Proceed!” Directly afterwards Demetrius has another 
passionate outburst. The whole passage had better be given :— 
“ Dem. Celestial goodness, 
It must, it must be she!—her name? 
“Cali. Aspasia ! 
“ Dem. What hopes, what terrors rush upon my soul! 
Oh, lead me quickly to the scene of fate; œ 


Break through the politician’s tedious forms, 
Aspasia calls me, let me fly to save her.” 


That Johnson, who yet remains for his countrymen the standard critic 
of Shakespeare, should not have known, in his own case, that this 
making the hero say to the audience that he felt in such-and-such a 
way, instead of letting them find it out, was dramatically ridiculous, 
is amazing. Assuredly, if “Irene” had been a play he was criticizing, 
not writing, he would have’seen it instantly. The rest of his com- 
positions in verse,—if we omit the Latin pieces, whose only value is 
the evidencing a certain command over the language,—are not very 
numerous, but they are all too many. With the ordinary fixed con- 
ceptions of Dr. Johnson, there is something very laughter-moving in 
finding him writing poems “To Stella.” He has odes to “ Evening” 
and to all the “ Seasons.” There are “ Lines” written at the request 
of a gentleman when a lady had given him a sprig of myrtle. He 
addresses a composition to “ Miss , On her giving the author a 
gold and silk network purse of her own weaving.” Another piece is 
addressed to this lady “On her playing upon the harpsichord in a room 
‘hung with flower-pieces of her own painting.” He translates from 
Horace and Anacreon, and scholars agree that he does it as badly as 
most other people. 

There is but one remark to be made upon itall. He could write 
satire in verse, for in satirizing a man.has to reason, and having such 
stores of language of the rather lofty kind, Johnson could reason in 
poetry just as well as in prose,—that is to say, absolutely, perfectly ; 
but the moment he slackens the working of the logical faculty, seeking 
to simulate feeling raised to the musical pitch, he is lost. He has not 
the gift of song at all. In mimicking it, the only chance he had of con- 
cealing the fact from himself was to take the first technically complete 
suggestion that offered, and believe it inspiration. Very often it was 
doggrel. The compositions meant to rhyme, of course, do it; they 
are poetical numbers to that’extént; but when he drops that resource, 
and tries blank verse, the failure is such as no other writer of his rank 
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has left behind him. It might be said that the nearest approach he 
ever made to poetry was a piece of prose. His little fiction, “The 
Fountains: a Fairy Tale,” is excellent reading. But you are finally 
compelled to say that about five-sixths of Johnson’s poetry must be 
classed with his humorous prose; for all final uses, it is waste. 

With a sense of relief, one turns to his proper work, the ethical 
disquisitions. It is easy to characterize Johnson in this higher aspect. 
To begin with: There is nothing whatever of the mystic in him. He 
does not try to solve any problém. We remember but a single 
case where he attempts any dealing with the puzzles of this life. In 
one of the Idler papers, the existence of evil being spoken of, he 
affirms that nearly all moral good can be traced to the occasions 
physical evil gives for it. This explanation is not Johnson’s own, but 
he accepts it as sufficient, and with the great historic enigma he med- 
dles no more. He is, in his beliefs, an,average Englishman, not looking 
out for any new doctrine. He holds that what is needful to be known, 
religiously, morally, politically, is already known : it is for him nearly 
all contained within the Church of England’s standards. As a meta- 
physician he cannot be said to have any rank whatever. He does not 
even betray curiosity asto the fundamental questions; and, difficult as 


it is to think that the feeling was wholly stifled, there is the evidence 


of his private devotional formularies and records, not originally meant 
for publication, and covering the greater part of his life. In these, we 
do not find a stir of thought betokening any misgiving as to the 
efficiency and sufficiency of the ordinary notions. It was, however, 
the same with him in politics. From first to last he was a plain, old- 
fashioned Tory, without a single variation in his thinking towards 
Liberalism. ‘To understand it all, the habit of his mind must be per- 
sistently taken into account. For him to have argued out his general 
principles would necessarily have involved him in sustained ratiocina- 
tion, which we have said he would not undertake, and it would have 
left him, for recurring periods at least, with gaps in his thinking, 
each one of which would have been a torment to him. Johnson 
could not do for an instant without what would pass for full, complete 
thinking on any and every subject. He consequently accepted the 
old fixed doctrines just as he found them, boundlessly illustrating them 
from the quick momentary activities of his own mind. This instinc- 
tive resolve to escape from all the discontent of a want of conclusive, 
finished thinking, must have been the reason for his scoffing at phy- 
sical science. (See Rambler No. 24, and Idler No. 17.) The failure 
to apprehend its coming wonders must always remain a stigma on 
Johnson. But such sciences as botany and meteorology were then so 
new that his mind could not illustrate them. He did himself dabble in 
chemistry, but then it had a history. In every case he must have full 
materials for thinking readiest, easiest, most completely within the 
limits of a small space, and he turned where they lay. The only mode 
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of enlargement then was paradox. This he snatched at; not only, 
we believe, for momentary triumphs, but for his own satisfaction. His 
saying that Dr. J. Campbell, a person then notorious, was a good man ` 
because he raised his hat when he passed a church though he never 
went in, and his praising Charles II. as a king of good principles, 
admit of some explanation beyond the supposition of wilfulness. It was 
the only way left in which he could simulate a free action of his intellect 
within the doctrinal restrictions which he wouldnot transgress. He tries 
after this enlargement perpetually.’ It is this effort which may be seen 
working at the bottom, in such varying instances as his asserting 
that female unchastity could not be too harshly treated; his arguing 
that a lawyer had no duty to have an opinion as to the injustice of his 
client’s cause until the Court had pronounced; his condeling with Dr. 
Dodd the night before he was hanged, on the ground that his crime 
(forgery) had not corrupted any man’s principles. For the same 
reasons, this oligarch in politics was a democrat in literature, always 
ready to believe that widespread reputation in authorship has occult 
justifications for itself. Though his inquiries into ghost stories were 
not conclusive, he thinks such tales should not be wholly decried, 
since they have been believed by so many generations of men. Large, 
full materials for thinking briskly, but easily, stand to him in the stead 
of radical proofs. He would not venture after those into any wild, 
uncertain places. No man ever could make mental bricks quicker or 
better, but he must have his straw found for him, and plenty of it. 
Without a store in hand to begin with he would not work. This is not 
to be praised; it means some cowardice or weakness; for, at that rate, 
we should never have had any truth at all. However, it was thus that 
Johnson did not, in all his writings and talkings, give the world a 
single novelty of doctrine; his utmost approach to originality lies in 
the striking out of paradoxes in phraseology, necessitating greater ` 
activity of mind in applying an old principle. His merit, as we sought 
to show at the outset, is wholly of another kind than originality. It 
is that of an absolutely explicit statement of ordinary beliefs—a full 
illustrative exposition of the trite thoughts which the common: mind 
of the community into which he was born has for its hereditary fur- 
niture. It was a very necessary, a very valuable work, and he did it 
with splendid excellence. Possibly, some of those who are for ever 
crying out for the continued discovery of new truth, are not fully 
aware of how much truth Johnson—merely by bringing it together 
in shining heaps—showed that we have lying to hand already dis- 
covered, but unused. | 
"The best course will be to try to connect the moral principles 
scattered throughout Johnson’s writings. If any one could grasp 
them, and habitually apply the rules in conduct, he would not be far 
short of finding in them an intellettual scheme of right liying. 

As the starting point for the synopsis, we may take his statement 
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(Rambler, No. 49) that it is vain to try to preserve life in a state of 
neutrality and indifference. If, he says, we could hope by excluding 
joy to shut out grief, the plan would be worth considering, but as 
misery will find‘its way at many inlets, we may surely endeavour 
to raise life above ‘the middle point of apathy at one time, for it will 
necessarily sink below it at another. But this robust encouragement 
to risk something for enjoyment must be taken along with his views 
on ‘self-denial (Idler, No. 53). To every man there is, he urges, a 
point in the indulgence of-pleasure which is fatal ; having passed it he 
will not return to temperance. “To deny early and inflexibly is the 
only ‘art of: checking the importunity. of desire, and of preserving 
quiet and innocence.” As the fundamental virtue, he elects Prudence. 
He always recognizes the antipathetic aspects of life to youth andage 
(Rambler, No. 69), and he is fully aware of the impossibility of com- 
bining different sets of enjoyments,—if we will have'some, we must 
give up-others. The diversities of human character (Rambler, No. 70), 
with the folly of expecting uniformity of taste, are continually urged 
by him. He has an abiding sense ‘of how our time is pettily appro- 
priated by custom, and by our physical wants, these latter levelling 
all ranks. The paltriness of many of our pleasures is fully seen by 
him, though he teaches no disgust, frankly accepting enjoyments 
however small. ‚His general view of life is specially social. Not 
only does'he fully appraise friendship (Rambler, No. 99), but ‘he has 
what may be called a scientific conception of the art of mutually 
pleasing,—he praises politeness to its full height, and rightly values 
social accomplishments as a means of conventional intercourse. 
Scarcely any moralist awards so much importance'to mere peevish- 
ness; and what you may term egotism, as ills of life. Henever loses 
sight of how much any man’s success in gaining the admiration of 
others must be limited by diversity in tastes, by distractions of atten- 
tion, by the demands of their own affairs. He acknowledges an 
element'of romance in life, noting how human beings when thrown 
into contact interest one another in ways they are not aware of, much 
less design. For the cure of disappointment and sorrow, apart from 
the higher resources of religion, he relies mainly on active employment, 
not on forced mirth, nor on indulged melancholy. Finally, he ever 
regards man as the creature of hope, the sport of passion, a lover of 
himself, always more or less the fool of the future. It is easy to detect 
recurrences among the minor thoughts,—as that man is of import- 
ance to himself, that we must.seem pleased if we would give- 
pleasure, &c. 

This is only a skeleton statement, necessarily omitting all the amaz- 
ing completeness of detailed thinking,- all the noble finish of style. 
If we cited the proofs in full, we should give passage after passage of 
the most perfect rational exposition "in our own or in any literature. 
Johnson’s chief subjects need no more mere exposition from now to 
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the end of the world; all the facts are taken up by him, all the 

inferences are given. High as some of, the topics are, he is always 

sufficient for them. There is no common human duty, either of per- 

formance or of avoidance, for which he cannot assign the full grounds. 

The authority of his teaching is drawn from the intellect, not enforced 

by any enthusiasm of the feelings, and, in a certain high sense, that 

meansa defect personally; but it follows from this that the rhetoric 1s. 
never excessive, and is not liable to stale. Who can suppose a time 

when Johnson’s absolutely logical presentation of these matters will be 

wholly out of fashion? He left it to religion to supply the actuating 

motives, always: assuming that to ‘be present, added to what he 

urged. Grant this, and regard his self-imposed task as that of explain- 

ing virtue by lay reasoning, expounding it as a matter of common 

sense, proveable to the understanding from the facts, and he did the 

work as no other writer has done it. His scheme, we allow, does not 

include any hints for the-lofty department of the culture ‘of the emo- 

tions by means of Art, now growing increasingly indispensable to the: 
daintiest souls; but looking to the ordinary wants of mankind, the 

apparatus of moral principles he offers is all but sufficient. Scattered 

about in these Essays lie the fragmentary materials for a new,“ Whole 

Duty of Man;” and it was such a work that Johnson ought to have 

given to the world, for it to have had the full fruit of his mind, if we. 
let our expectations rise to the height of his powers at their best. 

Instead of that whole we have these splendid pieces. 

In saying. that Johnson’s writings are void of any enthusiasm of the 
feelings, a single qualification must be made. He gives play to one 
= passion; he has, at times, an. enthusiasm of sadness. There isnowhere 
to be met with a more relentless review of the inevitableness, the com- ` ` 
monness, the diversity of human miseries, than he gives in the 120th 
paper of The Adventurer. Here is his general conclusion:— 

“ The world in its best state is nothing more than a larger assembly of beings, 
combining to counterfeit happiness which they do not feel, employing every 
art and contrivance to embellish life, and to hide their real condition from one 
another.” ; 

In other essays, he deals with some human woes separately, going. 
into the particulars. Rambler No. 69 has a passage on the prospect of 
age, which is as sad as words can be :— - 


“The other miseries which waylay our passage through the world, wisdom 
may escape, and fortitude may conquer. .... But a time must come when 
our policy and bravery shall be equally useless; when we shall sink into help- 
lessness and sadness, without any. power of receiving solace from the pleasures 
that have formerly delighted us, or any prospect of emerging into a second 
possession of the blessings we have lost.” 


d 
Here we have melancholy rising into the ideal. These darker ones 
ate the only set of facts which overcome the fine balance of Johnson’s 
understanding. It is plain that, in the above utterance, he leaves out 
Ba 2 o 
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of view the way in which time lessens our wants, and, also, overlooks 
some compensations which it gives. One thing, however, must be 
borne in. mind. It is impossible for any one now to read these 
passages without thinking of gloomy episodes in Johnson’s own 
career. Besides Boswell’s details, we have Johnson’s “Prayers and 
Meditations,” which affect most readers in an exaggerated way. They 
aré but pen-and-ink records of what everybody experiences; we all 
pray and resolve, and fail, and hope and resolve again; but he wrote 
them all down, while the rest of us omit it. They are in no way to be 
reckoned among literary productions, and we leave them. If, however, 
readers had not this extra, this interfering knowledge of the writer, 
it is not unlikely that they would admiringly regard the passages in 
the Essays simply as wonderful instances of heroic persistence in 
shutting out illusion and accepting the whole of the facts, At least, 

to go into the details of Johnson’s failure to be as wise in act as he 
was in writing, would be the very Boswellianism which it is the plan 
' of this paper not to aid. His defence, almost his exculpation, was his 
diseased body. , 

A word has yet to be added of him in another literary aspect. He 
still is the most generally recognized critic in our literature ;—true, it 
has not many, Earlier, we ventured to say that in so far as English- 
men at all qualify their idolatry of Shakespeare, the bulk of them- 
still take their opinions of the Plays from Johnson. He made some 
enormous mistakes. In selecting, as the most striking passage in 
English poetry, the scene he quotes from Congreve’s “Mourning 
Bride,” he showed a stolidness which is one of the most amazing: 
marvels among ‘the wonders of criticism. His refusal to admire in 
` several other cases is equally unfair. But even in these instances the 
fine working of his intellect in affording ingenious reasons for his. 
detailed condemnations is not only interesting,—it is valuable; for if 
the applications of the reasoning are out of place mor 6-61 less in the 
cases,in hand, they may advantageously be borne in mind as real hints 
of a critical canon. We need not stay to enforce this by such differing 
examples as his notices of Gray and Swift, both of whom he únder- 
values. Nearly the only critical verdict of his from which the general 
public has turned with much feeling is his judgment of Milton. Some- 
thing of this is owing to lack of distinguishing between parts of the 
criticism. Johnson was embittered against Milton as a politician, and 
he had no liking for him as a man, but his appreciation of him as a 
' poet could hardly rise higher than it does at the highest points. He 
scoffs at most of the minor poems, notably at the sonnets: possibly, the 
wonder is, after all, that in a case where his personal bias was so 
strongly acting, he erred no further. Indeed, considering the great 
constitutional defects of emotion Johnson’s own poetry shows, it is little 
short of a Kterary miracle that his range of critical appreciation betrays 
him so little. It is certain that he must have praised more distinct 
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kinds in poetry than those which gave him pleasure. The explanation, 
we believe, is that he was sometimes able, intellectually, to discern the 
mental marks of successful composition even where he failed to respond 
emotionally. In matters of mere constructive skill, as, also, in reference 
to the technical proprieties of embellishment, his judgment was solidly 
accurate.. The sympathetic shortcomings are so. hidden, are in a 
fashion so substituted, in the ways we have'mentioned, that, excepting 
in a few instances, the public has never become fully aware of them. 
Jobnson cannot be called a great critic in the high, original sense ; if 
he has perfected the rules of literary judgment within a certain compass, 
he has not really widened the popular taste, by any encouragement of 
novel kinds of merit, adding to the power of the public enjoyment of 
literature: still, in spite of this, what he has done he hag done so well, 

that he is the only critic we have who is read from one generation to 
another. A ‘great part of his work in this department, as in every 


. other of it, is now labour lost. He was willing, at the publishers’ dic- 


tation, to let their trade catalogues stand for the roll of fame, and to 
write about Hammond, or Somerville, or West, just as readily as about 
Pope, or Dryden, or Butler, or Young, or Thomson. Johnson posi- 
tively had no sensitiveness as to. his topics; anybody might set him a 
task; he justified to himself the execution of it by the fineness of the 
workmanship. 

And now, lastly, the question remains, after all that ‘we haye said 
of his finish of style, what is Johnson’s rank as a literary artist? what 
sense of form had he? Well, it cannot be put high. His power ôf 
excelling, wonderful as it was, did not go much further than the sen- 
tence,—certainly not beyond the paragraph. Even within those 
limits, if the criticism is to be absolute, there is a certain hardness, an 
absence of easy flow, a want of vital elasticity ; the sentences are 
mechanisms of joints and hinges; cleavly-cut, exactly-balanced, but 
still mechanical.’ They stand out in perfect distinctness, they shine, 


sometimes they glitter, but on none of them is there the varying, shifting 


bloom of phrase which is the last-glory of verbiage. It 1s, however, 
when we regard the works as separate wholes that we see how much 
he failed. He has left no model, nor anything approaching to it. 
Essays, of course, do vot pretend to merit of plan beyond the most 
rudimentary stage. His successful poems were imitations; his tragedy 


was very clumsy,—in the last act there are thirteen scenes; his novel 


makes little use of the first fine conception of the hidden Happy Valley, 
and so soon as the characters are in the world outside, the plot 
degenerates into the simplicity of a meré ramble from place to place. 
On the high score of form, then, his works can make no claim. On 
the other hand, he must have the full merit of being one of the earliest 
of those who are called the moderns in our list of ‘writers. He may be 
said to have given the finishing blow to pastoral in poetry, and to 
mythological ornamentation in any style of composition. Only in one 
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respect does Johnson appear to present readers as antiquated,—in the 
great use he makes of Personification, which is. a literary artifice that, 
has fallen wholly into desuetude. There is now an air of childishness 
about such sentences as these,—“ Criticism was the eldest daughter 
of Labour and Truth; she was at her birth committed to the care of 
Justice, and brought up by her in the Palace of Wisdom” (Rambler, 
No. 3). “Labour was the son of Necessity, the nurslng of Hope, and 
the pupil of Art; he had the strength of his mother, the spirit of his 
nurse, and the dexterity of his governess” (Rambler, No. 33). In 
another paper, Rest, Labour, Lassitude, Luxury,'and Satiety, are 
personified ; so elsewhere are Truth, Falsehood, Curiosity, &c. 

It is a fair question, whether this artifice stands on the same footing 
as pastoral poetry and mythological decoration. We scarcely think 
it does. There isa large body of our experience not expressed in the 
current literature for the very reason that in this utter disuse of, 
personification there is no longer any means of bringing it in a sus- 
tained way before the mind. For the mental and moral qualities, 
representing so much of what we know and feel, we have names; but 
- a name is not embodiment enough to enable us to contemplate them 
effectually. Indeed, what we may term the natural history of the 
virtues and the vices can only be givenin parable. We now are pre- 
tending to do without it, and we succeed after a fashion; that is, we 
omit effective meditation on these subjects. Let any one who wishes 
to know how much we lose by this utter exclusion of personification 
read Jobnson’s “ Vision of the Hermit of Teneriffe.” The fable of the 
“Mountain of Existence,” with its personifications of Education, 
Appetite, Habits, Reason, Pride, Content, Indolence, Melancholy, 
Despair, and Religion, will make—unless we are wholly mistaken— 
the process of human experience intelligible to him in a way which is 
impossible by the use of abstract térms only. A time may come when 
language will have condensed itself and have developed its associations 
sufficiently for mere names to serve, but, at present, we are far from 
it. Personification seems a real need of exposition, one which cannot 
be permanently unrecognized. It has the objection of staling badly 
from over-use. Now-and-then,-it must ask a period of neglect to 
gain freshness. Whenever it is readopted, it will give a palpable en- 
- largement of the vehicle of literary expression. Johnson’s great use 
of it has these grounds of justification. 

But, in order fully to perceive Johnson’s extraordinary merits, you 
must take the perfect wisdom of what he says in his splendid fragments 
with the all but perfect way in which he said it, for his style was 
ample for these brief flights of composition. In his writings, we again 
say, there is no oddity of manner, no unsoundness of view, nothing 
approaching to grotesqueness ; he is nearly the politest of our writers; 
everything with him is polished; even stiffened a little into elegant 
hardness. His one exaggeration was that of a careful nobleness. It 
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is quite true that there was the huge Boswellian difference between 
Johnson as an author and as a man, but we have so many eccentric 


., men and so few nearly perfect writers, that it may be doubted whether 


it would not have been as well to have had the unlessened effect of 
Johnson as an author. For it is from this sublime, inevitable 
hypocrisy of Literature that the world gets its lay working ideal 
perpetually renewed. As yet, a’ human creature can only some- 
times be quite good in the still act of writing. By a happy error, 
those who do not write mix up the man and the author, where the 
' difference is not forced on them as in this case, and, thinking there 
are beings so much better than the common, they try, fitfully, to live 
after the style of books. If the illusion should be destroyed, and it 
ever came to be universally known. that literature is nftentional only, 
that the writers of these high judgments, exact reflections, beautiful 
fights of sentiment, are in act simply as other men, how is the great 
bulk to be stung into trying after progress ? 

Johnson was a wonderful possibility of this illusion. With the pen 
in his hand, he was a nearly perfect man. But, thanks to Boswell’s 
fidelity, the accidents of a diseased body have been allowed to obscure 
more than a little the literary effect of his splendid mind. 


WILLIAM CYPLES. 


PARIS DURING THE EXHIBITION. 


OR the first time since the disasters of 1870-71, the. great 

« Exposition” has enabled Paris to resume her position as the 

pet pleasure-place of Europe, the bright, gay capital, centre of interest ` 

of all kinds, in art and literature, politics and amusement, sunshine 
and noise. 

The gloomy prophecies of Buonapartists, Legitimists, and Orleanists, 
and of many who belonged to none of these parties, had pronounced 
that under a Republic (and one, too, which had arisen from the ashes 
of the Commune) no foreign country would venture to risk its treasures, 
‘its pictures and carved, work, its china, its jewellery and manufactured 
goods, its machines and inventions, to the chances of what might 
happen. And it appears that the collection is one of the most 
brilliant that has been seen in Europe, while the numbers which attend 
its “ world’s fair” seem likely to outrival those of any such previous 
gatherings. 

The pride and self-glorification of the ee have been great, yet 
it would seem as if France herself had been the last to believe in her 
own. success, or had, at all events,.determined to risk as little as pos- 
sible towards it, for on the 31st of April the French departments were, 
with few exceptions, an absolute blank,—the manufacturers, the shop- 
keepers had scarcely attempted to begin preparing their shows of 
goods, while, though the building itself was roofed in, it was full of 
packing-cases, dust, paper, and- cord, even the flooring was unlaid, 
and the passages impassable from stacks of goods. 

The central alley, where were the lines of representative buildings, 
was like a muddy stream, three or four inches deep. A pretty English 
girl was standing helplessly on the’ brink, when one: of the employés 
came to her rescue. “Tenez, mademoiselle, il faut vous porter!” and 
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before she could speak he had gallantly taken her up in his arms and 
landed her safely on the other side. : | 

Outside, the approaches were in a state of utter chaos; long lines of 

carts were bringing gravel over the seas of mud to what were to 
become roads,—flowers in full bloom were being transplanted to form 
what were to be gardens,—trees were dragged up to make bosquets 
of shade round the growing pavilions which would be cafés and 
restaurants. If it had not been for England, her colonies and depen- 
dencies, for China, Japan, and a gleaning from other countries, the 
ist of May would have shown an ‘exceedingly ugly tale of empty 
benches and divisions. And for this forwardness the Prince of Wales 
was greatly responsible; he worked hard and successfully; and a 
Prince’s presence has not yet lost its prestige in éhe world, and 
certainly not in republics on either side the Atlantic. The one in 
France was exceedingly grateful to him, and showed its pleasure in 
_ very pleasant forms; his bonhomie and his good-will to the country, 
irrespective of its government (with the choice of which he wisely 
considered that he had nothing whatever to do), were extremely popular. 
The compliments paid him were generally somewhat double-barreled, 
: and wound up with a little (permissible) tribute to their own charms, 
virtues, and delights, which indeed the Prince was doing his best to 
honour. There ‘was no doubt of the truth of Punch’s cartoon,—the 
flutter of gratified vanity of the France in sabots and a high cap, at the 
attentions which “Altesse” was paying her, which among some stern 
republicans made one smile. But the people had taken the show under 
their own protection, and regarded it as a national success and a 
national triumph. There were more flags and lampions in Belleville 
and the sister suburbs than in the more aristocratic quarters,—where 
on the great night the lighting up was almost confined to the streets 
where foreigners most do congregate and where their hotels, shops, 
and haunts are mostly to be found, and to the boulevards, quays, and 
public buildings, where it was done by the Government. The citoyens, 
an ill-omened word, had been invited by placards to illuminate, and 
‘the middle and upper part of them had very decidedly refused to 
take any such trouble. 

The ceremony of the opening was neither well managed nor 
impressive in any way.* Perhaps a central figure is required for a 
successful “function,” and the Marshal, since his defeat in the autumn, 
has sunk into a position of entire insignificance; he isnot noticed as 
he passes in the streets; neither in public nor in private is his person- 
ality now of the smallest importance. Now a work of art requires a 


* The parti clérical is very decidedly unpopular at the present moment, and it was 
perhaps on this account that no sort of religious ceremony, no prayer, or even any re- 
ligious allusion, was allowed upon the opening of the: Exhibition. “It was left to 
foreigners, malheureusement Protestants, to supply this want, by opening the Salle 
Evangélique for the carrying out of religious services connected with the Exposition,” 
said one of the papers. The “salle” was opened by Lord Shaftesbtiry, and is a great 
success. : 


- 
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culmination of interest round a person, a summit, an apex to the 
pyramid, a point to the story or the drama ; and this was wanting in 
the show. Besides which, the Republic has had no practice in 
organizing gieat fetes, probably no gift in that way, and the whole 
affair was il-~managed to the last degree. As the Marshal and ‘his 
attendant princes and ambassadors tramped through the mud and 
rain, the effect was almost pitiful. Nobody had any places assigned 
to them, the spectators were allowed to go where they pleased, the 


Presidents of the. two Chambers were left to wait in a private room in _- 


- order to join the cortége, and were entirely forgotten. In the midst of 
the confusion they were suddenly remembered, dragged out of their 
seclusion, exceedingly out of humour, and stuck somehow into the 

procession. “You cannot think how much I am enjoying myself!” 
said one of the performers, draggled and wet, ruefully to a happier 
friend in the crowd,.who was able to dispose of his own movements. 
When the honourable guests, princes, ex-queens, and kings, Marshal 
and company; were to take their departure, they were so hustled and 
pressed upon that they could hardly reach their carriages. 

The weather was abominable; violent storms of rain blew in the 

. faces of the:actors and spectators alike, and.made the ground under 

their feet like a quagmire. “Décidément le bon Dieu n’aime pas la 

république!” said- the crowd, quite good-humouredly, as they huddled 
like sheep with their faces against the outer walls of the annexes, 
and their umbrellas ‘behind. them, like a bas-relief on the Trajan 
column, where the soldiers shelter. beneath their shields under the 

wall of a besieged town. T 

But towards evening the weather clearėd, and the people took 
possession of the situation; they made’ their own féte of their, own 
presence in the streets, and marched about delighted to feel that Paris 
was once more herself again.: There were no illuminations for them 
to look at, as we understand them, no stars, devices, or designs; and 
the extreme beauty of the long lines of light, as seen from the bridges 
and the quays, marking out the architecture of the great public 
buildings among the trees, and reflected in the water, was supremely 

- Indifferent to them; they never even turned their heads to look. 
- What they were out for was to see each’ other, and to be seen, be 

. merry, to have “a good time,” to feel that Paris was prosperous once 
more; they cared little for what reason or on what occasion, 

And for four or five hours the crowds swept along the Rue de Rivoli 
in unbroken lines of living fun and noise—carts, vans, broughams, 
pataches, omnibuses, waggons,. chars’ à banc, vehicles without names, 
qunearthed perhaps for that night only, open Victorias, with the 
quaintest inhabitants for “ carriage company.” There went two com- 
fortable bodies, in white caps and dress to match, fat and jolly, with 
no gloves, lying back at their east in’ state, good souls, evidently 
doing the thing grand for once in life. Then came an omnibus with 
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a great society of laughing boys on the top, looking down from their 
vantage ground upon the spectacle below in triumph. Next a great 
Norman plough-horse, slowly pulling along a covered country cart, 
filled with women in high caps, and a heap of babies. A few soldiers, 
but in their private capacity only. : Six women, each with a baby, follow- 
ing each other across the streets in the midst of the carts and carriages, 
the babies carried aggressively to force the passage. A block along the 
whole line, for miles perhaps, but every one in good humour, and finding 
no inconvenience whatever in waiting a bit, in such good company. 
Men carrying children astride on their shoulders, one small boy with a 
pair of bright blue kid shoes ending the little legs which made a neck- 
‘lace round his father’s throat. A driver fast asleep on his box, and his 
carriage, full of living souls, going on just the same, in full trust in 
Providence.: A cart with “Beurre-et Œufs” in Jarge letters, adver- 
tising itself by the luxury of Chinese lanterns of different colours 
hanging round it. Shrill cat-calls and Polichinelle noises in ‘all direc- 
tions, a very mild amusement. Above all, babies asleep and awake in 
every direction and in every position and action (except crying). Every- 
body shouting, talking, laughing, everybody: polite and well-behaved, 
-nobody drunk, nobody out of sorts or impatient or pushing, perfect 
. good behaviour, courtesy, and consideration, a model crowd, if a little 
. too noisy for the enjoyment of mere spectators. Presently, in the thick 
-of the fun, came a procession of workmen, arm-in-arm, four abreast, 
singing the Marseillaise. “Qu’un sang impur abreuve vos sillons!” 
they shouted quite pleasantly, the awful words piercing the merriment 
. like a sword. It made one shiver, like a frightful echo, un eri sinistre, of 
what those merry men perhaps had been doing seven years ago in this 
very May season. While above the laughing, singing crowd, beyond 
the grove of chestnuts in full flower and spring beauty of foliage, in 
the gardens before us, lay the long line of the burnt Tuileries, with its 
eyeless windows and blackened walls and torn-down: roofs looming 
ominously. Seven years ago a furious mob of workmen were setting 
fire to their own public pung, and Päris itself was in danger of 
being burnt. 

Meantime on went the fun. The carts, big and little, with their 
coloured melon lanterns hung in front, or dragged by a mule with a 
Chinese lamp dangling before its, nose,—and the babies, always babies, ` 
in endless succession. A long string of men and women were making 
their way, each holding on to the tail of the one in front, and headed 
by a boy with lantern hanging to an umbrella;.an occasional noise 
of a distant rocket from time to time,—there were no fireworks to be 
seen, but the noise was evidently agreeable to the company; a blue 
blouse and a smart lady en cheveug on his arm; and so on, and so on, in 
dizzying: succession till twelve o’clock at night, when the whole array 
melted away, to the great tomfort of the police no dpubt, and of all 
quiet folk whatsoever. But though the signs of force were all concealed, , 
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there were 80,000 troops at the moment massed inside and just outside 
Paris; and many soldiers were dispersed among the crowd, it was said, 
with orders where to collect at different points at the sound of the 
first trumpet call. The police are suspected of Buonapartism and not 
trusted, but the defence of order in France is always considered to 
belong to the army; the civil element of repression. has never been 
strong in Paris. 

The flags continued up perennially in their places all over the streets 
during the Exhibition, which gave the whole town a sort of gay festive 
look; the people were in high good humour, and the English in high 
favour. The French had been pleased by the goodwill and readiness of 
the English nation to entrust their goods to the Republic, and delighted 
with the Princefor the interest he had taken and the trouble he had 
given to the good cause. Moreover all parties, Republican, Legitimist, 
and Orleanist, united in admiring the manner in which England had 
put herself forward to defend the public rights of Europe and the respect 
for treaties, past and present, said they. We never heard so many com- 
pliments (national) paid to us in our lives. England has been in the 
cold shade of favour for so long on the Continent that it was very 
pleasant to feel that she was credited with a disinterested resistance 


to overbearing despotism, even if the compliments were a little self- 


seeking, and that they felt wé were fighting their battle, that we should 
pay the piper and they would profit by the sweat of our brows, if there 
was war. This point was almost the only one on which the different , 
parties were agreed, and the three or four receptions where the Prince 
of Wales was present were the only places where politicians of different 


- hues would consent to meet. The bitterness of political feeling is 


something beyond what an Englishman can conceive at the present 
day; he must go back eighty years, and remember the passions excited 


- here from 1790 onwards for a generation, the terms in which Mackin- 


tosh was spoken of, the tone concerning the “bloodthirsty Whigs,” 
the “Atheists,” “Jacobins,” “ king-killers,” used by the Tories, and 
the feeling of the Whigs,in return. . 

Truth is difficult enough to get at in every place and time, but 
certainly nowhere does she inhabit so deep a well, or one so difficult 
to arrive at, as in Paris; where each clever, high-minded, distinguished 
man, fully au courant of affairs, contradicts point-blank the last clever, 
high-minded, distinguished man, equally au fait of what is going on. 
And this not only as to hopes and retrospects, but as to facts and 
figures—the present, the past, and the future. The history of events 
gone by, the prophecies for those to come, are asserted and denied . 
with equal positiveness. As foreigners, we have friends on all sides, of 
all colours; and as the old and new Republicans, the Conservatives, 
the Monarchists, and the Ministerialists succeeded each other in our 
little salon, the variety of the kaleido&cope of opinion could hardly be 
more striking 
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All that can be done by strangers is “to remain respectfully in 

doubt” (always a difficult. accomplishment), to listen and to learn, and 
.not even pretend to oneself to be able to Judge, where the materials: 

are so chaotic and so abundant in their variety. 

Says one, “The Marshal is the most honest of men,—borné, but 

only intent on doing his duty. He saved us from a revolution by 
yielding in November and remaining in office, and for his good deed 
he is despised by his friends and hated by his enemies.” 

“How can the Marshal be called commonly honest? He declared a 
particular policy to be dishonourable for himself and ruinous to the 
country, and then he remains in office in order to carry it out P” de- 
clares the next. = 

“The people are quiet enough now, occupied bythe excitement 
and pleasure of the Exposition, and the money it brings into Paris; 
but as likely as not we shall have an outbreak as soon as it is over.” 

“The future of France never was more secure and peaceful than at 
present. The people are satisfied. Grévy will succeed the Marshal 
for a period of seven years, after him will come Gambetta. It would ° 
not be wise to choose him until he is rather more posé; but see how 
he has gained in these last years ;—and with his wonderful powers, 
his eloquence, and his high-minded single-heartedness, years are all 
that he wants to make an admirable Pr esident. Nothing but the 
Republic is now possible in France.” l 

“Tenez, mademoiselle, voulez-vous Empereur de l'année pro- 
chaine?” said a photographer, holding out a picture of le petit jeune 
‘homme on horseback, surrounded by an état-major. “Hell be sure to 

return before long.” 

“The Orleans family are very clever, very instruits, very moral—the 
very best family in all France at the present moment, and the wives 
as good as their husbands; but the Royalists are ruined by their 
divisions, and at present quite out of the running. Still, their time 
` will come, when France feels the want of the protection of a legal 
government.” 

“The present Chamber of Deputies is admirable, and composed ot 
our very best men,” observes one friend. 

“ There are deux cents des plus grands coquins que - nous avons en 
France among the five hundred and fifty members,” declares another. 

“The Deputies are paid for the whole month, however short a 
portion of it they serve ; so they arrange to sit three or four days at 
the end, say, of April, and three or four more at the beginning of 
May. They then get the salary for two months. The pay of full 
one-third of the Chamber is sequestrated by their creditors, and a man 
is often elected because his money will be convenient to those to 
whom he owes it. The other day a ruined avocat, a man who is 
continually drunk, was chose, with no other qualification but this 
money, and against a candidate excellent in all respects.” 
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‘Every intelligent man in France now is a Republican.” 

aT only know one honest and educated Republican ‘at this moment, 
and he is a pure idealist; he sees everything en beau, and not in- 
‘reality. There aro two or three. soi-disant in my own family, —mais 
ce sont des gamins.” And the speaker laughed dismally. 

“ But then, why have you a Republic if you have no Kepuh ipanne 
said we. 

“Why? Because of one suffrage. Gardez vous du suffrage 
universel; where every: gueux out of the gutter has as miga power as 
the greatest philosopher and statesman.” — 

«Thiers might -have altered it, and was much inclined to do so in ` 
the terror felt after the fall of the Commune. ‘Je ne vois que la 
monarchie constitutionnelle de possible, and the limitation of the 
‘suffrage,’ he once said, but: he was dazzled by the prospect of being 
sovereign himself of France, and the opportunity was lost.” 

One day, bewildered by such differing “blasts of doctrine,” I went, 
and sat in the garden of the Tuileries, just over the way. The tall horse- 
chestnuts were’ full of flower, but looked shabbier, I thought, than of 
old.. Nearly two hundred had been cut down lately, said one of the 
gardeners, and new ones planted. Some had been destroyed in the 
time ofthe Commune, but most went from old age. Everything 
looked bright,.and clean, and pretty, though there was no sun; the 
lilacs and fountains, vases, children, statues, and flowers. The orange- 
trees, enormous plants in tubs, some. of them one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years old, were being dragged out of their winter shelter, 
in a clever machine drawn by two horses, which raises and lowers them: 
into their places by ascrew. They must have seen Louis XIV. in his 
` prime, and the-ancien régime in its. glory of hoops and powder, red heels 
and laquais; they must have “assisted” at the end of the Monarchy, the’ 
great Revolution, the Empire, the Restoration, the Orleans dynasty, 
the Revolution of ’48, the fresh Republic, the Second Empire, and now 
the, whitligig of. time has brought them into a Republic again; and 
still they: blossom on, bearing: fruit for all governments alike, “ which: 
is sold to the confiseurs by the Siate; and PURER in a good deal of 
money, said my informant. 

Sat down by a good fat Bonne with two children. “They are not 
mine,” she said.;.“I only take care of them, but I have two. No, I was 
not here dinag the siege; my husband had just arrived here, and I 
was coming. to join him, but it was too late to get in. The bad food 
brought on an illness of which he died by the end of the year. 
There were stomachs that could bear that bread, full of all sorts of 
ordeurs, but his could not, and he never was well after. I came in as 
soon as the gates were open, and’ we were here all through the Com- 
mune, at the corner of the Rue Rossini. It was a frightful time! there 
was a barricade close under our windows, and carriages a little way: 
„down to carry off the dead and wounded; the cannon balls fell all 
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round us, a shell burst in a balcony just opposite ; the pieces filled the 


. room and broke all the mirrors, but no one was killed. A peloton of 


soldiers sat down in the street one day to eat their food, with their 
backs to our ‘wall, another shell fell among them, four were killed on 
the spot and two wounded under our very eyes. Je n’oublierai 
jamais ga!” 

“Did your children mind the ponibarinant much?” “Mine were 
little ones, a boy of nine and a girl of six. Mais tout ce qui est 
tapage enchante les enfans, et ils battaient des mains et riaient 
quand ils eritendaient le canon.” (Query, would English children 
have done so?) 

“ Did you see the column of the Place Vendéme when it fell? 4 
“Je crois bien, we were close by; they worked at ié ever such a 
time! gave themselves no end of trouble, mining one side and 
pulling at it with great cords. They had prepared a heap of sand 
and straw for it to fall on, else all‘the houses would have been 
shaken; and everybody had pasted strips of paper across their 
windows to save the glass, en croix. Such a pity to destroy the 
column, it didn’t belong to them, it pooner to us all, and what 
harm did it do anybody!” 

“And you saw the fire in the Tuileries?” “Yes, indeed, it “Was 
terrible, and the Cour des Comptes.” “What became of the beautiful 
things inside?” “Ah,I don’t know; ces messieurs who set fire to the 
place, they knew,—they carried off everything they could lay their 
hands on before it burnt.” 

“Do the illuminations mean that the people like the Republic?” “No, 
I don’t think so, only that everybody is so glad to get the Exposition ; 
we were told that it never would come‘to pass, et il y a grande allé-. 
gresse now that it is succeeding. Ca fait aller‘le commerce, and the 
people are very glad after their long anxiety.” 

Then I asked whether the Republic would last, or whether the 
Empire or the Orleans would return, But she was evidently afraid of 
talking. “Moi je ne comprends pas la politique,” said she, curiously — 
cautious, as under the strictest despotism ;' and I went on, and looked ' 
at the melancholy window of the Emperor’s private cabinet, whence 
the Communists flung out all the letters from his. bureau into the 
garden. They were picked up, and all the important ones published, 
among others some from the Queen of Holland (who was a cousin of 
Prince Napoleon’s through his mother, a Princess of Wurtemberg). The 
letters contained observations against German unity, as absorbing the 
independent Southern kingdoms, and got the poor Queen into great 
trouble among German patriots. It seemed a cruel piece of ungen- 
tlemanly spite to publish a woman’s private letters thus obtained. 
They were, however, extr emely interesting and well written; her 
prophecies as to the Emperors fal? were realized strangely soon, while 
the warnings she gave him were both wise and well intended. 
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Went to hear the most eloquent of the French Protestant pasteurs. 
A very striking sermon, beginning with an aphorism of Kant’s that 
every truth must be true in every fresh application of it, or it is only 
a sophism. Monsieur Bersier, thinking the ordinary Calvinist services _ 
extremely cold, has introduced a kind of liturgy, with responses and 
music, much resembling our own Anglican service. The church, just 
outside the Arc de l'Etoile, a new one since the siege; was crammed to 
the very door; every building thereabouts had been destroyed under the 
Commune, the trees cut down, everything ruined, said our driver, who 
evidently didnotlove it. 35,000 becs de gaz had been broken, he said, 
in Paris, and had to be made good, the bullets. and the cannon: balls 
spoilt réverbères as well as men’s lives. “As for the column of the 
Place Vendéme, that was spoilt by the treachery of the Prussians.” 
“But they had left Paris weeks before.” “ Tenez,” said he mysteriously, 
«it was found out that there were forty of them hidden in a café not 
far off, qui conspiraient sourdement contre la colonne! Proof positive, 
that when it was down they paid for the bits by their weight in gold. 
Allez, it was quite well known that they did it!” And then we came 
. jolting jollily down the hill of the Champs Elysées with some thou- 
sands, more or less, of our fellow-creatures.. Hight rows of carriages, 
(eighty passed in sixty seconds, said Colonel ——, who counted them 
carefully), pell mell, great and little, rich and poor, Baroness Rothschild’s 
handsome horses and those who had not three legs to go on, splendid 
equipages and little carts, all on the Sunday afternoon. Strange sort 
of feeling. It was the first bright sunny Sunday of the. year, and, 
Longchamps had begun that day in “the Bois.” 

The Exhibition itself was very much like other Exhibitions, but 
without the grand coup d'œil, the lofty nave and transepts, which were 
so striking in the two in England; the succession of small low build- 
ings, however, were very well lighted, and much better adapted 
‘to show the goods.* But nothing can be more fatiguing and tiresome 
to those who are neither exhibitors nor buyers, than such an intermin- 
able series of small shops. Their close juxtaposition ruins the effect 
of the contents, and the rapid succession injures the memory of them, so 
that with the exception of the Prince’s Indian presents, the Cashmere 
shawl work, and Japan ware, but little remains upon the average 
sightseer’s mind. The Japanese had brought up living specimens in 
pots of the Lilliputian trees and flowers, peonies, &c., designed in their 
lacquer work, which were very pretty. 

There were some curious national anomalies; the Italian “ exhibits” 
were chiefly of cannon and. warlike material ; ; the Germans sent 
nothing but pictures. ` 





* Itis much to be hoped-that the proposal to send ovér a number of English workmen 
to the Exhibition may be carried out. They would there see how their attempts to keep 
up the price of English goods, by striking fof higher wages, are endangering our com- 
merce, and how perilously close is the competition “which lower wages and longer hours 
are enabling foreign manufacturers to run, beating us in many descriptions of goods. 
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The English collection was exceedingly satisfactory as to our place 
in European art,—sober and rich in colour, the subjects good in taste 
and feeling, the pick of eight or ten years of the Royal Academy. 

In the French salles, the numerous sensational pictures, horrible in 
subject and exceedingly crude in colour, ghastly designs horribly 
worked out, executions, murders, &e., in which Glaizé and Regnault 
are pre-eminent in realistic and repulsive terror, the number of women 
without their clothes, and the expressions of those even who had them 
on, however good the drawing, made the sight somewhat unpleasant. 
The violent contrasts between clothes and flesh seem entirely con- 
trary to the best traditions of art—the soft draperies which harmonize 
instead of cutting against the flesh tints of Vandyke or Reynolds, 
neither of whom would have condoned such effects. The little gems of 
colour by Meissonier were a great contrast to these ugly acres of canvas. 

A picture of Milton dictating “Paradise Lost” to his daughters, by 
a Hungarian, Miinkacsy, in the Austrian section, was one of the most 
interesting in the whole collection. The blind poet’s figure is sternly 
beautiful and inspired, the colour grave without dulness, and the whole 
action living and not scenic. 

Every hole and corner of the building was crammed to suffocation ; 
a great number of country folk had come up for the show, and the 
stalls of moving toys especially were full of them. There were a good 
many priests—they are now so little seen in the streets of Paris that 
their presence is noticed. 

Ex-kings and queens, though rather damaged ones, such as the 
four royalties of Spain, were going about tame, and on one of the 
days the poor Prince of Wales was being mobbed by his admirers as 
he tried to study the cutting of diamonds; the crowd looked like a 
black mass of bees in the swarming. 

Drove to Versailles with an order for the Maréchale’s box in the 
Chambers. A hideous straight road leads from the barrière where 
there had been a terrible smashing by the guns of both sides, along 
to the river, whence the burnt St. Cloud could be seen among the 
trees. Mont Valérien, dominant over all, its hill keeping guard. The 
_ whole faubourg has had to be rebuilt. Then, jolted to death along 
old twisted lanes, badly paved with sharp stones, and, through rather 
pleasant country, with many flowering gardens, with irises in pots on 
the gateways and Judas trees as standards, to pretty Versailles. The 
Senate is held in the ancient Louis XIV. theatre of the palace, with 
memories of Montespan in the boxes, and Pompadour in the coulisses ; 
what was the parterre now very full of the bald-headed senators, not a 
young man to be seen, a good deal of excitement and bell-ringing by 
the President. Ministers were proposing to undertake the charge of 
railways; and another day that the Tuileries should be rebuilt and 
made into a National galléry.° And I thought I saw the shade of 
Louis XIV. shaking the powder out of his majestic peruke, with rage . 
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at the desecration of his palaces, and wonder at the change in the 
world since his day. l 

Then across the grande cour @honneur of the château to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which is new and not very interesting. A good deal 
of disorder. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, having been asked to 
make public certain documents concerning the war in the Hast, 
had refused, “as not advisable under present circumstances.” “ Just 
as it was under the Empire! What more insight have we gained into 

‘ our own affairs for being under a Republic ?” cried the Opposition. 

The advisability of the centenary of Voltaire and Rousseau‘was also 
discussed a day or two later, but the friends and enemies of both had 
so much to say for themselves, that the question of the: good and 
ll they have beth done to the world seemed little likely to be settled 
during this century. ; BE | , 

It gave one a strange measure of the degree of insecurity felt in 
Paris, that it should still be necessary to exile her legislation so far 
away, to prevent its bemg overawed or overpowered by the populace, 
What an outcry there would have been if it had been, proposed in 
England to send our Houses of Parliament to Richmond or - Hampton 
Court Palace for safety from any:possible mob | | 7 

H used to attend the old Chambers during the outburst of Parla- 
mentary talent and eloquence after 1830, when Guizot and Thiers were 
Ministers and Opposition leaders in turn, Berryer the Legitimist, Casimir 
Perrier, De Tocqueville, Odillon Barrot, and, in the upper Chamber, 
Montalembert, the Duc de Broglie, most constitutional of men, very 
unlike his son,’ Marshal Soult,—the names were as well known in 
England as our own’ Parliamentary leaders. Now hardly any of the 
speakers are of European reputation, with the exception of, Wadding- 
ton, with his square head, full of power, common sense, and honesty, 
looking like a middle-class Englishman; Gambetta, with the true 
furia Francese, a mixture of ‘the braillard destaminet and the man 
of genius, who is evidently winning the day even with those who dis- 
like his politics, as the probable man of the future. But he is encum- 
bered : by his. followers, less wise than himself. « Ah, vous êtes bien 
heureux de ne pas’avoir une queue,” he is reported to have said. 
« Alors pourquoi ne coupez-vous pas la votre ?”, “ Parceque je suis 
assis dessus |”: aes 

There is an utter want of continuity in French politics and history ; 
everything proceeds by leaps and cataclysms, there is no “ evolution.” 
If a “Reform Bill” is to be carried, and the number of electors in 
France to be increased, the whole house is thrown out at windows, a 
dynasty dismissed, and a Republic, with a poet as dictator, set up 
in its stead.- If the poet, and his successor the soldier, are to be 
replaced by a Buonaparte, the streets are swept by cannon, and 
thousands sent tó death, to prison, and Cayenne. 

It is at least a good omen for the stability of the present state of 
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things, that in October last the Opposition carried the day by legal 
Parliamentary means, and not by upsetting the whole machine once 
more. 

But the past is ignored in France to a degree inconceivable elsewhere, 
—swallowed up in the ocean of the present, so that not even a waif or 
stray is left to show what had been the state of things which was 
engulfed. The last time we were in Paris the number of streets, of 
boulevards, of shops, cafés, barracks, palaces, roads, and places named 
after the Emperor and Empress were literally legion. Now not in the 
most obscure faubourg did we see even a trace of the name of either. 
There must have been tens of thousands of Louis N apoleon’s busts in 
Paris alone, in plaster and in marble; what has become of them? 
Have they been broken up, or are they hidden in ceflars until the 
wheel shall bring up his successor? His rule was essentially an 
immoral one, and lowered the social and political feeling of France; 
but, materially, the enormous Improvements he effected in Paris, the 
open, healthy streets he pierced through the worst parts of the town, 
the water supply, the lighting, the drainage,the hygiene, the beauty 
of all kinds, which he introduced in gardens and buildings, would have 
made such local memories a tribute to his memory only just. 


“ The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones,” 

is nowhere so true as in France; and there is something essentially 
mean in the millions who licked the ground before his feet, now wiping 
out so much as his name—as if this could alter the fact of -his having 
reigned for nineteen years by the will of these very millions. 
After 1848 the signs of the Orleans rule were obliterated as quickly ; 
the remembrance of the old Bourbons was as transitory in 1836; the 
Napoleon Bees were painted over the Fleurs de Lys, and the Fleurs de 
Lys over the Bees, with dismal impartiality. The half-effaced “Liberté, 
Egalité, et Fraternité” over the, gate of the Louvre—the word “ Na- 
tional” painted over “Impérial,” which again covers over the word 
“ Bourbon” underneath, so thinly that traces of the letters below can 
still be seen, makes one sad. The streets can hardly know their own 
names; some of them must have been altered a dozen times at least. 

Everything smells of the provisional, of the absolute rule of the 
present, to be succeeded by some régime equally jealous of the past. 
“ Nought shall endure but only mutability!” To forget is surely as 
painful in nations asin individuals. Sorrows do not profit ; experience 
does not teach, if they are like water spilt upon the ground. How can 
we advance unless by preserving the remembrance of what we have 
gone through, harvesting our griefs and our joys alike, to profit our 
after-time ? The whole town after the siege and‘the Commune was 
riddled with bullet-holes, and the marks of cannon and shell; now all 
are plastered and painted over, so that nothing can be seen; but one 
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knows that the wounds are there underneath. It is difficult not to feel 
that morally there has been something of the same process; and. 
that to forget is not to cure, or to cause a thing to be as if it were not. 

The excessive desire to proclaim that all is prosperous, that the 
Republic is sure this time to endure, that now the change has been 
made for good and ever, to assert and reassert that all things are 
supremely right, and above all stable, brings with it the feeling, “ Me- 
thinks the lady doth protest too. much.” 

There is always the enormous cloud hanging over the peace of 
France undér every régime, when a time of bad harvests, depression of 
trade from whatever cause, and consequent low wages, create discon- 
tent among the masses, who always expect the Government, what- 
soever may be the “colour” of its politics, to remedy thelr woes. 

There has been a good deal of distress this past winter among the 
workmen in Paris; the great constructions and destructions, undertaken 
under the Emperor, had brought an enormous number of ouvriers to 
Paris, who have never left it, and for whom, under the new Govern- 
ment and with the poverty entailed by the war, no work could be 
found.” f } 

«France with her stationary population is no less tried by low wages 
‘and the destitution of women; the female factory workers are far 
worse off than with us,” says Mr. Harrison, no prejudiced witness, cer- 
tainly, in our favour. A woman-speaker at the Workmen’s Congress 
at Lyons declares, that “while men work only ten hours, for a woman 
the time varies from twelve to fifteen.” 

“ The conditions of the labour of workmen are far more severe than in 
England, and the institutions for purposes of insurance, benefit clubs, 
co-operative works, &c., are only in their infancy. The divisions 
between class and class are far wider than in England.” 

A private carriage in some of the back streets, we were told by the 
mistress of the one in which we were driving, is likely to be insulted 
and even stopped. A lady who should visit the poor in any but the 
' quietest dress would risk being annoyed. In London it is rather 

taken as a compliment to the persons visited, to go to them nicely clad. 

At the Congress at Lyons, the general tendency of the speakers 
was to depreciate the value of trades unions and denounce strikes. 

“La grève c'est augmentation de la misère de tous,” said a workman, 
‘much applauded. They have even gone farther in their political 
economy than our own men, and discovered that “a rise of wages 
means a corresponding rise in prices,” and that in America, “though 
the nominal salaries are from twelve to fifteen francs a day, the dear- 
ness of all articles of necessity is three or four times as great as in 
France, so as to restore the balance.” The workmen are, indeed, 

* I discovered a new calling one day whew waiting at the porte cochère of a friend. A 

tondeur de chiew’s passed by, with a peculiar cry and his industrie inscribed round his hat. 


The number of French poodles shaved in the back part of their bodies is so great as to 
support a barber attached to their own particular service ! 
e 
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much less communistic than they were a few years ago, and the 
spirit seems to have migrated into Germany and Russia. 

In country places, the excessive division of property has alarmed 
even the people themselves, and the comparative inferiority of the 
crops upon these small holdings, compared with those on a largér 
scale in England, the better cultivation obtained here even with a 
worse climate, seems at length to have struck the more intelligent. 
“Le morcellement,” said one of the chief speakers at Lyons, “is the 
ruin of the country.” 

Passing from London to Dover, and from Calais to Paris, the con- 
trast is very striking. On the English side the country looks soigné, 
peigné, like a garden, the fields clean, the farm buildings good, the 
cottages, the hedges and fences, the draining, in good order, the beauty 
of the trees great. On the French side, in departments where we were 
told, the subdivision of the land is great, there are scarcely any cattle 
or sheep to be seen, little manure can be collected, the crops are thin, 
the fields badly cultivated, the trees small, and few farm buildings. 
What, indeed, can the owner of three or four acres afford to build on his 
“estate?” The cottages are of one story, poor, low, and tumbledown, 
though they are the property of those who dwell there, which, we 
are told in England, would be the cure of all evils. The plots are 
mortgaged up to their full value, the land at the death of an owner, 
being generally kept by‘one member of the family, who must borrow 
to pay the portions of the rest, in the equal partition required by the 
law among children. Michelet, a friend of the morcellement, observes 
of the peasants that “their land brings them in two per cent., while 
they pay eight per cent. for borrowed money.” ‘“ Property is divided 
in Grénoble to such an extent, que telle maison a dix C i 
chacun possédant et habitant une chambre.” 

The latest official return of cultivated land in ee gives 5,550,000 
distinct properties. Of these, 5,000,000 are under six acres. M. Dupin 
declares that England averages three times as much meat, milk, and 
cheese, for every individual of her population, as France. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Paris and the great towns, where manure 
can be obtained, and the price of fruit and vegetables is high, the 
market-gardens are not at all better, hardly as good, as near London. 
Elsewhere it is only the extreme frugality of the French peasant 
which enables him to live at all, and this is a quality pertaining to 
his blood not to his political condition, for-1t was as great under the 
ancien régime of land-holding. The Lyons workmen go on to say 
that neither subdivision nor the possession of land by the State can 
be so good as personal property, which alone will enable the best 
to be got out of the land. 

Another speaker, however, recommends “a system of co-operation 
which shall cover all trades .and. occupations, and thus entirely get 
rid of wages, that source of all evil.” Co-operation if the form of 
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` industrial enterprises has been less successful with them than amongst 
our own men. 

There is no lack of admirable institutions of all kinds in Paris for the 
help of the sick and the poor, but there seems to be far less of the 
spontaneous efforts of individual charity in France than in‘ England. . 
The “regulation work,” as it-may be called, often excellent asit is, of the 
religious orders, under the immediate command of the Church and the: 
Government, seems to chill and discourage the private voluntary zeal, 
which with us accomplishes so much. 

There is, too, a far wider division in Paris between the evil and the 
good, between “the world” and the life devoted to God and fellow- 
men, than with us. Here, in London, men and women, living much 
in society, going to fine parties, dressing in fine clothes, have con- 
tinually some good work going on behind the scenes, of which they 
never speak—some workhouse or school, some hospital or evening’ 
class, often insa distant part of thé town, to which they devote them- 
selves zealously, without fuss or noise. At Paris you are either 
worldly (if not wicked) in gorgeous raiment, or virtuous and separated 
to God, in black stuff and a poke bonnet or a white cap. The ordinary, 
moderate, good life, seems to be far more difficult to lead in Paris 
than in England. It is the same with the literature of amusement ; 
there is no middle term; the stories and plays are either such as can 
hardly be looked at by decent people (“ Is it not possible to.conceive a 
plot except as hanging on seduction or adultery?” asks the- Revue des 
Deux Mondes), or “ goody” to a degree which makes them unreadable 
to persons with any sense of art. i 

There is more of “spontaneity” among the Protestants, as is 
natural, and a great deal of useful and excellent work is going on 
among them, particularly in a whole group of institutions under the 
deaconesses—an infant school and an orphanage, a refuge for young 
girls and a penitentiary, a convalescent home lately added, all ' 
admitably managed. The faces of the girls in the refuge were as 
good and pleasant as those of others of their age, while on the other 
side of the:wall (carefully parted off in another house) we saw from 
what they had been rescued—the painful tale of varieties of bad, bold, 
hypocritical, or sensual expressions, hardly one of them womanly. 
The face of the sister, who was with them night and day, was as that 
of an angel. : 

But Protestantism at present seems stationary in France. She has 
a grand past,—the Huguenots were the salt of her earth; the story of - 
the Camisards in the Cevennes, thirty thousand of whom perished in 
battle or on the scaffold in two years, the Pasteurs du Désert, of the 
women martyrs at Aiguesmortes and elsewhere, are among some of the 
most holy memories of their.country. But they have little hold upon 
the present. They iricrease but slowly, infidelity spreads on all sides, the 
Catholic Churth is losing the masses of the workmen, but continues her, 
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sway over all the respectable people, and is the fashion at the present 
day. While, as one of the best of the Protestants once said, “Nous 
n’avons pas encore réussi a parler le langage. qui est compris par la 
France.” Their form of faith has been perhaps too stérn, too inward, 
for the “sanguine Gaul.” 

There must always be a certain loss in forming part of a sect, in not 
sharmg the larger national life and interests which belong to the 
‘church of the majority, a narrowness in the types of thought and 
feeling. On the other side, the earnestness and reality of their faith 
has stood the fire and is undoubted. No man or woman is a dissenter 
from careless indifference, or' because it is “the fashion” “They are 
“holding fast” to some truth which they feel to be important, pro- 
testing against some error which they believe to be “seul-destroying” 
and damnable. They care for the things of God. They may some- 
times be a little too conscious of their purity of doctrine over that of 
their neighbours, of the superiority'of their spiritual life over those 
who follow the broad roads, which to them seem leading to destruction, 
but they are the salt of the earth; from them spring apostles and 
martyrs. St. Paul was a dissenter; Luther, Huss, John Knox, Wesley 
were dissenters, the vehement men of battle for the truth; while the 
well-behaved philosophical natures, like Erasmus and Melancthon, never 
move the world. ` 

The French Protestants have passed through the ages of propa- 
gandism by fire and sword, and the time of civil persecution is at an 
end. Three members of their body are in the government, and they 
may collect in any numbers they please to pray and'teach ; but the fire 
of conversion has died also, and the future of France can hardly be 
expected to belong to them, in spite of the good work they do for 
their country. . 

Three auvres (the cant religious term) conducted in Paris by 
English Protestants, which we visited, are curiously successful, con- 
sidering that they are accomplished by foreigners with a very limited 
knowledge of the French tongue. 

‘That by Miss Leigh is confined to the care of young English girls 
who are collected in Paris on so many pretences, to English orphans 
and persons in distress, is excellent, and is not thwarted by the want 
of words. But the other two are conducted purely among and for 
the benefit of the French themselves. An English Congregationalist, ` 
Mr. McAll, has opened twenty-two different salles in different parts of 
Paris, in some one of which he addresses the people every day of the 
week as well as on Sunday, or gets his friends to do so. The addresses 
' are sometimes given in English and translated, as was the case when 
Lord Shaftesbury spoke a few weeks back; sometimes they are 
spoken in French, by no means immaculate, but not a smile ever 
passes over' the faces of the*hurfdreds of workmen, wemen, soldiers, 
children present. They listen with the greatest intentness and respect, . 
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and, when the confused words must sometimes be almost unintelligible, 
take the will for the deed, believe that they are intended for ‘good, and 
that the speaker has “said what he ought.” Itis an extremely remark- 
able sight when three or four hundred of the very roughest possible 
men and women in the Rue de Puebla and some of the worst quarters 
are thus collected, the men predominating, said H——. In one case a 
workman rose in the body of the hall and uttered an extempore prayer 
after the final cantique. The Prefect of Police, without whose leave no 
meetings can be held at all, sent word to Mr. McAI, that not only should 
he not be interfered with, but that the authorities thanked him for the 
good effect of the services on the people who attended them. 

The other œuvre is on the hill of Belleville, the centre of all that is 
most turbulent and disorderly among the ouvriers, and was undertaken 
by a lady passing through Paris just after the Commune, so distressed 
by the vast amount of sins and sorrows she saw about her in an acci- 
dental visit, that she remained there and has done so ever since, to 
try and help to the very utmost of her power. Miss de Broen (who 
is half English, half Dutch) has been joined by four or five other 
English and Scotch ladies; an iron house was erected by means of sub- 
scriptions from England; and therein dre held a great sewing class or 
mothers’ meeting, a large girls’ school, meetings ‘of workmen for 
religious and instructive purposes, a pharmacie, where advice and - 
medicine are given gratis; and asmall hospital is about to be added in 
an old house adjoining, which she has just obtained, but which is yet 
only half paid for. 

As we passed up the ranks of sewing women of all ages—girls— 
women with a baby in arms and another by their side (whose sewing 
could certainly not be very remunerative)—blear-eyed old hags, »with- 
out teeth, without hair, their heads bound in dirty handkerchiets— 
some seizing hold of my companion’s hand, and kissing it with a sort 

of passionate affection, occasionally, perhaps, not without a soupçon of 
the hope of the coffee which is sometimes given—came up with long 
stories and requests. The affection Miss de Broen inspired was very 
touching, and, as we came away, one old body thrust a great bunch of 
pink peonies, another a nosegay of tiny roses de Meaux, into the hands 
of the different ladies, who rarely reach home without several of these 
little offerings. The pointed French way of putting a thought into 
' apt words is even here to be found. A remarkably dirty, ragged 
man had attended the meetings, and had grown much tidier after a 
time. ‘ “ Yes,” said he one day, “I found out que J'étais sale, que ma 
chemise était sale, que mon corps était sale.” “But you are much 
cleaner now,” said his friend. “Ah, I did not mean that; I mean 
that moi, ici dedans, que J'étais sale, et qwil me fallait un laveur, et 
non une laveuse.” The question of the Saviour versus the Virgin could 
hardly have been more tersely disposed of. 

Miss de Broen’s flock, however, are by no means lambs. I drove 
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up with her from the Rue de Rivoli in an open cab. The driver was 
like any other of his kind in the civilized parts of Paris, but as we were 
mounting the steep hill of Belleville, my companion desired him to 
turn into the park of the Buttes Chaumont, and I asked incautiously 
(as we had often done of our driver before) whether there had been 
much fighting thereabouts. His face changed into that almost of a wild 
beast, “ his foot was on his native hill,” and the Communist came out. 
“Fighting! I should think so! Sacrés grédins de Versaillais, this is 
what I got here!” and he pointed to his nose, struck and flattened ; “ces 
gueux daristo! it was their doing! Il wya que les républicains de 
bons ;” and then came a storm of unintelligible oaths and evil words, 
in a patois of which, happily for me, I could only understand a word 
here and there. We drove on. into the beautiful parle garden, made 
out of the quarries whence the stone of which Paris is built used to 
be dug. They had been long infested by a population of thieves and 
their families, and Louis Napoleon is said to have surrounded the 
place with soldiers, driven out the squatters, and made it into the 
present garden. The thieves, however, have not ceased to be, but 
have only taken up their quarters a little way off. The view was mag- 
nificent; the whole of Paris was spread out at our feet; the churches 
and public buildings, towers and domes, streets and gardens, with the 
river winding through the whole, and the glass roofs of the Exhibition 
and gilded -vanes shining in the light. Our driver had now lapsed 
into a sort of droning guide-book, and was pointing out the different 
places we.could see, the low hills of St. Cloud beyond the town, Mont 
Valérien on our right, the high ground of Pére la Chaise on our left, 
with a great building underneath it, which turned out to be the prison 
of La Roquette. “Did the shells fall here?” said I, pointin g to the trees 
and flowers. And again the man’s face became like a tigers; it was 
frightful to see him grind his teeth and shake his fist. This time his 
rage was against the priests, they had brought all this harm on the 
people—the rascals, the villains, the wretches, the pests of France! 
and so on. The outbreak was suggested partly, perhaps, by the sight 
of a woman carrying a long wax cierge, at whom he went on making 
ugly jokes. i 

I had intended to return in the same carriage to the Rue de Rivoli, 
and was rather frightened at the prospect of being alone with such a 
man. My friend quite agreed, and, promising to get me a carriage in 
her own quarter, we rid ourselves of our unpleasant companion. 

Along that very road up which we passed, at the bottom of that hill, 
only seven years ago, in this very month of May, in the last agony of 
the Commune, when all hope of winning the day was over, and the 
spirit of bloodthirsty revenge had taken possession of the “ Fédéraux,” 
fifty-two of the hostages were dragged along to their death, with 
every aggravation of cruelty antl insult. I did not regd the account 
until afterwards, luckily for my peace of mind that evening. 
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The two chief hostages, the Archbishop of Paris and the President 
of the Cour de Cassation, Bonjean, a very distinguished and upright 
old judge, had, as is well known, been taken soon after the beginning 
of the rule of the Commune, and shut up in the prison of Mazas, with 
a great number of men of all conditions, regular soldiers, gendarmes, 
gardes de Paris, who had refused to serve the new masters. Atthe end 
of two months, the “Committee of Public Saféty” ordered the Arch- 
bishop, “Bonjean sénateur,” the curés, “ et tous ceux qui peuvent avoir 
une importance quelconque,” to La Roquette, «dépôt des condamnés.” 
They arrived at their prison at ten at night, much wearied by the pas- 
sage of the prison vans over the unpaved streets and barricades, and 
having been cruelly insulted by the mob. They were placed for the 
night in wretched little cells, and the next day, May 25th, were judged 


by a court-martial, presided over by a carpenter, not particularly sober, 


held in a hall full of barrels of wine, powder, and pétrole, passers-by, 
soldiers, wounded, and clamour of all kinds. 

Six hostages were ordered to be shot, but besides the Archbishop 
and the President no names were given, and when the platoon of 
execution arrived the jailor refused to give up any unnamed prisoners. 
After some dispute the carpenter chose four more out of the list sent 
from Mazas, namely, Duguerry, the. popular curd of the Madeleine, the 
Abbé Allard, belonging to the ambulances, who had assisted the 
wounded throughout the siege, and two more priests. “On se moque 
des patriotes!” cried a man from headquarters, impatient at this tire- 
some formality. This was “General” Mégy, commandant of the fort 
of Issy, mécanicien, who had escaped from the bagne at Toulon, 


where he had been condemned to fifteen years of the galleys for an 


assassination, and had now appointed himself to carry out the sentence 
of death. He had already done good service to the State by setting 
fire, at the head of the wengeurs, to the Cour des Comptes, the Palace 
of the Legion of Honour, in the Rue de Lille and Rue du Bac, and the 
Savings Bank. 

The six hostages were now led up and down many stairs and 
passages and across many courts, till they reached an open space (still 
within the prison) where they ‘were set against the outer wall and shot, 
no one but the victims and assassins being present. Two platoon 
discharges were heard, and then a fewisolated shots. The Archbishop: 
is believed to have died at once. The old President was:struck by 
nineteen balls without receiving a fatal wound, and was “finished off” 


- by a pistol applied to his left ear—a shot which Mégy afterwards in 


America prided himself upon having given. The bodies were stripped, 
and the few valuables.found upon them, including the Archbishop’s 
cross and buckles, were stolen. 

“The Commune was at its last gasp, and the spasms of its agony 
were terrible? It had begun ‘to* suspect and destroy its own 
chiefs. 
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On that very May 25th, Delescluze, “the veteran of democracy and 
the, pontiff of revolution,” was accused of treachery and shot down in 
the Boulevard Voltaire, close to an enormous barricade, the real key 
of Belleville. He had just arranged and signed the orders for an offer 
to be made to Versailles, bargaining that the chiefs of the Commune 
were to be promised their lives and allowed to escape, or that the 
nearly 1,500 hostages still remaining would be massacred on the spot. 
A mass of foul papers found in his pockets testified to his identity. 

After his ‘death, “Colonel” Hippolyte Parent, “dit Narcisse,” was 
appointed commander-in-chief. His history is as follows: He was 
an apprentice hatter, who was condemned in 1859 to three months of 
prison for escroguerie ; in 1862 to a year more at Peronne for a similar 
crime ; in 1863 to three years of prison for a forged signature; in 1868, 
at Lyons, to a year for abus de conjiance; in 1870, also at Lyons, to 
six months more for some other crime. As in 1871 he was only thirty- 
two years of age, he could not be said to have wasted his time. The 
evening before, when “the Government” resolved on evacuating the 
Hotel de Ville, which had become dangerous, and retired to the 
Mairie at Belleville, which was protected by the guns of the battery 
at Pére-la~Chaise, it was he who was chosen, with three others, to set 
fire to the “Chateau Haussman,” the “Archives Municipales” opposite, 
the “Assistance Publique,” and other buildings near, at the head of 
two companies of the “ Vengeurs de Flourens.” 

The next morning, May 26th; fifty-two of the 1,490 hostages still in 
prison were brought. out of La Roquette, and told that as there was 
no bread left in the place, they were to be taken up to the Mairie at 
Belleville, receive a ration, and be set at liberty. Amongst them 
were eleven priests, thirty-seven gendarmes, &c., and three “ civils.” 
During the early part of their march the crowds through which they 
passed were quiet and even compassionate, but when once they 
reached the Rue Puebla stones began to be thrown at them; all the 
riff-raff of all kinds which had taken refuge at Belleville and Ménil- 
montant threw themselves upon them; fifteen hundred or two thousand 
men out of the cabarets, women, deserters, vengeurs, soldiers from the 
Buttes Chaumont, made a triumphal procession round the prisoners, 
singing, shrieking, dancing ; the women “ leur allongeaient des coups 
de poing,” and struck them in the face; mud and filth were thrown at 
their heads. “TI] faut les tuer ici—mort aux calotins!” was the ery. “To 
the ramparts !” was the answer. 

At length they reached an open space, with a garden behind it, 
where was a low wall, and the massacre began by a cantiniére, who 
had ‘headed the cortége on horseback, dressed in red and armed, 
striking a prisoner with her sabre. This was followed by shots from 
guns and revolvers on all sides; some soldiers sitting on a wall near 
were singing à tue-tête as they shot down into the masg below, while 
Hippolyte Parent stood on a little wooden balcony, smoking a cigar, 
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and with his hands in his pockets, looking on all the time until the 
end had come. . | 
Massacre was not enough, and a game was now invented: the victims 
were forced to jump over the low wall, and were shot, “au vol, ca 
faisait rire.”. A soldier threw up his kepi, turned round and cried, “ Vive 
YEmpereur.” One after another fell on the heap of dead and dying; ` 
eleven still remained, four of them priests. They were desired to 
jump, and refused, one of them saying, “We are quite ready to die, but 
not en faisant des gambades.” A Federal came forward, seized them 
across the middle, and amidst the applause of the crowd flung them - 
over—the last priest resisted, and in his fall dragged the soldier with 
him. The assassins were in too great a hurry to stop to pick out their 


- companion, they fired upon the heaps and killed him also. 


The butchery had now lasted an hour, but many’ of the wretched 


_ victims were not yet dead, and those below groaned miserably ; even 
` after’a number of shots had been fired into the dreadful heap of suffer- 
ing, still the moans continued. “Allons, les braves, a la bayonette,” cried 


a Federal, and the wounded were finished off at last in this way. One 
of the bodies was found afterwards to have received sixty-nine shots. 
After this there was a triumphant retreat to the cabarets: “La terre est 
purgée,” they cried. The’next morning the bodies were stripped, and 
the fifty-one hostages and one Federal were flung into a césspool 
together.” - l | | 

. In the preceding month of November during the siege, the pro- 
gramme of the «Comité de ligue à outrance” had been given thus: 
«“ Paris doit être. brûlée, ou appartenir au prolétaires.” All chance of 
winning Paris was at an end, but the first part of the order could 
still be carried out. And on the “3 Prairial, an 79”—ie., the’ 22nd 


‘May—the nomenclature of the old- Republic. had been resumed—the 


order was given thus:— — 

' “Le citoyen Milliére, a la tête de 150 fuséens, incendiera les maisons 
suspectes et les monumens de la rive gauche. Le citoyen Vesinier est 
chargé spécialement des boulevards de la Madeleine 4 la Bastille,” 


_and soon. “Ces citoyens doivent s'entendre avec les chefs de barri- 
_ cades pour assurer l'exécution de ces ordres,” which were carried out 


on the 25th and 26th. N 
The’ factories of corn collected during the siege on the ‘Quai 
Bourdon, were soon in flames, a quantity of food which had been 
stored in a entrepôt for public carriages, at La Villette, was burnt, and 
372 carriages went with it, 772 -houses were blazing, 754 others set 


fire to, the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, the Cour des Comptes and its 


archeries, the Gobelins, the Hôtel de Ville, the Prefetture de Police, 
three theatres, the Ministère des Finances, the Library of the Louvre, 


_* The account was written down by an eyeewitness, and is quoted “textuellement,” 


`~ in the account given by the Revue des Deux Mondes. I have omitted some of the worst 


details. : 
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were burnt, and a number of other buildings too long to give. Paris 
‘ seemed given up to the flames, while the Germans encamped on the 
left bank looked on with amazement at the French cutting each 
other’s throats and burning their own capital. 

Then came the entry of the army from Versailles, the frightful 
retaliation, the revenge of the advancing troops. It was hardly to be 
wondered at if they were enraged; they, had endured months of 
misery during the siege from the enemy, many had been brought 
up by long marches in winter from the interior of France, suffer- 
ing cold, wet, and hunger, only to receive death and mutilation 
from the hands of their own countrymen. “But if the revolt 
was odious, the repression was terrible; it was not justice which 
struck, it was rage.” The chiefs of ‘the insurrection lead made sure of 
their own escape, most of them had secured money and means of sub- 
sistence, and it was their wretched dupes who suffered in their stead. 
As the troops poured in we heard how the officers would call out, 
“Prenez-moi celui-la et fusillez-le,” “Encore ga, non pas celui-la, tel 
autre,” at hazard, with no reason but the caprice of the moment. 
Without trial, without shrift, without adieux, men, women, and even 
children, were seized and put to death without distinction or mercy. 

The women, it is true, had often been among the most fierce of the 
Communists; a gamin de Paris is sometimes an incarnate little demon. 
In the revolution of 1848, they were known to creep under the stomachs 
of the cavalry horses and shoot them with a pistol from below, when 
of course the death of the rider ensued. Yet to execute women'and 
children when all was over, and their power of resistance was at an 
end, was terrible to witness and think of. 

In one case we were told how a “fournée” of men, women, and 
boys, were set against a wall to be shot; the soldiers were raising 
their guns, when a lad of perhaps fourteen or fifteen called out 
entreatingly to the officer, “My mother will not know what is become 
of me; let me go into that porter’s lodge for two minutes, and send her 
my watch. I give my parole @honneur I will come back!” A 
mother’s name is always a strong word to conjure with in France; the 
officer let him go, probably intending and expecting him to escape. 
At the end of the two minutes, however, the boy came running back, 
and set himself against the wall: “A présent je suis prét,” said he 
breathless. The officer gave him a kick,—probably pity at that- 
moment might have been dangerous with his own men. “ Va-t’en,” 
said he, and the child scoured off as the bullets disposed of the rest of 
the prisoners. 

In a street on the left bank near the river there had been much 
fighting, and several houses burnt. Towards evening a lady, hearing 
there were some wounded ina courtyard near, went out with a doctor 
to try and give help. They found a “Federal,” almosta lad, lying on 
the ground with a ball in his chest. “Can I get over it?” he inquired. . 
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The doctor shook his head compassionately. “Mieux moi qu’un 
autre,” said the boy with a sigh; “I have neither wife nor, children,” 
and so died—unconscious hero in a bad cause. 


The destruction of public buildings and monuments seems to have — 


been carried out from several sides at once. A battery of seven guns 
on the height of Père la Chaise was directed principally on the 
Tuileries, the’ church of Saint : Eustache, and the Orleans station. 
The Chef commandant l’Artillerie du X. wrote, “Mon tir est dirigé 
de façon à faire le’ plus de ‘dégat à Vmterception des: Boulevards 
Hôpital, Saint Marcel et Arago.” .“ Tirez principalement sur les 
églises,” wrote a'member of the Committee of.Públic Safety in reply, 
“except those of Belleville.” One could not help wondering where 
our Communist? driver with’ the flattened nose’ and the hatred: of 
priests had been distinguishing himself during those last days. 

The men who had obtained the command had evidently a great 
objection, with excellent reason, to police reports, which seem to have 
included in their eyes records of all kinds.. When the prefecture with 
all its compromising papers was burnt, came the turn of the-Cour des 
Comptes; and for hours during the conflagration the blackened pieces, 
of paper fell like a dark’ snow upon the houses and gardens near, and 
were even carried by the wind forty miles away, into the country. 
Its blackened, roofless walls'and empty eyes of windows still remain, ' 
close to the bridge which the jolly crowd of cabs and carriages and 
people cross to reach the Exposition, along’ one of the pretty shady 
‘roads close to the river. It was almost incredible to remember that 
such scenes were enacted there, only seven years ago: l 

No one liked to speak of the Commune, it was evidently felt to be 
a disgrace to the country, to have allowed the scum of its population 
to obtain possession of the conduct of affairs in its principal city even 


d 


for two months, and neither gentlé nor simple cared voluntarily to | 


mention the subject. But with the details of the horrors which were 
committed by it, and the horrors which were committed in repressing 
it, so fresh in remembrance, strangers may be forgiven if they cannot 
quite forget the past under the pleasant present, and if they ‘do not 
feel the strong certainty of the procession of Presidents (like Banquo’s 
vision of shadowy kings) which was paraded before our eyes by 
enthusiastic republicans. The only thing in France of which any one 
can be certain is the imprévu; that which is most unlikely to happen 
is sure to be the one event probable. But the prophetic spint must 
be confident indeed, which can venture to foretell what that event 
will be, or who in future will govern. that most charming, terrible, 
engaging, repulsive, brutal, heroic people which have. ever existed on 
the face of the earth. = 

i "F. P. VERNEY. 
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MR. HERBERT SPENCER AND MR. G. H. LEWES: 


THEIR APPLICATION OF THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION TO THOUGHT. 


Part IJ].—Mr. Lewes’ Account or EXPERIENCE. i 


HE examination of Mr. Spencer’s psychology in previous numbers 
of this Review * left us in presence of a question by which it 
would seem that all physical theories of the origin-of mind must be 
tested. In what sense, we had to ask,is the experience of matter and 
force to be understood if it is to be explained as resulting from the 
action of matter and force? There may be a sense, no doubt, in 
which, as Mr. Spencer says, all modes of consciousness are derived 
from such experience, but can experience of that kind which we are 
entitled to regard as the source of knowledge and thought and 
spiritual life be in turn explained as a product of physical causes? 
Is experience, in “testifying” to the existence of an objective world, 
rightly held to testify to the action of an “independent matter,” which 
exists before thought and causes ‘it? Having found Mr. Spencers 
: answers to these questions fail us owing to his defective analysis of 
experience, we proposed to inquire whether Mr. Lewes’ statement of 
a similar theory met the difficulties of the case more fairly. 
Experience Mr. Lewes defines as the registration of feeling. But 
he tells us also that “experience is subjective existence,” and that “a, 
thing exists for us only in its knowable relations.” “Subjective exist- 
ence” we are presumably entitled to take as equivalent to existence 
in and for consciousness. We must suppose then that the registration 
of feeling is the existence for consciousness 6f things which so exist 
only under knowable relations. If this is what is to be understood by 
“registration of feeling,” no one need demur to the account of expe- 
rience as such registration ; but the question arises whether, when we 
have taken feelings to mean things constituted by knowable relations, 
and their registration to mean the existence of such things in and for 


“# See CONTEMPORARY REvirw, Dec. 1877, and March 1878. 
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consciousness, the physical account of the feelings or the régistration 
—the account which makes them effects of force through nervous 
excitation—any longer holds good. What that account explains to’ 
us isa series of events, transitory as the successive stages of the 
motion which, in relation to the nervous organism, constitutes them. 
As that organism is modified through the events, its reaction upon 
stimulus becomes different, and thus the nervous or psychical events 
are constantly taking a new character, but they remain events still, 
nor has the theory in question any place for a consciousness which 
does not consist in such events. Which, or what series, of these 
events, then, in the absence of any conscious subject other than them, 
is a knowable relation or a thing constituted by knowable relations ? 
Or (to put the question in a form which the reader, who sees no difficulty 
about the preceding one, may yet find hard to answer) which, or what 
series, of them is an existence for consciousness of such things or rela- 
tions, and thus an experience according to Mr. Lewes’ definition ? 
Putting our question in the first of the above forms, we may expect 
to find it met by a reference to the words we have ourselves used in 
speaking of the supposed psychical events. They are constituted, we 
have said, by some sort of motion in relation to a nervous organism. 
What meaning, then, can there be in asking “which of them is a 
knowable relation or thing constituted by relations?” The answer is 
that the relation which thus constitutes or determines the event is not 
an event itself; that, if there were nothing but events passing in 
time, there could be no relations. The mere relation of sequence 
between any events would not be possible if there were no unit, other 
than the events and not passing with them, through relation to which 
they are related to each other, and the same is even more plainly true 
of those more concrete relations from which events derive their real 
character. That psychical events, then, really are knowable relations; 
or (more properly) that the, reality of every such event lies in'a 
knowable relation, is not in dispute. The point is that they are so. 
only in virtue of something else which cannot be an event, and which ` 
no account of events in the way of feeling explains to us, but which 
alone renders possible the synthesis of one order of events as motion, 
of another as a nervous system, and the relation of one with the other. 
It is in the second of the two forms given above, however, that our 
question is most directly challenged by] Mr. Lewes’ doctrine. The 
reason why he does not face it himself, as we venture to think, is that 
with all his clearness and thoroughness he is still in the bonds of that 
ambiguity in regard to feeling which hitherto dominates all empirical 
psychology. He does not distinguish between feeling and felt thing, 
between sensation and sensible’ fact; or, more particularly, between 
feeling as it “arises.in the sensible excitation of the organism by 
something agting upon it”*—im'd moment arises and passes away 
* Problems of Life and Mind, i. 191. 
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and the fact that such feeling haé‘so arisen, a fact which does not pass 
with the feeling but remains as a permanent constituent in a world of 
intelligible objects. To one who allows himself to treat this fact as a 
feeling it is only one step further to treat all the relations of the fact 
as feelings too. Thus any object of possible perception, in the fulness 
of its known determinations, is a feeling, and the world of experience, 
the “cosmos of such objects,” is a synthesis of feelings. But “a feeling 
arises in the sensible excitation of the organism by something acting 
upon it.” Hence the world of experience seems to be accounted for 
as the result of such excitations. It is not asked how a synthesis of 
feelings, in that sense in which they arise upon nervous excitation, is 
' possible in the absence of any mental function but such as can be 
accounted for by the excitation; and the reason why‘this is not asked 
as that, when we talk of the synthesis of feelings as constituting the 
world of experience, we are really, though without recognition of the 
change, thinking of something quite different from the feelings which 
arise upon excitation. Weare thinking of the perceived or perceivable 
facts that such and such feelings are occurring, have occurred, or will 
occur, under certain conditions. Such facts, reduced to their utmost 
simplicity, are already syntheses—syntheses of present feeling with 
past, of passing stages of a feeling which we think as one, of feelings 
concurrent but distinguished by successive acts of attention, in one 
presentation to consciousness. The synthesis of these syntheses, 
indeed, need not give us much concern. Account for perception, and 
conception will take care of itself. It is the primitive unification, 
which goes to constitute the perceived object as distinct from 
occurrences of feeling, that forms the real problem; and it is just 
this which our psychologists will so seldom condescend to notice. 
The primary question, then, by which Mr. Lewes’ doctrine is to 
be tried is not whether feelings can properly be said to be caused or 
constituted by neural tremors, but whether, as so constituted, they 
form, or come to form, such a consciousness of fact as in its turn can 
be a basis or beginning of intelligent experience. Can that which, 
“viewed on the physiological side, is the succession of neural 
tremors,” * viewed on any other side be the unity of consciousness, 
and, apart from this unity, would “our Cosmos,” the phenomenal 
world, be possible? The answer to this question, which we shall try 
to make good, is that, if it can be so viewed (and till we have 
examined more closely what is implied in this figure of the two 
‘aspects it would be premature to decide that it cannot), it is only in 
virtue of the unity of consciousness itself, which, having rendered 
possible ‘alike the synthesis of one sort of phenomena as a succession 
of tremors, and that of'another sort as the “ differentiation of feeling,” 
in turn combines both syntheses as “two sides” of one and the same 
reality ; that thus, if the unity of intelligent conscigusness be the 
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“other side” of the succession of tremors, it is certainly not its 
product, nor that of the Force by which this succession is explained, 
but the prius or- presupposition of their existence, as: an existence ° 
for us; that, in short, while every other “many-in-one” is’ a many- 
in-one for consciousness, consciousness is a many-in-one for itself, 
which cannot logically be derived from those combinations: of phe- 
nomena which, alike as phenomena and as combined, only exist for it. 
In seeking to maintain. this doctrine against Mr. Lewes we are at 

first embarrassed by admissions which seem to imply that it is his own. 
The conception that “our world arises in consciousness,” he tells us, 
“is the conquest of modern speculation ;”* and though he insists much 
on what no one is likely to deny, that consciousness implies an objec~’ 
tive as well as å subjective factor, he tells us also that “the objective 
world; -with its manifold. variations, is the differentiation of existence 
due to Feeling and Thought.” t But then with. him that which thus 
differentiates existence is itself a résult of physical evolution. Thought 
and feeling are processes of “neural tremor,” constantly taking new 
determinations through: growing complexity of “irradiation” and 
reaction. ‘They have thus a natural history,.the same in principle 
with that of all other forms‘of organic life, produced by an existence 
differentiated (as we have to suppose) otherwise than by feeling and 
thought—an existence which, as prior to and: independent of con- 
sciousness, can only be“ objective” in a precisely opposite, sense to 
the objective existence spoken of above; in that peculiar sense, indeed, 
‘in which there can be an object without a-subject. It is one of the 
consequences of Mr. Lewes’ philosophy—which,. one .would’ have 
hoped, ‘might have led him to reconsider it—that he is obliged to 
speak of the objective world in these antithetical senses. On turning 
to his pages from Mr. Spenceyr’s blind polemic against “Idealism,” we 
are at first relieved to find the correlativity and mutual dependence of 
object and subject. duly recognized. It-soon appears, however, that 
his theory of the physical derivation of consciousness obliges him to 
suppose the existence of an object “which is not the other side of the 
subject; but the larger circle which includes it”—an object, it would 
seem, so called on the lucus a non .lucendo principle, as that which is 
objective to nothing. To such an “object” none .of the predicates 
representing relations of the world which we know—the objective 
world which is the other side of the’ subject-consciousness—can be 
applicable. It is equivalent to the unknowable, of which Mr. Spencer 
makes so much cheap mystery. Yet, just as Mr. Spencer, by help of 
-- the convenient though self-contradictory phrase, “ manifestations of 
the unknowable,” is‘able at once to assume a world not relative to 
consciousness, and to describe a derivation of consciousness from it 
under terms only significant in application to a world which is so 

relative, so Mr. Lewes’ whole theory of a process by which conscious- 
ži 12 +i. 15. 
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ness, as yet not existent, is evolved, is a deduction of the world which 
is objective in the intelligible sense from that which is so in no intel- 
ligible sense at all, under terms only applicable to the former. | 

Believing, then, that there‘is an‘ essential discrepancy between Mr. 
Lewes’ psychology and his “psychogeny ”—between his doctrine of 
‘the world as arising in consciousness on the one hand, and his physio- 
logical derivation of: consciousness with its world-from something 
. Independent of it on the other—we shall consider the psychology first. 
It may turn out that in this, too, there is a competition between in- 
congruous elements, a truer and a less true, and that only through ~ 
the prevalence of the less true’ does ‘it lend itself to a delusive 
psychogeny. As the symbol of the truer way of thinking we should 
` venture to adopt the dictum that “things' are groups of relations;” * 
as that of the less true, the dictum:that “the real is what is given. in 
feeling,” or that “the content of all experience is Feeling.” If these 
statements are to be -reconcilable, it is clear a feeling must be a 
relation or group of relations. Perhaps it is so; but before we admit 
that it is we should be quite ‘clear what we are about in making the 
admission. Let us consider, then, certain passages in which Mr. 
Lewes’ doctrine on the matter is most compactly: stated :— 


“ The basis and content of all experience is Feeling. Reflecting on this, and 
analyzing Feeling into its components, we find it always presenting a Two-fold 


aspect, real and ideal, actual and virtual, particular and ‘general. Existence is 
real when felt or perceived; ‘ideal when imaged (ie. when a feeling is repro- 
' duced by an internal stimulus, and not by an external stimulus) or conceived 
(z.c., when feelings are represented in symbols). By the Real is meant what- 
ever is given in Feeling; by the Ideal is meant what is virtually given, when 
the process of Inference anticipates and intuites what will be or would be 
Feeling under the immediate stimulus of the object. Any inference which 
is not .the -reproduction of feelings formerly produced is erroneous; any 
inference which cannot be realized in feelings is illusory.” + | 


Upon this the obvious remark, for-which a writer of Mr. Lewes’ 
acuteness must be prepared, is that it takes as a constant component 
of feeling that which is declared not to be felt at all. One“ aspect ” 
which ‘every feeling “presents ”t is “ideal,” and the ideal is opposed 
to the real as the actually:unfelt to the actually felt. It would seem 
to be a characteristic of the real, then, that one “aspect,” or, to use 
the less ambiguous word, one component, of it is unreal. Mr. Lewes, 
it will be replied, has guarded himself against this objection by point- 
ing out that, though “the ideal” is not actually “given in feeling,” 
it is so “ virtually,” being merely an-anticipation of- “ what will be or 
would be feeling under the immediate stimulus of the -object.” But 
of a “virtual” feeling, we can only repeat what we have said before 
of Mr. Spencer’s “potential states of consciousness.”§ To be but 

* ji. 44. f ii. p. 16., j 

t As there is no charm in capital letters; it is presumed that there is no difference 


between “ Feeling always presents” and « every feeling presents.” ° 
§ Contemporary Review for March, p. 757. 
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virtually felt, is not to be felt at all. If “ideal existence,” indeed, 
means what according to Mr. Lewes it means when “ideal” is equiva- 
lent to “imaged,” viz., “a feeling reproduced by an internal stimulus,” 
it is doubtless felt, but such a feeling there is no ground for distin guish- 
ing as “virtual” from the “actual” component. ‘There is no more | 
reason for saying that it is not “actually ” a feeling on account of the 


` particular character of the stimulus by which it is produced, than 


there would be for saying that a sound was not an actual feeling 
because produced through different organs from those of touch. But 
the case is quite different with the “ anticipation ” spoken of. The 


) judgment that a feeling will or would occur under a certain condition 


is not a whit more itself a feeling for the fact that without a past 
feeling it would not have been arrived at, and it is by such a judg- 
ment that we must mean to declare a feeling to be determined if we 
mean anything by saying that one aspect of it is ideal in the sense of 
being but virtually a feeling. ‘An “inference” of this kind is doubt- 
less “ illusory,” unless the feeling; of which the possibility under 
certain conditions is inferred, is one which can really so occur, but it, 
can only be through some hastiness of thought or expression that, 
having been described in one instance as an anticipation of what will 
or would be feeling, it is spoken of in the next as a reproduction of 
feelings. Ifthe feeling, of which I infer the occurrence, is reproduced 
in the inference, what remains to be anticipated? It will be answered, 


_ perhaps, that in inference a feeling is reproduced by “internal stimulus,” 


and that what is anticipated is that it will or would occur “ under the 
immediate stimulus of the object ;” but this view, while it introduces 
a feeling as “actual” as any other into that process of inference 
which is described as forming the -“ virtual” component of feeling, 
still leaves as characteristic of the process just that which is quite 


other than feeling—the distinction, namely, between the external and 


the internal, and the anticipation that what is now being produced by 


an internal stimulus will under certain conditions be produced by an 


external one. 

Thus in both the modes, in which Mr. Lewes presents it, the “ ideal” 
or “virtual” component of feeling eludes us. -“ It is neither fish nor 
flesh; a man knows not where to have it.” As imagined, according 


= to his account, it is as “actual” as any feeling can be. As inference, 


it is not properly a component of feeling at all, but a judgment, by 
which feeling'is determined, as to the conditions under which a feel- 
ing will recur. Nor is it merely in virtue of this “ideal” aspect that 
feeling, under Mr. Lewes’ treatment, gains the benefit of being its 
own opposite. The “actual” component itself is described':in a 
manner which renders it indistinguishable from the “ideal,” and it is, 
in truth, just this which leads to the confusion of calling the “ideal ” 
its reproduction. “Existence,” we are told, “is real when felt or 
perceived,” but a perceived existence, as we shall find from Mr. Lewes’ 
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account of it, in every case involves the “ aspect” here distinguished 

‘from it as the ideal from the real. That it does so, we do not dis- 
pute; but that it should do so and yet be no more than feeling, is 
quite another matter. To allow this is to exclude in limine the only 
valid idealism—that idealism which trusts, not to a guess about what 
is beyond experience, but to analysis of what is within it. If so much ; 
in experience—no less than all perceived or perceivable existence—is 
actual feeling, the difficulty will be, not to reduce the rest of it to the 
same description, but to understand in what sense any “ component” 
of it, in distinction from this “real” component, can be regarded as 
“ideal” at all. 

In examining Mr. Spencer’s doctrine about the relation between 
the “faint and vivid aggregates,” we have already kad occasion to 
call in question the identification of actual feeling with perceived 
existence.* To admit that every perceived fact is a relation to feel- 
ing or between feelings was not, we saw, to admit that it is a feeling 
or number of feelings, but, on the contrary, to deny it: and to say that 
perception is the cognizance of such relation was to say that it is not 
a feeling. This view we have now to make good against Mr. Lewes’ 
account of that “Logic of Feeling,” which, according to him, is not 
only the first stage in the construction of the “Cosmos of Experience,” 
but also that by which the complementary “Logic of Signs” itself 
must be verifiable, if it is to be other than illusory. The terms of this 
Logic of- Feeling, as he describes it, are undoubtedly perceived facts. 
Are they also, as he holds, feelings? 

At the risk of being charged with a repetition of super-subtle refine- 
ments, we must begin with recalling the essential distinction, which 
Mr. Lewes’ account of the “ Logic of Feeling” seems to ignore, be- 
tween a succession of feelings, qualified by correlative likeness and 
difference; and the consciousness of such succession and qualification. 
Let us suppose a feeling (a) to occur, and to be followed by another 
(b), and this by a third (0), and go on. Doubtless it is only from 
contrast, t.e. from correlative likeness and unlikeness to a, that b is 
what it is; while ¢ again derives its character from relation to b 
and through it toa. But that c should be determined by sequence 
on b, or this by sequence on a, is quite a different thing from either 
being a consciousness of the determination constituted by such a 
sequence. We have to deny of such a consciousness just what we 
have to assert of the feelings. They are sequent and contrasted. 
Sequence and contrast make them what they are. If it, on the other 

‘hand, were sequent úpon any one or all of them, it could not be present 
to them all, as it must be in order to be a consciousness of their 
relation: nor, if it were itself contrasted with any one of them or with 
each successively, could it reflect the contrast of each with the rest as 
a fact or objective relation.” Ahy one, then, who likes to call it 

i * CONTEMPORARY Review for March, pp. 746 ff. 
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“feeling” may do so, but, if he would avoid confusion, he must bear 
in mind that in using this term at once for events in the way of sense 
and for the consciousness, of relation between them le is using it in 
antagonistic meanings. ‘The probability, however, is that he will fail 
to do so. -He will allow himself to be deceived by his own language, 
and in speaking of perception or intelligence as “ feeling ”—a ‘feeling 
of the relations between, feelings ”—will assume it to be “no more 
than” the related feelings. He thus becomes a victim to a ‘fiction 
either of abstraction or of addition. He supposes feelings to yield 
either by repetition or as an abstract residuum a consciousness which, 
as we have seen, must be equally operative upon and other than each: 
of them in order to their becoming the materials which are supposed 
‘to yield it. ° 

It is such a confusion which, as it seems to us, “Feeling” generally 
represents in Mr. Lewes’ text, when it is dignified, with a capital letter. 
An origin is assigned to it which would only be really appropriate to 
events in the way of sense; and at the same time a function only 
appropriate to the consciousness of relation between such events. 
This appears in the following passage which gives the essence of the 
“Logic of Feeling :?’— | 

“We have not only Feeling, but the Logic of Feeling, or that primary 
operation of its Relativity by which differences are distinguished from resem- 
blances, as the necessary consequence of that process of neural grouping which 
is the physiological condition of feeling. . .-. or of that process of change. in 
the relations which is the psychological condition of feeling. That is to say, 
unless neural units are: grouped, and these units coalesce into other groups,’ 
there is no Sensation, no Perception, no Conception. Unless there be a change 
in the relations there can be no consciousness. ... Change,, movement, 
grouping, involve two terms of a relation: the point of departure and the 
point of arrival. When a present feeling changes, i.e: passes into another, the 
movement is an incorporation of the two. Hence the two are correlative. ... 
Although in one aspect every feeling. is particular and synthetic—being a 
group, an integral—it is nevertheless a synthesis of elements which analysis 


discloses as involving correlatives. To be felt or known as a distinct group, 
it must reflect its correlative from which it is distinguished ” (ii. 16, 17). 


Now what is the Feeling which possesses the “Relativity” here 
spoken of? . As that term scarcely explains itself, we have to examine 
the functions afterwards assigned to it, and to Feeling as that which 
possesses or exercises it. Itis apparently a consciousness of, contrast, 
of sequence, and of the combination of the sequent. It is a conscious- 
ness for which “a present feeling changes,” ie., passes into another, 
and for which there is thus constituted a “movement which is the in- 
corporation of the two.” From passages in the immediate sequel we 
learn further that it is a feeling which is the unity of discontinuous 
states, that in it consciousness-and the Cosmos are alike implicit, that 
in its varieties it contains our Universe, which it is “forced by the law 
of Relativity $o separate into object*and’ subject.” It is in short what 
Mr. Lewes elsewhere calls a “Feeling of the relations between 
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feelings.”* The question then arises whether the Feeling, to which 
such functions can be ascribed, is anything: which can rightly be 
called a necessary consequence of the “physiological” and “ psycho- 
logical” conditions spoken of in the above passages. . 

First as to the physiological condition. This, we are told, is “a 
process of neural grouping,” or “a grouping of neural units.” What 
then are the “neural units?” Are they the several nervous tremors 
which go to produce.a single sensuous impression, or are they single 
. impressions so produced? If: they are the former, they may perhaps 

, properly be said to be “grouped,” but their grouping will not account 
for the consciousness in question. Certain -tremors “ grouped ” will 
produce a specific event in the way of feeling, certain others grouped. 
will produce another such event. The two: groups may coalesce, but 
the:product can only be a third specific event in the way of feeling, 
not a consciousness which, retaining the two former feelings as distinct 
and equally present to itself, correlates them as a change or movement. 
It will be a related feeling—-related; that is-to say, on supposition of 
there being a permanent subject to render its relation to other feelings 
possible—not a “feeling” of relation. — - a 

Whether physiology properly knows of any grouping of neural 
units, or coalition of groups, but such as the-above, -may fairly be 
doubted. Let us suppose, however, that by the neural unit is meant 
not the single tremor but the single feeling. The question will then 
be how such units, in the absence of a unit other than them, but: to 
which they shall all be related, can be grouped at all; and, on sup- 
position that such grouping is possible, whether it would constitute 
the consciousness of relation required. It may be surmised that in the 
mind of many readers of Mr. Lewes, if not in his own, the failure to ask 
distinctly whether the neural unit means the single tremor or the 
single feeling has prevented these further questions from being raised. 
The admission that tremors group themselves in the sense of combining 
to produce a single feeling, is taken to carry with it the admission that 
feelings group themselves likewise. In truth it does nothing of the 
kind. The coalition of the several groups of neural tremors, which 
have produced feelings a, b,and c, may produce another feeling, d, but this 
does not imply that feeling d is a group formed of feelings b, c, and d. 
The supposition that feelings group themselves is at best only related 
to the doctrine of the grouping of neural tremors as an inference from 
it by analogy; and if the analogy is to hold good, the result of the 
grouping of feelings will be anything but such a consciousness as Mr. 
Lewes describes. It will be a further distinct feeling, supervening 
upon the feelings of which itis the combined effect, not that conscious- 
` ness of relation between them which implies their equal presence to it. 
Many neural tremors, no doubt, combine to produce one sensible effect, 


A . e 
* The question of its identity with the “‘ Psychoplasm,”’ which hold»such an important 
place in his system, will be considered later. 
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but they-do not survive as distinct tremors in the effect. The feeling 
which they produce is not composed of them. They are many; it is 
one. ‘The one is not also the many. It is not manifold in itself, but 
only so in virtue of the multiplicity of the tremors producing it. They 
are not one in themselves, but only so in virtue of the singleness of the 
feeling which is their result. If single feelings, then, are to be sup- 
' posed to group themselves analogously to that grouping of neural. 
tremors which yields a single feeling, the meaning must be that they 
jointly produce some single feeling other than themselves and one in 
which they do not, in their distinctness, survive—a feeling which is 
manifold not in itself, but in virtue of the multiplicity of its conditions, 
while the feelings producing it, on the other hand, will have no unity 
except as producing such a single effect. Whatever such a feeling 
might be, it clearly could not be that “feeling of the relations between. 
_ feelings ”—that consciousnéss of change from one feeling to another— 
which Mr. Lewes describes. To such consciousness the survival of the 
feelings in their distinctness is as necessary as the unifying principle 
which correlates them. It is not a further feeling, produced by or 
supervening upon a combination of other feelings, any more than it is 
those feelings by themselves. It is a consciousness for which they 
remain as manifold, yet as one in virtué of the subject, present to them 
throughout, for which they form a relation. 

We find then, that the “ physiological condition” of the “Logic of 
. Feeling ”—of feeling as the consciousness of relation between feelings 
—is one which ‘in no way helps to account for its ostensible result, or 
appears to do so only by being tacitly converted into it. We come next 
‘to its “psychological condition,” described as a “ process of change in, 
the relations.” The precise import of this expression is not made so clear 
as with such a writer as Mr. Lewes we should expect it torbe. He speaks. 
of the relations, but there is nothing to show decisively what he means. 
us to understand by them. Are they relations between neural tremors 
or between groups of these, or on the other hand relations between. 
the several feelings which these groups are supposed to constitute ? 
As it would seem that a co-ordination as well as a distinction between 
the physiological and psychological conditions is meant to be conveyed, 
we naturally understand the latter to consist in those successive dif- 
ferences of feeling which, in Mr. Lewes’ language, are the “ other side 
or aspect” of the “physiological condition,” formed by successive 
combinations of tremors. To have written “successive differences of | 
feeling,” however, in this context would have seriously interfered with. 
the plausibility of the passage. What sense, the reader would ask, can 
there be in saying that “ successive differences of feeling” are the con- 
dition, psychological or other, of feeling. The answer of course would | 
be that according to the general tenor of the passage, the “feeling,” 
which is said to be thus conditioned, isthe. consciousness of relations: 
between feelings’as distinct from the several successive feelings which | 
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are said to condition it. This being so, the use of the phrase 
“successive differences of feeling,” instead of “process of change in 
the relations,” at the cost of plausibility might have promoted clearness, 
for it would have brought to the front the sense in which “ feeling” 
must be understood throughout the account here given of its conditions. 
It might thus have prevented the equivocation of which advantage is 
virtually taken in the statement that the process of neural grouping is 
the physiological condition of feeling, where according to the context 
“feeling” must mean the consciousness of relation between feelings, 
whereas in truth, as we have seen, it is not this, but only successive 
differences of feeling, that the “neural process” can properly be said 
to condition. 

If then the statement that “the process of change in the relations 
is the psychological condition of feeling” is to be understood as 
meaning that the successive differences of feeling are the condition of 
the consciousness of relation between feelings, it is one with which 
we have already dealt inthe preceding paragraphs. The “ condition” 
in this case can be so at any rate only in a peculiar sense. It ‘is 
neither a constituent of that which it is said to condition, nor an 
event antecedent to it, nor a related object which determines it. The 
consciousness of succession or difference as a relation between certain 
feelings is not one made up either wholly or in part of those feelings. 
It must exclude from itself their diversity and succession in order to 
be the consciousness of it. It does not supervene upon their dis- 
appearance, but must be equally present to each of them in order 
to their correlation. It is not determined by them, but is the 
condition of the determination which they have for it. The account 
of the psychological condition of feeling then being inadmissible as 
thus understood, can it be taken in any different sense? Only, it would 
seem, if by “the process of change in the relations,” we understand 
not a manifold of successive events in the way of feeling, but the 
process which these events constitute for a unifying consciousness. 
This is probably the meaning which both Mr. Lewes and most of his 
readers really attach to the expression. If the question were fairly 
asked whether the sequence of feeling b upon feeling a, of feeling c 
upon b, and so on, sufficed to account for the “ Logic of Feeling,” as 
equivalent to the consciousness of relation between feelings, it would 
- most likely be answered in the negative. What is really supposed to 
account for it is the succession of feelings, interpreted by the subject of 
wt as a process of change. Such interpretation, however, presupposes 
just that consciousness of relation between feelings, through con- 
sciousness of a self, equally present to them all,‘ which is being 
ostensibly accounted for. The “psychological condition” has indeed 
become adequate to explain that which is said to be its necessary 
consequence, but only by being, taken in a sense in which it pre- 
supposes or is identical with it. ğ 
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The case then, as we have so far examined it, stands thus. It is- 
through the propositions that “the real is what is given in feeling,” 
that “experience is the registration of feeling,” that its sole “ content 
is feeling,” combined with the account of feeling as a necessary con- 
sequence of “the process of neural grouping,” that Mr. Lewes arrives at 


his physical psychogeny, and'through it deduces “our cosmos,” “the 


objective world which arises in experience,” from an “object which is 
not the other side of the subject, but the larger circle which includes 
it”’* In so doing he comes, though by a less rough and ready way, 
to the same conclusion as Mr. Spencer, who finds the “ objectivity” of 
the objéctive worldin its dependence on some matter or force, or some 
unknown source of matter and force, to which our consciousness 
testifies as an effect to its cause. Like Mr. Spencer he in effect 
answers affirmatively the question which we have put in the form— 
“Can the expérience of forcé be explained as a result.of force?”} This 
question, as we have seen, forms the true-test of what is popularly 
known as the’ derivation of mind from matter, ‘whether this takes the 
form; as with:Mr. Spencer, of a derivation of “objective ” experiences, 
on which the “subjective” in some way depend, from a “non-ego” 
independent of thought and manifesting itself as force or matter, or, 
as with Mr. Lewes himself, the form of an inclusion within an 
«“ object,” not relative to thought, of that world “objective” in another 
sense, which he admits to be a “differentiation of ‘existence due to. 
feeling and thought.” He answers the question affirmatively, but when 
we examine the propositions on which his answer rests, we find that, 
while each is in a sensé true enough in itself, they are not true in such 
a sense as will allow of their combination in the conclusion drawn 
from them. In that sense'in which it is true that all the content of 
experience is feeling, and that the real is what is given in feeling, it 
is not true that feeling is a necessary consequence of a process of 
neural grouping: The “feeling,” which can be properly said to be.a 
necessary consequence of such a process, means the successive occur- 
rence of feelings. On the other hand, the content of experience is 
only reducible to “feeling,” if “feeling” is taken to mean a continuous 
consciousness of facts, of which each consists in a feeling having 
occurred, or inthe possibility of its occurring, under certain conditions. 
The real again is only given in feeling, so far as this is equivalent to 
the perception of relation between feelings, and between the conditions : 
under which:they occur. But such connected consciousness of fact; 
such perception of relation, is just what the successive occurrence of, 
feelings is not, nor by itself can come to be. 

The- preceding paragraphs have not been written without a full 
sense that to most readers they will convey the impression of an 
attempt to dispose of Mr. Lewes’ philosophy by a short method which 
in fact only shows the writers ignorance of the functions now 


* See above p, 754. + See CONTEMPORARY Revizw for March, pp. 765, 768. 
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“ discovered” to belong to the psychoplasm or psychological medium. 
But for this ignorance, it'will be thought, it would not be so roundly 
asserted either that it is only a successive occurrence of feelings, in 
distinction from a consciousness of their relation, which can properly 
be treated as an effect of the process of neural grouping, or that the 
successive occurrence of the feelings cannot of itself become such a 
consciousness. Reasons, however, have been already given for this 
assertion. Let us see then whether there is anything in the doctrine 
of the “psychological medium,” as stated by Mr. Lewes, to detract 
from their cogency. Can this “medium,” as understood in any sense 
compatible with its physical derivation, or with its bemg directly or 
indirectly a result of force, either itself amount to an experience of 
force, or account for the transformation: of the successive occurrence 
of feelings, produced by nervous excitation, into such an experience. | 

To prevent misapprehension, we shall, before proceeding, quote the 
passages which best convey Mr. Lewes’ conception of the “medium :”— 


“ If instead of considering the whole vital organism, we consider solely its 
sensitive aspects and confine ourselves to the nervous system, we may repre- 
sent the molecular movements of the Bioplasm by the neural tremors of the 
Psychoplasm ; these tremors are what I term neural units, the raw material of 
consciousness ; the several neural groups formed by these units represent the 
. organized elements of tissues, the tissues, and the combinations of tissues into 
organs, and of organs into apparatus. The movements of the Bioplasm consti- 
tute vitality ; the movements of the Psychoflasm constitute sensibility. The 
forces of the cosmical medium which are transformed in the physiological 
medium build up ‘the organic structure, which in the various stages of its 
evolution reacts according to its statical conditions, themselves the result of pre- 
vious reactions. It is the same with what may be called the mental organism. 
Here also every phenomenon is the product of two factors, external and internal, 
impersonal and personal, objective and subjective. Viewing the internal factor 
solely in the light of feeling, we may say that the’ sentient material, out of 
which all the forms of consciousness are evolved, is the Psychoplasm incessantly 
fluctuating, incessantly renewed. Viewing this on the physiological side, it is 
the succession of neural tremors, variously combining into neural groups. 

“ An organism lives only in relation to its medium. What growth is, in the 
physical sense, that is experience in the psychical sense, viz., organic registration 
of assimilated material. The direct relation of the organism is to the internal 
medium, the indirect relation is to the cosmical medium..... We ‘have 
already spoken metaphorically of the Psychoplasm, or sentient material forming 
the psychological medium from which the soul derives its structure and powers. 
It is the mass of potential feeling derived from all the sensitive affections of the 
organism, not only of the individual, but, through heredity, of the ancestral 
organisms. All sensations; perceptions, emotions, volitions, are partly connate, 
partly acquired; partly the evolved products of the accumulated experiences 
of ancestors, and partly of the accumulated experiences of the individual, when 
each of these have left residua in the modifications of the structure..... 
_ We only know what is sufficiently like former experiences to become, so to 
speak, incorporated with them, assimilated by them... .. Were it not for 
this controlling effect of the established pathways, every excitation would be 
indefinitely irradiated throughout the whole organism; but a pathway once 
- established is the ready issue for any new excitation. The evolution of mind 
is the establishment of definite paths ; this is the mental organization fitting 
it for the reception of definite impressions, and their co-ordination with past 
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feelings. .... Through their registered modifications, facies once produced 
are capable of reproduction, and must always be reproduced, whenever the new 
excitation is discharged along the old channels. .... Hach excitation has to 
be assimilated—taken up into the psychological medium and transformed into 
a sensation or perception: a process that will depend on the psychostatical 
conditions at the time being... . . . We have seen how between the cosmos and 
consciousness there i is interposed a psychological medium, briefly designated by 
the term experience.” —Pròblems-of Life and Mind, vol. i. pp. 118—123. 


There are many difficulties arising out of the above passages, the 
consideration of which we shall for the present postpone. . We shall 
` not question the possibility of an “interposition between the cosmos 
and consciousness” of a medium which, according to the account 
given of it, is itself consciousness, and not only so, but a conseious-- 
ness in which (as we learn elsewhere) “the cosmos arises.” Nor shall 
we examine the significance, in a theory which leaves nothing to be 
the subject but the succession of feeling itself, of language which 
describes the phenomena of the mental organism as the product of 
“subjective and objective factors,” or feeling as the subjective side 
of that which objectively is neural process, Our present business 
is to ascertain the nature of the, experience which, in the words 
quoted, Mr. Lewes “psychogenetically” explains for us. On the one 
‘hand we find experience distinctly identified with the “ psychological 
medium” as “interposed between the cosmos and consciousness ;” on 
the other hand, we learn that this medium, “ viewed in the light of © 
feeling,” is “the sentient maferial, incessantly fluctuating, incessantly 
renewed, out of which all the forms of consciousness are evolved,” 
or “from which the soul derives its structure and powers;” that it is 
the “ mass of potential feeling derived from all the sensitive affections 
of the organism, not only of the individual, but, through heredity, of 
the ancestral organisms,” and that this again, “ viewed on the physio- 
logical side,” is the “ succession of neural tremors, variously combining 
mto neural groups.” i 

-Now is the experience, which this psychogenetic theory explains, 
really experience in that sense in which alone it can properly be said 
to be interposed between the cosmos and consciousness, as that in 
and through which there comes for consciousness to be a cosmos? 
Is it experience in that sense in which experience is said to constitute 
knowledge—that knowledge of which the development, according to 
Mr. Lewes, is the same thing as the development of the “known 
cosmos?”* Is it the experience, as to which Kant-asked what were the 
conditions of its possibility, or does the “psychogenetic” theory, when it 
professes to answer Kant’s question by a truer method, really leave it un- 
touched? Isit, in short, experience as a system of knowable relations— 
is it experience of a world and nature—at all? or does it differ from this 
with a difference as complete as that which has already been pointed 
out between a succession of feelings and a feeling of succession ? 

In regard to “ experience,” as in regard to “feeling,” it is perhaps 

* ii. c. 1, § 70. 
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needless to disclaim any pretension to prescribe an absolute right or 
wrong in the usage of the terms. All that is asked for is a clear 
recognition of the difference between experience as a sequence of 
impressions, each qualified by residua of those which have preceded it, 
‘and experience as the connected consciousness of one world of facts. 
It is for lack of it that the controversy between “ experientialists ” 
and their opponents has described so tedious a circle, entanglement in ` 
which is the sure mark of a philosopher who does not understand his 
business. Even in Kant himself, though the establishment of the dis- 
tinction is perhaps the most permanent intellectual conquest which he 
achieved, there remain ambiguities which might have been cleared 
away if it had been the beginning instead of the end of his Inquiry. 
He can scarcely be said himself to make clear the distinction between 
“empiische Begriffe,” which the Categories emphatically are not, and 
the “ Erfahrungs-Begriffe,” which as emphatically they are. In’ his 
denial of the “empirical” origin of mathematical truths, he uses lan- 
guage which is naturally understood to imply more than a denial of 
their origin in the sequence of Impressions, and to mean that they are 
not given in experience in that other sense in which, according to 
him, the Categories are conditions of its possibility. There is thus 
some excuse for that equivocation in regard to the meaning of expe- 
rience which the accepted refutations of him involve. These refuta- 
tions generally take one of two form® On the one hand, it is 
maintained that the primary truths of mathematics are abstractions 
from relations given in and with the simplest experience of facts; on 
the other, that the effects of repeated impressions may be so accumu- 
lated through hereditary transmission as to render certain associations 
of ideas at once connate and indissoluble to the individual. Both 
propositions may be true and valuable, but, as against Kant’s essential 
doctrine, neither is to the purpose, and it is only the ambiguity in 
regard to experience that prevents this from being seen. When the 
question relates to the derivability of mathematical truths from the 
sequence of impressions, it is not to the purpose to show that they are 
abstracted from an experience of facts, for the question as to the rela- 
tion of this experience to the sequence of impressions still remains to 
be answered, and is but a larger form of the question originally asked. 
As little is it to the purpose, when the problem is to ascertain the 
ultimate conditions of there being for consciousness an objective world, 
to be told of a process by which one feeling comes to excité the 
residuum of another instinctively and uniformly. It only seems to be 
to the purpose, because we take the associated feelings to be what 
they only come to be through relation to that consciousness of a 
world which we profess to account for by them. 

Bearing in mind, then, this ambiguity in regard to experience, let us 
be on our guard against being eñtangled in a further ambiguity when 
we speak of a psychological medium. One proper and definite sense 
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in which we may use’ this ‘phrase iis to express the conditions or 
“material? thr rough which certain forces come into such relation to a 
-gentient organism as to‘constitute.an actual feeling. These conditions 
are, in Mr. Lewes’. language, the:-medium to which the organism is 
directly related, as distinct from the, * Gosmical medium ” to which its 
relation is indirect. “The forces -of the. cosmical medium which are 
transformed in the physiological mediun build up the organic structure, 
which in the various stageés-of its.-evolution. reacts according to its 
statical conditions, themselves the result of. preyious reactions.” This 
“physiological” medium is- also., “psychological” in so far as that 
reaction ofthe organism, which it- conditions, constitutes feeling: It 
consists inthe “succession of neural tremors, variously.combining into 
neural groups,, and, according to-one mode ‘of expression, forming a 
“psychoplasm; incessantly fluctuating, incessantly renewed ;” accord- 
ing to another, “leaving residua in the modification of the structur e,” 
or “establishing definite paths” in it. From these, again, it results 
‘that: excitations, which, as proceeding from the -cosmical medium, re- 
main the same that they have been before, in relation 'to the psycho- 
logical medium come to produce: different reactions:;, in; other words, 
that new. feelings gradually arise upon the same'stimuli. - 

So far.all is clear, but it is also clear that the’ “medium” described 
is not. experience in either of the senses distinguished. above. Itis not 
the sequence.of impressions but part: of the series of conditions through 
‘which the sentient ‘or ganism comes'to-exercise the function. consisting 
in such sequence’ of impressions—a part distinguished.from another 
part, called the cosmical,-medium, as more directly related to the ' 
or ganism. or.its function. ~ Fhe function no doubt varies asthe medium 
and again ‘leaves residua, which. modify the medium. and: thr ough it 
the subsequent exercise of the function, but: to identify: them is to 
cancel the meaning..of the, language which we, use in calling one 
medium, the other function. On the principle, indèed, that any phe- 
nomenon is.the same as, or “another aspect of,” the sum of its 
conditions, it may..be urged that. the sequence’ of. impressions is in 
reality identical with the medium which conditions it. But to this we 
should reply that, in.the first place, when we speak of what the 
‘sequence of impressions really is, we have no right to restrict our- 
selves to the physical.conditions on which it: depends, as. ‘distinct from 
the further functions to which it- in turn is relative in ‘the. system of 
the ‘spiritual (or, if that phrase is objected to, of the distinctively 
human) life :: and,, secondly, that not all the conditions of the sequence 
of impressions are included in. the’ psychological medium, as: described 
by Mr. Lewes, but only such as remain .after exclusion of those 
belonging to the organism on the-one side, and the’ “cdsmical 
medium” on the other. He would’ tell us, no doubt, that thére is no 
real separation of organisni‘from medium, or of ‘one medium from the 
other, but he none the: less represents the relation of the paoe ee 
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medium to the organism and to the cosmos as one of interposition, and 
it is difficult to see what significance the phrase in question would 
retain if that representation were given up. 

So much for the identification of experience, understood as the 
mere sequence of impressions, with the-psychological medium. Taking 
it next according to the other meaning, as the connected conscious- 
ness of one world of facts, or as “the cosmos which arises in conscious- 
ness,” we readily admit that there: is a true and important sense in 
which this may be called a “psychological medium,” but not as the. 
medium of Mr. Lewes’ psychogenesis. The medium which he de- 
scribes 1s one through which “forces of thé cosmic medium” issue in 
the occurrence of feeling. ‘The medium which experience constitutes 
is one in which occurrences of feeling are transformed into the rela- 
tions of objects. It is that by-relation to which alone any feeling 
as it occurs becomes an intelligible fact, and apart from which it 
would be as insignificant as a letter not woven into the spelling of a 
word. We may not confuse the “medium” through which, given 
a transient feeling, there arises for intelligence a permanent fact— 
through which upon successive states of consciousness there super- 
venes a consciousness of that relation of succession which cannot be 
itself successive—with a medium which merely determines what at 
any moment the feeling—the transient, the successive—shall be. If 
function is relative to medium,. so is néedium to function. As the 
function consisting in the occurrence of feeling is wholly. different 
from that consisting in the perception of fact or relation—as just 
what must be asserted of the feeling as it occurs, viz., that it is suc- 
cessive, must be denied of the fact or relation and of the conscious- 
ness for which such fact or relation. exists—so the “medium” which 
conditions the latter function, though it may necessarily presuppose, 
must be wholly different from, that which conditions the former. If 
Mr. Lewes had adequately distinguished the functions, he would have 
been less ready to identify the medium formed by that experience 
which is equivalent to the world as so far known with the medium 
which “physiologically ” is neural process. 

We may be here met with the rejoinder that this distinction of 
functions is just the point at issue, which we agreed not to take as 
finally settled till the doctrine of the psychological medium had been 
examined. We undertook to examine it in order to see whether it 
warranted the identification of the succession of feelings with the 
consciousness of relations, and, through this, the physical derivation 
_ of the consciousness of force; and now, it might seem, we are 
assuming an antithesis between such succession and such conscious- 
ness in order to discredit the account given of the medium as a 
theory of experience. But in truth, the more we look into the matter, 
the more clear does it become that it is not an independent theory of 
neural process, based on physiological research, which has led Mr. 
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Lewes to regard this as apsychological medium in both the senses we 
have distinguished, and thus to identify the sequence of feelings with 
the experience of a world on the strength of their being alike implied 
in the neural medium; but that, conversely, his view of their identity 
has determined his view of the medium. It is thus that his account 
of the neural process, as a medium relative to the succession of feel- 
ings, becomes perplexed, as we have pointed out, by confusion of the 
medium with the function which it conditions, without becoming 
any the more tenable as an account of the experience through 
which “a cosmos arises’ in consciousness.” The neural medium | 
of the succession of feelings comes to be treated as if it were the 
succession itself, in order that it may do duty as that medium of 
knowledge which the succession of feelings is wrongly supposed to be. 
So long as the medium is neural process, determined by residua which 
the process has previously left in the shape of modifications of the 
organic structure—so ‘ong as the “ Psychoplasm” is the structure so 
modified and determining the nature of the ‘feeling which shall ensue 
upon any nervous excitation—we know what we are about. It 1s 
otherwise when feeling itself appears as the structure in which. modi- 
fications are registered,* and when the medium which determines 
what particular feeling shall ensue upon a given excitation is described 
as itself a “sentient material,” or “mass of potential feeling.” “‘Sen- 
tient material,” it is true, might mean only the material—the Aris- 
totelian tky—of sentience, “potential feeling” only the possibility— 
the Aristotelian Svvays—of feeling, and no one would dispute that the 
neural medium was such a material or possibility, requiring only the 
presence from moment to moment of certain excitations in order that 
from moment to moment the actuality of certain feelings mht ensue. . 
But it is clear from the context that something other than this is 
intended to be conveyed by “sentient material” and “potential 
feeling” in the passages quoted above. “Sentient material” is spoken 
of as that from which all the forms of consciousness are evolved, and 
this would be unmeaning unless it were regarded as itself an elemen- 
tary consciousness. Under “the mass of potential feeling,” again, are 
included by implication “sensations, perceptions, emotions, volitions.”T 
We have previously found how Mr. Lewes, by help of the phrase 
“virtual feeling,” is able to represent the knowledge that a feeling 
will occur under certain conditions as if it were itself a feeling. It is 
a like advantage which is here taken of the phrase “ potential feeling.” 
If it really means no more than possibility of feeling, to Mr. Lewes and 


* e Through their registered modifications, feelings once produced are capable of repro- 
duction.’ —Mr. Lewes, loc. cit. 

+ “ Viewing the internal factor solely in the light of feeling, we may say that the 
sentient material out of which all forms of consciousness are evolved is the Psychoplasm 
incessantly fluctuating, incessantly renewed.” ..,. “It (the Psychoplasm) is the 
mass of potential feeling derived from all the*sensitive affections of the organism, not 
only of the indivitiual, but, through heredity, of the ancestral organism. All sensations, 
perceptions, emotions, volitions, are partly connate, partly acquired,” &c., &e.—Loe. cit. 
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his readers it carries with it a nuance of meaning widely different. 
A possibility of feeling, in the sense explained above, is seen by any 
considerate person to be not a feeling at all, whereas a “ potential 
feeling” seems to be a feeling still. As applied to the neural medium 
it can indeed properly mean nothing but those modifications of organic 
structure which the neural process is incessantly producing and by 
which in turn it is being incessantly affected ; in other words, certain 
conditions of feeling which are not feelings at all. But itis evident 
that by Mr. Lewes himself its distinction from feeling is not recog- 
nized, and hence it forms the verbal “medium” between “ organic 
registration of assimilated material,” in the proper physical sense, and 
that fictitious registration of feeling which is supposed to constitute 
experience as the medium between the cosmos and consciousness. 
“ The mass of, potential feeling,” which can really mean nothing but 
the accumulation of the effects of nervous irritations in the structure 
organic to feeling, is interpreted as if it were somehow an accumula- 
tion of the feelings that have occurred through innumerable genera- 
tions. We have only then to convert feeling into the consciousness 
of relations between feelings, or of the fact that such a feeling’ occurs 
under such conditions—a process which Mr. Lewes will at any time 
perform without winking—and we have that accumulation of known 
facts which is experience. The identification of the medium which, 
“viewed on the physiological side, is the Succession of neural tremors,” 
with the medium into which any appearance has to be “taken up and 
assimilated,” in order to become a contribution to knowledge of a 
world, has been plausibly accomplished. 

In order then to test the truth of Mr. Lewes’ conception of the 
“psychological medium,” as, on the one hand, the succession of neural 
tremors, and, on the other, that experience through: which “the cosmos 
arises In consciousness,” we have only to ask ourselves what can 
really be meant by an accumulation of feelings. Feelings as such, 
or in and by themselves, can as little be accumulated as successive 
moments of time can coexist. Their accumulation or grouping may 
in truth bear either of two very different senses. It may mean that 
while each feeling, as such, is a passing event, the effects of their 
repeated occurrence remain in a progressive modification, continued 
through generations, of the structure organic to feeling. But when 
we speak of an accumulation of feelings we may have in view the 
quite different fact that from the passing event of sensation, through 
distinction from and relation to a self-conscious subject, there results 
for such a subject the permanent fact of its having occurred, which 
becomes further determined by relation to other facts thus progres- 
sively constituted; and that there thus arises the continuous system of 
phenomena,—none of them feelings, but each the recognized fact that 
a certain feeling occurs under ceftain conditions. Thissystem is what 
we call experience or the world of experience. Its continuity depends 
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on the unity of the self-conscious subject which, in the manner, ex- 
plained, has been constitutive of the connected phenomena, and thr ough’ 
continuous relation to which they are continuously related to each other. 

These two processes of accumulation have no real element of 
identity. It is true that feelings; qualified in a par ticular way as a 
result of the ‘former process (a), are the “material” transformed into 
the facts which are accumulated in the latter (6); but neither the . 
agent of this transformation and accurhilation, nor the manner of it, k 
have anything really in -common with the sentient or ganism or its 
progressivé niodification. The sentient or ganism is not in any proper 
sense the subject of the feelings to which it is organic. It is not con- 
scious of them as its feelings. If the expression may be pardoned, it 
is not an it for*itself at all, bût only for us. ` The apparatus of nerve 
and tissue has no unity’ for itself, but only for us, to whom it ‘presents 
itself as one in virtue of its function. Its unity means merely the 
combined action of many elements, in relation ‘to one irresoluble effect, 
viz. feeling; The conversion of successive feelings into an experience, 
on the other hand, implies a subject consciously relating them to itself, 
and at once rendering them a manifold (which in themselves, as 
successively vanishing, they are not) and unifying this manifold by 
means of that relation. Such a subject has or is the unity which, 
under the name of our understanding, enables us to find community of | 
function in the elements of the sentient organism, and which thus 
renders it, derivatively, one forus. To imagine an “ evolution” of the 
self-conscious subject from the gathered experience of the ‘sentient 
organism—an evolution of the unifying agent from that which it 
renders one—is the last’ form which the standing Borepov aporepov Of . 
empirical psychology has assumed. 

The gradual modification of the organism, again, , through the exer- 
cise of its function—through residual effects of nervous excitation 
upon the structure—is wholly unlike the growth of experience, as. 
equivalent to a development of the cosmos in consciousness. An 
accumulation of effects is no doubt implied 1 in the gradual change of 
organism. The accumulation, however, is not into a known system 
- of related facts, at once distinct and one in virtue of their relation, 
but into the possibility of a specific succession of feelings. The 
several events in the way of itritation and assimilation, which result in 
the development of an organism, do not survive in their severalty in 
the organism. Théy survive simply as this result, which means in the 
specific character of further processes of irritation and assimilation 
which take’their place. Now, the survival of a phenomenon or 
observed fact in an experience, if any “cosmos” is to arise out of the 
experience, must be just. the opposite of this—not a survival of it in 
another phenomenon into which it has disappeared, but a survival of 
it.in itself alongside of other phenomena, each of which in the unity 
of consciousness has its several existence, as qualifying and qualified 
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by all the rest. It is idle to talk of the one process as “evolved” from 
the other. To do so is to use the charm of a potent word to hide a 
confusion of thought. “Evolution,” it is to be presumed, always 
implies some identity as well as differentiation, some continuance of 
the material of évolution into the evolved product. But in the case 
before us there is no common element between the development 
through repeated sensation of the structure organic to sense and the 
development of consciousness in experience of facts; no continuance 
of the former process, under modifications, into the latter. And not 
only so, the evolved product, as by Mr. Lewes it is supposed to be— 
ie., the consciousness in which according to his admission through 
experience the universe arises—is the condition of there being as an 
object for us that, particular process of the universe, the accumulation 
of successive neural tremors in their progressive effect upon the 
organism, out of which it is supposed to be evolved. That which is 
evolved must be presupposed in order to the objective reality of the 
material or process out of which it is evolved. 

In seeking, however, to shut up the psychology of evolution in this 
paradoxical conclusion, we are perhaps travelling too fast. It cannot 
indeed be escaped except upon the view that “ objective reality” is to 
be ascribed to something else than the facts of experience or the 
cosmos which arises in consciousness; but this view, as we know, has a 
chamber to itself in Mr. Lewes’ philosophy from which it has not yet 
been finally dislodged.* For the present, it will be remembered, we 
are only dealing with the question whether tie experience or conscious- 
ness of force can be legitimately treated as being, through physical 
evolution, an effect of force ; not with the question whether, conversely, 
the existence of force must be regarded as dependent on self-conscious- 
ness.or thought; and it will not be till the latter question is reached 
that the meaning of objective reality, and the relation of objective 


` existence to existence for us, can be fully discussed. We are as yet 


concerned only with the equivocation to which the physical derivation 
of experience, under the name of psychological medium, owes its 
plausibility. In Mr. Lewes’ account of the process we have traced 
the equivocation under two forms. -It appears (1) in the assumption 
that the gradual modification of the structure organic to feeling— 
which may properly be regarded as an evolution of new possibilities 
of feeling—is an evolution of the “forms of consciousness” which 
constitute experience. It appears (2) in the identification, under cover 
of the phrase “organic registration of. assimilated: material,” of pro- 
cesses so absolutely different as, on the one hand, that survival in the 
sentient organism of the effects of past feelings which modifies the 
character of the feelings that succeed them, and, on the other hand, the 
incorporation into a system of known facts of a fact newly recognized 
as determining and determined by them; or, to vary the expression, 
* Above, p. 754. 
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in the confusion between the assimilation of a nervous excitation 
under conditions which determine the character of the corresponding 
feeling and the transformation of feeling into a perception of fact. 
Thus, having applied ourselves to the account of the “ psychological 
medium,” in order to see whether the transition from a succession of 
feelings, of which each is modified by its predecessors, to an expe- 
rience of an objective world, can explain itself—whether the factor, 
necessary to the transition and commonly called the mind, can be 
accounted for as a result of the succession—we find that in this 
account the difference between such succession and such experience 


_ is simply ignored, or hidden by an apparatus of ambiguous terms. An 


evolution of “mind” is indeed explained to us; an evolution of it by 
the “establishment of definite pathways,” which determine the radia- 
tion of nervous excitements; but it turns out not to be an evolution 


‘of mind in that sense in which we were in doubt whether it could 


properly be said to be physically evolved. It is an evolution of it not 
as the subject for which past feelings are present facts, and facts an 
intelligibly related whole, but as organic to a specific sequence of 
feelings. In like manner, under the title “law of signature,” an 
account of the “objective localization” of feelings—of a process by 
which each “acquires its place in the cosmos ”—is ostensibly offered 
us, but it turns out to be merely an explanation of the variation in the 
sequence of feeling, through variation in the grouping of neural units. 
We want to know how the sequence of feelings, in the absence of any 
agent not generated or evolved from it, can yield ‘anything so anti- 
thetic to itself as a consciousness of a cosmos in which sequent feelings 
have become “ objectively localized” facts; and by way of satisfac- 
tion we are told what amounts simply to this, that the change from 
one feeling to-another is as the change in the groups of neural units 


, to which they generally correspond. The physiological fact is no 


doubt interesting and important, but only an ignorantia elenchi can 
account for the tender of an explanation so little to the purpose. 

So far, then, the account of the psychological medium leaves us as 
we were. To the question, how from the known processes of the 
physical world can be derived the consciousness or experience or 
knowledge of those processes, it affords no answer. But here we may 
be properly reminded that Mr. Lewes recognizes “another kind of 
psychoplasm ” than that which we have hitherto been considering— 
the “medium” which he calls “ social.” ‘Our criticism, indeed, of the 
functions ascribed to the’ psychoplasm, has not been vitiated by our 
postponing the consideration of it in this other form, for itis already as 
mere psychological medium, apart from any social modification, that it 
is identified with experience in the sense examined. In another article, 
however, we, will consider the further office which Mr. Lewes ascribes 
to the “social medium” in the formation of our actual consciousness. 

T. H. GREEN. 


THE FUTURE OF JUDAISM. 


HE interest felt in the Jewish race and religion.seems to be on 
the increase. The article of Mr. Deutsch on the Talmud in the 
Quarterly Review ten years ago produced a strong desire ‘for further 
knowledge; and, though we suspect that few have ventured into that 
wilderness since their guide was removed, and that of those who have 
done so many must have regretted that they had not contented them- 
selves with having all the oases brought together instead of struggling 
through the ninety-nine per cent. of deep sand, yet the books relating 
to the Jews seem to multiply. Among the works noticed in this 
Review during the present year have been the publications of the 
Society of Hebrew Literature, Taylor’s “Sayings of the Hebrew 
Fathers,” Dr. Barclay’s “Selections from the Talmud,” Adler’s “Creed 
and Deed,” “The Jews in Relation to the Church and the World.” 
This list might.be largely supplemented by books such as Picciotto’s 
“Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History,” Benisch’s “Judaism Surveyed” 
{a series of public lectures given at St. George’s Hall), and Polano’s 
“Selections from the Talmud” (a cheap work, one of the Chandos 
Classics). But undoubtedly the most widespread stimulus to thought 
upon the subject was given when, two years ago, a Jew was made 
the hero of the most popular novel of the day. > 
In “Daniel Deronda” the whole interest of the last novel of the 
greatest novel-writer of the day is made to conver ge upon the 
character and fortunes of one who, though educated as an English 
Christian, discovers in the: bloom of manhood that he is of Jewish 
origin. The call which this discovery makes upon him, and for which 
the antecedent circumstances have sedulously prepared him, is ac- 
cepted as constituting a mission for the good of his people; and when 
we take leave of the hero and hig lovely Jewish bride they are leaving 
England on an expedition of inquiry, the goal of which ¢s the formation 
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of a nucleus in Palestine which may give to the scattered Jewish 
communities the consistency of national existence. 

We may take this as one of the greatest testimonies which could be 
given to the interest felt in modern Europe in the destiny of the Jews. 
Tt has hardly been responded to, perhaps, as the author expected, and 
has been looked upon by many critics as the mtrusion of a heterogene- 
ous element, which causes an artistic failure. But, whether a failure 
or otherwise, the exhibition of Jewish life and Jewish hopes is the 
secondary if not the primary aim of the book. It is indeed a device 
not unknown to novelists to bring in a few Jewish scenes to add a 
special flavour to the more ordinary staple of their intellectual repast ; 
but this is usually mere by-play. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, for instance, 
make us look at the Siege of Phalsburg from the household of the Jew 
Moise; but the mterest in Judaism which they evoke in us is merely 
such as we might feel in the room or the seat which we might occupy 
when looking at a spectacle outside. In Lord Beaconsfield’s novels, 
no doubt, Judaism is prominent enough. But it is mainly the pride of 
race which there makes itself felt, unaccompanied by any comprehen- 
sive philosophy. Paradoxes are plentiful, such as that God never 
spoke except to an Arab, that modem civilization is. despairing of 
itself and needs a regeneration from the East, that there is an Asian 
mystery to be solved. But there is no attempt to solve the mystery ; 
and, when we have read in “ Tancred” many ingenious speculations 
on the deepest problems,.only to find the whole cut short by the 
words with which the story ends, “The Duke and Duchess of Altamont 
had arrived at. Jerusalem,” we are tempted to think that the author, 
whose literary genius has dazzled us, is here, as in many of his political 
utterances, concealing his own lack of insight bebind the cloud with : 
which he finds his hearers glad to be surrounded. 

But in “Daniel Deronda” the Jewish matter is of direct and 
hardly secondary interest. It was a questionable criticism of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes upon the book, that modern novelists depart 
from their true office, that of interesting their readers in the play 
of character, when they introduce speculations belonging to a 
different part of the intellectual domain; for one of the chief func- 
tions of novelists is to bring vividly before us other regions of 
thought than our own; and some of the best work done by English 
novelists in our days has been to make us acquainted with un- 
accustomed phases of religious life. Our first interest, no doubt, 
is in the redemptive power exerted by the character of Deronda 
upon Gwendolin; but we cannot but reflect, and it.is meant that 
we should reflect, that this redemptive power is that of a Jew, and of 
a Jew who in the course of the narrative imbibes distinct convictions 
as, to the position of his racé and its religion in its’ bearing upon 
the destinies of mankind. When we add what has veen pointed 
out in an article Py Mr. Joseph Jacobs (ÑMacmillan’s Magazine, June, 
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1877), that not only is the outer life of Judaism depicted with singular 
accuracy, but that every touch of Jewish feeling indicates a profound 
acquaintance with the best historians of Judaism, such as Zunz, Gritz, 
and Geiger; and further that Mordecai, with all his aspirations, is so 
far from being an unreal or impossible personage, that he is a repro- 
duction from the very life of a Jewish philosopher and enthusiast 
whom Mr. George Lewes was accustomed to meet at just such a club 
as that at the Hand and Banner, and that all this is described in an 
article on Spinoza by Mr. Lewes in the Fortnightly Review for April, 
1866, —we cannot treat as mere poetic fiction, or as the mere instru- 
ment of a romancer for the exhibition of enthusiasm, the notions 
ascribed to Mordecai in reference to the future of Judaism. 

These notions involve two very definite beliefs; the belief in the 
permanent separation of Israel from the rest of mañħñkind, and the 
belief in their occupation of Palestine as a centre of national power. 
It may be added that it is implied that action in the direction thus 
indicated should be looked upon as imminent. These notions it is 
proposed now to discuss. 

There is great interest for all thoughtful minds in the problem of 
the future of religious communities ; and j in any such speculations the 
phenomena presented by the J ewish race must hold a foremost place, 
not only because of the surpassing interest of their tragic history, 
but also because of the example which they present of the power of 
the two factors of race and of religious conviction; and, in whatever 
way we regard the prophecies which are common to them and to us, 
we are bound to acknowledge that these prophecies, interpreted as a 
promise of good things to come for the Jews themselves, have been 
one of the main supports both of their nationality and of their faith. 

Nor is the question of the future of Judaism one of merely specu- 
lative interest. Our faith is concerned with it, for its solution is 
involved in the belief in the universal supremacy of Jesus Christ. It 
touches upon politics both general and national. In the breaking up 
of the Ottoman Empire, and the resettlement of its provinces, the 
future possession of Palestine may have to be determined. And the 
Prime Minister of England, who must have a principal share in any 
such resettlement, is one who, though a Christian, has always spoken 
of Christianity rather as the supplement or.second part of Judaism 
„than as the central world-fact to which Judaism is the humble ante- 
"cedent; one whose boasts of the inherent power of the Jewish race 
and paradoxical value for Eastern civilization raise in some minds the 
suspicion that he has other interests at heart in the Eastern Question 
besides those recognized by Englishmen. Connected with this is the 
feeling which found vent, through the pen of Mr. Goldwin Smith, in 
the pages of this Revmæw,* and which was thus described with 


* End of article on “England’s Abandoñment of the Protectorate of Turkey,” CONTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW for February, 1878. The ‘statements of Mr. Goldwif Smith that Jews 
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a view to its refutation in one of the London synagogues a short 
time since: “That the Jewish people, with their avowed. yearning 
towards the Holy Land, are incapable of regarding from a purely 
English standpoint questions affecting. British interests, or the interests 
of humanity at large, but judge events unconsciously by the light | 
of their own religious hopes, and are therefore unfit to be trusted 
with the right of citizenship.” It cannot be denied that, in the 
Eastern Question, the great mass of the English Jews have been 
guided by Jewish sympathies, and that, because the Jews have been 
ill-treated in Russia and Roumania, and well treated by the Porte, they 
have wished that Bulgaria and Bosnia should remain subject to the 
Porte, notwithstanding the Porte’s misrule. Turning from political to 
social matters, we find ourselves daily in contact with Jews who, by 
their wealth, thelr ener gy, and their beneficence, have earned a high 
position among us; and questions relating to intimacy, to co-opera- 
tion, to prance: arise, and probably will arise more frequently 
in future. Christian people also can hardly fail to ask themselves 
whether they ought to make direct efforts for the conversion of their 
Jewish neighbours, and, if the answer be in the negative, on what 
grounds of Christian principle they should refrain from such efforts. 
The discussion on which we now enter will, we hope, throw light’ 
upon all these questions, which make the future of Judaism both 
inter esting and important. e 

It is proposed first to state the belief which forms the subject of 
tbis discussion, and then to deal 'separately with its two articles—the 
return of the Jews to Palestine, and the permanence of Judaism as a 
separate race and religion. 


we de 


“ Nothing is more natural,” says a Jewish preacher, “ than that hopes resting 
on such passages of Scripture as ‘The redeemed of the Lord shall return and 
come with singing unto Zion’ should have found expression in prayerful utter- 
ances, more especially at times when the vanishing past has contrasted very 
painfully with the ignominy and suffering which the nation endured. In this 
way our Liturgy has become filled with yearnings towards the ancient country 
‘of our pina, the territory associated with all the most illustrious periods of 
our history.’ 


As a sample of these prayers the following may be quoted :*— 


“ Because we have sinned against thee, O Lord our God, and the God of our 
fathers, our city hath been made desolate and our sanctuary laid waste, our 


cannot be patriots, and that their God is a Tribal not a Universal God, have excited a 
strong feeling in the Jewish communities both in England and Germany, and have evoked 
replies in the Nineteenth Century for April (“Can Jews be Patriots ?”” by Rabbi Hermann 
Adler), and in the leading articles of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums for March 5 
and 12. Mr. Goldwin Smith has replied to Dr. Adler in the Nineteenth Century for May. 
The questions on which this controversy turns will be touched upon indirectly in the 
later pages of the present article. 

* From the Additional Service for the New Meon if‘on Sabbath: Forms of Prayer for 

the West London Synagogue, p. 103. 
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glory hath been banished, and all the excellency withdrawn from thy holy 
temple, which was our life, so that we are unable to bring our offering unto 
thee; and we have no priest to perform the atonement for us. May it be thy 
will, O Lord our God, and the God of our fathers, to conduct us with joy into 
our own land, and establish us in our own territories, that we may there in thy 
presence perform the offerings enjoined upon us, the continual offerings according 
to their order, and the additional offerings according to their institution.” 


A few, it is well known, of whom Sir Moses Montefiore is the repre- 
sentative, expect that the Return will soon come to pass. Others 
again, like Professor Marks, several of whose published sermons bear 
upon the subject, consider that the hope of the Return should be 
cherished as that of a very distant event, to be fulfilled, possibly, after 
thousands of years; that it belongs to the age of the Messiah, which is 
probably very distant; and that the changes which, according to the 
prophecies, will accompany it are so great, that the hope relates to 
another order of things, and can have no bearing on present action. 

The hope, then, is there, though mostly in a feeble and latent state. 
But the Jews, with very few exceptions, hold fast to their special 
customs, and worship, and the separateness of their race ; and, when 
this separateness is maintained, there is always a soil prepared from 
which, under favouring circumstances, some political movement may 
spring. 

Such a political movement is that which is advocated by the 
philosophic enthusiast, Mordecai, whose eideas Daniel Deronda is to 
disseminate :— 


“The soul of the people,” he says, “may seem to be dying, for want of 
common action. But who shall say, The fountain of their life is dried up, they 
shall for ever cease to be a nation? Who shall say it? Not he who feels the 
life of his people stirring within his own.” 


And again :— 


“Jn the multitudes of the ignorant on three continents who observe our 
rites and make a confession of the Divine Unity, the soul of Judaism is not 
dead. Revive the organic centre; let the unity of Israel, which has, made the 
growth and form of its religion, be an outward reality. Looking towards a 
land and a polity, our dispersed people in all the ends of the earth may share 
the dignity of a national life which has a voice among the peoples of the East 
and West.” i 


We need hardly recall the fact that these hopes correspond with 
the expectations entertained by a large class of Christians, who connect 
with a Millennium, or state of earthly blessedness, the restoration of 
the Jews as a highly honoured and influential nation, through whom 
religious truth will bé spread through the world. If we are repelled by 
the bald literalism on which these expectations are often grounded, we 
cannot deny that a sounder view of prophecy might still encourage a 
similar hope, and that the longings which lay deep in the souls of the 
prophets may receive their fulfilment, not only in the ultimate pre- 
. valence of religious truths transmitted through Israel tô mankind, but 
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also as to those national hopes which have survived so many changes 
in the course of their unique history. 

To those also who look at the future from other points of view, the 
restoration of the Jews has often seemed a probable and desirable . ` 
event. The late Mr. Maurice on the'one hand, leading men among 
‘the Positivists on- the other, have expressed this opinion. The sen- 
timent expressed in the line, 


« And the dead nations never live again,” 


has appeared to them emphatically untrue. A great history has 
seemed to them to deserve the recognition of mankind; and the sen- 
timent which has re-created Greece and Italy will, they believe, in 
due time insist upon the reinstatement of the nation of Israel. 

The other part of the belief, that, namely, which maintains that the 
Jews, as a separate race, have a religious mission to mankind, is more 
strongly held among the Jews themselves, though less readily ac- 
cepted by others. “ Judaism,” says the sermon from which an extract 
has been given above, and the author of which does not believe in 
- the Returm, “is a religion and a race. Itis a system of elementary 
religious truths, plus-the only thing which distinguishes it from other 
yeligions—the belief that these truths are destined to be preserved 
through the purity of the race.” The Jewish teachers point to the 
standing marvel of the preseryation of their nation through dispersion 
and persecution, and ask whether it is possible to believe that this 
preservation is without significance to the religious future of mankind. 
They point to the permanence of their belief and institutions, while 
Mohammedanism, which sprang from them, is waning, and Christianity 
has undergone all kinds of changes. They consider that the witness 
which they bear to the unity of the Godhead is as needful in the 
presence of Greek and Latin Christianity, and of the complicated 
theology even of Protestant Churches, as it was in the presence of 
Greek or Roman or Oriental idolatry ; and, further, that they are the 
chosen witnesses whose affirmation, guaranteed by their history, will 
alone prove steadfast against modern unbelief. So strongly is this 
conviction rooted that Dr. Benisch, a Jewish teacher of great learnmg 
and liberality, has proposed, at the close of his lectures on Judaism, 
that this belief in. the mission of the race should once more take form 
in distinct institutions. He proposes that a Sanhedrin should again be 
formed for the spiritual guidance of the Jews throughout the world, and 
that, their rising spiritual supremacy being thus ensured, the order of 
Proselytes of the Gate should be revived. Thus we have a kind of high- 
water marl of Jewish hopes—the prospect of a world bound together 
by the faith of Israel, and the Jews as the typical representatives and 
ministers of this faith, surrounded by the other nations as proselytes. 

To what extent is it likely that the hopes we have described will 
be realized? an'd what must be our attitude in reference to them? 


~ 
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First, as regards a possible return to Palestine. a 

It must be confessed that the mass of the Jews do not practically 
cherish any such hope. To.the oppressed it isa hope; to the enthusiast 
a dream; to most Jews a form of speech; to some a thing to be 
regretted and put aside. It has been already pointed out that in men 
like Professor Marks, though ‘the belief is still spoken of, it is com- 
pletely and confessedly uninfluential. To say that an outward event 
will probably come to pass many hundred years hence, but that it is 
so remote as to have no practical bearing on present action, is almost 
to surrender it. And by many it is actually surrendered. In the 
sermon before quoted a regret is expressed that prayers for the 
Return are found in the Jewish Liturgy. The hope was natural, says 
the preacher, to those who, during the oppression of the middle ages, 
looked back with longing to their ancient glory. “It was a memory 
which translated itself into a hope.” But he adds emphatically of the 
English Jews of the present day :— 


“This is their country, and would probably remain so if Palestine were 
restored to-morrow to the possession of the Eastern Jews. ... . The nation- 
ality of Judaism is a memory ; and, taking the word nationality in its ordinary 
material sense, I do not hesitate to say that to the majority of Jews of 
Western Europe it is no longer a hope.” ° 


Is it likelý that the memory should again become a hope? At first 
sight almost everything points to the opposite conclusion. The hope 
was bred and sustained by persecution and social prejudice. But 
persecution has gone in Western Europe, and will soon go, we hope, 
in Russia, Galicia, and Roumania. Social prejudice also is doomed. 
The Jews, moreover, are ‘wonderfully and increasingly prosperous in 
Western Europe. And it must be observed that these happier condi- 
tions of their life are comparatively new. It is little more than a 
hundred years since Bills for the Naturalization of the Jews in 
England were thrown out with vehement clamour ; and the time is 
well within our own memory. when they were admitted to seats in 
Parliament. It would seem that, with the complete enjoyment of the 
rights of citizens, they must take root more firmly year by year, and 
have less desire to return to Palestine. ; 3 

When, further, we examine the expectation of the Return, as put 
into the mouth of Mordecai, we find its main support to he’ very 
questionable. It supposes that the possession of Palestine would give 
a fulcxum from which the Jewish nation might move the world. But 
is it true that the fact of having a centre of material power would add 
to the'moral force of Judaism? The sermon already quoted says 
rightly :— 


“ Judaism, as a primeval and everlasting faith, would be enfeebled rather 
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than strengthehed if, as a state religion, it should become chiefly associated 
with the more than doubtful practices of modern statecraft. Such are not the 
aspirations of modern Jews! . . . How inadequate a realization of the prophets’ © 
dreams would be the establishment of a petty kingdom in Judea, with all the 
props and surroundings of minor states.” 


And yet there is anotherside to these reasonings. The changes 
which have occurred during this century forbid us to look at-the 
present distribution of population or conditions of influence as final. 
Palestine has hitherto been to England and to Europe a land of 
merely sentimental interest, such as ‘Egypt was before Napoleon cast 
his eyes upon it. But Egypt means something very different from 
this now. What if the intercourse of Europe with India and China 
should be multiplied ten times, and that with Australia still more? 
What if Palestint be enlarged into Syria? and if the Euphrates Valley 
become the chief line of transit between Europe and the East? Who 
can say that the families of English Jews, who two centuries ago were 
, Spanish or German, may not, two centuries or less than one century 
hence, find Palestine as advantageous, socially and politically, as it is 
now the contrary? Who can say that, in the natural, or Providential, 
course of events, they may not be foremost in carrying the good things 
of the West to the East, as they were formerly in bringing the good 
things of the East to the West? 

Nor is it at all certain that the possession of political autonomy will 
not prove in future times a valuable, possibly an indispensable adjunct 
to a great religious power. At present the fashion is (and among the - 
Jews as much as others) to speak of religious influence as a separate 
spiritual force. But for those who look upon religion as concerned. 
not only with the relations of men to God, but also with all the 
relations of men among themselves, the sphere of politics must pass 
more atid more into that of religion; and no religion can be complete 
- which does not present the spectacle of a community living out all its 
relations, both private and public, in harmony with its divine principle. 
Nor can much stress be laid upon the supposed Jewish state being a 
small state. It would not be small if it embraced all Syria to the 
Euphrates; and in the era of peace which we may reasonably expect 
when the boundary lines of the nations have been settled and political 
freedom is universal, the mere size of a nation will be of little import- 
ance in comparison with its eminence .in the arts of peace and.in the 
righteousness of its internal relations. i 

Those, therefore, who look upon Judaism as a permanent religious 
system, which works necessarily through the agency of a peculiar 
race, cannot be held to be merely dreaming if they hope for a national 
centre in Palestine as at least a distant probability. 

But is this permanence of Judaism as a religion and as a separate 
race to be ẹxpected?, This question remains to be discussed. 


e 
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A few years ago the Bishop of Exeter was accused of a certain 
irreverence because, in his paper in the “Essays and’ Reviews,” 
he ascribed the permanence of the Jewish race to a certain toughness 
of nature. But, whether it was irreverent or not, the expression was 
most appropriate. It exactly expresses the quality which has enabled 
the race to resist all the violence by which it has been compressed 
and bent, and the subtler influences by which it might have been 
decomposed. That which in a lower sphere shows itself as a 
proverbial obstinacy becomes in the higher minds a noble steadfast- 
ness, and it is this steadfastness which extorts our admiration in 
Jewish history since the Dispersion. The simple faith in the Divine 
unity, the peculiar customs which bind the modern Jew to Moses, 
above all the intense feeling of race, endure now as in the earliest 
times in the family of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Not only has the 
nation passed through ordeals to which any other would infallibly 
have succumbed,—the violence of persecution, the slow fretting of 
disabilities, the grinding of exactions, above all the solvent of a 
dispersion among other races,—but individuals and families have held 
fast under the strangest trials. In Spain, when the Inquisition was 
forcing all Jews to become Christians, it had a yet more difficult task 
in detecting those who, under the name of. New Christians, were 
secretly Jews; and families which had lived on for generations, or even 
centuries, as Christians, and who had had members in the priesthood 
and the episcopate, have been known to emigrate to Holland or to 
Morocco, and there to declare themselves Jews. 

Even -among those who have yielded to non-Judaic influences, the 
process has often been incomplete and subject to reversal. Two or 
three instances may bring this before us. Sampson Gideon, the 
Jewish capitalist of the last century, who was a friend of Sir R. 
Walpole, and whose vast resources placed at the disposal of the 
Government in 1745 greatly conduced to the suppression of the 
Scotch rebellion, first changed his name from Abudiente to the more 
English-sounding name of Gideon, and then left the synagogue and 
had his son brought up-as a Christian. This son was made a baronet 
for his father’s services while still a boy at Eton, and was subsequently 
created, Lord Eardley. The father exercised great influence; his 
_ wealth, his high spirit, his princely house at Belvidere, his familiarity 

with the great men of his time, made him a leading man in English 
society. But he constantly used his influence to promote the interests 
of the Jews. His charities towards them were boundless; and when 
he died, a Jew who had been his friend rose in the synagogue and 
declared that Sampson Gidepn, otherwise Abudiente, had never 
ceased to be a Jew; that he had paid the annual cofttribution to the 
synagogue in the name of Peloni Almoni; that he now claimed, ° 
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through the speaker, the right of burial in the Jewish cemetery at 
Mile End; and that he had left the sum of one thousand pounds to 
the synagogue on condition that the Essaba, or Prayer for the Dead, 
should be said for him every year at the Feast of the Expiation. 

Similar cases have been known in the present day. A Jewish 
Rabbi was staying a few years ago at a hotel on the Continent, when 
he received a message from the English chaplain that he earnestly 
wished to see him. He found him to be one whom he had known 
in England as a clergyman converted from Judaism, and he saw that 
he was very ill and in great distress of mind. When he had sat down 
by his bed, the clergyman said to. him, “ { shall die to-morrow; and I 
entreat you to come and read to me, as I pass away, the sixth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, which contains the words, ‘Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.’ I beg you also to read the burial service of 
the Jews over my grave.” He refused the latter request, but acceded 
to the former; and the clergyman had his dying moments soothed 
by hearing the great confession of his race Di the lips of the 
Jewish Rabbi. 

Even the kind of fascination supposed to je ‘exercised on Daniel 
Deronda by the old Jew in the synagogue at Frankfort, or by Mor- 
decai, and the readiness with which he obeys the call which his origin 
when revealed makes upon hin, appear to be true to nature. There 
are known instances of this atavism, or reverting to the original type, 
in Jews who have been brought up as Christians. A son of Jewish 
parents who had embraced Christianity was baptized as an infant, 
and br ought up as a Christian. He entered the army, and, while in 
foreign service, his mind was by accident directed to the history of 
_ Judaism. The facts of that history combined with the knowledge of 

his Jewish origin wrought so powerfully upon him that he determined 

at last, against the natural feeling of ‘his brother officers, against the 

wish of his parents, against the opinion even of some of his Jewish 

relations, who thought that parental authority should be obeyed, to 

make a profession of Judaism. He went through the initiatory rites 

in the very place where he had been originally baptized, and has since 

been known for the strictness of his compliance with all the traditional 
observances of his race. 

Even Jews who are inclined to scepticism are usually very unwilling 
to break away from the family customs which have a religious sanc- 
tion. Persons who are themselves by no means strict in their observ- 
ances will have Hebrew taught to their children, sé that they may 
read the Old Testament and follow the liturgical services in the 
language of their fathers. The institutions which maintain the Jewish 
poor, such as the Jewish Hospital at Norwood, the Jewish schools in 
Whitechapel, the Jewish Board of Guar dians, are maintained with 
the utmost zeal.and liberality. The poorer Jews hold together with 

- extreme tenacity; and, often not without reason, look down upon 
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their Gentile neighbours as their inferiors in race and morality. In 
Whitechapel the London School Board has found it necessary to yield 
to this spirit so ‘far as to' appoint a Jewish teacher and to have Hebrew 
taught in their school. The Jewish worship is kept up spontaneously ; 
every little band of immigrants from Germany or Poland has its own 
synagogue, so that there are some fifty of these institutions in London; 
while the wealthier synagogues allow their members to be rated for 
the good of the poorer parts of the community to such an extent 
that the payments for their better seats amount to from £10 to £15 a 
year. How feeble in comparison with this power of cohesion and 
endurance is that shown even by the Roman Catholics as a sect, or the 
Irish as a nationality. 
Nor does this “ toughness” imply mere immobilitye It is quite con- 
sistent with pliability and the power of progress. The Jews have 
adapted themselves very readily to the ways of Christian nations, and 
‘there are probably no better citizens or more public-spirited men in 
‘the countries of their adoption than the higher classes of Jews in 
Western Europe. Nor is there any reason why a Jew should not be 
a patriot. The interests of Judaism are not, like those of the Papacy, 
inconsistent with human progress. Although the Jews maintain very 
rigidly the more important of their national. customs, they have 
allowed to fall into desuetude those which the requirements of modern 
society have made impossible ox. highly inconvenient. Dr. Benisch 
maintains that many of the Mosaic customs were never rigidly acted 
on, that the Rabbis authoritatively dispensed with many others which 
it was difficult for Jews living among Gentiles to observe, and that 
this process may in time be carried very much further. Indeed it 
seems that private judgment is now allowed an almost boundless 
discretion. But still the sense of race remains supreme, and preserves 
the separateness of the community, guarded as it is by the prohibition 
of intermarriage, which, notwithstanding a few recent examples to 
the contrary, is all but universally complied -with. 

‘Ought we then to look upon this determined separateness as merely 
a fortuitous result of former prejudices on both sides, or, again, as 
merely an agglutinative proclivity of the race? Or must we believe 
in the Jews’ own belief, that there is a purpose and a Providence in it 
—that they have been kept separate as the chosen witnesses of the 


truth of the Divine Unity?’ It can hardly be denied that, as a matter 


of fact, they have been witnesses of this truth, and that the presence 
of the Jewish factor in religious history has been a constant protest 
against superstition and the multiplication of dogmas. Each religious 
thinker who could rise at all to independent conviction has had to 
take account of a system of severe simplicity of belief and worship. 
Boccaccio’s story, reproduced by Lessing in “Nathan der Weise,” of the 
three rings worn by three brothers, the exact likeness,of which made 


r 


it impossible to tell which was the real talisman, exhibits Judaism » 


- 
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and Islamism as competitors with the Christianity of that day iù the 
‘minds of thoughtful men ; and his other story of the pious Christian, 
whose Jewish friend only yielded to his solicitations and became a 
Christian after seeing the court of Rome, and arguing that Christianity, 
had it not been Divine, could never have survived the, monstrous 
wickedness of its chief ministers} is a mocking testimony to the same 
thing. The influence of the Talmud is said by Emanuel Deutsch to 
be traceable throughout the history of medieval thought by the con- 
stant demands of fanatics that it should be burnt; and in the revival 
of learning the Humanists made it their battle cry, and under the name 
of Talmutphili warred against the bondage of the schools and the 
Church. Nor has the influence of Judaism by any means ceased in 
modern times. The feeling of the Jews in Poland towards the degraded 
Catholicism around them is thus described by the late Ridley Herschel, 
a Polish Jew converted to Christianity :— -r 


i » 


“Those who have only seen Popery in the modified formin which it is forced 
to appear, in England cannot have adequate conceptions of the impression its 
superstitious rites make on the mind of Jews in countries where these rites 
are publicly exhibited. ... The eye of the Jew is everywhere offended by 
the sight of images; in the streets, outside the churches, in the highways ; 
and he is from time to time scandalized by public processions in which images 
are carried, not only with pomp and parade but with every mark of devout 
adoration. I shall not stop to‘inquire whether thepoor ignorant Papist really 
worships the wooden idol, but c@rtainly to the Jew he appears to do so. Per- 
sons have frequently said to me, ‘Is it not wonderful that the Jews should still 
remain blind to the truth of the Gospel, with the light’of Christianity shining 
around them?’ O my friend, what is the light beheld by a Polish -or a 
Russian Jew? He sees at the meeting of two roads a crucifix with a rude 
and disgusting image as large as life, he seés the passers-by devoutly kneel 
before it, pray to it, kiss it, pay it all those outward marks of adoration which 
the Word of God tells him are only due to the invisible Jehovah. Is this the 
light of Christianity? Or is it wonderful that he should refuse to fall down 
and worship the wooden God of the Christians ? ” 


But has not this mission of protest against idolatry been exhausted ? 
Is there anything for it still to do in a Protestant country? It would 
' be a rash thing to say that no such protest is needed, when Christi- 
anity is in many quarters a matter of complicated dogmas, by which 
the entrance into the kingdom of God is barred, and when on these 
dogmas such- growths as Romanism and Ritualism rise or are. 'main- 


tained. The spectacle of a community with a high morality, and a - 


faith of rugged and extreme simplicity, may justly be considered as a 
Providential antidote to the excess of Aberglaube. It is said that 
' many of those who, like Mr. Voysey, revolted from the Church on 


r 
* 


account of its dogmatism, have found themselves at one with some of ' 


the mbre liberal sections of the Jews; and, although the alliance may 
not be quite legitimate which gives rise to periodical attacks in a 
_ Jewish newspaper upon certain forms of Christianity, yet it cannot be 
deemed unnatural, perhaps hardly, other than beneficial. 
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But if this kind of side influence of Judaism upon Christian life and 
ideas be admitted, it is necessary to point out also that Judaism has 
itself been greatly modified by its contact with Western civilization. 
The difference between the old Rabbinical Judaism and that of the 
Reformed congregations in England and Germany is described by the 
Jews themselves as about equal, to that between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. “God help us,” said a Jewish teacher to the 
present writer, in speaking of the possibility of a return to Palestine, 
“if our nation returns there to be governed by the Rabbinical laws !” 
It is well known that in Germany some of the Reformed congregations 
have their service in German instead of Hebrew, and observe the 
Sunday instead’ of Saturday. Nor is there any reason why this 
emancipation from a rigid system of casuistry and ceremonialism 
should not go on till nothing remains to make a barrier between Jew 
and Gentile except that which marks a real difference of creed, or is 
retained for the avowed purpose of perpetuating distinctness of race. 

There are two powerful influences which draw men together in our 
modern society, and which become more and more a part of religion. 
One of these is literature, the otlier social and political life. The 
Jewish race opens itself out freely to both these influences, It has, 
no doubt, a certain literature of its own, but not probably more exten- 
sive than that of several of the religious sects, and not more repellent 
to the ordinary Christian mind than that say, of the Swedenborgians. 
The Talmud is practically as completely a thing of the pastto the modern 
Jew as the Summa Theologix is to the modern Christian. But the 
history, the poetry, the philosophy, even the biography of a Christian 
nation, is as much the inheritance of its Jewish as of its Gentile 
members; and the influence of literature upon morals and religion 
grows with the growth of education. It is a solvent of all systems 
and creeds, and the bond of their higher unity. And the same may 
be said, even ina higher degree, of social and political hfe; for the 
relations of men to one another, whether as individuals or in classes 
and communities, cannot be dissociated from religion. It is as truly a 
part of religion as is the worship of God. When men find themselves 
constantly pursuing side by side the same philanthropic objects, 
acting together as members of the same societies, speaking out and 
sharing together their deepest convictions on questions of vast 
importance to themselves and their fellow-men; when they have 
struggled side by side and on the same ground for the success of 
some great cause, and have come to adopt the same standard of 
moral judgment, it is hardly possible that these men should be truly 
said to be of different religions. Man is the image of God; and, if 
our feelings and attitude towards men are the same, our feelings and 
attitude towards God cannot really be dissimilar. ° 


“In the common axioms of life,” says Professor Marke, “indirect and 
involuntary evidence is borne to the great dee's which Judaism has wrought œ 
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rin the:moral world; and in no ‘instance, perhaps; is'it more marked than in the 
‘expression, ‘a good Christian, so generally employed to. designate a worthy 
“child-6f God. Now what- does “a good Christian” imply in the common '‘accep- 
, tation of the'term? . Does itimean a man who subscribes to the’ theological 
articles peculiar, to Christianity, and of which no ‘account is taken in the Jewish 
system? We think not. It rather implies a man who is just, merciful, bene- 
‘volent, and‘consciéntious ;' a mari who is thoroughly imbued ‘with the spirit’ of 
‘the Decalogue.” -- a, See 7 n i 


No: Christian ‘can, of: course, wish fo diminish the authority of the 
‘Decalogue.:« His only: wish .will be that the .Decalogue may be 
observed in the spiritual sense. given to, it in the Sermon on ‘the 
Mount, and in.the Parables, of our Lord. It is quite certain that, 
„among modern Jews, no one would wish it to be observed in any dif- 
ferent sense. ‘The formal, external, hypocritical observance of the 
Jaw would be as abhorrent to them as to us. And it can hardly be 
denied that:in the change from a formal, narrow, fanatical Rabbinism 
, to.a religion of universal benevolence, the influence of the Christian 
„expression of the law, and: above all of the Christian doctrine of self- 
sacrifice, has been powerfully felt. Evidently, on the human side, a 
good Jew and a good Christian are coming to mean the same thing. 
Are the two.theologies. then such as permanently to. maintain the 
‘separation? Is: it hopeless to find*any reconciliation between the 
mother and, the ,datighter religion:? So long as they stood apart as 
persecutor: and. persecuted ,in mutual defiance, all mutual approach 
was, of course, impossible.: ‘Christianity was the rebel and the idolater, - 
_ Judaism was the hater of mankind, the blasphemer of its Saviour; and 
the object was.on.either side to lay as much stress as possible upon 
the difference that separated them. . But when men. start from the 
. .basis of brotherly regard arid of:moral union, they will come to the 
theological: inquiry with: the anticipation of finding that they really 
mean the same thing..amidst, all ,their diversity of expression. The 
two Christian doctrines which have been usually. supposed to consti- 
tute:an impassable barrier are the Trinity and the Atonement; but it 
may be pointed out, that the best Christian theology has tended of 
late years to banish from these doctrines the elements which make 
them most repulsive to a Jew. e A T E 
In a sermon by Professor Marks, on: “ the permanence of the Sinaic 
Covenant,” ;the strong assertion, is made, as against some interpre- 
tations of the, Christian commentator Adam Clarke, that repentance is 
the true atonement for sin. The best work of our day on the Atone- 
- ment is, unquestionably, that of Macleod Campbell, and it is built up 
"upon this; very assertion as its fundamental axiom, that repentance is 
. the true: atonement for sin. The teaching of Campbell is that the 
self-sacrifice of Christ is not to be viewed as a penal infliction, but as 
a moral act, a typical: return to God of a spirit charged, through 
sympathy,.with the sins of mankind; and that, its reconciling power 
-lies in the fatt. that it guarantées ‘the repentance of all mankind. 
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‘And, if it be said further by the: Jéwish‘teacher: that the object of all 
religion must be‘toimpress' upon:the thearts: of’ men‘ the ‘Divine ‘law 
enunciated at Sinai, with this’ again: ‘thése | better. Views of thë Atoné“ 
ment are at oney!for'they point out that its essence is exprëssed in the 
central. words ofthe:Epistle to: the Hebrews, “ Lio, I come to do Thy 
will, O God!” and ‘that the promisé:of ‘the new covétiant, from which 
forgiveness is inseparable, is:this :''« r will put may lawii id * ‘their minds 
and write it in their hearts.” SG Cate ye 
' The doctrine lof [the Trinity may seém: to bie. beyond the reach of 
all reconciling -0r -mediatory efforts.’ Forged “and formed as it has 
been into a weapon ‘of ‘offence, itundoubtedly|is ‘so: But there are 
many things which may make’ us hope that this maniier of ‘presenting 
it will not last ‘for: ever. :The' word: itself is ‘not ysed i in the New 
Testament; and; without -i -impugning: the right iieanitig of those who 
elaborated it as-an‘ inference’ from the: Néw ‘Téstaniént, we’ may yet 
believe that.too. much of: the ‘philosophy of ‘the centuries from the 
fourth to the seventh-was beaten’ intoit to: allow us to’ ‘depend on it'in its 
traditional fotm as armout:of proof incapable ‘of change or amendment. 
If wethink of our Lord’s divinity as: the supreme and culrhinatinginstance 
of that Divine nature which is given tolall God’s children, as He Him- 
self did when he called attention tothe fact that the judges of Israel 
were called ‘gods, we take’ away!'the rough; ‘dogmatic edge’ of the 
doctrine without detiacting froma its: sipwifidaiice. ‘Add if we think of 
the Trinity i in Unity as the expression of One Divine! Power manifested 
dninature, in history; and i in the human conscience; we make it at once 
more reasonable and’ fore edifying: He,’ therefore, that would be 
‘saved and save others inthe: pr ‘esént ‘day must thus, rather than in the 
‘precise forms of the Athanasian’. Créed; think. of ‘the Trinity and the 
Incarnation.: Thére-ig little, wé-iapprehend, in such a view of the 
Godhead, with which a Jewish theologian need find fault -> © » 
‘But in the Jewish- theology we must expect -a ‘gr ‘eat. modification 
fr om a consideration:of the ‘facts ‘of: philosophy’ and of. ‘history. The 
‘conception of the'-Diviie which is forced’ upon us “by the’ natural 
‘philosophy of: the: ‘present day'i is not that of ‘a’ rigid monotheism, ‘of a 
power standing apart from’ the’ world; but: rather that: of a ‘power 
which is also diffused''and immanent vin- ‘it. 2 Phis is by ño ‘mearis in- 
‘consistent with Personality. But’ it-seems' to presént. a basis ard a 
support for the belief in God’ as‘ manifestedi‘in “‘himhanity, both his 
-torically and as-a spirit: And: it ‘certainly.is in harmony with the 
‘prophetic if not with‘the Rabbinical conception’ of the Deity ; with the 
‘doctrine of Imnianuel, ‘God: with us: with thé Psalms which speak of 
-Jehovah as going forth- before: His: pecple through the wilderness, of 
-the Most. High coming’ from Teman and fiom Paran, df ‘the goings of 
" God ‘their'King 1 in the sanctuary; with prophécies' which say, “The 
Lord his God is with him, and the shout of a king is among them ;” 
or again, “In all their afflictions He was afflicted.”” This seems to, 
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be a side of the Divine nature of which Judaism has hardly taken 
account, but which, when taken account of, may help to build a one 
between apparently discordant theologies. 

All ‘Christians believe in the ultimate eens of their Tord : 
they believe, that is, that the spirit of His lite. must dominate and 
influence all mankind, and prove itself the supreme moral power. Not 
only can they assert as a simple fact that He has saved the Gentiles 
(since salvation means the change which the world has undergone 
under His influence), but they can assert with equal truth that this ` 
change has resulted from the world-embracing character which He 
gave to religion, a character which the Jewish leaders of His day 
denied, and in contending for which He .was brought to His death. 
What separated Christianity from J udaism was.a succession of scenes. 
like that, described in thé Acts of the Apostles, of St. Paul’s address 
to the people from the stairs of the Temple, when,.upon his saying 
that he was sent to the Gentiles, the people who had. given him 
audience up to that word, cried out, “ ‘Away with such a fellow from 
the earth.” There is no fear of such a cry now. Not only are our 
Jewish brethren well pleased that the religious principles which have 
their source in Judaism should be disseminated throughout the world, 
but as regards the moral. standard and the hopes of another life they 
put no difference between, themselves and ‘us. And this transition 
from a religion of fanaticism, which brought the Jews of the first 
century into enmity with mankind, to one of universal benevolence, 
has been brought about by influences the source of which is in the 
New Testament. If that be true, then Jesus of Nazareth has been 
(anconsciously to them) the Saviour of Israel as well as of the Gentile 
' Church; and the recognition of this: fact, however long it may be 
deferred, will, when made, be the acknowledgment of the one Lord: 
of both. 

In this direction then, we may Higa for a reconciliation of Jewish 
and Christian theology: But, with such a reconciliation, will there 
be any place left for Judaism as a separate race? At present the 
distinctness of Jewish nationality is guarded by special customs, and 
above all by the strict prohibition of intermarriage. It is said that, 
even with the freedom of intercourse existing in the present day, and 
notwithstanding a few remarkable instances which. have struck the’ 
public eye, the intermarriage of Jews and Christians is hardly more 
frequent now than at any former time; and even Jews of the liberal 
school have been known to require conformity to the Jewish rites 
in aman before accepting him as à son-in-law. No doubt we may 
expect that many. of the peculiar customs will be abandoned in course 
of time, such as the dietary laws, which will become increasingly in- 
convenient and unnecessary. But it does not follow that all differences 
will cease, or that their cessation is desirable. 

The‘universat brotherhood of the Christian Church has always had 
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room within it for many diversities; and the best ideal that our hopes 
can form of it is not that of. a dead level of individuals, but that of 
free associations formed on natural lines, and each representing a 
certain type of character. The hopes of St. Paul for his countrymen 
were not that they should be merged in other races, but that, accept- 
ing Jesus as the Christ, they should hold a kind of religious primacy 
in the great brotherhood of mankind. The Christian’s desire is not 
to obliterate distinctions, but to make them the means of setting forth 
the Divine character-impressed upon mankind in the glory of its many 
aspects. Fictitious distinctions we may well wish to see abolished: 
and the true distinctions must be maintained by the existence of in- 
evitable facts, not by the creation of fictitious rules. We do not wish 
to break down the distinctions of nationality. Ewen those which 
divide the Christian sects in the same country we need be in no haste. 
to remove, if only kindly intercourse be allowed between them. We 
can conceive, therefore, of a Jewish community in future times not 
separated from the rest of mankind by fundamental differences of faith, 
nor by stringent customary laws, yet clinging more closely to their own 
members; not refusing to worship with others, though glad to worship 
in their own way where it is possible; not unwilling to join with 
their Gentile brethren in mutual edification, yet preferring their own 
teachers; accepting the name of Christian (though the thing is more 
important than the name), yet regarding Christianity as the comple- 
tion of the religion of their fathers; not prohibiting intermarriage, 
yet wishing as a rule to preserve the distinctness of their race; 
accepting the full breadth of Christian morality, yet feeling that it is 
given to them by the maintenance of their separateness, to set forth 
the special: grace of family union and purity, which without doubt is 
pre-eminently their own. 

If the maintenance of nationality involves, in the long run, a 
mational centre, such a centre as has been pointed out may very 
possibly be found in the old home in Palestine. But, whether that be 
‘so or not, time alone can show. Meanwhile, the considerations which 
have been adduced show us that we can freely do homage to a' grand 
history and acknowledge its services to mankind without prejudice to 
the hopes of Christian universality, and that the Jewish race can join 
to the full in the life of the communities of Western Europe, un- 
suspected of sinister designs, and without fear that anything which 
they hold dear will be finally merged or lost. a 

' W. H.: FREMANTLE. 
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- the Romish Church. ' The scope of them may ‘be thus summed up : `The 
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CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT: “ 


I. 
; ; i proe os 
IN GERMANY, ` 
ULTRAMON' TANISM : ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. * 


o oaao o TS BONN, June 10th, 1878. 


| INCE the year 1871 there has arisen in Gerthany; between the State and the 
S Romish clergy, a contest which in some respects, can scarcely ever have 
been surpassed for vehemence, and the end of which itis impossible.to forer, 

see. In ‘order fairly to set forth its importance we shall cite the laws made by the 
German Empire and the Prussian State, and mention the' chief results of themi. 
On the 10th of December, 1871, a law was passed by the Empire which! 
threatened with imprisonment for a, period not exceeding, two -years any,-of: 
the clergy who, in the public exercise of their office, or in the church, spoke of 
political questions in such a way.as to endanger the public peace.., A ,second 
law, dated the 5th of July, 1872, dissolved all the institutions of the J esuits; 
with the orders and fraternities associated with them within the German Em- 
pire, forbad all action‘on the part of the members, and expelled all foreign Jesuits». 
A third law, passed on the 4th of May, 1871, threatens all clergymen, who. 
continue to exercise their functions after’ being deprived of their officé by ‘a 
judicial sentence with confiscation in certain districts or places, and eventually. 


| with the loss óf German nationality, and, banishment from Germany.. : Inthe: 


years from 1872 to 1876 Prussia passed a number.of laws, the: object, of 
which was to protect the rights of the State against the Chirches—especially. 
ovet- 
sight of all public and private schools is accorded to the State; thé institition’ 
of clergymen, whether permanent or temporary, can only be made, after mòtice 
has first been given to the Government, which has the right on legal groynds. 
to protest; clergymen must possess the rights of German citizenship, have. 
attended a German gymnasium, studied’ theology for three years at ‘a German 
university, and passed an examination.in history and German’ literature*béfore’ 
a State commission ; all ecclesiastical seminaries are to be under‘ the oversight 
of the State, otherwise they must be closed; new schools for, boys, or, for, 
-students are not to be built, nor youths received into those already, existing. “A, 
clergyman who is punished for any crime or misdemeanoitr'for which 'the' pealty’ 
is imprisonment with hard labour in a house of correction, or with! the loss of 
municipal rights or public offices, is not, to,be, re-instituted.: "The same is to be, 
the case with a clergyman from whose conduct it may be premised that he will 
oppose the laws and regulations ‘of the State, and endanger the public’ peace. 
Actual discipline is only to be exercised by the German ecclesiastical authorities ;- 
the accused must be heard, an ordinary trial must be held, a written judgment 
given, with the grounds on which it rests; corporal punishments are forbidden, 
and fines are not allowed to exceed 90 marks ; imprisonment in a domus demeri- 
torum not to be for longer than three months, and these institutions to be under 


` * We have much pleasure in publishing Profegsor Von Schulte’s paper here. It forms. 
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Government surveillance ; the appeal to be made to the State when the sentence 


is illegal. If aclergyman has so seriously violated the laws of the State relating 


to the clerical office and its functions that his remaining in office seems 
incompatible with public order, then on the proposition of the State authorities 
he shall be dismissed from his office; no penalties are permitted except for 
ecclesiastical offences, or those concerning religion; they cannot be inflicted 
because political or civil rights are not exercised, or to enforce their exercise 
in a particular way. The public announcement, performance, or proclamation 


of them to the congregation in an injurious way is punishable. A royal court 
of ecclesiastical affairs decides concerning appeals, dismisses from office, and’ 


so forth. Bishoprics which are unlawfully occupied, as well as other places, 
are to be administered as to their temporalities by a State commission; 
revenues provided by the State for the clergy (or arising from funds 
administered by the State) are withheld if thé receivers do not declare, 


either by word or deed, that they submit to the laws. Benefices that: 


have been vacant longer than a year may be filled by the patron or the 
community. The property of benefices is administered under State laws by a 
steward chosen by the community; the State exercises an oversight of the 
administration of the diocesan property; all orders and fraternities, except 


those devoted to the care of: the sick; are to be’ dissolved at-the latest by the — 


3rd of June, 1879, and those which remain are to'be under the supervision of 


the State. This summary will be sufficient to show the great importance of 


these laws. A few words will suffice to explain their actual working. 

Of the twelve Prussian dioceses, eight are vacant—six by deposition by the 
court already mentioned, the archbishoprics of Cologne and Posen, the bishoprics 
of Breslau, Münster, Paderborn, and Limburg ; the other two, Fulda and Tréves, 
are vacant by deaths. Seven of them aré administered by royal commissaries, and 
one(Fulda) has a capitular vicar. In these seven dioceses there is no ecclesiastical 
government; anarchy reigns, the people follow the illegal commands of the 
secret delegates of the Pope, or the deposed bishops. Hundreds of benefices 
are vacant. Allthe Romish clergy ordained since May, 1878, are incapable of 
holding office, because they have'not submitted to the State examinations. In 
Baden, Hesse, Wiirtemburg, and Bavaria, affairs are not so bad, but cases of 
conflict are multiplying everywhere. Baden is the only country in which the 
Ultramontanes (although the Catholic population numbers 63:6 per cent.) have 
not the majority at the elections, either for the Landtag or the Reichstag, and 
where they are politically powerless. E 

In Prussia, Bavaria, Hesse, Würtemberg, Oldenburg, and the Kingdom of 
Saxony—the other States have but a small Catholic population—most of the 
Catholics are Ultramontanes; they regard the State as the enemy of the 
Church and religion, and the, condemned and deposed bishops and clergy as 
martyrs ; they furnish them with means to enable them to brave the laws. 
Any one who doubts this, and thinks that the conflict is waning, either does not 
know how things stand, or is deceived. One has only to read the speeches of 
the Ultramontane leaders during the last few months in the Prussian parlia- 
ment to be assured that peace with the Romish Church is a very distant prospect. 
If it is to be possible, solid, and permanent, it must be understood how the 
present state of affairs arose. l 

In order to this, it is necessary to know how Ultramontanism originated in 


Germany, and how it grew to be a power.’ For Prussia, especially, but pretty 


much also for the whole of Germany, we must define three periods—from 1803 
to 1830, from 1840 to 1848, and the'most recent from 1870. I hope to be able 
to show how the Governments have themselves to thank for the harvest they 
are reaping to-day. | 

At the Congress of Vienna, by the acts of the German Bund of 8th June, 
1815, the former German Empire was replaced by the German Confedera- 
tion. ` From the first, the great question was, which of the two great powers, 
Austria and Prussia, should get the larger number of smalles States on its side. 
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Particularism was strengthened by the importance conferred by this. Austria 
did not appear dangerọus to the minor States, because she was large enough, 
and in order to maintain her position in Germany had to rely on the co-operation 


| of the medium-sized and small States. This idea was justified, because from 


1815 to 1859 the falsé political opinion prevailed that Austria was secure in 
the possession of her Italian territory by virtue of her position in the German 
Confederation. Prussia appeared’in the eyes of the second and third-rate 
States as a power that must aim at annexation. It was perceived that a State 
whose great eastern. half was separated from the western (the Rhenish pro- 
vinces and Westphalia) by Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, &c., would not always 
be-content, especially in case of internal complications, with the three military - 
roads stipulated in the Acts of the Congress of Vienna (Act 81). In every 
attempt of Prussia to effect new arrangements in the- Diet, the purpose was 
detected of weakening the minor States. This suspicion. was Austria’s best. 
ally. Hanover, Brunswick, the three Hesses, Nassau, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, 
Bavaria, were nearly always on the side of Austria, as were also some of the 
smallest—Lichtenstein, Lippe, &c. This must be borne in mind in order to 
understand other things. ; i 

By the political events of 1801—1815 more than thirty Catholic families and 
princes, dukes and counts, and nearly as many Protestant, lost their sovereign . 
power over territories in the German Empire of to-day. Disconténted with 
the new order of things, the majority of them regarded the Emperor of Austria 


4 


as the successor of the former Emperor, and sided with him accordingly. 


The year 1803 had destroyed the external organization of the Catholic 
Church in Germany by the secularization of all bishoprics, abbacies, provost- 
ships, &c., which had been States of the Empire, as well as by the secularization 
of all-chapters and nearly all other convents. A restoration by an Imperial 
edict, which was projected in 1808, could, of course, not be carried out, because 
the Empire had ceased to exist. The example of the French Government in 
1801 was followed, of forming tréaties directly, with the Pope, as had ~* been 
attempted by several German States before 1815. -The course and results of 
these transactions are too important to the sequel not to be briefly mentioned, 
although we cannot enter into the subject in detail. With the estates of the 
secularized bishoprics, &c., the new rulers had tndertaken the obligation of 
endowing the new ones ; they found themselves also practically in possession 
of the right of nomination to all benefices previously in the gift of the spiritual 
rulers. Seminaries, theological institutions, the ecclesiastical administration. 
generally, were found to be in a wretched state. What was to be done? A 
number of States—Protestant rulers who had a larger or smaller number of 
Catholic subjects—Baden, Wiirtemberg, the two Hesses, Nassau, &c., met 


, together in 1818 to agreé upon a constitution for the Catholic Church, which 


should offer a guarantee to the State that it should be national, and then make 
treaties with Rome. It was too late. Pius VII. had been reinstated in the 
possession of the States of the Church,by the Allies, who were enthusiastic 
for restoration, and had abolished everything established by the French régime 
not tending to centralization; he had reinstated the Jesuits, as props of 
the Papal power. Reaction gained the day in Austria and Prussia ; the distress, 
having vanished, was forgotten,‘and the spectre of revolution was beheld in 
every expression of liberal ideas ; the support of authority was held to be the ` 


' mission of the State, and for'this:the Church seemed to be the very institution. 
. The Pope was looked upon as the personification of authority, who, by recog- 


nizing the new order of things, would legalize it, and make it seem good in the 
eyes of Catholic subjects. i 

In 1817 Bavaria concluded a Concordat with the Pope, whereby extensive 
rights were granted to'the King—appointment of the eight bishops and right , 


` of presentation to all. benefices previously in the gift of secularized ecclesiastical 


corporations. By a law published at the game time as the concordat, the 
rights of the State jn relation to those of the Church were defined, particularly 


~ 
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the placet and the recursus ab abuso. Prussia ‘and Hanover negotiated direct 
with the Pope. Although it did not come to concordats, bullæ circumseriptiones 
were issued, based on treaties, determining the number, boundaries, and 
dotations of bishoprics, chapters, the presentations to both, &c. Rome took 
advantage of the opportunity; bluntly rejected the advances of the other 
allied Governments, and attained her end. The Freiherr of Wessenberg, whom 
the Pope would not recognize as administrator of Constance, was deposed, and 
the ecclesiastical provinces of the Upper Rhine contented themselves with a 
bull, creating one archbishopric—Freiburg—and four bishoprics: Rottenburg, 
in Wiirtemberg ; Fulda, in Hesse-Cassel; Mainz, in Hesse-Darmstadt ; Limburg, 
in Nassau. Within the present German Empire (not including Alsace-Lorraine) 
there were in 1808 twenty-five Catholic ‘archbishoprics and bishoprics, of 
which two, however, Fulda and Chiemsee, were very insignificant. Twenty- ° 
three had been founded by the united Governments. The Church had not 
suffered therefore, and Rome had ‘won a great victory. . 

The episcopate of the former German Empire had been aiming for centuries 
to maintain its independence against the Curia; this is shotvn by the struggle 
against the encroachment ofthe N uncios, the Congress of Ems (1786), the 
liberal tendencies of the universities of Mainz, Treves, Bonn, &c. Now, how- 
ever, everything was settled between the Pope and the Governments without 
even consulting the still-existing bishops, the clergy, or the people. The Pope 
„was thus practically and legally recognized as absolute ruler of the Church, the 

Curial system had achieved a complete victory. The ancient chapters, in spite of 
all their weakness from an ecclesiastical point of view, since they were mostly 
open only to the nobles, and were provisions for younger sons, from their being 
States of the Empire, and the large rights they possessed, had an independent 
position in relation to the bishops. By the new bulls, the right of presentation 
to all canonries, and to the prebends in Prussia falling vacant in the chapters 
in the uneven months, January, March, &c.e@belonged to the King, only the 
nominee received the provisio from the Pope; those falling vacant in the even 
months belonged to the bishops. In Bavaria thé Pope nominated the provosts, 
the King the deans, and to the posts’ falling vacant during the uneven months 
the bishops appointed all vicars, and the canons during three even months, and 
during the other three the chapter. In Hanover and the ecclesiastical pro- 
vinces of the Upper Rhine all the appointments were made by the bishops and 
chapters alternately. In Bavaria, Hanover, and the Upper Rhenish Provinces, 
the State had the power of rejecting obnoxious candidates. All bishops, 
except in Bavaria, were elected by the chapter. But while the governments 
had an ostensible guarantee in the right of excluding persone minus grate, 
which led_to a great many contests, the power of the Pope was really un- 
limited. How he exercised it is shown by the non-confirmation of Professor 
Schmidt for Mainz, and repeated refusals in Bavaria. The result was, that no 
one could be made a bisliop unless he was acceptable to the Curia, no one a canon 
who was not acceptable to the bishop. Thus it came about that, with very few 
exceptions, the episcopate became thoroughly Ultramontane. The very earliest 
appointments showed that no liberal candidate had a chance—mere ciphers were 
. preferred. And if at first men like the Count Von Spiegel were admitted at Rome, 
it was only because they did not venture to show their true colours at once. 
The German Catholic chapters became, in fact, the seats of Ultramontanism. 
The Curial system rapidly gained ground. It had contented itself with 
founding bishoprics and chapters, but no provision was made for administering 
them even in accordance with the canon law, or for establishing any system of 
discipline, which was all the more needed because most of the diocesans were 
without any experience. Thus a purely arbitrary rule arose; everything was 
dependent on the will or favour of the bishop, he had only’ to stand well with 
Rome to rule as he pleased in his diocese. For instance, it was a general 
custom to make appointments to benefices years in advance, provisionally or 
revocably (ab conditione revocabilitatis); if there was a patroñ, his consent was 
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. gained. ‘<The clergy: could but play the part of ‘obedient. servants. No synod 
deserving the name has been held in any German diocese during the nineteenth 
century.: ‘The’ object of the Provincial Council held at Cologne in 1860 was to 
confirm ‘the Romish theories. 


- It was supposed that all that had been neglected in internal administration,- 


could ‘be-effected-by State legislatión.. On reviewing the ecclesiastical’ policy 
in.all. the States of Germany, from 1808, and 1815 to 1848, it is inconceivable 
how Governments could be so short-sighted. . It ought to have been clearly 
perceived that it would not do to confer on the Catholic Church the-rights 


possessed by the Protestant rulers as head bishops, in- the Protestant Church, . 


which. resulted::from. the:peculiar course the Reformation took in Germany. It 
was quite inadmissible in States which had for the most part only recently ac- 
' quired their. Catholic territories, in which religious ‘equality. existed, and which 
had. made treaties with the Pope. True political sagacity would have led to the: 
practice of settling all claims by the laws of the State, to which the, State, 
in-virtuecof its sovereignty, and having regard to the new order of things, 
had ‘a'right, and it Should have enforced it without interfering inthe internal 
ecclesiastical administration. But the course pursued was entirely different. 
Without .considering that Gallicanism and the system of Joseph II. were 
based: upon the'theory that the Catholic king must protect the Catholic Church 
as the only true ‘one;'and had a natural right to care for it, to: reform abuses, 
&c., they began to’ adopt them; because they drew the.false conclusion that 
Protestant rulers might at any rate allow themselves what had not béen 
thought :wrong by.Catholic sovereigns. Thus it happened that some new 
laws -weret enacted, like the ordinance of 30th January, 1830, for the Upper 


Rhenish ecclesiastical provinces, and the ‘old ones were partly retained. Out. 


_of this a peculiar-state of. things arose. | Presentation to livings depended -on 
State favour, ‘an oath of allegiance:‘was generally required as in the case- of 


officials; rélations with the Popea the decrees of the bishops to the clergy , 


and ‘their parishioners were dependent on the placet; for synods a permit from 
the Government: and the advice of a Government Commissary were necessary ; 
theological .studies, examinations, candidature for benefices, were all under 
regulation; regress to the sovereign of an ecclesiastical office on account of abuse 
was permitted, the religious training-of ithe children of mixed marriages was 
regulated by the State,-&c. Every restriction which the Government thought 
necessary:in its own interests to imposé on the bishops,- who were absolute’ 
within. their own. sphere, could not fail,to be regarded as @ curtailment of 
ecclesiastical liberty. : 

. Itis preposterous"to appeal, as has been, and still is. done, to Bavaria and 
Austria, where, especially in the latter, far greater restrictions prevailed. Both 
states were regarded by Rome and the Catholics as Catholic. In Austria in spite 
of the laws of:Joseph JJ. the clergy ruled the day; the bishops: held the first 
position in the State, were “ Excellencies,” were decorated with grand crosses, 
richly éndowed; treated with the highest distinction ; they were -all the more 
ready to -bow‘to the.Gatholic Emperor, because with very few exceptions they 
had. always. been subjects. And, what is the main point, things: had remained 
on the same footing: as before, or were for the most part improved. In Bavaria 
also the case was different ; the reigning house was Catholic, and the people 
soon forgot the previous state of things. 

1 In the-rest-of Germany, particularly in Prussia, circumstances were very 
different:..-The Catholic provinces, Westphalia and Rhineland, had been for the 
most. part, ‘up'to 1808, under spiritual princes. Members of the noble Catholic 
families. had ‘for centuries held bishoprics, offices in the chapters, had been at 


the head of the administration, and, to a great extent, they owed their wealth - 


to the Church.» This glory had all at once departed. The old fashion of making 
things’ pleasant had been replaced by the rigid Prussian rule, which demanded 
stringent order in all things. There were whole districts exclusively Catholic, 


with: the-excepti8n of a few Jews. Altered rule, new: laws, heavier taxes, 
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diminished autonomy, and many other things, doubtless produced: contumacious” 
subjects. . The true..statesman-like policy would have: been to gain over the' 
population as far as possible, and particularly to fill all important offices, or’ 
those which brought the holders of them into direct contact with the people, 
and therefore influenced public opinion, with natives of the district, and, if this: 
could not be done all at.once,.to-use every effort.to,find them. But what hap-: 
pened? . In the old provinces of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Prussia, &c., there 
is a numerous landed gentry, whose members are addicted to the military : 
career and the service of the. State.. Up to the latest decades and partly still,- 
from the preponderance of .agricultural -pursuits. in-these districts, a relatively: 
far larger number of young men from them devoted themselves to study, 
particularly to .the.law and the official career, than from the western -pro- 
vinces. It. would be very rash to conclude from this, however, that the natives 
of. Westphalia or the Rhenish provinces are at all behind those of the eastern: 
provinces. in: mental endowments. . Suspicion was immediately aroused. It 
was supposed by the authorities that no trustworthy servants would be found 
in the new provinces. A singular state of things -was the result. Protestant 
officials in all influential posts became the rule. Provincial and governmental 
chiefs, head magistrates, &c., were all Protestants. - The Rhenish provinces 
had not one, Westphalia only. one Catholic President, from 1815 to the present 
time scarcely half-a-dozen Catholic ministers have been chosen; the number of’ 
counsellors in the government, the superior courts, &c., has never been anything 
like.in proportion to the adherents of the two creeds among’ the population. 
The. appomtment of Protestant officials in Catholic districts, in courts of: 
justice, &c.,.was, up to 1840, almost carried out as a system; an immense: 
majority .of officials of all grades were Protestants. It was carried so far that 
a vast number of Protestant gens-d’armes, apparitors, and other sub-officials, who 
have to be chosen from disabled soldiers, were -brought from the eastern pro- 
vinces to Westphalia. This system, which has been described because a know-- 
ledge of it is necessary to an understanding of the course of events, had three 
Important consequences. ; ; 
Firstly, In purely Catholic districts it gave rise nearly everywhere to small 
Protestant communities, which, by State aid or -other means, were as soon as 
possible made into. parishes, provided with churches, &c.. ‘The laws relating to 
the children. of mixed marriages demanded this, because they were obliged: 
eventually to adopt the religion of the father. The clergy persuaded the 
people that the Government intended to convert the country to Protestantism. 
The circumstance that, in many cases, going over to Protestantism opened the 
way to a career, and vice versé, produced a great effect. It cannot be denied 
that while in official circles Radicalism.wwas the prevailing system, the Govern- 
ment was actuated by the narrowest creed. This was adduced as evidence 
that it was intended to suppress the Catholic religion. , 
Secondly, There arose a general idea among the Catholics that the higher 
offices in the State were closed to them. . This explains why the numbers of 
them seeking offices under Government diminished. If this was represented 
to the Government, the reply was, We-cannot appoint them, because there are 
no applicants. Again a’peculiar evil was-the result. It is a fact, that those 
Catholics were advanced who notoriously cared little for their religion, ‘parti- 
cularly those who had Protestant wives, and allowed their children to be 
brought up as Protestants. It is strange,.but true, that in many places the 
Catholic populace; and even the educated classes, regarded the Catholic 
Government officials with suspicion.. How far this was carried is shown by the fact 
that Cardinal Geissel once said to me, “What would you haye? He isan official 
and must” (do so and so). J heard the very same thing from Bishop Drepper of 
Paderborn, but in the more racy peasants’ dialect. Both referred to the same 
individual, the Director of the Catholic department of the Ministry of Worship, 
of whom I heardcomplaints on the other hand that the. bishops themselves did 
not trust. him. As a result of this state-of. things, we find that the Catholic, P 
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officials who wished to pass for good Catholics paraded it ostentatiously, and, 
instead of considering the fulfilment of their. official duties and the advancement, 
of the interests of the State to be their chief business, felt themselves called 
upon to protect those of the Church. All information turned to account against 
the Government came from these circles, and, at the present time, the Ultra- 
montane press receives early intelligence of confidential orders. The merely 
nominal Catholics, on the other hand, took pains to show their indifference, were 
suspicious of those devoted to the Church, and sought to hinder their advance- 
ment. In short, a sectarian spirit was introduced into the Government, the 
greatest misfortune that could happen for Prussia, for it caused a discrepancy 
between the law and its administration. ‘ 

Thirdly, Throughout Germany all sincere Catholics felt themselves set aside 
under Protestant rulers, and formed, though on various grounds, a secret oppo- 
sition. This was mainly directed against Prussia, which they regarded as the 
chief and champion of Protestantism. The malcontents were the mediatized 
nobility, the Catholic landed nobility who did not get any influential places, mili- 
tary or political, and*the Catholic officials who felt themselves neglected. On the 
Protestant side those who were dissatisfied, with the course of events in the 
‘ Ghurch-Union, and the official philosophical system, either joined the cause 
or remained passive, thereby strengthening the power of the opposition. The 
political aim ‘of the Catholics was to enhance the power of Austria, the Catholic 
State; the’ exclusive tendency of the Church came to be „opposition to the 
Reformation and Prussia. With 1828, when the University of Landshut was 
transferred to Munich, the systematic Ultramontane movement begins. The © 
soul of it was Joseph Görres, who had been expelled from Prussia. He com- 
bated Prussia and Protestantism with all the power of satire and his unequalled 
command of language both in speaking and writing. This man, whom 
Napoleon I. called a “ cinquième puissance,” has fearfully avenged his wrongs 
—now that his heirs have gained eheir lawsuit for recovery of the salary for 
the post he was deprived of, one may say so. The magnates of Catholic 
theology at Munich—Méhler, Sailer, Dollinger, Windischman, Reithmayer, 
Permaneder ; the lawyers, Phillips and Von Moy; -the philologists, Von 
. Lasaulx, &c., flocked round him. The old and the new leaders—Von Ketteler, 
Melchers, Moufang, &c.—studied at Munich The aim of a number of writings, 
on which space forbids us to enlarge, was to declare war upon Prussia and 
Protestantism, and they made capital out of the treatment of the Catholics, 
mixing up the false with the true, the legislation about mixed marriages, and 
the affairs of the Church, in a way only too well adapted to mislead the 
Catholics and to lessen their patriotism. While the censorship of the press 
_ prevented the publication, and the police the open distribution, of the most 

dangerous of these writings, they were all the more eagerly circulated in 
private, and the opinion naturally gained ground that things were just as was 
represented. 

To these circumstances an important political facior was added. After 1833 
Prussia had begun to establish a union, based on material interests, between 
the States of North and South Germany, by means of the Zollverein. This 
excited the political enmity of the foes of Prussia all the more, as they could 
not keep out of it without loss of material prosperity. 

Finally, there is one more circumstance to be mentioned, which has become: 
the most important for the growth of Ultramontanism in Prussia. As we have 
shown, the Catholic population was only represented by a minimum of the 
higher officials, even in Catholic districts. The office of Landrath had been 
introduced into every province. This personage is chief officer of State in 
every district (Kreis); until quite lately, the police, taxation, the control of 
military and industrial affairs, were in his hands. Persons were always chosen 
as Landrath who had a knight’s manor (Aittergut) in the district. For this 
reason, in Catholic districts, the office was generally conferred on noble Catholic 

, proprietors, becauge these manors were all in their hands. It followed that: 
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the most important administrative functions were to a great extent in the- 
hands of malcontents. If a person who did not belong to the nobility was 
Landrath, hé had to stand well with the nobles in order to enjoy a good social. 
position, and to be able to exercise the functions which, up to 1848, had 
mostly only belonged to the holders of large estates; he was almost compelled 
to maintain a passive and lenient attitude towards Ultramontanism.. The 
schools were, up till the last few years, with fewer and fewer exceptions, 
divided into Catholic and Protestant; the teachers belonging to the one or 
the other respectively. They were trained at seminaries, which were not only 
Catholic or Protestant, but the Catholic ones were and still are under the 
direction of the clergy. The office of schoolmaster, being badly paid, attracted 
almost exclusively young people from the poorer classes. In the Catholie 
districts, nearly all over the country, the schoolmaster was also organist or 
sacristan, or both, and often derived the larger part of his income from these 
offices. The schoolmaster, from his station in life, looked upon the clergyman 
as entitled to the highest respect; he had been taught by his training, which 
was also dependent on him, to act according to his orders ;*and his dependence 
was confirmed by the system of school inspection. This was performed in 
every district by one or more of the clergy appointed by the Govern- 
ment, while the inspection of the schools in their parishes was the office of | 
every clergyman. ‘The schoolmaster and clergyman were up to 1848, and are 
so even now, the natural advisers of the countryman; with them the doctor 
had to be on good terms in order that they might act together. The Govern- 
ment was made acqudinted with the state of things by the reports of the 
Landraths: and the school inspectors. It must be borne in mind also, that 
according to rule in Prussia up to 1840, the one magistrate, the doctor in most 
places, had no one but the clergyman to associate with. But the clergyman 
everywhere is on good terms with the nobility; in very many places, the 
noble landowner is patron as well as foundgr of the living; the noble is on 
good terms with the bishops. The local authorities, the burgomaster and 
officials, were either elected by the parishioners or were appointed by Govern- 
ment. If they were not on good terms with the clergy, their places were 
made too hot for them. The people, unfortunately, almost everywhere, still 
look upon an official as a troublesome restraint. When all these things are. 
considered, it will be perceived that in most parishes, all influence was in the 
hands of the clergy and through them in those of the bishops. The Govern- 
ment had no idea of the real state of things. If, in spite of all, things went 
well up to 1848, that was owing to another circumstance. The generation of 
the clergy who have died out within the last twenty years, had been educated 
in times when Ultramontanism had gained no footing in Germany. Those now ` 
over sixty years of age have been trained in the same school, but it has been. 
quite different since 1837. . 

The imprisonment of the Archbishop of, Cologne, Clemens August Baron 
von Droste, is justly regarded by the Ultramontanes as the beginning of a new 
era. It was a violent measure, and estranged all the clergy except those who, 
from their leaning to the philosophy of Hermes, were unfavourable to the 
archbishop. All the Catholic nobility of the Rhenish provinces and Westphalia 
were related to him by blood or marriage, in consequence of marriages taking 
place exclusively between persons of equal birth; and, feeling that a blow had 
been struck~at themselves by what had befallen him, they took his part. In 
Bavaria, the Papal decrees and memorials were immediately translated, and 
George Phillips, Farke, and Guido Görres, son of Joseph Görres, established a 
religio-political newspaper, the Historisch-Politischen Blättern, which from the 
first has been chiefly taken in by the clergy, and, consequently, is inimical to 
Prussia and the national development of which she is the representative. 

Then came the accession of Frederic William IV., June 7, 1840. He was 
an intellectual, highly cultivated man, imbued with romantic ideas, and he saw 
in the Roman Catholic religion an institution whose forms were attractive to 
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him, and whose principle of authority seemed to him the firmest support of the 
throne. ‘He aimed at gaining the favour of the Catholics,—a most justifiable 
‘endeavour if the means had been adapted to it. He thought he had gained 
over ‘the people; when he had secured the hierarchy and the nobles. He suc- 
ceeded with both as long as he lived, with what consequences to the State we 
have already touched upon. He ingratiated himself with the nobles by elevat- 
ing a large number of the heads of baronial families to the rank of Counts, and 
-by conferring the dignity of Chamberlain on one or another in nearly every 
family, &c. He gained favour with the clergy to a still greater extent. He 
-gave striking evidence of his endeavour to do so by sending the Ultramontane 
‘Count Briihl as Ambassador to the Pope, by releasing the Archbishop of 
Cologne (who, as I myself witnessed in several places, celebrated a real 
triumphant progress), by nominating as his coadjutor and successor Geissel, 
afterwards Cardinal, in conjunction with Rome, by fully rehabilitating the Arch- 
‘bishop, by releasing Von Dunin, Archbishop of Gnesen in Posen, by the 
‚abolition of the placet, by the establishment of a special Catholic departmentin 
the Ministry of Worship, by giving way on the question of the appointment of 
„bishops, and by aiding the completion of ‘Cologne Cathedral, to which, ever 
Since 1842, the State has annually contributed £7,500. The consequences to 


the. State were tragic. 

The Ultramontanes were delighted, and flattered the King; but in all this 
they only saw evidence of their own power and the fear with which it inspired 
the Government, and so they proceeded full sail to extend the Catholic power 
‘in every direction. The Catholic department of the Ministry of Worship felt 
-itself called upon to promote, not the interests of the State, but those of the 
Church, It was a strange spectacle. A department of State which asks the 
‘bishop what will be agreeable to him, ‘and whose members send reports to the ` 
-Papal Nuncios! Their influence extended to everything which depends on the 
administration. : The appointment of their own counsellors, and those for the 
‘education department in the Government and the provincés, the directors and 
masters of all the Catholic gymnasiums, the selection of candidates for offices 
in-the Cathedral chapters which were nominated by the King, and of the pro- 
fessors of Catholic theology, &c., all depended on their influence. Year by 
year in all matters of education it became more and more necessaty to be a 

“ good Catholic.” Those who were not so pretended to be. The year 1848 
. first revealed the power of the clergy. Numbers of them, bishops, deans, &c., 
‘were: elected to sit in the Frankfort’ Parliament and the Prussian National 
‘Assembly, and from the districts which were mainly Catholic, ohly decided 
‘Catholics were sent; in the Rhenish provinces, even Ernst Moritz Arndt was 
defeated by an ecclesiastic. With few exceptions, the Catholics held together ; 
they refrained from voting when the King of Prussia was made German Emperor. 
They and the Liberal theologians, both at Frankfort and Berlin; carried the 
vote permitting the Church to administer her own affairs. While a reaction 
-took place in the Government party as soon as the panic was over, the 
Catholics gave the Church the reins, and she plumed herself on having saved ` 
the State. The German bishops held a meeting at Wiirzburg in October, 1858, 
-addressed a memorial to the Government and a pastoral letter to the faithful, 
.and the Prussians and Bavarians followed suit. -What was demanded was 
pretty much the abolition of all control of the Church. In Bavaria some con- 
cessions were made, in Prussia everything was conceded. All Government 
control came to an end. The appointment of the clergy, their deposition, the 
administration and alienation of Church property, all the clerical education 
. System, was put completely into the power of the bishops. The right of associa- 
tion was taken advantage of to found convents, orders, and’ fraternities. In 
1848 there were in Prussia only a few convents for mendicants and nuns, and a 
few orders for nursing the sick : by the end of 1871, there were thirteen orders 
and fraternities for men, and thirty-five «for women, having 626 institutions, 
and, 5,586 members. The number had increased by 1,800 between 1865 and 
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1871. In some towns elementary instruction was entirely in their hands, and 


higher instruction for Catholic. girls everywhere. Numberless church societies 


and brotherhoods in the elementary schools included the mass of the population. 

The Borromaeus-Verein, for the circulation of Catholic books, which had the 

privilege of free carriage, numbered in 1869, 51,000 members, the contributions 

amounted to £7,500, andit had 1,370 libraries. The Bonifacius-Verein, for the ' 
erection and maintenance of Catholic churches in Protestant neighbourhoods, 

collected £3,000 annually in the diocese of Cologne, from 1863 to 1872; in the 

same diocese in four years £13,050 were collected for the Pope on special 

occasions, and £100,000 from 1861 to 1873 by St. Michael’s Brotherhood; from 

1868 to 1873, £9,600 were collected in alms in Lent to be dispensed in the 

diocese. 

While the people were thus preyed upon by the clergy, the clergy them- 
selves were receiving an entirely new training. Men who had been brought 
up in the Collegium Germanicum at Rome gave the tone everywhere; semi- 
naries for boys were established in every diocese, from which the majority of 
the clergy went forth, and the right spirit was then infused into them in their 
clerical seminaries,—the spirit of contempt for everything that did not originate 
with the Church, of over-estimating the clergy, of enmity to everything 
national and belonging to the State. The greatest oppression was exercised 
from Rome, all intellectual freedom was suppressed. Ifa professor of theology 
at -a national university became suspected by the bishop, he prohibited him 
from teaching, and the Government consented. The elementary schools fell 
entirely into the hands of the Church. l 

In Baden, Würtemberg, and Hesse things were'a little different. In the 
two former concordats had been entered into with the Curia on the Austrian 
model, which were again abolished on account of the opposition of the Parlia- 
ments; they then guarded themselves by legislation. In the two others the 
reactionary tendency led to a union with the bishops, which introduced a state 
of things similar to that in Prussia. 

After 1848 a political and internal Ultramontane movement went hand-in- 
hand. In the Prussian Chamber a “Catholic faction” was formed, who, ever 
since 1852, have been trying to show, by motions, speeches, and writings, how 
the Catholic Church is everywhere repressed. It was just the same in the 
other German States. The year 1860 seemed to, the Ultramontanes a fitting 
time for the realization of their plans. Having enshared the greater part of 
the population by means of orders, fraternities, and societies, and having got 
trade into its power by means of the Catholic working men’s unions, the object 
now was to convert general society, learning, the press, and capital to 
Catholicism. The establishment of the “Catholic casinos,” which are the 
centres of the political and clerical agitation, originated at Mainz, where the 
Freiherr Von Ketteler held sway. There are places in the Rhenish provinces 
where the Catholics were not able to provide, for their schools, though money 
enough could be found for building institutions and the restoration of splendid 
churches. At the General Assembly at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1862, Canon 
Moufang called the Government schools “institutions of the devil,’ and the 
establishment of a Catholic university was determined on. When the Catholic 
savans held a meeting at Munich in 1863, under Ddllinger’s presidency, the 
Curia interfered and made further action impossible. . The well-known Langrad- 
Damonceau, the working-man made into a Papal count, found tools in Germany, 
from Prince Taxis to many of the clergy, for his scheme of converting capital 
to Catholicism, which, however, turned out a miserable fiasco. When the 
“ Deutsche Nationalverein” was established, which inscribed on its banners 
the unity of Germany under Prussian lead, all the Ultramontane party, whether 
Particularist or Austrian, joined together in the “ Grossdeutsche-Verein.” But 
the German Diet at Frankfort, in 1863, collapsed; the war of 1866 hurled 
Austria out of Germany and placed Prussia at her head. It was now necessary 
to draw still closer together. In September, 1869, the bishops met at Fulda, 
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. andl adopted resolutions—one of which was proposed by De Luca, the Nuncio at 
Mainz, whose plan has been in the main adopted—to unite Germany by a 
network of newspapers under the guidance of the bishops. It has been denied’ 

- that this scheme has been carried out, but the result speaks for itself. Another 

resolution contains in reality the adoption of the Curial system of theological 

training. 

When the power of Ultramontanism had reached this height, the Vatican 
Council assembled. This is not the place to go into the subject; it may be 
premised as well known that, by the Fulda Pastoral Letter of 1869, the 
German bishops threw dust in the eyes of the German people, that most of ` 
them were violent opponents of Papal Infallibility and afterwards submitted. 
What we are here concerned ‘with is, to find out how the present state of 
- things became possible. 

, When it is considered that perpetual attempts have been made, for the last 
fifty years, to make Germany a domain of the Curia, that everything had been 
done to make Jesuitical principles the standard of action from childhood to old 
age, that in the lafgest State of Germany the clergy, with the connivance of 
the Government, had had everything their own way, and that notwithstanding 
all this, opposition to the projected new dogmas by the clergy, the laity, and 
even in the strict Catholic press, may be said to have been universal, it must be 
admitted that even the worst system takes a long time to produce an effect in 
Germany. But on the other hand, it will be asked with astonishment, how has 

sit come to pass’ that, in the course of a few years, the whole mass of the clergy 
and laity have not only given up their opposition, but have accepted the new 
doctrines, become fanatical partisans of the same Pope whom they once 
iregarded as the destroyer of the Church, and blind followers of the bishops 
who “now teach as dogmas what, on July 17, 1870, they called lies, and the 
work of. man’s wisdom?: The answer is not difficult to find. It lies in two 
things—in the effect of the Jesuitical system, and the conduct of the Govern- 
ments, which is the result of previous mismanagement, and of a false system 
which is still upheld. 

There is no doubt whatever that thousands of the clergy, and most of their 
' parishioners, were opposed to Infallibility and Papal supremacy; most im- 

portant German Catholic newspapers, the Kölnische Blatter (now an Ultramon+ 
tane popular paper) and the Wiener Volksfreund were against it, and,-with very 
few exceptions, the theological faculties were opposed to it. On July 18, 1870, 
the new dogma was proclaimed. What was to be done when a bishop adopted 
it? In Prussia, since 1850, the clergy had no rights as opposed to the bishops ; 
a stroke of the pen could deprive any one of them of his office and living. 
When men-like Paul Melchers, then Archbishop of Cologne, and Konrad 

Martin, of Paderborn, proclaimed the new dogma, it was-certain that they’ 
would act relentlessly towards the clergy who resisted. If a clergyman did 
not yield, if, when deposed, he did not leave his house and church, Govern- 
ment was asked to turn him out. Up to that time numbers of the clergy had 
told their parishioners that the new dogma was impossible. The Coblenz 
address to the laity, the press, the Pastoral Letter from Fulda, of September, 
1869, had inspired the belief and hope that Infallibility would not be made into 
a dogma. After it had been done, the course of things depended on the action 
of the Church itself. The Infallibility of the Pope had never been taught to 
the people.in Germany; they were wholly ignorant of it, as most of the bishops 
themselves stated at Rome. If a parish priest remained passive, or declared: 
against the new dogma, he was sure to be backed by his congregation, or the 
educated part of it. He was the only organ by means of which the Church `- 
could gain over -the people. Although the clergy who had been trained since 
1850 were, as a result of their education, for the most part Ultramontane, the 
great majority of those over, forty-five were not so. Had the bishops recog- 
nized the fact that they could not reckons upon these, they would not have 
attempted to-proelaim the new dogma, or, at any*rate, to introduce it by 
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force. But if the clergy were ‘to stand firm, they must be assured that 
the bishop had no power to turn them out and deprive them of their bread, 
Now there was no law in Prussia by which the Government was bound, 
under all circumstances, to enforce every episcopal enactment; on the con- 
‘trary, the co-operation of the Government in such cases was not regulated by 
any law. It was, of course, competent for the Government to examine into each 
particular case, to see whether it could comply with the application of a bishop 
to enforce his orders. If it did not comply, the bishop could try his cause in the 
iaw courts. In the case of Baltzer, Professor of Theology at Breslau, whom the 
bishop, acting on instructions from Rome, had forbidden to teach and ordered 
to resign his office, they had already learned that the Disciplinary Courts had 
acquitted him.: No court would have pronounced the new dogma a ground for 
dismissal from office. But ifa question of dismissal was brought before the 
courts, the Government could legally raise the question of jurisdiction, that is, 
declare that it was not a legal but an administrative matter. The courts for 
deciding these questions of jurisdiction would be sure to decide in favour of 
the Government, because it was very easy to prove that*the bishop required 
from the clergyman a denial of fundamental Catholic doctrines, and that the 
recognized Catholic Church in Prussia knew nothing of aninfallible Pope. Thus 
the Government had the simplest means in its power; zt had only to declare by 
a rescript of the Minister of Worship, to the district Governments and Landraths, 
that the concurrence of the State for the dismissal of clergy who would not acknow- 
ledge the Infallibility and Supreme Authority of the Pope would not be given. All 
the clergy would thus have been secured in possession of their livings. But, 
instead of this, what took place? Dr. Kraetzig, director of the Catholic depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Worship, a Curialist to the backbone, a rigid bureaucrat, 
who had no higher aim than to strengthen the hierarchy, at once assured the 
Archbishop of Cologne of the entire support of the Government. Thus secured, 
he proceeded against the ecclesiastical professors at Bonn (who were known to 
have taken part in the Conference at Nuremburg, or, at any rate, rejected 
Infallibility). I then published, anonymously, the brochure “ The Proceed- 
ings of the Archbishop of Cologne against the Professors at Bonn” (Bonn, 
1871); the Minister von Miihler was induced by it to decline the proposal of 
the Archbishop to suspend the professors. But nothing further was done. 
They had made their ‘calculations well at Rome. The proclamation of the 
dogma collapsed with the declaration of war against Prussia by Napoleon IIL, 
which was known at Rome beforehand. Although the hopes of the Curia for 
the victory of the French were so utterly overthrown, it had'not been mistaken 
in the calculation that the war would fully occupy the Government, and leave 
it no time to concern itself about ecclesiastical affairs. The Minister of Worship _ 
could of course have done so. But he, more than any of his predecessors, had 
allowed the hierarchy full sway. And if he had been inclined to offer any 
opposition, he found an obstacle in the authorities who should have supported 
him, and he was not a manof much energy. Rarely hasit been more strikingly 
shown that it is most fatal in critical times to have at the head of important 
ministerial departments persons who in ordinary times could have exercised 
its functions after the traditional pattern, but who are no'statesmen. Whether 
an attempt was made to inform Prince Bismark of the state of affairs when he 
was in France, whether it was not thought well to bring on a contest at home 
‘during the war, I cannot'say. The preliminary treaty of peace of 1st March, 
‘1871, opened the way. The Ultramontanes considered themselves masters of 
the situation; they demanded from the new German Diet an intervention in 
favour of Papal supremacy. Although this was rejected, they went on all the 
more recklessly. The excommunication of Ddllinger, of the Bonn professors, 
&c., the pressure put upon the clergy in anumber of dioceses, the refusal of 
the sacraments to those who signed addresses to Déllinger and protests 
against the new dogma, the establishment of new organs of the press of the purest 
Ultramontanism, the issue of pastoral letters by the Geman and Bavarian . 
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bishops, the only bishops who, by sophisms and misrepresentations, had held up 
the new dogma to the people as having: always been believed, the assistance of 
the Jesuits in the pulpit and the confessional, the influence over young people 
in schools, especially- girls’ schools,—in short, all the machinery of Ultramon- 
tanism had developed an incredible activity. The pestilential effect of the 
Jesuit system came very clearly to light; it annihilates true morality, con- 
viction, character, and honour, sees no merit in anything but blind obedience, 
and only regards religion and the Church as means for the attainment, of- poli- 
tical ends. . When a clergyman did not submit, and it was hoped to gain over 
his congregation to thé other side, it was prepared by intrigues ; when there 
was no hope of this, he. was ignored. 


t ' KaT rY ; 
Loud and ceaseless warnings. were uttered in many quarters; it was shown 


‘that the passivity of the Governments must make’ the clergy the powerless 


tools of the bishops and of Rome, so soon as thé masses were gained over and 
‘alienated. In my “Memorial on the Relations of the State to the Dogmas of 
‘the Papal Constitution of 18th July, 1870” (Prague, 1871), which I sent in July, 
1871, to the Mini8ters ofall the German States where there were .many 


Catholic inhabitants, I called attention to-the. significance and -importance of 


tthe new: dogma and. the Curialism which had been founded ‘upon it. The 


Governments had a specimen of. what it was come to from the, tragic instance 
of Bishop Hefele, who, on 10th April, 1871, to avert the threats of the Curia, 
had by sophisms come to terms with: Infallibility and given the lie to his 
lrecent conduct; they could not fail-to- perceive that the section of the clergy 
who were not-prepared.to-sacrifice their-understandings and consciences was 
‘being decimated day by day, and would occasion irreparable loss.. ry 

_ -A sound party. had, however, been forming among the Catholicsthemselves. 
At a meeting at Munich, at Whitsuntide, presided over by Dollinger, thirty-one 
of. the clergy and laity, among: them Lord Acton and Sir R. Blennerhasset,” | 
joined in-signing a declaration. which made a ‘firm stand against the new 
idogma, and,-expressed ‘the hope.that “under higher guidance the present con- 
flict may be the means of preparing the way for and effecting the long-desired 
and inevitable reform of ‘ecclesiastical conditions,’ both as regards the constitu- 
‘tion and Jife of,the Church.”. «+ This pointed out the right-path to the Govern- 
ments. .If-they had now made a stand, if they had taken the. indispensable 
measures indicated: above for the security of the clergy, and if they had at 
once lent an energetic support to the Old Catholic movement, it would: have 
been still possible-to avertthe: victory of Ultramontanism over the Catholic 
population. - The power ‘still. possessed by the Catholie conscience, not then 
entirely stifled, is shown by the Old. Catholic Congress at Munich.(22nd and 
24th September, 1871), the public meetings of which-were attended by 7,000 


- men, and during which divine service was held in spite of interdict and ban. 


The Congress passed resolutions ix favour of, the restoration of regular pastoral 
care, the application for recognition. by the Government as far as it was 


necessary, the restoration of episcopal jurisdiction on certain proper points. 


We shall not. follow the Old Catholic. movement as such further, as it is not 
sour purpose to describe,it; but it was necessary to mention it for two reasons. 
First, because by it the Governments, if they had.acted with .statesmanlike 
insight, had the'means in their hands. of weakening and--putting an end to 
Gurialism in the only possible way, by giving their entire support to a reform 
movement within the Catholic Church itself, which, although it disclaimed any 
political: object, nevertheless professed to aim at, bringing Church and State into 
1 * Both,these have very unjustifiably disavowed their signatures. At the. final sitting 
the declaration, the clauses of which had been formulated before, was adopted as a whole, 
and it was resolved to append the names of all. who agreed to it. No one, not even Sir 
R. Blennerhasset, who was present, objected. Lord Acton, who happened not to be pre- 
sent at the last sitting, heard at once of the resolution. I'myself, who sat next him at 
he public dinner at the Bairischen Hof, converséd with him on the subject; he did -nob 
‘utter a word of protést. ` . pe peb. Bag Y > 
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unison, and drawing the different creeds nearer” together in the hope of re-union. 
And, secondly, because it must be clearly seen that the “Kuliturkampf” was 
neither called forth by the Old Catholic movement nor entered upon in order 
to support it. ‘The Old Catholic movement and the Vatican decrees, as such, 
were not in the least the causes of the present strife. Bavaria declined to 
recognize Bishop Reinkens as contrary to the constitution, refused the placet 
for the proclamation of the Vatican decrees, but at the same time did not 
molest the bishops who illegally published them, and made no attempt 
effectually to uphold the law. The parish priest Renftle was permitted to 
retain his office, Bishop Reinkens and the Old Catholics were not molested in 
the exercise of their official functions, the appeals of the Ultramontanes in 
some towns against the use of the churches by the Old Catholics were 
rejected, the performance of funeral rites, and tolling the bells for deceased 
Old Catholics, were enforced; but this ‘was all that was done; the Govern- 
ment itself declared that it could not alter this, but it did not give up any 
church belonging to the State for joint use. ° 

It is said that the law cannot be upheld with the Ultramontane majority of 
the Lower House; but in 1871 they neglected to do what would have been a 
statesmanlike act—to dissolve it, and elect a new one, which would certainly 
have resulted in a different chamber, for the whole country knew that the 
King shared Döllinger’s views, that he adhered to him in spite of excommuni- 
cation, and took every opportunity of distinguishing him. The Minister of 
Worship, Latz, found it more convenient to let things take their course, and 
only to appeal to the Imperial law of 10th December, 1871, mentioned in the 
exordium. Wiirtemberg declared thatit did not concern itself with the Vatican 
Constitution, left the bishops alone, and rejoiced in the peace which had made 


‘clergy and péople Ultramontane, although at Easter, 1871, the great majority 


were on the other side, Oldenburg and Saxony did nothing. Baden alone was 
not compelled to take any action, because its population is not Ultramontane, 
its legislation represses Ultramontanism. By the law of June 15, 1874, it first 
recognized the Old Catholic communities, allowed them ‘the enjoyment of 


‘churches and benefices, and since 1874 the budget has granted them a subsidy. 


In May, 1877, twenty-six communities had received churches, and fourteen 
benefices. Hesse has regulated its relations with them by an act of April, 
1875, and joined with Baden in 1878 in recognizing the bishop. 

The action of Prussia is, of course, the most important. On July 8, 1871, 
it abolished the Catholic Department of Worship, its peculiar system of 


‘ruling having come to light. As the proceedings of the bishops were 


getting beyond bounds, the political attitude of the clerical party had 
become too inimical to the State. The suppression of the ‘Gérman: elements 
in Posen came to be known, the bishops bid defiance to the laws, and the 
Pope attacked Prussia in the most hostile manner in his allocutions; it was 
perceived at last that it would not do to let the Ultramontanes have their-own 
way any longer. The minister, Von Miihler, who, as we have shown, resisted 
the action of the Archbishop of Cologne, and protected Dr. Wollmann, teacher 
of religion at the gymnasium at Braumsberg, in his office, in spite of excom- 
munication, and had allowed the Old Catholics the first use of a church for 
divine service at Konigshiitte (July, 1871), was dismissed in January, 1872. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Falk. His aim was directed to having a support in 
the law for every measure. In 1872 he got the law passed relating to school 
Inspection and the Imperial edict against the Jesuits; between 1873 and 1876 
the laws followed one after the other mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 


‘Except that on the Right of Government Inspection of the” Administration 


of Funds in the Catholic Dioceses (June 7, 1875), those relating to the Ad- 
ministration of Funds in the Catholic Parishes (June 20, 1875), and on the 


‘Right of Old Catholic Communitjes to: Church ` Property (July 4, 1875), 
‘were the last. - Between January, 1872, and January, 1873, except the two 


enactments mentioned, nothing had been done, and especially no attitude had e 
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been assumed towards the Vatican decrees. This peridd, however, had been 
turned to excellent account by the Curia. In reply to a memorial from the 
” Prussian bishops of September 7, 1871, the King had said that the contest 
would be put an end to by laws, but that every Prussian would be protected in 
his rights. At the end of October the bishops got up demonstrations of all 
sorts in favour of the threatened Jesuits. A fresh attempt to be on good 
terms with Rome was frustrated. Prince Bismark had’ proposed Cardinal 
Hohenlohe to the Pope.as ambassador from the German Empire to the Curia, 
but had to state in the sitting of May 14, that the Pope had declined him. 
This shows that up to this time there was a hope of coming to terms. If 
Hohenlohe had been accepted, no doubt more would have been done, but the 
Pope demanded too much. Next came the passing of the Jesuit law in the 
Diet (June 19, 1872), and the Imperial assent (July 4); and on the same day a 
prohibition of religious societies was issued to the gymnasiums and universities 
by the Prussian Minister of Worship. The Ultramontanes had founded a 
“Society of German Catholics,” the seat of which was at Mainz, and which 
extended all over Germany; on July 8 the president appealed to the people 
against the new law, and the hostile attitude of German policy towards the 
Church ; in various places the result was, that popular tumults took place 
when, in August, the law against the Jesuits was enforced. It was now 
determined to propose new legislation, and a conference was held in August, to , 
‘which professors of ecclesiastical law were especially invited. I was not 
among them, as I was till in Austria. At this conference certain principles 
were agreed on, which were partly adopted entirely, and partly modified in the 
pill passed in 1873. After the Bishop of Ermeland had refused to take part in 
the secular celebration of the union with Prussia at Marienburg in September, 
the German bishops, had declared themselves, in a memorial, determined parti- 
sans of the Curia against Germany, and the Bishop of Ermeland had been 
deprived of his income, a bill wa®'brought in proposing modifications in the 
constitution, and the use of ecclesiastical discipline and penalties. . All hesita- 
tion about further delay was put an end to by the Papal allocution of December 
23. This! was followed by temporary leave of absence to the consul at the 
Curia, and the introduction of new bills on January 8,.1873. We have pre- 
viously given a sketch of the substance of the laws from 1878 to 1876, and it 
need only now ‘be added that it was the Curia and the episcopacy who, by 
repeated fresh attacks, and an organized resistance, extending to the lowest 
grades of the people, as well as by glaring infringements of the law from 
year to year, brought about the existing state of things. Only three measures 
of importance have anything to do with the Old Catholic cause—(1) The entry 
of £2,400 in the budget since 1874 for the bishop, the administration and 
support of congregations, &c.; (2) the recognition, on June 7, 1873, of the 
pra of Bishop Reinkens (September, 1873); (8) and the law of June 4, 
1875. 
When we look at this vigorous legislation we cannot avoid asking, How is 
_ -it that opposition has not been disarmed?—that Ultramontanism, taken 
altogether, has not lessened in extent? We answer simply by adducing the ` 
facts, after indicating the maxims by which, as it seems to us, all political action 
_ of this sort should be guided. 

The system of Ultramontanism is neither merely ecclesiastical nor merely 
political; it is a. social-ecclesiastical-political system. It is too deeply seated 
by means of teaching in the schools-and the pulpit, by influencing the whole of 
life, to be put an end to by mere legislation. ` To combat it successfully the 
people must be emancipated, both politically and civilly, from the Ultramontane 
clergy; the inferior clergy must be secured from the arbitrary proceedings of 
the superior; and, above all, the possibility of satisfying religious require- 
ments without submission to Curial oppression, implying, of’ course, as this has 
not been possible,within the Romish Church since 1870 without surrender of 

e individual liberty of conscience, the reform of the Church from within, For 
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the two former pomts the State can provide by means of legislation, and can 
conduce to the latter by assisting it in every way in its power. Its rule of 
action should be to act at the right moment effectively, with firmness and 
consistency, and not to overshoot the mark. If these principles are kept in 
view, we shall have a criterion for forming a judgment of what has taken 
lace. ' 
5 The registration of births, deaths, and marriages had been in Prussia and the ° 
greater part of Germany in the hands of the clergy. In‘ Prussia, by the Act 
of March, 1874, which came into force in October, and in the rest of Germany 
in February, 1875, civil marriage was introduced, and civil registration. The 
Ultramontane clergy had had four years to make baptisms, marriages, and the 
funeral rites of the Church` dependent on the submission of the parties 
concerned to the Vatican: those who did not submit exposed themselves to 
such wearisome disputes that ninety-nine out of a hundred preferred submis- 
sion. When the Act came in force it was too late for it to produce any speedy 
effect. If it be said that in France and the parts of Germany where French 
law prevails, in spite of civil marriage, &c., Ultramontanism flourishes, that. is 
not to the purpose. At one time, in the other districts, all those could have 
been secured against coercion who did not wish to “sacrifice ‘their under- 
standings ;” then it must be remembered that on all other points which might 
be raised, the state of things was the same everywhere. But strengthening 
opposition in the other districts would have a reflex action on the Rhenish 
provinces. The schools in Prussia were in the hands of the clergy; an Act 
was passed about school inspection in 1872, but it was not in force until 
Government inspectors were appointed in lieu of the parochial clergy in 1874 
and the following years. It was only with the greatest difficulty that Old 
Catholic parents, for instance, could withdraw their children from Ultramon- 
tane religious teaching in the national schools, gymnasiums, &c. Even to this 
day the Old Catholic clergyman, who is appointed by. the bishop to give 
religious instruction in schools, is not permitted to undertake the final exami- 
nation and to give a certificate; the Government still employs only Roman 
Catholic—i.e., Ultramontane—teachers of religion in the Government schools. 
It is only since 1874 that pupils have not been compelled to join in pro- 


cessions, &c. 


The Protestant Church had. not been in opposition to the Government, 
because, almost everywhere, the Sovereign is its head bishop. Nevertheless, 
it was included in the legislation of 1873, though limitations and special enact- 
ments had to be made, and even in 1874 special enactments also for the Romish 
Church. This embittered the Protestants, and gave rise to a Protestant oppo- 
sition against the laws; and when special regulations were made for the 
Catholics, it gave them a handle for complaints about unfair treatment. The 
clergy had been helpless from 1870 to 1873, and had been everywhere obliged 
to submit. The congregations were worked upon, the masses had long ago 
forgotten their former faith, for the new had been daily preached to them 
as the old. There were indeed during the first few years many communities 
in which there was a sound remnant, but nowhere in Prussia had they any 
real representative organ, for whatever did exist in the shape of vestries, or 
anything of the kind, was nothing but an instrument worked by the bishop. 
If the Act passed in June, 1875, had been passed in 18738, it would have been. 
in time. By the legislation of 1873 an attempt had been made to secure the 
clergy in their positions ; but as it was prescribed to the bishops to make the 
appointments to all livings irrevocable, those which were revocable, in the 
Rhenish dioceses over nine-tenths of them, were put into their power, and there 
was nothing for them to do but submit. It was not even practically open to 
them to become Old Catholic. For the Act of July 4, 1875, says: “If a 
holder of a benefice goes over to the Old Catholic community, he remains 
in the possession and’ enjoyment, of his benefice.” It might easily be fore- 
seen that clergy who had consorted with the Ultramontanes for five years 
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would. not, except under very special circumstances, make up their minds: 
to; this. For it must’ be remembered that if they had done so it would, 
mostly not have been possible for them to remain amongst their congre-. 
gations, which had been undermined by the Ultramontane press, the organs,. 
of which had increased tenfold since. 1870, by popular assemblies, societies,, 
&c. Itis not easy, and demands a character above the common run, to give 
up: a’ sphére in which you have laboured for years, to break with all your” 
acquaintances, and find yourself persecuted and attacked:on every hand. The, 
length of time that had elapsed—and in critical periods one year goes for ten, 
in ordinary: times—had enabled the Ultramontane party to surround the clergy: 
with the glory of martyrdom. When the law-was passed abolishing State aid, 
the clergy considered it a matter of honour not to look as if they-were .to be. 
bought over. ‚The law by which orders and fraternities were dissolved (May, 
1875) came too late to be of any use to the generation whom the clergy had, 
taken good ‘care to work upon by these means during, the five previous, years. 
While, however, in consequence of the former state of things,during which a. 
vast number of schoals had been carried on by ecclesiastical orders, the Govern- 
ment were not in a position to carry out the law immediately, and permitted. 
just those orders entrusted with education to remain in their offices four -years 
longer, it laid itself open to attack. It, laid itself still more open by the imme- 
diate abolition of the. contemplative orders, who had no political importance , 
whatever. No one will dispute that it is difficult to make the common people 
understand why a person who only reads mass and hears confession should be 
informed against to the.Government. Baptism, marriage, consecration of the. 
grave, prayers and masses for. the dead, after the notification of -births, | 
marriages, and deaths had been taken out of the hands of the clergy, and eccle- 
siastical marriage previous to civil marriage had. been forbidden under penalties, ; 
are. acts with which, the State has nothing to do. The bishops, and the Ultra- - 
montane press; which had: brought. out everything bearing on the ‘subject, old , 
and new, that could be found, had sticceeded in spreading the opinion among- 
the people, that the object was to put an.end to the: Catholic religion. After ~ 
1871,.efforts were again made in the political sphere. When the attempts of: 
the Ylt‘amontane faction in the Diet to get the German Empire to interfere 
for the temporal power of the Pope had failed, it became the centre of all 
tendencies inimical to thé State. The party for the restoration of the Hano- 
verian. royal family (the . Guelplis, ` so-called), the. Particularists, from. Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, &c., and the Poles, joined their ranks. Amongst these 
also were found. the opposition on ecclesiastical questions in the Prussian 
Landtag and Reichstag. : The Teutonic order was displayed. Prince Bismark 
and all the organs of the. Government were attacked. And when, after the 
fall of Thiers, it seemed as if the Ultramontane party would get the upper 
hand in France, the hope was openly expressed that there would soon be a war 
with France which would give a death-blow to the new empire. In short, the 
ecclesiastical opposition, became a political one, as, it was before 1866. 

. But in order rightly to estimate all this, other points of the highest import- 
ance must be considered. l 

First, the universal suspicion that the Government was not-really in earnest 

in its contest with Ultramontanism.. It is a fact that this suspicion did and 
does exist, even in' the Liberal party. It is only necessary to call to mind, 
that at every crisis since 1872, when Prince Bismark was about to retire, up 


_to the last few months, there has been a panic in the Liberal press, and a re-. 


action has been said to be.at hand ;- every orthodox expression ,that has fallen 
from the Emperor, every disapproval.of an expression of opinion by some 
preacher against the divinity of Christ, every deposition or censure of a 
Protestant clergyman, raises a storm in the papers as if it were an affair of 
politics. No.sooner does an Ultramontane ‘leader utter anything about a 
modus vivendi, or peace with Rome, than people put their heads together, and 
see harmony with Rgme restored in spite of Bismark’s words: “We are not. 
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going to Canossa.” People remember only too well the harmony that existed 
between the Ultramontanes and the Government during the struggle previous 
to 1866, how, at the request of the Government, the bishops ordered the 
clergy to abstain from voting or to vote for the Government candidates, how 
the Jesuits were favoured, &c. This prevailing want of confidence hampered, 
in many ways, the efforts of the officials. To add to this, there is the notorious 
fact that the Ultramontanes enjoy absolute protection for their persons and 
aims, from circles or personages who are not under the influence of the 
Ministérs. It would'be easy to enumerate a number of cases in which Ultra- 
. montanes, or their adherents, and especially opponents of the present Church 
policy,-have received marked distinction, while in the opposite case, neglect is 
shown which has an obstructive influence on carrying out the laws. The laws 
do not permit, as in France, the removal of officials opposed to the dominant 
System ; it is not so easy to get at any one who acts circtmspectly. In times 
and circumstances like the present, everything depends on acting promptly, 
firmly, and consistently. The daissez-aller system and delay, for which itis easy 
to find- pretexts, are as bad, and even more dangerous th&n open opposition. 
The latter can be put an end to, the former undermines the ground. And yet 
the Ministers, being personally but little acquainted with the situation, | 
especially in the Catholic districts, and ignorant of the wiles of the Ultramon- 
tanes, have to depend on the good-will of the provincial officials. 

In the second place, a peculiar species of Catholics has arisen. To any one 
of ordinary understanding, it is quite obvious that there can be no harmony 
between the demands of the syllabus and the results of Papal Infallibility and 
supremacy on the one hand, and the State on the other. It is equally obvious 
that he who makes no attempt to put his fundamental religious principles in 
practice, but regards them as nothing but theories, either does not really 
-believe them, or looks upon his attitude towards these things as means to 
other ends. Now there have always been elergymen, who, in case of recon- 
ciliation, look to gain the favour of the infallible Pope as the reward for 
acknowledging him, and that of the Government as the reward for recognition 
of its rights, and hope to turn both to account as a bridge to a bishopric. If 
nothing comes between, thé calculation is well made, because the appointments 
to the bishoprics vacant by deposition ‘can only take’ place by means of direct 
understanding. Besides this, there are nobles who, in consequence of their 
exalted position at Court, were formerly made use of ‘as organs of all *‘ Catholic 
wishes,” but who perceived in 1870 that they could not well make head against 
the Government. Persons of both sorts were to be found among that faction, 
to which, in Prussia hitherto, the Ministers and the Members of Parliament, 
before their election legally, and afterwards practically, generally belong: it 
is a small majority, and is composed of dukes, princes, counts, barons, a few 
officials and other persons, who, as lovers of sport, or men of wealth, feel most 
at home in such company. An idea was projected in this'circle of getting up 
an address to the Emperor, in which the subscribers stated that they were 
good Catholics, and yet conceded'to Government the right of defining the 
boundaries between the domains of the State and the Church. This address 
of 14th ‘June, 1873, which numbered at first: about 260 signatures, mostly 
from Silesia, was. most graciously acknowledged by the Emperor, in a reply 
of 22nd June, which was immediately published, and’ it was lauded as a great 
achievement by the Provincial Correspondenz; and all ‘official papers and organs. 
They deduced the “significant fact” from this incident that “it is not now a 
question of eliminating such elements from the bosom of the Catholic Church 
as do not incline to ‘submit to the Vatican dogmas, nor of the controversy 
between the so-called Old Catholics and the believers in Papal Infallibility,” 
but that “men resist the assumptions of the Ultramontane party, who, even 
after the Vatican decrees, profess themselves faithful members of the Catholic 
Church, and some of whom, up.to the most recent period, are still recognized 
and honoured at Rome as true followers of the Church, and who are resisting, n 
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not the dogmas of the Church, but only the mischievous attitude of an ecclesi- 
astical political party.” It says further: “ Herewith a distinction begins to be 
made between views entertained within the German Catholic Church.” : Thus, 
then, all the world was told that it was highly meritorious and acceptable 
to recognize the Infallible Pope, and, at the same time, to say what was pleasing 
to the Government. The Ultramontane press called the new species of 
Catholics “ State-Catholics,” showed that they were no longer Romish, and that 
they were excommunicated. 
When the Pope had issued his famous Encyclical of February 6, 1875, against 
ecclesiastical laws, ten members of the Prussian House of Representatives 
issued on the 27th February a still stronger declaration in favour of the Church 
laws. The names of those who signeditin the whole kingdom were published, 
but in the course of some months the number did not reach 10,000, and the 
publication of them was stopped as the adherents were so few. -These events 
had three important consequences. The number of independent men, who, in 
spite of all the’ difficulties, which it is not easy to explain to people at a dis- 
tance, chicanery of all soris, disadvantages, and losses, had joined the Old 
Catholic party in Prussia by the beginning of 1875, was over 6,000; yet an 
address which was extolled as a meritorious act, which made |it easy to every 
‘one to be a good Catholic and at the same time a patriot, and thus provided an 
excellent method to enable the indifferent not to take up any position in 
relation to the Church and yet to lay claim to respect, could get in proportion 
so few signatures, even amongst the officials and all classes, that the Ultra- 
montanes could say with great show of truth: Now you see, since even the 
official State-Catholicism has turned out a fiasco, that the Catholic people are 
Ultramontane. This gave a force to opposition which can only be mistaken. 
by those who have no comprehension of the popular mind. 
_ The second circumstance is of still more importance: it forthwith became 
the opinion in all official circles, that what was desired in high quarters was 
not adhesion to Old Catholicism, but to State-Catholicism. Unfortunately this ` 
opinion was increased by the fact that a large number of State Catholics have 
received promotion in the service of the State, while up to the present time, 
not one Old Catholic has had any worth,speaking of, nor enjoyed any special 
distinction. The people were likely enough to entertain the idea, of course 
an unjustifiable one, thatthe State desired to institute an official religion. 

The third consequence was the most important of all. The commercial and 
industrial circles, in short the main part of the population in Germany, so far 
as the Catholics are concerned, are wholly indifferent. When the Old . 
Catholic bishop was recognized, and the Old Catholic law -was proclaimed in 
February, 1875, the movement had reached a stage which enabled people to 
join it without having to give up joining in public worship, &c. Events such 
as those we have described could but have a hampering’ effect on it, and. 
thus weakened the most effectual and permanent means of opposing Ultra- 
montanism, and which had from the first avoided even the appearance of 
mixing up.religion and politics. The good which has resulted from these 
events, namely, to show that the Old Catholic cause is not regarded as a 
political instrument by the Government, and that, as the Government has taken 
every opportunity of saying, all that has been done for the Old Catholics has 
been done from a sense of justice, may bear fruit by-and-by. 

We do not follow the subject farther, for our purpose has been to show how 
Ultramontanism has been able to attain the power which it actually possesses 
in Germany, and particularly in Prussia. An English periodical is scarcely the 
place for making suggestions. But if a starting point shall be found for 
them in our representation of. the state of things, and it shall be perceived 
therefrom what ought to be done in the interests of the State and of civiliza- 
tion, we shall be glad to have contributed to this end. | 

r FRIEDRICH VON SCHULTE. 
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PARIS, June 20th, 1878. 


HE French Chambers separated on June 11, leaving France in a politicał 
situation which contrasts. strangely with that in which she found herself 
scarcely six months ago, and belies all anticipation. The only way in 

which it seemed as if the alarming crisis of May 16 could be solved was 
either by a violent reaction, a coup d’etat, a return to the monarchy, or the 
triumph of an intolerant Republic intent on revenging itself for the plots 
against her, and eager to carry out the most radical. programme of the 
democracy. None of these things have taken place. The Republic has 
triumphed, but retains at its head the very man who was the author of the 
16th of May, and who congratulates himself now on his on defeat, and hopes 
that the re-election of a third. of the Senate will give the Republicans a 
majority in the upper assembly. M. Dufaure, who in 1876 was thrown. out by 
a majority in the Chamber of Deputies as not sufficiently liberal;is at the head 
of the Ministry, and is supported. with the most perfect discipline; members of 
the Left Centre, such as M. Waddington and M. Savary, are on excellent terms 
with members of the Republican Union, such as M. de Freycinet and M. Lepère. 
The Chamber of Deputies has displayed a moderation which has never belied 
itself for a moment. It has put itself in unison with the Ministry, whilst the 
Ministry has made a point of acting in agreement with the majority in the 
Chamber ; it has put all inopportune or premature notions on one side, such as 
the motion for an amnesty; it has not pressed for the report of the commission 
of electoral inquiry, which might have entailed an ill-timed demand for an 
indictment of the Ministers of May 16; it has refrained from any anti-clerical 
agitation ; and it has avoided, above all, any conflict with M. Borel, the Minister 
of War, though he has more than once given rise to lawful complaints 
against his administration, and, with a sans géne that savours a little too much 
of the soldier, has taken pleasure in wounding the just susceptibilities of the 
Republican party. 

The Senate, likewise, notwithstanding the obstinate, persistent, and skilful 
endeavours of the vanquished of May 16 to shake the Ministry and irritate the 
Chamber of Deputies, has grown wiser, and has relinquished a policy of resist- 
ance as uséless as it was dangerous. The credit of this wisdom is not to be 
ascribed to the, Constitutionalists, for the most important of them, true to 
their see-saw policy, after making the December plots fail, have wheeled 
round again to the right, and recommenced a system of petty persecution 
both objectless and undignified, and foolish in the eyes of some of the more 
moderate spirits of the Right Centre, of the Right, and even among the Buona- 
partists, who understood the patriotism of backing up a Government as liberal 
and devoted to the country as the presentone. In spite of MM. de Broglie and 
‘Buffet, the Senate too has ended in giving its support to the laws proposed by 
the Ministry. Finally, the administration itself is now for the first time entirely 
in the hands of Republicans, not the advanced ones, styled Republicans . 
of yesterday, but men who are firmly convinced that the Republic is the 
government best suited to the France of the present day, and seriously re- 
solved to aid its establishment. The results of. the last elections show the 
immense progress Republican ideas have made in the provinces as in the 
towns; and every day these manifestations of public opinion bring adherents of 
the old parties over to 'the Republic. From the economic point of view, 
France, whilst undergoing, like other countries of Europe, the consequences of the 
commercial crisis, is nevertheless she country where it has made itself least felt, 
and where the suffering is least severe. The success of the @niversal Exhibition, 
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improvised in two years, by a sort of audacious .coup de tête, is exceeding all 
anticipation ; and monarchical Europe; which passed such severe judgment 
on the monarchical intrigues of May 16, applauds the consolidation of the 
` French Republic. oe eee | 

Not that. we should allow ourselves to be carried away by a feeling of false 
security or -by credulous hopes. The experiment of the Republic is far from 
being ended and definitely solved. Without speaking of the essential contra- 
diction between a Republican régime and an administrative centralization, aggra- 
vated by the existence of a powerful standing army, the dangers arismg from 
the discords that prevail in the bosom of French society, and even from the - 
composition of the Republican party, are far from being averted. The magis- 
tracy, being for the most part hostile to the new régime and pledged to clerical 
tendencies, every day’ pronounces judgments which openly manifest party 
feeling, thereby exciting irritation which may prove fatal to social order. In 
the army, and even in the Ministry of War, too many of the heads are still 
attached to the fallen régimes, would be ready to aid in the overthrow of 
existing institutionst and do not even mask their contempt for the representa- 
tives of the Republic. In Lyons, for example, at the opening of the lectures 
at the Catholic University, all the heads-of the magistracy and army attended 
in great pomp, whereas not one of them deigned to honour the opening of the 
Faculties of the State with his presence. A colonel who was asked whether 
he had been to see the Prefect, answered, “ One only goes to see those people 
in order to shoot them.” As for the Catholic clergy, they are naturally almost 
all hostile to the Republic. As they consider themselves oppressed whenever 
they are not absolute masters, they now regard themselves as persecuted 
victims, and are the soul of every opposition and intrigue. —- 

It is certainly a serious matter for a Government to have the whole of the. 
clergy, the greater part of the magistracy, an important part of the army, and 
consequently a considerable sectiog of the. Conservative class against them ; 
but the difficulty would easily be got over if the Republicans knew how to 
adhere to the firm, yet moderate line of policy they have hitherto followed. 
But will they be able to do so? Does, their wisdom spring’ from firm convic- 
tion or from necessity only? If they were master, would they be equally 
prudent? It is very difficult for a party progressive in its essence to become. 
the sole basis of a Government when the Conservatives stand aloof or are 
even flagrantly hostile. As well make a carriage with wheels and no springs. 
The problem is, as with balloons, to steer without a fulcrum. Will the 
Republicans see the wisdom of not provoking any violence, or indicting 
the ministers of May 16, of putting up with Marshal MacMahon till 1880, 

_and then appointing a moderate man in his place, of not pressing on any: 
measure of reform, and, above all, of not engaging in open hostilities with the 
clergy? Will they understand that the Constitution of 1876 must be upheld - 
in spite of its defects, that people may come to believe in the stability of 
our institutions, and that the magistracy must not be meddled with, because 
of their being identified with law? It may be questioned whether the Chamber 
of Deputies is capable of such prudence and reserve, and, once'the leathern bottle 
of Æolus is reopened, who can tell what storms may yet burst over France? 

Immense progress has nevertheless been made. The Ministry and the 
majority in the Chamber have learnt to agree, which they could not do at all 
in 1876. If it be true that habit is second nature, we may hope that the 
Republicans by dint of being wise and moderate of necessity will end by being 
so from taste and conviction. , 

The members of the Chamber of Deputies can bear favourable witness to 
their own conduct at the end of this session. The two charges brought against 
them by their enemies are both equally unjust. The first is that of having 
made the right of verifying the powers a means of revenge, and having shaken 
the authority due to the universal suffrage by too many invalidations. 
Certainly, fifty invaledations seem at first. sight an astounding fact, and that 
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in some cases thè verdict was given with little discernment has been proved 
by the re-election of M. Michaut, M. de la Rochefoucauld Bisaccio, and M. 
Combes. But it must be borné in mind that in the Republicans’ eyes the 
elections of all the official candidates of May 16 were vitiated by the system 
of terrorism brought to bear upon them; that if they were not all cancelled in 
a lump it was from dread of what might have looked like violence or a proscrip- 
tion; but that it was necessary to show the country that a new era was begin- 
ning, and that the Republican. régime knew’ how to make itself respected 
by cancelling the most scandalous of those elections, not one of which had been 
perfectly legal. The new elections: moreover, with about seven exceptions, 
have all justified the judgments of the Chamber, and those who, after haying 
been official candidates of May 16, would now have it that official candidature 
is being opposed to them, do not themselves believe what they say. What 
comparison can there be between a régime under which everything may be said, 
printed, and done, with one under which all the cafés and clubs were obliged, on 
pain of being closed, to be favourable’ to the Government, or at least, remain 
neutral ? se © o 

.The second charge brought against thé Chamber of Deputies, both by 
the reactionaries ánd some ultra-Radical papers, who try, but in vain, 
to trade on the passions of the ignorant populace, and who demand that’ 
universal happiness should be decreed in forty-eight hours, is that of 
having done nothing. The Français and the Marseillaise each say to the 
representatives, “ You are satisfied with signing a budget, and think no 
more, of the electors. You have spent five millions in invalidating fifty 
deputies. The money was very ill spent.” In reality, not to speak of 
the long, difficult, and delicate task of verifying the powers, the session just 
ended has been a most laborious and fruitful one. The whole budget of 
1878 has been voted, and the direct contributions for 1879; a law has been 
passed, which insures the recruitment of the sub-officers essential .to the 
solidity of an army; by studying for the first time the organization of the 
retiring pensions of soldiers, they have been increased by one-third without 
burdening the budget, and without perceptibly lessening the full pay; the 
establishment of higher primary schools and normal schools for girls has been 
voted; some’progress has been made in the direction òf free elementary educa- 
tion; and lastly, by a very extensive system of repayable loans, the Minister of 
Public Works has been furnished with the means of completing within a short 
time the system of railways and canals France’ requires, and of buying up 
the small secondary lines threatened with failure. From a financial point of 
view the latter measures may be open to,criticism. They have the disadvan- 
tage of engaging the resources of the country a long while in advance, of 
requiring a prolonged period of peace and: prosperity not to end in dis- 
appointment, of making the reduction of the taxes and the paying off of 
the national debt impossible; but surely the Chamber and the Ministry who 
conceived them cannot be accused of timidity or inertia, and M. de Freycinet, 
their author, has displayed such talent in their defence, that it has placed“him 
in the. first rank of the members of the present Cabinet. . 

The only point on which the Chamber deserves blame is its having, in spite 
of the opinion both of the Minister and its habitual leader, M. Gambetta, 
rejected the project of a treaty ‘of commerce with Italy, without reflecting that 
in order to protect industry from certain not very favourable conditions, it was 
running the'risk of entirely closing the Italian market against us, and exciting 
in a nation whose friendship we need a strong feeling of discontent. This 
proceeding, however, much as it is to be deplored, shows the change that has 
taken place in the politicaltemperament of the Republicans. From being theo- 
retical they have become practical. .It is not long ago since every Republican 
thought himself obliged to be a free-trader, without having even studied the 
question, merely because the word liberty is always pleasant to the heart and lips. 
Now the old distinctions between protectionists and free-traders are becoming 
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' obsolete ; everybody admits that it is desirable to reduce the duties as much as 
possible, but at the same time every one acknowledges that such questions 
cannot be decided by absolute principles, and that the duties must be regulated 
by the interests and the particular conditions of each country. People naturally 
differ in their appreciations of things, but no one now discusses abstract theo- 
retical questions. The division which took place amongst the Deputies on the 
Franco-Italian treaty, in disregard of all the usual distinctions of Right and 
Left, and in spite of the personal influence of M. Gambetta, is a significant fact, 
which gives hope of a time when questions of practical interest will take pre- 
cedence of political, whether in the discussions of the Chamber or at the 
elections. When that time comes, the Republic will be an established fact, 
and no more a subject of discussion. . 

If M. Waddington was defeated on the Italian treaty of commerce, he had 
the rare satisfaction of earning universal approval when he set forth the prin- 
ciples on which the Cabinet had based their action with regard to the Hastern 
question. All parties are agreed in wishing France to maintain a policy of 
neutrality, whilst making use of all her influence to promote the conclusion 
of a lasting peace. The only way in which she can act in this sense is by sup- 
porting the demands of England as far as they are conformable with the generał 
interests of Europe. France, therefore goes to the Congress determined to 
maintain great reserve, at the same time showing a tendency to lean towards 
England. The Ministry in so doing is following the attitude of public opinion, 
which has passed through many different phases since the beginning of the 
war. It began by being very favourable to the Russians, particularly after 
their first successes; it grew colder after the reverses before Plevna; and, 
finally, rather hostile after the taking of Plevna, and more especially after the 
treaty of San Stefano. These changes are intelligible enough, though the public 
did not stop to-reason them out. An instinctive egoism, combined with the 
most generous instincts of the French nature, served to provoke these variations 
of temperature. Atfirst the atrocities perpetrated by the Turks in Bulgaria had 
excited general indignation against them; whilst on the other hand, as the 
Russians had been regarded, since 1870, as the future allies of France, their rapid 
successes were hailed with joy, the more so as it was thought these ,successes 
could not but surprise and vex the Germans, who had hoped to see the 
Russians weakened by the war. Then followed the Plevna reverses, the acts 
of violence committed by the Bulgarian. Christians against the Mussulman, 
the exploits of Osman Pasha, the multiplied proofs of the incapacity 
of the ‘Russians, the bad organization, the disorder, the thieving, the 
favouritism prevailing in their army. People began to sympathize with the 
bravery and the sufferings of the Turks, and to think that after all the Russians 
would not be very formidable allies against the Germans, the more so as the 
latter, seeing their exhausted condition, were beginning to lend all their moral 
= support to the Russians. After the taking of Plevna, and particularly when 
the Russians were about to pillage the Roumanians, to whom in part they 
owed the victory,—when they wanted to create an immense Bulgaria, cutting 
Turkey in two,—when it was supposed that it was Prince Bismark who pre- 
vented Austria from allying herself with England against Russia,—when 
England set herself up as the defender of the balance of power in Europe and of the 
treaties concluded by France,—every feeling, pity for the conquered, antipathy 
to the Germans, the remembrance of the time when France was preponderant 
in Europe, combined to provoke an irresistible tide of feeling against Russia. 
Not that people wish to adopt a hostile attitude towards Russia, for whom 
they still entertain the elements of sympathy, but they are glad to see that she 
will be obliged to give up some of her claims ; and for that reason they are pleased 
to have M. Waddington, with his well-known taste for England and what is ' 
English, and his cold, reserved, prudent nature, at Berlin. With him there, . 
France is sure not to-be imprudently ecompromised. He will perfectly 
_ represent the essentially pacific disposition of France at the present moment, 
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so pacific that the recent attempts upon the life of the Emperor William 
excited universal feelings of horror, in which there was nothing factitious, 
and even (a strange fact, seven years after 1871) a certain degree of sympathy 
for the old monarch, who is so devoted‘to his country and so worthy of the 
respect of his subjects. 


Whilst diplomats in Berlin are discussing round the green baize the fate 
of the Turkish Empire, and disposing at their will of eight territories and peoples, 
Paris is occupied with one thing alone—the Exhibition, the unparalleled success 
of which surpasses all anticipation. Yetmany circumstances combined to make 
success improbable: the political state of Europe in the first place; Ger- - 
many being represented by a few pictures only, Turkey not at all; whilst the 
Russians, besides being poorly represented, are many of them unable to under- 
take a journey which the depreciation of the rouble renders too costly. More- 
over, the Exhibition was but half completed when it was opened; the most 
exaggerated reports were circulated as to the prices people would have to pay 
for food and lodging; the vast size of the Exhibition renders it a most tiring 
resort, and the visitor does not, as in 1867, find restaurants and cafés at every 
tum; nor is it, as the building of 1867 was, surrounded by a park crowded 
with places of amusement wherein to while away the evening hours. Every- 
thing is admirably arranged for seeing and thoroughly studying the articles 
exhibited ; but the rather severe mind of the Protestant M. Krantz, that presided 
over the general arrangement, was bent on its not degenerating into a bazaar. 
In spite of the unfavourable circumstances and the all-but continual bad weather, 
the crowd of visitors has gone on increasing from week to week and everybody 
is unanimous in praise of the beauty and interest of this sixth untversal inter- 
national Exhibition. It is true that the artistic merit of the buildings them- 
selves, especially that of the Trocadéro, which is to be permanent, is much 
discussed. As seen from the platform facing the principal entrance of the 
palace of the Champs de Mars, it produces a very grand effect, but is far from 
being graceful in itself. The central rotunda is too large, the towers on either 
side are too high, and the wings too low and too long. It has been likened 
to a pumpkin between two asparagus stalks, and its decidedly Oriental cha- ` 
racter will produce an odd effect in the middle of ordinary Paris. It has besides 
the disadvantage of covering the Trocadéro, which was one of the most mar- 
vellous points of view in the city. As for the palace of the Champs de Mars, 
there is a certain monotony in the long lines of its iron galleries, but the shape 
of the corners and of the central pavilion is excellent, and the colour of the 
iron and glass, of which it is constructed, extremely good, in contrast with 
the crude whiteness of the palace of the Trocadéro. Modern architecture 
might evidently obtain very original and charming effects from the judicious 
combination of iron and glass. ' 

As regards the Exhibition itself, it was difficult to hit upon anything new. 
And yet the effort has been crowned with success. Each of the foreign sections 
opens on to the inner garden of the palace of the Champs de Mars, and has one or 
‘more facades, which are characteristic specimens of the architecture of each 
country. England introduces us to her mansions and her cottages, Portugal 
shows us the doorway of a monastery, Greece the house of Pericles, Belgium the 
facade of a hôtel de ville, the chef d'œuvre of this Rue des Nations, itself a novel 
and most happy idea. Thé City of Paris has erected in the very centre of the 
Champs de Mars a graceful edifice containing an epitome of the life of .the 
capital. Churches, schools, sewers, catacombs, slaughter-houses, railway ter- 
mini, all is there represented by means of models, plans, and views. A com- 
plete study can there be made in a few hours of the whole organization of 
municipal service. The finest specimens of the works of art executed for the 
city show that as much attention is bestowed on the esthetic as on the practical 
and industrial. Thanks to the distinguished part which the Prince of Wales 
took in it, a place of honour has been given to the Indian Exhibition, namely, 
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half the vestibule of honour, where all the treasures brought back, by the future 
Emperor of the Indies from his, grand tour are displayed in magnificent prodi- 
gality in glass cases and pavilions, themselves beatitiful specimens of Indian 
‘art. ‘Amongst the countries of the Hast, Japan, next to India, is the one most 
brilliantly represented. In richness and exquisite taste both in form and colour, 
Japan leaves her great rival China far behind. Finally the palace of the 
‘Trocadéro contains the richest exhibition'ever yet' seen of the arts of bygone 
centuries. On one side are the Oriental objects, amongst them the most perfect 
works found in Egypt of late years; on the other the Western from the age of 
‘stone to the last years of the ei ighteenth century. These treasures are all classed 
in:chronological order so that starting from the bottom of this immense gallery, 
‘two hundred mètres long, the- visitor may trace the whole march of civilization 
from the age when man‘ defended: ‘himself with stones against the wild beasts 
‘of the den, ‘to the age ofsruff-boxés' drnamented' with miniatures. There are 
to be seen the articles used'by the Gauls‘at ‘home and in'wwar, their tombs, their 
ornaments, and their stuffs; the statuettes’ of Tandgra, showing us the everyday 
‘aspect of ‘the Greeks of Pericles’ ‘and Phidias»: time; -Assyrian low reliefs -in 
beaten brass ; the remains of the temple of 'Dodona, dhe of ‘the most mysterious 
‘sanctuaries of ancient’ Greece’; a head from the Parthénoi ; a triumphal Roman 
‘chariot ; glass, pottery, and bronzé ofthe: greatest beauty ;-exquisite specimens 
of the arts of the middle ages'—miniatures, armour, ivory work, sculpture, 
reliquaries. _The sixteenth century is most splendidly represented by the 
‘Basilewski and “Rothschild collections; “china, furniture,marbles, paintings, 
amongst them a-multitide of ‘masterpieces Known™to us. from! ‘engravings, bat 
which hitherto only a few: favoured persoris have been privileged to see. This 
‘gallery of-the Trocadéro!is arranged with exquisite taste,’ arid is altogether one 
‘of the most instructive souréés ‘of enjoyment ‘éver' afforded to me visitors of 
great exhibitions, and alone worth a ‘journey to Paris: > 5 
The readiness: with- which, both -as ‘exhibitors-and’as' visitors, foreigners 
‘have come forward to- promote ‘the ‘success of: the Exhibition, isgreatly appre- 
ciated ‘by the Frénch: '.Members-of-màåny: of the royal families of ‘Europe set 
the exainple—the ‘Duke: of ‘Aosta, the Archduke’ Regnier, the Count of Flan- 
‘ders, thé Priùñce” of Orange, the Prince: Royal of: Denmark, ‘and’above all, the 
‘Prince of ‘Wales, who. by his gracious: tanner, his spirit; ‘and ‘the zeal. with 
‘which he presided: over-the English«section, contributed-‘in-no small degree to 
the splendour and animation of thé opening’ days: ' For’ the ‘last two months’ 
Paris has rivalled-the ‘palmiest: days of ‘1867! in'brilliancy. : The only difference, 
-to the advantage! of 1878, is-that' whereas then’ the’ public ‘was ‘preoccupied 
with other~-things besides’: -industry 'and*‘pléasure, ‘the: nobler interests . of 
patriotism have now come into ‘play: -Numerous as the: strangers’ are, they 
are always the minority amongst the crowds of: 100, Q00 to 200,000 people who 
throng to the Champs de Mars and the Trocadéré.. It is the French, and 
-especially the ‘Parisians, whose’ curiosity. and spirits are unflagging.. The 
success of the Exhibition had become a-poiht’of honour with them, and they 
are ready to do their part in helping it to’ pay its expenses. Nor do they 
forget that it is an affirmation of the country’s desire for’ peace, ‘the proof 
that she -has regained her vigour, and: that the Republican regimes capable of 
ensuring: her prosperity, of inspiring corifidence in’ Europe, and entertaining 
the representatives of- the princely families of: other lands as: her: friends and 
equals. The Exhibition personates France and the Republic solemnly taking 
their place’‘among‘the European powers, and received by them with sympathy 
‘and respect.- More or less consciously, the French have all of them felt this, 
and hence. the magnificent and entirely spontaneous fête of May 1, the: opening 
day. Never had Paris.decked herself so gaily. Even in the poorest streets, 
and especially there, évery apartment had its flag.’ In the evening every 
‘window glittered with lights. ‘The: public: Building's were hardly, if at all, 
‘illuminated, but áll the -private--houses Were ‘studded -with lamps, coloured 
, glasses, and Venetian lanterns, PE lamps and lanterns carried on poles: circu- i 
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‘lated in the streets amongst the crowd. Not even at the taking of Sebastopol, 
or after the peace of Villafranca, had the enthusiasm been so general, hearty, 
and spontaneous. 

| Some discordant notes there were notwithstanding, some windows that dis- 
played neither flags nor lights, some faces that were only the more scowling 
for the general joy. Those who from May 16 to December 14, 1877, have 
‘tried their utmost to drive France into a civil war cannot console them- 
‘Selves for seeing her quiet, peaceful, and prosperous. Everything serves 
them as a-ground of complaint, recrimination; and- insinuation.: If M. 
‘Waddingtomis silent, he is said to be humiliating the country; if he receives 
the Prince of Wales with courtesy, and approves any step taken by England, 
‘he is accused of: compromising us; if. a madman fires upon the Emperor of 
Germany, all the reactionary papers say that the Republic is responsible for it. 
But the Exhibition has the special privilege of exciting the rage of these 
strange patriots, who cannot bear that France should be happy save through 
them. They who received the Shah of Persia with great pomp, and made so 

‚much of his visit, cannot endure that Republican Minister% should give more 
Splendid fétes to the Princes than theirs.. One of the leaders of this rancorous 
and petty reaction, who was one of the principal members of May 16, exclaimed 
with anger, intended to pass for contempt, “ They disgust me, these Republicans, 
with their Exhibitions.” xi 


This ambitious party:has every kind of reason just now to-be discontented 
.and disgusted. Their clerical allies in. Belgium have just.-been beaten. at the 
„last elections, almost the same day they themselves were experiencing a defeat 

at the French Academy, which they who treat politics as.a worldly intrigue, and 
‘confound their salons with their country, were no less sensible to. The last 
elections at the French Academy were a.real mock-heroic poem. - There 
were two vacant seats, M. Thiers’ and i. Claude Bernard’s. M.. Renan 
-offered himself: for the latter. He had been assured that he.should have no 
,tival; but at the last moment M. Wallon was put up, who, somewhat absurd 
ag it was from a literary point of view to put him in the scale with M. Renan, 
‘nevertheless got about fifteen votes. This competition could not interfere with 
the election of one whom all now admit to be our best writer, but. still it was a 
disappointment to him, because, M. Wallon having written a refutation of his 
“ Vie de Jésus,” it gave the election the character of a party-struggle,. and 
brought him in less as a writer than a freethinker. ;The livelier interest 
‘centred on the other election, which gave rise to.one of those: struggles that 
` -show the littlenesses to which the most distinguished minds; can descend, and 
how little weight purely literary considerations carry-in a. literary assembly. 
The object with M. Thiers’ friends was not to find for his successor the 
man best able. to understand. and judge that» brilliant and fertile mind, so 
lively and French in character, but to look out for a candidate who they 
. might feel sure would applaud the political: part. M. Thiers had played since 
, 1870. Moreover, it was necessary that the candidate should be agreeable 
to Mme. Thiers, so that this academical election was transformed into a family 
matter. T 

M. Laboulaye, who would have been a worthy successor and a worthy 
apologist of M. Thiers, was put aside on the pretext that M. Thiers had not 
-liked him. M. Renan, who would possibly have preferred this seat to M. Claude 
: Bernard’s, was not considered Republican enough. ‘They were on the point 

of choosing M. Giraud, whom no one would ever have dreamt of for the 
‘Academy, solely because he was an old. friend of M. Thiers. Finally, they 
chose M. Henri Martin, a laborious and worthy historian, whose big History 
of France is deserving of the greatest respect, but who has no literary talent, 
and who, even in his political views, which are impregnated with common- 
; placeness and democratic declamavion, has. almost always been far removed 
from M. Thiers. On the other hand, were the Academici#ns who belong to f 
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the reactionary and clerical parties, looking out above all for a candidate who 
would neither exalt M. Thiers as the historian of the Revolution nor as the 
founder of the Republic. Forgetting, therefore, the desperation with which a 
few years ago they had opposed M. Taine, then supported by the freethinkers 
of the Academy, they took him for their candidate, solely because his last 
volume on the Revolution showed him' to be their political ally. Not more 
than one or two Academicians placed themselves on M. Taine’s side, for the 
‘very simple reason, that from the point of view of literary merit, M. Henri 
Martin could as little bear comparison with him as M. Wallon with M. Renan. 
But when it came to the point, the two parties were exactly equal—eighteen 
against eighteen. The comedy then became complete. The chief of M. Henri 
Martin’s partisans went off to one of the partisans of M. Taine—a feeble, sickly 
old man—represented to him that M.-Thiers had got him elected to the Academy, 
had made him a commander of the Legion of Honour; in short, wound up by 
threatening to break off all relation with him if "he voted for M. Taine. The. 
old man was frightened, and promised to abstain. But one of M. H. Martin’s 
partisans, not thinking this at all a loyal proceeding, and being, moreover, 
indisposed, determined also to abstain. Once more the two parties were equal. 
The Republican papers next proceeded, in due form, to open a campaign against 
the Duc d'Aumale, who it was believed was on M. Taine’s side, and lectured him 
to such good purpose that he voted for M. Martin. Finally, the ‘only real 
dévot- amongst the Academicians, who notwithstanding had promised his 
vote to M. Taine, afraid at the.last moment of voting for an avowed free- 
thinker, deserted him and gave his vote to M. Wallon. Thus it was that M. 
Taine, to whom the doors of the Academy should have flown open of them- 
selves, supported by Academicians, several of whom regard him with antipathy, 
opposed by others, most of whom cordially admire him, was defeated by 
eighteen votes against fifteen. The same Minister of May 16, whom I 

alluded to just noy, said with wexation as he went out, “ Battus partout!” 
` Yes, beaten everywhere: in the Chamber, in the Senate, before Uni- 
versal Suffrage, at the councils of the Elysée, in the opinion of Europe, in 
Belgium, and even in the Academy, for, unfortunately for M. Taine, of whom ` 
this petty contest was not worthy, this election was but one incident of the 
defeat of the reactionary party by the Liberal.. 


Another was the celebration of the Centenaire de Voltaire, which was the 
object of fétes both in Paris and several of the: provincial towns. The inten- 
tion was to make it a sort of national fête, in which the Government and the 
municipalities would, have taken part. But the Government had the wisdom ` 
to understand that to many Voltaire is still too great an object of hatred, and 
his name still too much of a war-cry, for it to be possible to do him official 
homage without exciting justifiable susceptibilities. No ceremony was per- 
mitted to take place out of doors, and the demonstrations were confined to 
two large gatherings: one of which, the most numerous and the most turbu- 
lent, was held in the Cirque Myers, where a sketch for a statue of Voltaire, 
to be erected on the Place du Chateau d'Eau, was inaugurated. There was 
.a good deal of screaming and singing and waving of banners inscribed with 
the celebrated words, “ Ecrasons infâme!” A long and not very interesting 
speech received but little attention, and altogether people seemed to care very 
little about Voltaire and a great deal about making an anti-clerical manifesta- 
tion. At the Gaité theatre, on the contrary, a less numerous and far more 
"select company was assembled, consisting of literary men, artists, members of 
the Institute and the Senate, deputies, and the most liberal portion of writing 
and thinking Paris. Victor Hugo presided, and round him were Renan, 
Augier, Legouvé, E. de Girardin, Jean Paul Laurens, Challemel Lacour, Michel 
Bréal, the editors of the Temps, the Siècle, the XIX”. Siècle. Everything 
was avoided that could have looked like an attack upon religion, a trifle 
too much even was made of Voltaire’s testimonies of respect for Christianity, 
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more than the passages with their context justify. M. Deschanel, who knows 
Voltaire so well, made a charming address, pointing out all the different 
sides of his genius; he read some striking passages with admirable force of 
diction, and gained special applause for the one in which the philosopher 
imagines that he meets Jesus Christ, and after hearing Him uses language 
so different from that of the Church, bows down before Him, saying, “Tu 
es mon maitre.” Victor Hugo went still further: he comparedthe work 
of Voltaire to that of Jesus Christ,—a comparison that shocks at first 
sight, but is not without truth, for the sentiments of tolerance and 
humanity which the eighteenth century preaches are in profound harmony 
with the love of man as preached by Jesus, Christ. Victor Hugo gave 
fine expression to a manifest truth when he said, “Jésus a pleuré, Vol- 
taire a souri. C'est de cette larme divine et de ce sourire humain quest 
fait la mansuétude et la civilisation moderne.” The subject specially dwelt 
on at the Gaité was the social work of Voltaire, the profound influence he 
exercised on the reform of the abuses of the old régime, the establishment of 
religious tolerance, and the enduring and essential couqifests of the French 
Revolution. This sound and beneficial part of Voltaire’s work is ignored when 
not attacked by our modern clergy; hence their exasperation against this 
centenary ; hence also the necessity of celebrating it. They have flooded 
France with fly-leaves, making Voltaire out to be the enemy of the people 
and of education, a partisan of slavery, a traitor to France, a monster of 
immorality. M. Dupanloup published long letters, in which he reiterated the 
same charges, enforced ‘with the same shorn quotations. He even put the 
question to the Ministry, requesting that steps should be taken against the 
centenary. He drew upon himself a vigorous reply from M: Dufaure, which 
determined the just measure in which the France of the nineteenth century owes 
grateful tribute to Voltaire; and, thanks to the moderation of those who cele- 
brated it, the centenary of Voltaire has againgbeen a defeat for the clerical party. 

The chief attraction of this féte of the Voltaire centenary was to hear Victor 
Hugo deliver his speech. For some time past the old poet has seemed gifted 
with new life. In two years he has published four volumes of verse, and two 
volumes of prose, and two other volumes of verse are announced as forth- 
coming. Tis speech on Voltaire is one of the best he has ever made. The 
account of the.trials and executions of Calas and Le Barre is a masterpiece of 
narration, and the whole speech abounded in happy turns, striking anti- 
theses, and oratorical fervour. We must not, it is true, look too closely . 
into these brilliant phrases; the ideas are scanty, and to any one who knows 
V. Hugo, not very new. A few weeks afterwards, having to make another 
speech at the Châtelet as president of the Congrès littéraire international, he 
could find nothing better to do than go through all the same reasonings 
against the war and in favour of the amnesty. But this time the poetic fire 
had deserted him, and the tact he had shown at the Gaité likewise. He let 
' fall some most unfortunate allusions to the late attempt on the Emperor of 
Germany’s life. In entreating kings to pardon the people, and Republics to 
pardon the kings, he played into the hands of those who pretend there is a 
fatal connection between Republican ideas and regicide. 

But we can only expect Victor Hugo to give us what he has. He has a 
powerful imagination, and a great and generous soul; borne upwards on 
their wings, with his energetic head softened by age and his strong deep 
voice, encircled with a glory now unique in Europe, he presides with confident 
and paternal majesty at great gatherings and festivities. The task of practi- 
cally directing the different congresses which -the Exhibition ‘is to be made 
the occasion of must be left to others. We are confident that they will produce 
good results. They encourage ties of friendship between the representatives 
of the different nations, and the Literary Congress as well as the Postal will 
unquestionably promote international relations of a friendly nature. 
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Whilst Paris is adorning herself to receive visitors from every part of the 
world, lighting her streets: with electric light, giving concerts every evening in 
the Tuileries gardens, preparing a dazzling féte for June 30, the theatres ate 
not giving themselves much trouble to vary’their répertoire. One successful 
piece is enough for them. The public never fails them. The only import- 
ant novelties of the last three months have been “Les Bourgeois de Pont 
Arcy,” by M. Sardou, at the Vaudeville, and, “ Les Fourchambault,” by E. Augier, 
at the Théâtre Français. “ Les Bourgeois de Pont Arcy” is one of those master- ` 
pieces of dramatic legerdemain in which V. Sardou excels. He takes a certain 
number of somewhat common and.ill-assorted ingredients, combines them, 
rejuvenates them by dint of infusing ‘fun and spirit into them, introduces one 
or two really dramatic and touching scenes, and thus produces a rather ill- 
constructed piece, in which the comic constantly borders on the tragic, and 
` the tragic ends with laughter, but which captivates the spectator, and sends 
him away interested and delighted. The picture of the provincial manners 
and customs of Pont Arcy is neither very clever nor very new; not.one of the 
characters is carefally studied, but, nevertheless, interest is excited, if not in 
the personages, at least in their fortunes; and although great fun has been 
made of the hero of the piece, the son who allows himself to be accused of a 
fault committed by his father, to spare his mother, who worships her husband’s 
memory, from distress—such devotion is nevertheless very human, and produces 
a great impression. .The circumstances under which it is produced ‘are indeed 
ludicrous, but they are so only on reflection; on the stage M. Sardou’s clever- 
ness and.skill make everything go down. ‘This literary sorcerer is so clever 
as to have succeeded on his reception at the Academy in gaining admiration for 
a speech which was neither academical, nor well. furnished with facts or ideas, 
nor remarkably brilliant. It consisted of pleasant tittle-tattle, delivered with 
good-humour and southern vivacity, and with the talent andthe fire of an actor. 
He explained his conception of dramatic art very clearly by placing Euripides 
above Sophocles, and saying that the man born for dramatic art cannot see a 
fine landscape without exclaiming, “ Quel beau décor!” a pretty girl without 
saying, “ Quelle charmante ingénue!” or a moving incident without thinking, 
“Voila un succès a faire.” He confounds what is theatrical with what is 
dramatic, familiarity with a profession with the inspiration of an art. 

“ Les Fourchambault,” by E. Augier, has not been talked about nearly as much 
as “ Les Bourgéois de Pont Arcy ;” and yet, in our opinion, it deserves it fully 
as much. The critics have been unanimous in their praise, and would have 
made us believe that a masterpiece had seen the light. Such was unfortu- 
nately not the case. No doubt it displays the powerful and healthy qualities 
of Augier—his knowledge of bourgeois habits, the skill with which he brings 
the most opposite characters into encounter with each other, paints complex 
personages who are a mixture of qualities and defects, and do evil: without 
being thoroughly bad; his boldness in placing his heroes in tragic positions, 
which he suddenly unravels by a coup de thedtre which is true to nature, and 
drawn from the character and passions of his personages, without pulling any 
petty strings; and last, but-not least,—and therein consists Augier’s great 
superiority over Sardou,—the piece is written in excellent style. But notwith- 
standing these qualities, which always distinguish his work, Augier’s last piece 
cannot rank with his great comedies, “ Les Effrontés,” “Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” 
“Le Fils de Giboyer.” Thereis nothing novel either in the social features treated 
or in the characters; we have often met with them on the stage before. . The 
prejudice with which natural children are regarded in society, the exaggerated 
severity with which a woman who has made a false step is judged, and 'the 
still more exaggerated leniency shown to the man who has deserted the 
woman; the follies of the bourgeois who, having grown rich, try to get their 
daughter to marry a man with a title, the irreverence of children brought up 
in frivolous and worldly surroundings towards .their parents, the dangers a 
‘poor and beautiful girl is exposed to in a house where hospitality has been 
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given her,—all these observations, though true enough, are nevertheless not 
new, and to emphasize them, M. Augier occasionally resorts to exaggerations: 
‘and rather broad fun, Mme. Fourchambault, who is continually throwing her 
dowry of 800,000 francs at her husband’s head; Léopold Fourchambault, who 
laughs at his father with more freedom than he would at one of his companions, 
are overdrawn; as also Bernard, the natural child; who sacrifices his fortune to 
‘save the man who has deserted his mother from ruin, has quite a romantic 
notion of the duties entailed upbn a son in such a case. Another defect 
in the piece is its want of unity. It is impossible to make out what is the 
real subject. Is. it Bernard’s love for the young American governess? Is it 
the marriage of Mdlle. Fourchambault with the- son of the Sous-Préfet ? 
Is it the ruin of the Fourchambaults and the noble revenge Bernard obtains 
from his father? Isit the danger the governess’s reputation incurs at Léopold 
Fourchambault’s hands? We cannot say. The piece ends with the marriage 
of Bernard with the governess. But this attachment, only revealed by the two 
parties concerned in the last scene, hardly plays any part in the piece. It 
happily contains some very dramatic points, such as when Bernard, having 
been struck by Léopold, tells him`that he is his brother; and these, handled 
by Augier in his usual masterly manner, are_sufficient to keep up the general 
interest in a piece which is otherwise rather commonplace and tedious. 

Another dramatic novelty looked for with great curiosity has turned out a 
lamentable fiasco, namely M. Zola’s attempt at the Palais Royal: “Le Bouton de 
Rose.” M. Zola, who by dint of talent and daring has acquired an undisputed 
place at the head óf contemporary French novelists, is at the same time the 
theatrical critic to the paper called the Bien Public. He is outrageously severe, 
especially on the most illustrious names, and Victor Hugo finds as little favour 
as Sardou in his eyes. The signal failure of his two pieces, “ Les Heéritiers 
Rabourdin” and “ Thérèse Raquin,” ought, nevertheless, to have inspired him 
with greater modesty. He showed special gontempt for the authors of those 
amusing farces which made the reputation ofthe Palais Royal, and in which, 
amidst the most splitting absurdities, very profound observations of life and 
character. are often to be found. Also, E. Labiche, Goudinet, and Hennequin 
may well be numbered amongst our good comic authors. Zola boasted that 
nothing was easier than to write a farce of this kind, and wrote “ Le Bouton de 
Rose,” in which there is neither wit, invention, nor observation; nothing but 
coarse equivocations, a clumsy repetition of old jokes, and improprieties, 
unrelieved by the least fun. To the misfortune of his failure he has added 
the absurdity of complaining of it in his paper, and attributing what was solely 
due to his want of the dramatic faculty to a cabal. : 

Happily for him he redeemed his reputation at the same time by publishing 
the most remarkable novel his pen has yet produced: “ Une Page d’Amour” 
(Charpentier). It is a little bit of Paris life described with really admirable 
vigour and truth, being at the same time a most delicate chapter of psycho- 
logy, which though it ‘certainly contains some few false and exaggerated 
touches is a very profound and touching analysis. The final impression, 
as in all Mr. Zola’s novels, is sad, because he always depicts man asa prey 
to fatal instincts: and influences; but the book is poetic and touching. I shall 
refer to it again on a future occasion in speaking of our contemporary 


novelists, 
` G. Monop. 
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[In this Section the Contributors to the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW are understood to ` 


express themselves with less restraint (as'to their individual views) than might 
be thought desirable in formal articles.) . 


THE COMING ELECTION. 
To is reason, amounting to moral certainty, for believing that though 


after the hext election the Conservative party in the House of Commons. 


will not find itself so strong as it now is, it will still be in a large and 
effective majority. We hear a great many clever things about reactions, and 
even of the law of such “reactions,” as are alleged in this case; but do we 
know anything about it? We read, for example, of the “stern, gloomy, and 


repressive reign of Puritanism” under Cromwell, and the “ reaction” under- 


Charles II., when “immorality burst the floodgates, and the long pent-up- 


impulses of our baser nature” had their revenge. But does any one feel that - 


vague explanations of this kind are satisfactory? In this case the “ reaction” 
certainly continued a very long time—very. And that is one point. We are 


hardly to suppose that a lad whp prayed and fasted with Bunyan under 
Cromwell, “reacted” in reckless dissipation when he was ninety, under King 


George. Then who was it that did the reacting? Are we to understand that. 
the children of Puritanically trained citizens’ children who were born or went 
to school in Puritan days inherited some impulse of “ reaction,” or that their 
training predisposed them to be vicious when they grew up? Or how was it? 
Because. the reaction, if reaction there was, proceeded on a large scale. And’ 
if we put the hypothesis that King Charles II. had been a man like his father, 
or like Cromwell, or like George [{J—what then? _ i 
Nevertheless, if we use the word reaction with a reserve, it certainly 
expresses a fact in- politics just now. For some time past thinking men, Mr. 
Mill among them, had been prophesying that a reaction was close upon us. It 
was the opinion of that gentleman (whose friends may perhaps have something 
* not unreasonable to say about a “reaction” against his authority just now), as 
it was and is the opinion of many others, that the forces in favour of freedom 
which broke out at, and immediately after, the time of the Reformation, have: 
well-nigh spent themselves, and that we are now entering upon an era of peril 
to liberty of all kinds, social, religious, political. The rapid and steady decline 
of religious belief among the educated classes was not instanced by Mr. Mill 
among the efficient causes of this change, but assuredly it might have been. 
For life is made up of cases which must be referred to religious responsibility 
_ if liberty is to stand its ground at all. Take away religion, and freedom goes. 
There is nothing so selfish and so cynical as atheism in power, and the reasons. 
are obvious in themselves, and verifiable in history as to their nature. 
Enlightened politicians on the Conservative side, no less than real, or only 


so-called Liberals, recognize in what is called the- Conservative reaction.. 


something uncanny—something that should make us all a little uneasy. So 
far as it méant merely a change of Ministry a few years ago the immediate 
causes of it were not far to seek. Mr. Gladstone had scented them in the air, 
„and his uneasiness edrove him to that sudden dissolution. His Conservative 
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critics will add that he endeavoured:to counteract them by a desperate and 
unconstitutional manifesto, promising the repeal of the income-tax. But we 
shall all agree in this, that that promise was a very great inducement, and that 
the fact that it failed proves at least the reality and deep-seated diffusion ‘of 
the change. There was a surplus of five millions: the greatest financier in 
the world promised, if his party were returned to power once more, the repeal 
of a most obnoxious tax (this reading may be called coarse, but it must pass, 
and it is indeed substantially a true one), and yet the response of the céuntry 
to Mr. Gladstone’s, appeal brought back his opponents to power in a trium- 
phant, not to say insulting, majority. 

There were many minor reasons for this; and it is quite certain that the- 
ery of “ Beer and Bible” was the most influential of all those which cheered 
on the newcomers to victory. Mr. Bruce, now Lord: Aberdare, had offended 
the publicans, and they took their revenge. But it is equally beyond dispute 
that there had been for some time a steadily-growing “reaction” towards 
‘Conservatism. This is vague language, however. Where Was the “ reaction ?” 
‘Are we to understand that those who had once been Radicals now suddenly 
became Tories, or had gradually grown into Toryism, during the latter portion 
of the Gladstone régime? This will scarcely hold. With regard to the 
publicans, indeed, we are all of us certain that very large numbers of them 
turned round upon old Liberal friends, and that out of pure vindictiveness or 
-childishness. Goneril’s fifty is more than Regan’s five. Butthis will not go far : 
‘at least, not far enough. -True, you might, in any neighbourhood you chose to 
select, see enough at that time to convince you ‘that the publicans were the 
most advanced and active captains of the “reaction,” so far as they could be 
80; but, after all, that does not exhaust the case. 

_ No: nor do vague generalities about reaction. We must bear in mind that 
the young are perpetually growing up. Itis a truism, but it is a useful thing 
to remember now and then. We had Ifada‘time of great prosperity, and 
within the three or four years previous to Mr. Gladstone’s appeal tens of , 
thousands of striplings had got married. These were partly working men 
proper, but were also very largely of the lower rank of the middle class. And 
the lower middle classes are very largely “Jingoes.” One might say that they 
care the very stronghold of twopenny-halfpenny Conservatism. They think it 
is “ genteel” to be Tory, and they are fearfully stupid and conceited. Even 
where they hanker after Liberalism—even where they are Liberals, so far as 
they are anything at all (it is treating them too handsomely to allow them a 
‘creed of any kind)—even where they take in Liberal newspapers and talk 
Liberalism in secret, they are Tories in society—their society. Because it is 
genteel: because they are Jingoes. Let anybody who doubts this canvass in 
a quiet way any small suburban street, with its little’ ‘ respectable” -shop- 
keepers, clerks, and such like, and he will soon be convinced, and will receive a 
-new lesson in the dulness of the “most people” out of whom political results 
have to be squeezed, and in the utter recklessness of their opinions. As to the 
working men proper, they were largely under the influence of the -publicans, 
and the greater number of them were quite unequal to the reflection that 
_ Mr. Disraeli had caught the other party bathing and had'stolen their clothes. 
‘They knew that a certain extension of the franchise came direct from the 
hands of the so-called Conservatives: they had certain strong impressions 
against Liberals in connection with factory legislation ; and, after all, deny it 
“who will, the working man, unless very, intelligent or stung by immediate 
adversity, is a Tory and a Jingo. And we must by no means forget that young 
men recently married are for the most part politically indifferent and lazy; 
that poor, uneducated men are especially so; and that the class who came 
suddenly into power about that time—a generation just grown up—were for 
the most part ignorant and stupid, It is useless shutting our eyes to the 
‘danger we run from the, immense growth of city populations. There has 
deen a rapid, all but overwhelming, influx, simply by natural multiplication, of 
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the lower types of human beings—the born Jingoes; and if any early triumphs 
await true Liberalism, they can only be early in a very modified sense. There 
has undoubtedly been some reaction in favour of Liberalism as a creed, and there 
will be more. But there are those who are'deeply convinced that the Toryism 
of the present generation is a Toryism “in grain,” and that it will not be 
washed out by changes of Ministry or of superficial policy, or any such matter. 

Of course it is not the old-world Toryism of King and Aristocracy, Church 
and State—it is the Toryismh of King Mob, with various'secular State agencies: 
put in the place of an established Church; but Toryism it assuredly is in its. 
essence. The ideal of Liberalism is suggested by the etymology of the word 
‘—its very essence is the use of State agency as a means solely for the protec- 
tion of natural gřowths towards perfect freedom. The ideal of the new 
Toryism is the use of State agency to maintain model institutions framed, 
however remotely, on the old lines of Church and King, in order to govern the 
lives of individuals, at whatever sacrifice of freedom. Its last and lowest. 
term would be the triumph of a purely secular republicanism, which we may 
safely ‘affirm would prove a most detestable tyranny. Cultivated Liberals. 
know this, and scent the coming danger. Many of them rest on their oars and 
drift ; others cynically go with the stream, counting that the less of two evils. 

The exact quality and amount of the forces that gave Mr. Disraeli so much 
power could only be arrived at by an analysis of the voting-papers used at 
the last election. - Everybody who has served as a committee-man, or president, 
or secretary of a popular society knows how fallacious. generalizations about 
the rise and fall of such things nearly always prove. The change of fortunes 
which puzzles the friends of a given society is usually found, upon scrutiny, 
to depend, not upon any of the causes excogitated by wiseacres who take: 
broad views, but -upon accidents of detail; some of its friends are married, 
some have grown too old to take an interest in the movement, some are dead, 
the quality of the neighbourhood i$ altered, and so forth. I have already hinted 
that it seems probable that there has betn no reaction against Liberal principles 
in any sense which might be called historic, but that the immediate revulsion 

‘which caused the return of the Conservatives to power was largely the result. 
of small accidents. Of course there could not have been the same practical 
result if it had not been that Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill had’ given so much 
power to the Jingo class and the working class. Of course, too, we cannot. 
take the power back again; and equally of course, the danger which arises 
from the tremendous increase of the population must continue to exist. Hence, 
a return to Liberalism as it was understood in the days when the Grotes, the 
Mills, the Molesworths, and other “ philosophical Radicals” were trying to 
formulate a working creed for it, is a long way off—to say no worse. We 
shall have to sit down under Conservative rule for some time to come yet. 
And there are signs of a tendency to revive religious persecution, and gag the 
press. The working classes are, as a rule, quite incapable of understanding 
such matters, unless they directly touch their interests; and the Jingoes— 
who form the larger portion of the constituency of most newspapers—rather 
believe in persecution. We may, of course, have changes of Ministry: It is 
conceivable that the War question, or some other, might take some sudden turn 
which would remove the nominal Conservatives, and re-introduce nominal 
Liberals. But that is a small matter.. If the old Liberal principles have a 
future—as who that thinks them true can doubt ?—it can only come, after some 
years of education, by the course of events, and the advent into political power 
of a practically new “ public.” i . 

At the same time, we may be quite certain that earnest Liberals have learnt 
new earnestness from the galling consciousness of the yoke they have been 
under for so long. And the feeling among them of helplessness in the pre- 
sence of the Tory majority has led, under the leadership and with the help of 
Mr. Gladstone and! others, to the development ‘of a kind of political agency | 

. which is particularly new. The pressure from without, on the war question— 
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pressure'on a very large scale—from men and women of genius, religion, and 
social force, is the first form ofan experiment which must and will be re- 
peated. There is no such speciality about politics as to make it impertinent 
for men of ability, in that bare capacity, to interfere in them, even if they happen ` 
to have only general views. It would be found, upon inquiry, that in all great 
questions, theological among the rest, the men of merely “ general views,” if 
also men of parts and sensibility, have been beforehand with the specialists in 
the soundness of their previsions. The experts have never told us anything 
in science, in theology, or in politics, which had not been foreshadowed in the 
vague but exquisitely sensitive glass of the poetic intelligence. . Jt is the 
modern fashion for the specialist to claim all the honours in such cases; but 
fashions change; and even among specialists there may in time be a rebellion, 
when they find that the accredited rule of the craft, that “Science absorbs 
the labours of pioneers, but forgets their names” (a rule which we quote 
from a specialist), means, being interpreted, that the men who have the power 
to do it may steal as they like from those beneath them in position, and 
studiously hel» Science to “forget their names.” But,eafter all, these are 
minor matters. The great point is to come. 

The ‘great point, then, is that our parliamentary machinery is outgrown, and 
that such movements as those to which reference has been made betray a 
growing sense of this in the very best and most thoughtful part of the nation. 
Much of the present activity and definiteness of this sense is due to the influence 
of Mr. Mill, his lieutenant Mr. Hare, and a few éarnest subalterns in the ranks 
of journalism; but much else must be put to the account of the extra-parla- 
mentary activity of Mr. Gladstone. The love of popular sympathy natural to 
a man of his mould may have led him into one or two lapses from the natural 
dignity of a leader of men; but that is little.. It was not to be expected 
that he would subside into his parliamentary career when the result of 
his dissolution of Parliament taught himgwhich way the wind blew. He 
knew (we may conjecture) that it was no mere chance gale; and he knew 
that the parliamentary policy demanded for the-time was one which he 
was not well fitted to guide. He was well aware, also, that it was the beer 
interest which had turned the scale against him, and that the better brain and 
better heart of the country was with him. So he arose, and shook him- 
self as at other times, and went and did a new thing in the earth. He has 
helped to awaken a fresh sense of power, and bring into pre-eminence what 
men as diverse as Grote, Mill, Helps, and Tennyson, have in different ways 
shown that they feel,—namely, the breakdown under new conditions of our 
so-called representative system. The anti-war petitions of the ladies belong 
mainly to a different wave of social and political changes. It cannot he said 
that they presage nothing; far otherwise; but they can hardly be said to 
stand in direct connection with the deep and growing discontent of the New 
Liberalism. That discontent will not be appeased by any diminution of the Con- 
servative majority at the next election; or even by the formal return to so-called 
power of the Liberal party. But as to the election itself, there is a return 
which would be very interesting and instructive, if we could get it—a return, 
namely, which should show us the ages, social conditions, and creeds of all 
those who voted on both sides. We should like absolutely exhaustive know- 
ledge, distinguishing the married and the single; those under twenty-five, 
those under thitty, and so on; the working-men, in their different orders; the 
tradesmen, small and great; the lawyers, the clergymen, the landowners, the 
fundholders, the clerks, the journalists, the artists, the Churchmen, the Inde- 
pendents, the Wesleyans, and others, with as much fulness and precision as 
possible. When labour was employed in masses, we should like to know all 
about the employers, whether it was in town or country. We should like a 
very exact statement of the numbers of those who paid income-tax, and the 
proportions in which they paid its of the. teetotallers who voted; and of the 
newspapers the voters took in. It would be interesting, sor example, to know 
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the comparative number of those who took in the Daily Télegraph and the 
Daily News. These items—even if there-were no ballot—we should not get; 
but any London man who will minutely watch his own district at the time of 
the election, will see how very trivial are the causes which determine a gdod 
third of the votes given, how little—except in, times of great excitement—they 
prove even as to the mere political predilections of the masses; and how,much 
less, at all times alike, of their political principles. l 


é 


OUGHT AN OPPOSITION TO EXIST WITH REGARD TO FOREIGN 
POLICY ? ae aes 


T may be thought that we answer the question in thus stating it. Who 
| ever dreamt, it may be asked, that an Opposition should cease to 
-~ exist on the questions which rouse a nation’s keenest interests? 
We may feel that patty government is in itself not the most delightful object 
of contemplation, we may wish that an Opposition did not exist at all; but 
that a political party should, at the cost of much that all men love, organize 
itself for warfare, and, dropping its weapons, sink into a`position of trust 
towards the very body, distrust of which is its raison d@’étre, at the most 
important crisis of political affairs, is surely a notion entertained by no rational 
being. If an Opposition is to exist at all, it surely must rouse itself to 
strenuous action at every crisis of foreign affairs in which it has any chance of 
making itself felt as a power. It can have no limit but its own helplessness. 

This would be conceded by every one as an abstract truth.. Nevertheless, 
much that we have heard lately implies its falsehood. A kirid of claim has 
been made which needs, as its background, the concession ‘that an Opposition 
shall confine itself to the internaleaffairs of the kingdom. It is assumed 
that since foreign policy sometimes needs secrecy, and therefore imposes 
ignorance, no one must take any steps to influence it but those who 
are entrusted with its fulfilment. Such a view amounts to a demand for 
surfender at the most critical moments of a nation’s history of all attempt to 
prevent its taking a turn which those who are thus condemned to inaction 
disapprove with their whole being, and it should, be met by a protest, not 
" against this or that accidental circumstance associated with the principles it 
involves, but against the principles themselves. 

But an effort to understand and appreciate the thing we are protesting against 
should be the preliminary of every protest. Mistaken and hurtful as is the claim 


that those who are bound together only by distrust of the Government should , 
leave it unshackled in its foreign policy until it is too late to interfere to any ` : 


purpose, still its advocates would not be quite without a case. A certain loyalty, 
they might urge, is due to the choice of a nation; the Government which Great 
Britain has accepted. should be -allowed to represent Great Britain to the 
world. That minority of Englishmen and Scotchmen who disapprove of the 
choice have aright to try to alter it; and while it lasts, they have a right to 
try to modify its influence, so far as they think it injurious, upon affairs which 
are distinctly and exclusively their own. But this (our: imaginary pleader 
might pursue) should be the limit of all efforts at obstruction—a nation should, 
as against other nations, be a unity; the Opposition should no more try to 
interfere with the foreign policy of a Prime Minister because they disapprove 
of his aims, than the passengers should interfere with the steering of a vessel 
‘because they think the captain has chosen a wrong port. This, it might be 
urged—not we think truly, but plausibly—is an indispensable condition of any 
vigorous international action whatever ; you will never have a foreign policy 
at all unless you allow the policy of the Government to be tried without 
interference, at all events in the critical montents «when it is impossible to lay 
the whole state of tte case before the nation. The Government really have 
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the whole state of the case before them, as no one out of the Government has. 
On the double ground that the Government alone is fully informed on the 
-subject matter, and that it is acting in an especial sense on behalf of the nation 
that has chosen it, Foreign Policy should constitute a division of political 
action, in which the body chosen’ by the nation to conduct its concerns should 
be regarded with a certain loyalty, even by those who regret that it has been 
thus chosen. ; 

We emphatically disagree with such a pleading. We think that the Oppo- 
sition is called to most energetic action exactly when, if this view were true, 
it would be debarred from action. But we do not think this because the whole 
of the reasons we have set forth seem to us futile, but because they seem to 
us met by stronger reasons on the opposite side. 

It would be very difficult to fix on any individual relation which should be 
accepted as a type of the relation of an Opposition to the Government. 
Almost all we could say of any relation obviously resembling it would be 
that it should be a large part of all education and all self-discipline to pre- 
vent its existing. And yet it cannot be denied that there is a phase in 
the relation of one generation to that which precedes it when almost naturally 

it takes up this attitude. We remember to have heard it said, by one who 
during a long life had watched the course of events with anything bnt a cynical 
eye, “A man always dislikes his heir.” Of course that was an exaggerated 
and one-sided way of saying what the speaker meant, but the thing that was 
meant, we believe, was true, and seems to us, as far as it goes, an argument 
against Primogeniture. Imagine a man in the prime of life, with children 
growing up round him, watching arrangements made which seem to him im- 
portant, disastrous, and of which he must inherit the consequences. A clergy- 
man is appointed whose influence will, he considers, be utterly injurious to a 
large body of persons for whose welfare before long he is to accept a certain 
responsibility. A large sum is to be alienated, without which he will have no 
possibility of meeting the claims the property will bring with it. It is not 
necessary that fathers and sons should take different views of duty, but it is 
not uncommon, and many things make it probable. Now in all these individual 
cases, of which we have suggested one or two specimens, no human bein g, we 
believe, could lay down a rule where interference should cease, except the rule 
which should limit all interference—that it would be useless. Any attempt to 
set up another barrier, settling what injurious actions you, having the power 
to prevent, should not try to prevent, would break down utterly. And yet, on 
the whole, there would be more to say for such a rule than there is for any 
analogous one in the case of foreign policy. It is true that, on the one hand, 
we could not say that a man of eighty knows more of the facts of the case in 
appointing some worthless protégé to a living, than does his heir of fifty, and 
we are often obliged to say that a Prime Minister knows more of some intricate 
negotiation than a leader of Opposition does. But, on the other hand, there 
are all sorts of reasons why a son should not prevent his father trying to do 
what he likes on his own property, which do not apply to two bodies of men 
bound together by no ties but those of a common interest in the affairs of 
their country, and separated by a different set of principles about them. 

However, there is no doubt the one strong fact on the other side is, that the 

Government really have the whole matter before them, and no one else has. 
There have been occasions in history when the attitude of the Opposition would 
have been, no doubt, very materially changed by an adequate knowledge of the 
facts of the case. To go no further back in our own history than the great’ 

‘struggle against France, no one would deny, for instance, that the vehemence 
with which such men as Windham assailed the bombardment of Copenhagen, 
would have lost its spring had it been known to the public, as it was to the 
Government, that the Danish fleet was only thus prevented from falling into 
the hands of Napoleon. There mtght have been two opinions, even in that 
case, as to the propriety of “ fighting Napoleon with his owfi weapons,” as was . 
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said at the time, but we hardly think the dissentient opinion would have found 
much expression in Parliament had the secret articles of the Treaty of Tilsit 
been known to every one. The Government could not, at that crisis, put the 
whole case before their opponents. They were unable, without compromising 
individuals,” to communicate their knowledge of these secret designs of the 
Emperors of Russia and France, and it was impossible that the Opposition 
. should judge their acts truly. What happened then might happen at any time ; 
it may always be that the’Government has the exclusive possession of, and 
cannot communicate,,some piece of knowledge which changes the whole 
import of the question at issue. It must always be a scrious drawback to any 
forcible effort to know that its direction might be largely changed by knowledge. 
The reflection, however just, appears to us to point one of that large class of 
truths—perhaps, indeed, including every political trath—which it is as danger- 
ous to remember out of season as to forget. No doubt it ought to constitute 
a principle of division between the politics which concern our own country 
exclusively, and thọse which concern its dealings with other nations, that the 
facts of the case are much more accessible to the average man in the first case 
than in the last. But like the right of insurrection, which Burke wished peoples 
never to remember, and monarchs never to forget, this principle seems to us 
one to be profitably dwelt upon only by those in whom it should inspire self- 
distrust, and, we would add, not always by them. It is a principle applicable 
not to a particular case of the judgment of others only, but to the whole 
course of such judgment, and yét judgment is as much a duty as action. 
When can we say, with absolute certainty, that we have the whole matter 
before us concerning which we have pronounced that another man has done 
wrong? There are such cases, but if we were to wait for them to Judge, far 
less moral judgment would be formed than seems to us necessary for the very 
existence of a social standard. Great as is the danger of presumption, the 
dangers of indolence and of cowafdice appear to us still greater, and few evils 
belonging to the region of opinion would seem to us more formidable than the 
classification which should drape these enemies of truth in the garb of modesty.” 
For those in whose eyes the disguise would be most effectual, are those by 
whose passivity the world would lose most. i 
- In the case of the bombardment of Copenhagen, the judgment of history, 
ave suppose, is with the Government. At any cost, it would be felt now, it 
was well to snatch a weapon from the hand of arobber. But it seems to 
us also that .the protest against that act was not cne whit stronger than 
an Englishman may be glad that it has been. When Wyndham exclaimed, 
“ Better that Buonaparte should take the Danish fleet than we,” he may have. 
been wrong. But if that error was necessary to the noble protest which 
followed, against a great nation breaking away from “the agreement of a 
common sense and the approbation of general wisdom, and acting for its own 
selfish interests,” we think the error was valuable. And it may he noted, 
as exhibiting the true î proportions of the principles at issue, that even 
at that crisis of a national danger which the sons of the men then debating 
have not seen paralleled, and which their fathers had not seen paralleled 
since the time of the Armada, this allusion to a national duty, higher even than 
patriotism, was allowed to pass not, indeed, without strenuous opposition, but 
without a sneer. Canning had sarcasm enough for the Opposition, but he did 
not pretend that their ideal of national duty was too disinterested. He never 
took the tone of a patriot shackled by the interference of those to whom 
England was less dear than it was to him. Nor did he emphasize the right of 
the Government to act upon information which was their exclusive property ; 
indeed, the whole drift of these debates, which formed an important feature 
in the session of 1808, was to give support from both sides to the important 
truth (as we conceive it) that, although cases may happen in which secret 


* Tt has never been publicly known who they were. 
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information should modify public action, it is, on the whole, for the interest of 
the many that national action should be influenced mainly by that knowledge 
which is public property. That this principle should be conceded at one of 
those exceptional crises when stupendous genius divorced from all moral feel- 
ing threatened even the very national life of England, seems to us a tribute to 
- the principle it asserted which we could hardly match from any other chapter 
of history, though no doubt it might be illustrated from many. We are not 
now entering on the question lately discussed, as to the comparative excellence 
of the popular and the more aristocratic judgment. on political questions ; we 
are speaking only of the relative importance of the broad views which are 
accessible to any man who will take the trouble to inform himself, and such 
knowledge as may be gained only by a certain narrow circle of statesmen. It 
was ata crisis when this last kind of knowledge was more important than 
, almost ever before or than it is ever likely to be again, that the concessions of 
those whose interest it was to make the most of it subordinated it to the first. 

The demand that the Government should be left unshackled in their dealings 
with foreign nations is a demand that one political party shall always stand 
aloof from that department of politics which, from some points of view, we 
might call the most important. The foreign policy of a nation may be 
_ described as the historical element in politics. History aims, it is true, at 
chronicling all the important relations in which men take part, whether as 
parts of a nation or.as'a national whole, but it finds its most interesting and 
enduring material in those large and pregnant actions in which the actors are 
not classes or parties, but nations, for it is by these actions that national 
character is at once formed and illustrated. If we may not say that this is 
.the most important part of politics, yet in that enduring world where great 
thoughts and high aspirations find their home, there can surely be few objects 
of contemplation more striking and prominent than the dealings of one nation 
with another; if in their material results tħese transactions can hardly. be set 
by the side of the dealings of a Government with its own subjects, in their ~ 
influence on all that is most permanent in the spirit of man they are, we 
believe, even more potent, These internal dealings take, from the stand- 
point of history, the aspect which in an individual character is presented 
by prudence and self-control. If we want some large transcript of the qualities 
which rouse a warmer admiration, we must turn to the page that describes the 
_ dealings of one nation with the great community of nations of which it forms 
a part. i ; 

It is not enough to say that no party ought to let its share in this great 
phase of national life depend on the accident of its adherents being in place. 
It is a truer statement of the case to say it cannot so abdicate a responsibility 
which attaches itself almost equally to those who commit, and to those who, 
having the power to prevent, do not prevent, a national crime. All the difficul- 
ties (and they are not small ones) which rise up to the mind of each one of us 
. when we consider what we will try to prevent must be present to a leader of 
Opposition at such a crisis—all these and sdme besides. It is surely a conse- 
quence of the disappointing imperfection of human affairs that any organization 
should exist with a view mainly to preventing action—that there should be, in 
short, such a thing as an Opposition at all. But the claim virtually made of 
late, that while it exists for all internal action, it should in effect dissolve itself 
on the threshold of that part of action which interests men most strongly and 
permanently, would, it seems to us, strengthen and deepen all the evils of party 
government, and remove whatever affords it justification. 
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A SECULARIST SUNDAY EVENING. 


T was with serious purpose and curiosity of the pathetic sort that I went 
one’ raw Sunday nightin the winter to a Secularist Entertainment. 

I was guided to it by an item in the usual notice-column of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
National Reformer, where it was advertised as a “monthly ” affair. : 4 


The neighbourhood of the hall in which the entertainment was given — | 


may be called classic in the history of Dissent. In the very street is a 
chapel, lately renovated, which a celebrated preacher used to fill to over- 
flowing; and he sometimes had, I have read, the young Robert Browning 
for a hearer. In the same row of buildings there is a Church-mission 
Station; and on this particular evening there was an open-air’ preacher blazing 
away to an audience of nobody at the end of the street by which I entered in, 
search of the hall in which the entertainment was to come off. It bore a 
rather fine name, but I had a little difficulty in finding it, and it was by no 
means a fine place, though not ‘at all a bad sort of building. Perhaps it had 
been a British schoolroom or a Wesleyan chapel. It would hold, perhaps, two 
hundred people.* At the upper end was a railed platform, ascended by steps at 
one side, and on this were chairs, forms, and two tables: an ordinary square 
_ table for the chairman to sit at, and a very small round one for the use of the ~ 
musical performers when they played the concertina. I saw no other instru-. 


ment; and the place was wholly unornamented—unless three plaster busts, >- 


one of Voltaire, one of Robert Owen, and one of Tom Paine, may be considered 
ornaments. Here and there, on the walls, were sheets of cartridge-paper 
inscribed with “ free-thought” mottoes, all in large print, done by hand,—such 
as “ Kinecraft and Priestcraft are the two Great Curses of Humanity ;” “ Facts, 
not Arguments;” and similar legends, familiar enough to those who know 
“ free-thought” halls. In one place was a printed paper, instructing the reader 
as to what he would have to swallow if he wanted to be saved on. Bible prin- 
ciples. This, also, is a familiar thing. Texts such as, “ God is not a man that 
he should lie, nor the son of man that he should repent,” were set’against such 
as “God repented him that he had made man;” or “ God is love” was set 
against ‘God is angry with the wicked every day.” I do not vouch for the 
precise quotations ; one has seen too many of these efforts of Biblical criticism 
to remember any particular one in detail. There was near the door a table, 
on which Secularist publications were exposed for sale. There was a brisk 
demand for a recent number. of a periodical which had contained a portrait and 
memoir of Mrs. Besant, and I believe it was out of print. 

And. here I must pause for a moment, and earnestly beg any Secularist 
reader who may happen to see this paper to give me credit for as much candour 
and good feeling as possible. My sketch would not have the special interest 
which I desire it should have if I were not perfectly frank in my account of 
what I saw and heard. Frank, indeed, I intend to be—it is my only course ; 
and if I incur the charge of rudeness, I must submit. But there is no rude- 
ness inmy mind; far, very far from it. I went, as I have said, from an impulse 
of serious and pathetic curiosity; and I came away much affected. Still, I am 
afraid I am going to be “ ungentlemanly.” o 

Mr. M. D. Conway has, I believe, lectured at the place in question, but it is 
in a neighbourhood not too favourable, and perhaps this particular evening was 
an awkward one. When I got there, the hall was fully lit up, and there werę 
fifty people there, chatting in a friendly way, but no signs of the “ entertain- 
ment.” Some very noisy ragged boys were turned out by the doorkeeper, who 
was very respectable and attentive. In one corner, apart, was a group of 
young men that rather puzzled me. I am afraid I must call them roughs: but 
though they behaved as quietly as the rest, they kept all in a cluster, and whis- 
pered together. There were still poorer-looking people present; but these young 
„fellows had certainfy a “ physical force” look about, them, which, coupled with 
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the fact that they seemed “a band of brothers,” made me wonder whether it 
was not possible that they might have had something to do with a “ demon- 
stration” that day. Perhaps they might be a “detachment ” or “ contingent ” 
belonging to the locality, and using the place as a point of meeting. Or per- 
haps this was all my fancy—it does not matter. 

I asked a smart lad, who seemed to be acting as under-doorkeeper, how the 
entertainment was supported. He said, “ We leave it to their generosity, sir.” 
As I had seen a little box, with a slit in it, fastened on the panel, I said, “ Oh, 
they put it into that box?” and he said, “ Yes.” 

Men, women, lads, and lasses now began to drop in a little faster; but the 
audience was slow to assemble, and it was very long past the appointed hour 
when the chairman ascended the platform steps and took his place. By this 
time a choir of about twenty singers, mostly young, had arranged themselves 
at one end of the platform, and it was they who opened the entertainment. 
They had no help except from a tuning-fork, and they sang pleasant pieces 
at intervals. It was rather wooden, but evidently the result of praiseworthy 
study ; and if the singing had been all part-singing, theewhole thing would 
have been much more satisfactory. Unfortunately, there were several attempts 
- at solo-singing on the part of both the ladies and the gentlemen. And it is 
here that I must be a little rude. Though I have used those conventional 
words, I think I am safe in saying that the company consisted, without excep- 
tion, of small tradesmen and poor working men, with their wives and daughters. 
I noticed two girls, who would conventionally be called young ladies perhaps, 
but their connectiou with the place seemed half-official ; and there were perhaps 
three of the men who showed some signs of a ragged sort of culture. But 1 
should describe the company as very poor and very ignorant, and about half 
of it as unwashed or half-washed. For their Sunday attire the wives and 
daughters had been largely indebted to “wardrobe” shops, and they made but 
a painful figure. Who, that knows the life of the poor, can look without 
emotion upon the pinched wan face of their women, and that indescribable 
very-small-back-parlour-look, suggesting small paraffin lamps, bad air, and 
stuffy furniture, that their “ Sunday best” only seems to bring more emphati- 
cally to the front? 

The female portion of the choir sang indecisively, feebly, nasally. One 
girl had a`fairly good voice, but not one of the whole musical company 
seemed to have any good idea of opening the chest and the mouth, 
throwing out the voice frankly. This remark applies to the men as well 
as to the women. To two of the songs sung while I was present there 
were accompaniments played on the concertina. The songs were, two of them 
at least, well-known “popular” airs, such as “Won’t you buy my pretty 
flowers?” and the audience sang, the chorus to each verse exactly in the 
music-hall style.. One youth who sang a song with a chorus in which were the 
words, “O she wears a white camelia,” was on amusingly good terms with 
himself. Another vocalist who gave us a war-song to the tune of “The Men 
of Harlech,” and who had a fair voice, was, on the contrary, simple and 
unaffected in manner. But no Puritan of farce ever sang more decidedly through 
the nose than these Secularists. 

There was one volunteer who gave a very loud and very “ tragical ” recita- 
tion. He had real natural capacity as a mime, and spoke out and up; but his 
performance was execrable. The audience, however, were delighted, and the 
chairman announced that Mr. So-and-so would oblige again at a later period of 
the evening. This was received with a perfect storm of applause. 

While all this had been going on, I had, of course, studied the people, who, 
as it drew near to nine o’clock, came in thick and fast. The men greatly pre- 
ponderated over the women and children, and nearly all were poor, many very 
poor. I saw several, both old and young, who betrayed that their clothes 
were not warm enough for them. e In the whole room IJ only saw one face that 
showed that sort of healthy brightness which so much «elieves the eye in 
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looking ‘over a mixed assembly. I had written only two or three faces; but 
the truth compels me,.on reflection, to say one. I can recall.no more, and I 
think I ‘scrutinized every creature in the hall from head to foot—except a baby. 
There was an unusual number of abnormal-looking people. _ I do not want to 
say deformed, nor would the word, as commonly understood, convey my mean- 
ing. But so many of them were gueer—their legs were too short, or their 
heads were too big, or set on the shoulders oddly; or there was some other 
peculiarity that was “ not quite right, you know.”. The proportion of stunted 
figures was alarming. ‘I noticed at once what I certainly had not looked for, 
that the majority of the male heads were of the combative order, and that the 
expression of the faces painfully corresponded. There was a defiant “No, you 
shan’t!” look upon most of them, which said- as plainly as possible that, in 
the case of a revolution, the-owners would turn up, sharp, behind the barri- 
cades. . To this rule there were, of course, exceptions. Here, as in a chapel, 


' you saw people who had dropped into their places by accident, and might just 


as well have been anywhere else. But the general run of the men’s counte- 
nances was what Iehave: said—not worse, perhaps, than the wooden, animal 
worldliness you too often see in church pews. I read somewheré in respect- 
able literature lately the remark that if you want to feel despair of the human 
race you have only to study’ the back heads of a row or two of genteel 


'& miserable sinners” as they sit before you, with virtuous elbows and faces, 


on Sunday morning. It is awfully plausible. 

As time went on, the air. grew thick and hot; just as the place was full 
there was another reading or recitation. The speaker began by quoting from 
the New Testament a few texts in which the love of money is condemned, and 
then repeated a “poem” in which a“‘ parson ” is made to annouhce that he 
does not intend to ride on an ass or go on foot “ like Jesus,” but to keep his 
carriage. The great business of his life is to prate of religion and charity, 
and to “make a collection.” He will look’sharp and be out of his grave 
betimes “at the ereat.resurrection,” and will take very good care on the spot 
to “make a collection.” This was most favourably received, and, in the ap- ' 
plause which followed, I paid my footing by putting my “ generosity ” into 
the little box, and made my escape into fresher air. 

While T had been sitting there a visitor had come in, and had-waited and 
listened for some time, sitting on the seatnearest to the door. He belonged 
distinctly to the respectable classes, to those who look with a sense of serious 
alienation, of the genteel order, upon everything of this kind. Hewas inthat sense 


“ A carer for none of it, a Gallio—”’ 


but he may have come from the neighbouring chapel. I watched his face with 
some amusement, ‘but was mainly intent upon the platform and people, and 
when after a minute or two I turned my eyes that way again, he was gone. 
There was certainly nothing to tempt him to stay; but of course the stars of 
the evening may have shown themselves later on. The discussions and other 
amusements at such places begin late and are over late. The lectures and 
arguments are often very animated—sometimes they are highly interesting. I 
well remember hearing some of Mr. Thomas Cooper’s lectures—of partial 
recantation—at the old Hall of Science, City Road. The first night that I 
heard him he was dealing with Samuel Clarke’s argument for the existence of 
a God, “ Something is, therefore something always was.” - I can see him now, 
pacing up and down the platform, and addressing, with full confidence in their 
capacity to follow him, an audience largely composed of hard-handed and very 
hard-headed ‘men. And I thought the capacity was there. Mr. Bradlaugh, 
then of course a young man, and known as Iconoclast, got up and attacked the 
lecturer, and certainly showed that he had the gift of going straight to the’ 
crevices in his. opponent’s armour. I mention this, by way of example, for a 
purpose. Certainly, I do not wish to be theught to underrate the intelligence. 
or information .of Secularist audiences, But there is always, as might be 
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expected, the same characteristic hardness, and the clearness is also mingled 
with a most irritating dulness in certain directions. Mr. Holyoake wrote a 
tract—a very good tract, too, in its way—upon Mr. F. W. Newman’s book on 
“ The Soul.” In that volume, Mr. Newman had said, tenderly, of non-theistic 
persons (the mongrel epithet must pass) that it was always to be hoped that 
by the contagion of sympathy such persons might some day be brought to feel 
in some latent way the impulses that lead others to a belief in Almighty God; 
but that in the meanwhile theists could only lament that for lack of those 
impulses the non-theists were for the time cut off from the influence of the 
profoundest and most powerful of human emotions. Mr. Holyoake replied, in 
his tract, that perhaps the Secularist was not a loser, after all. Now, of 
course, this is dialectically right. The Secularist cannot maintain his foothold 
unless he believes it is the one that gives him the best moral and intellectual 
leverage for dealing with the facts of the universe. Still, Mr. Holyoake is a 
man of exceptional culture, and (as any one can see) exceedingly susceptible to 
social influence—perhaps an enemy would say too willing to court social 
influence, or at least too apt to overrate its value as a help to propagandism. 
But, taking the run of Secularists in general, they always remind one of the 
line in Lord Byron’s “ Cain”— 


“ Stern hast thou been, and stubborn from the womb;”’ 


and I have always wondered how the great crises of life affect them in their 
utmost privacy. I once heard Mr. W. F. Revell, formerly an Independent 
minister, deliver himself upon some of these matters—a little. I made a very 
long journey one Sunday morning to hear him on a topic which, I felt sure, 
would bring him out. He was evidently a man who had suffered—if he had 
been older, he might have stood for Mr. Browning’s “ hawk-nosed, high-cheek- 
boned professor ;” it was a pure and noble face and head; and it seemed to me, 
from certain indications which need not be mentioned, that he had recently 
endured a bereavement—it struck me of a child (this is a pure guess of mine). 
‘There he stood, and talked of resigning “ our dear ones” (those were his 
words) into the cold and unrestoring gulf of passionless necessity. All that 
I noted on that occasion cannot go down here: but I saw a gentleman just in 
front of me give a subdued but unquestionable shudder at these words. Only 
Mr. Revell was a man of culture; he was by nature an idealist; he was born 
to believe; and he covered the hollow ribs of his doctrine with poetry and 
rhetoric. The fires were yet alive in the ashes, it was plain. But to return 
from this intentional excursion—it is not so with the “ ruck” of Secularists. 
They seem as hard as the nether millstone, and as juiceless; while in the 
mockery with which they often treat certain topics, there is a latent growl of 
vindictiveness. I never, under any circumstances, upon the most social and 
festive occasion at any meeting of theirs open to the public, missed hearing this 
growl, however low it might be. 

Of course Secularists, as a rule, are poor. When a poor man ceases to 
believe in a world to come and in Divine justice, his attitude towards certain 
great social and economic questions naturally changes. “Since there is 
nobody else to help us, let us ‘take care of ourselves as best we can.” It does 
not follow that among naturally good or even sensible and well-informed men 
this should lead to direct revolutionary action—not at all. A sensible man may 
well come to see that‘that would be bad policy; but that a creed of this sort 
carries in its bosom the seed of social change in a revolutionary sense is obvious. 
And it is also obvious that the best of the minds engaged in any movement 
whatever, especially one in which questions of property are concerned, will 
have to submit their inspiration to that of the vulgar. This, however, is no 
new topic, and I affect no gift of prophecy. It is, indeed, clear that great 
conflicts are impending, not only on the land question, but on the capital and 
labour question, as well as that of, religion. But Secularism is an educating 
power, and, while its organizations might well become, ang I have no doubt 
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will become, important centres of political force, any conflict must be, one would 
suppose, all the less brutal for the influence of an educating power like that. 

As to religious beliefs, some things are obvious on the surface. Evangeli- 
calism, as a force, is à vue d'œil, losing with accelerated speed whatever hold it 
once had of the educated classes, and concentrating itself more and more among 
the poor. The same cannot be said.of Nihilism in any shape—it is pretty 
equally diffused. Roman Catholicism is, no doubt, making much more progress 
among cultivated than among uncultivated persons. Of course, what may be 
roughly described as Free Thought in Religion is rapidly enlarging its area ; 
but the number of those who can maintain-a steadfast foothold of belief within 
that area is comparatively small., The general tendency is towards Scepticism 
in one of two forms. The first is that in which the man says, with the 
Secularist, “ We know nothing about these matters ; whatever Upper Powers 
there may be, it is quite clear they do not care for us or help us, so let us take 
care of ourselves.” The other form is this: ‘‘ Here is a mass of uncertainties, 
in which we cannot decide for ourselves ; but we cannot live without religion, 
so we will hand ourgelves over to Authority.” This, of course, makes for the 
Roman Catholics, and what part their Church may play in the progress of 
democracy, of course no one can tell. But, on the whole, it certainly seems to 
the present writer (whose opinion is not worth much) that Roman Catholicism 
will have rather to work its way downwards than upwards. Except among 
certain races, the tendency of the poor who have lost what religious faith they 
had is not towards any personal religious authority, certainly not towards an 
authority which it is plainly seen will be always on the side of social order. 
Attempts have been made to show that the Roman Catholic Church was always 
the Church of the poor, and may yet govern the democracy ; but it never was 
the Church of the poor in the sense of an organization setting itself against 
rank, wealth, and privilege, as such. Nor can it ever be. Nor can it ever 
cease to be jealous of organizations that will not readily shelter within its own 
boundaries. This alone would seem to place a barrier between it and the 
poor; for the dominant and increasing tendency of the latter is towards organi- 
zations of a very different order. Many minor points might be noticed here: 
but there is one that must not be overlooked, namely, the fact that they have, 
in much larger numbers than is commonly supposed, got a firm and intelligent 
hold of certain views of the population question. The circumstance that the 
well-to-do and educated classes as a rule leave them to fight out all the “ dis- 
reputable” battles by, themselves,—this one among the rest,—goes far, to 
embitter their minds. Whatever may be thought about this particular 
question and some others, it is certain that we are all of us enjoying benefits ° 
for which we are in some degree indebted to the upward, pressure of extreme 
freethought “ from the depths.” 

No form of religious belief seems so well adapted to make its way among 
the poor—if you begin with them—as that of high Evangelicalism. This brings 
with it hopes and assurances that nothing else brings, and it rests these upon 
the inner experience of each recipient of the doctrine—a very great point 
indeed. The other great point is that the story, so to speak, of high Evange- 
licalism is dramatic and intensely moving. In the minds. of the average poor 
this belief may often prove little better than fetichism of a very high order ; 
but it has such power, gives such support amid the trials of life, that those 
` who embrace it will not only endure, but rejoice in almost any number of those 
« collections” which furnished that amusing commonplace to my Secularist 
friends, to whom, after this circuit, I now return. Not, indeed, that this excur- 
sion has been irrelevant: far otherwise. It was impossible to assist at such a 
way of spending the evening of a day of rest without more or less voluntarily 
comparing it with the way in which the same hour was being spent in other 
places by members of the definitely religious classes. Of course there were 
hundreds of drawing-rooms and parlours in England in which the evening was 
passed in ways whjch were just as secular, but few in which there was the 
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secularist subauditur: as an intimation of which the following may be taken as 
authoritative :— 


“The Secular is defined as that which pertains to this life, and is treated as a thing 
apart: as independent of, rather than as necessarily opposed to, any other mode of 
thought and duty. Secularism, as regards opponents, claims that to ignore is not to 
deny. As the geometrician ignores chemistry or metaphysics, without a thought of 
denying them, so Secularism, which concerns itself with this world, refuses to be held as 
conflicting | with that ‘other-worldliness’ which, if demonstrable, must be based on an 
experience “to which Secularism makes no pretenien; and towards which it considers 
itself to incur uo responsibility.” l i 


This is very well, and we all know it; but'a as I ‘glanced at the bust of Vol- 
taire ùp there, I could not help ‘thinking what he might have made of it if in 
one of his better moods he had been present and favoured us with a few 
flashes ‘of his irony: For at all events no one had ever a keener sense of the 
truth implied in Daniel’s couplet :— 


i 


a . . Unless above himself he can 3 í 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !” 


Fetichism is hardly too strong a word to apply to the religious beliefs and fan- 
cies of many a congregation of definitely religious: but poor and ignorant people. 
But they do “ erect” themselves “above” themselves with their fetichism; and 
their devout ‘exercises are quick with love, fidelity, and hope.. How many of 
_ their hymns may be called dramatic lyrics ! ! Take these verses :— 


i “© Jesus, my God, I know his‘name, 
a l His name is all my trust ; 
v? i He will not put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost. Sys 


“ Firm as his throne his promise atende 
And he can well secure , 
What I’ve committed to his ende 
Till the decisive hour. 


« Then will he own my worthless name ` 
Before his Father’s face, | ae 
And in the New Jerusalem ' 
Appoint my soul her place.” 


i 
$ . 


Or these :— 
: “ Hark, my soul! itis the Lord; 
ws > ’Tis thy Saviour, hear his word; ` ^` 
j i Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee : 
->, ‘Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou me f +r 


tcI deliver’d thee when bound, 
.. And, when bleeding, heal’d thy vana? 
` , Sought thee wand’ring, set thee right, » 
i Turn’d thy darkness into light. zs 


“Can a woman’s tender care Pj 
Cease towards the child she.bare ? 
Yes, she may forgetful be, - 
Yet will I remember thee.’ ”’ 
Or these :— 
i i n Dear name! the rock on which I build, 
: ` My shield and hiding-place ; 
My never-failing treasury, fill’d 
With boundless stores of grace. s... 


*« Jesus, my Shepherd, Husband, Friend, 
My Prophet, Priest, and King 
My.Lord, my Life, my Way, my End, 
Accept the praise I, bring. 
“ Weak is the effort of my heart, 
And éold my warmest thought ; 


f But when I see Thee as Thou art, e ng 
, Pll praise Thee as I ought. ' ® 
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« Till then I would thy love proclaim 
. With every fleeting breath ; 
And may the musi¢ of Thy name 
Refresh my soul in death.” 


“¢ Je me flattais,” dit Pangloss, ‘de raisonner un peu avec vous des effets et. 
des causes, du meilleur dės mondes possibles, de origine du mal, de la nature: 


de lâme, et de l'harmonie préétablie” .... ‘Cela est bien, dit, répondit 
Candide, ‘ mais il faut cultiver notre jardin.” . . .’. ‘Travailler sans raisonner,” 


dit Martin, ‘c'est le seul moyen de rendre la vie supportable?” There was a. 
good deal more of.the raisonner at my. Secularist hall than at the little Methodist 
place which I passed within a mile of it that night, and at the latter there was no 
less of the il faut cultiver notre jardin. It isnot easy to say definitely what the 
very poorest and most ignorant make of such poetry (for poetry it is) as I have 
just quoted; but its influence for good must be immense; and regarding the 
whole case,—the programme on either side, so to’ speak,—we may be sure the 
author of “ Candide”awould have seen less to smile at in.the poor little Methodist 
service, with the hearts of. at least afew beating true to hymns like those, than 
he would have seen in the Secularist entertainment. On the other hand he 
would no ‘doubt have held that the policy of the Secularists was better in so. `- 
far as it consisted of direct and radical attacks upon admitted evils, rather tham 
in mere palliations.upon the assumption that ‘the evils themselves must ‘exist 
for ever, or till some miraculous event disposes of them. 

I have latterly seen some hints about resolutions proposed or to be proposed 
among Secularists (perhaps it was only local or occasional), which would go 
to make it even more “tolerant” than the description above quoted. A 
Secularist, according to the hints which lately came under my eye, is not. 
necessarily supposed to prdnounce any decision whatever upon even such. 
questions as the claims of the Biblg. Of course this is absurd—in the face of 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ; and all these-things. 


: shall be added unto you.” , It istrue the words “kingdom of God,” &c., may be 


twisted into meaning simply human welfare—professed theologians have 
performed feats of Biblical criticism quite as wonderful—but this lands us: 
presently on the shore of the old question whether-Theism is or is not the. 
necessary postulate of conscience. ʻAs.I think myself that it is, and as I have 
not ‘the gift of presenting a stiff front to things that break most people’s 
hearts, I wondered and wondered, after J. had left this entertainment, over the 
problem how human beings who were fathers, mothers, and friends, in frequent. 
contact with sorrow and poverty, could find much comfort in that way of 
passing time. I am sure, indeed, that the comfort was not “much.” A very, 
very few of the more intelligent of my friends may have found some -real 
nucleus of moral support in a sincere faith that they were helping on the cause — 
of human happiness, and a largér number may have found a source of moral 


. power, however imperfect, in the thought that they were setting their backs. 


up against “ kingcraft and priestcraft.” I have already hinted that it seems. 
to me that-some sympathy is due'to social reformers of this class on that or 
kindred grounds. It zs true that the more respectable and the avowedly religious 
classes leave a good deal.of:pioneer work to the poor, or to propagandists whe 
are handicapped by ill-repute on.other grounds. ' The religious man finds his. 
support, when he is in a similar position, in the.“ perfect witness of all-judging 


. Jove;” and some bitterness must be-forgiven to those who do not take to 


themselves that consolation: The reproach of the more intelligent of the 
classes from which the ranks of Secularism are recruited is in one shape or 
another, “ You, the religious classes, must go your own way in alliance with 
all that is respectable and safe, pitying; tinkering, and patching away at social 
wrongs, at a vast and largely wasted expense. both of money and labour.. 
Our path is different,—we' want-to.attack thése.evils scientifically, radically, 
and we will take aél the consequences of anything disreputable in our pro- 
*pagandism.” ` 
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Of course, as I have already noted, Secularism draws into its net men and 
women of all sorts, just like Methodism or anything else. It is accident 
which determines the precise ecclesiastical position of half the people in any 
church or chapel. But there certainly is a type of which we may say that it 
is predisposed to Secularism in some shape, and the associations of propagan- 
dists of the order we have been thinking of are not in any large degree 
accidental. Among them there are a few estrays. Now and then a man of even 
high spiritual sensibility will be found with them, though not of them,—be- 
cause he sees through a glamour of his own the path of definitely human 
service marked out in the creed of these alien friends. Now and then, too, we 
may observe, not without amusement, that very good, but Hasty and sanguine 
people (the well-known Mr. Joseph Barker was an example) pass, under a 
sudden impulse, from some positive religious position to Secularism; next, 
probably, to some form of mongrel “ Spiritism;” and then, very likely, come 
back to the old standpoint. But, on the whole, the sort of men that become 
secularists, by express classification or otherwise, are men of hard, stubborn, 
very practical, and very combative: mould; men in whom the sentiments of 
reverence, tenderness, and hope are abnormally weak. If such men happen 
also to be in some way or other among the halt and maimed of civilization, 
so much the worse for them and for civilization. From causes which are 
obvious, men of this type are likely to be found in very large numbers among 
the working classes. The state of affairsis made much worse by the luxurious 
living of well-to-do people who are more or less sincerely religious. If I 
should have an opportunity of reporting any portion'of what I think I have 
observed of the work of the so-called “ Ritualists”” among the poor, I may 
have more to say upon that subject; not without reference to a valuable 
paper by Dr. Littledale (in a former number of this Review) entitled “ High 
Life Below Stairs.” But one remark more may be pardoned. I could not help 
thinking to myself, as I went home from*that dreary entertainment, lowered 
in tone as I was by the moral atmosphere of the place, what a different thing 
a few poor Methodists would have made of such a place, if they had been 
there as long as our Secularist friends. There would have been brightness, 
obvious moral warmth, hope everywhere in fact, even if hell was on the 
poor preacher’s lips, a nice little harmonium, and, very likely, ‘a col- 
lection.” This admission will perhaps make some amends for the contrast I 
have made. 


ANONYMOUS AND SIGNED WRITING. 


HE author of the ninth volume of Messrs. Triibner & Co.’s “ English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library,’ who, under the name of “ Puysicus,” 
comes forward with an “Examination of Theism” (which he ends by 

rejecting as a scheme of the universe), apologizes in his preface for not 
publishing his actual name. ‘“ The only reason,” he says, “ why I publish this 
edition anonymously is because I feel very strongly that, in matters of the 
kind, opinions and arguments should be allowed to produce the exact degree of 
influence to which as opinions and arguments they are entitled: they should 
be permitted to stand upon their own intrinsic merits alone, and quite beyond 
the shadow of that unfair prejudication which cannot but arise as soon as their 
author’s authority, or absence of authority, becomes known.” But surely it 
may be asked whether there are any “matters” to which a similar rule does 
not apply, similar conditions being presupposed? The essence of those 
conditions is the presumed competence of the reader—who is, to the author 
and the rest of us, anonymous,—to judge of the question. All men, with 
certain moral faculties and a given capacity of reasoning (which is, of course, 
indefinable), are more or less competent to judge of the question of Theism. 4 
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similar thing could not be affirmed of a question about quaternions, but then a 
book about quaternions would naturally be supposed to address only qualified 


readers, and only such readers would be supposed to turn to the book. In‘ 
what way, then, can a volume discussing the first postulate of theology differ . 


from a volume discussing any other subject? The answer is certainly not 
obvious. .- 


It deserves to be considered whether the feeling which leads an- author to * 
make any apology of this nature is not one of unnatural squeamishness, , 


Superinduced by a new and unreasonable form of social tyranny. It is’ 
nowadays thought a rather fine thing in a man to say that he puts anonymous 
letters in the fire, or at least disregards them. But unless the letters attack: 
character, or otherwise violate some plain law of bonos mores; where is the. 
sense of ‘all this?’ Dr. Clarke could and did maintain a long and patient 
correspondence with “a gentleman in. Gloucestershire” (Butler), and with 
other anonymous persons, and he published the corréspondence, with no 
reflections om his cogrespondents. Some of the best and most influential-‘books 
eversprinted have been anonymous; and the modern device of pseudonymity is 
not wholly an improvement upon a practice which was once held to carry no 
discredit and which had many weighty advantages.” 

What important relation the name of an author can possibly bear to his argu- 
ments or his fictions, or to anything that he may choose to publish, unless it 
be matter of personal testimony, it is not easy to make out. And certain it is“ 
that the recent practice, which is primarily a Comtist “fad” (“ vivre au gran’ 
jour”) has done much harm, to be set against whatever good it has do 
The attentive student of passing controversies in which the writers sign tb 
names will perhaps come to feel more than a suspicion that it has increa 
the bitterness, the essential rudeness and cruelty, of public printed discuss) |; 
though it has lessened the coarseness of it. Isnot this rather a grave matte `. 
It was not very difficult for Jeffre} to forgive the bluster of “English Bara 
and Scotch Reviewers,” or for Leigh Hunt to-pardon Christopher North’: 
abuse 'a la. mode Theodore Hook. It did not hurt Tom Campbell or“ Lord 
John” when the John Bull spoke of the London University as“ Stinkomalee; ‘ 
but one scarcely passes a week now without reading words of learned contemy 
from one expert to! or concerning another,—words of freezing politene; 
but of awful severity. I have instances in my mind—an abundance } 
them. I have read, within a fortnight or three weeks, words of that ordé 
which made me colour up to the ears with sympathy for the “crushed” par? 
If the writers had both been anonymous, the fight might have been roug? 
and louder, but “the knife” would not have been drawn—as it too often is no 
Perhaps it would not be deciding “ too curiously” in the interest of us all, 
we were to lay down the rule that we will say nothing in open, signed co. 
troversy which we should not say if we were discussing the same subjec 
after dinner, or in a drawing-room, face to face with an opponent. It i: 
quite certain that none of us will ever keep such a rule: but we can try to dy 
it. Of course; in strictness, the rule ought to go much further. Crabbe— 
Horace Smith’s Crabbe—in the “ Rejected Addresses,” informed the world that; 
in the exercise of his sacred profession he had: learnt that it was wrong’ 
under any circumstances, to say anything which would give the slightest paii 
to any individual, however foolish or wicked. We cannot go as far as that’ 
we are none of us likely to attempt it; but for an expert to write openly, 


r 


under his own name is a temptation to do his best as a polite “slogger” for, 


his own position’s sake; and elegant ambitions of that order seem really to 


demand some tighter rein than editors can apply, or, at all events, than they - 


usually do apply. 
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